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GEORGE IV 


George IV., eldest son of George III., was born in 1762, 
became Regent in 1810, and ascended the throne of the United 
Kingdom in 1820. He had been placed under strict discipline 
in boyhood, but the only result of this severity was to make him 
a wild and rebellious youth. Hus life was full of dissipation and 
intrigue, he ran into debt; he treated his father with open 
disrespect. In 1795 the Prince married the Princess Charlotte 
of Brunswick and parhament paid his debts, but his 1ll-treat- 
ment of his wife became a scandal in which the people sympa- 
thized with the unhappy bride. Hs coronation was the occasion 
of great pomp, and this was followed by splendid triumphal 
tours through Ireland and Scotland. But his ill-character 
remained. For ten years he reigned, years in which his vices 
became more and more conspicuous, so that the nation ex- 
perienced a sense of relief when he died in 1830. 
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GEORGE Ii. 
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WHE French revolutionists, not ' were hurled in the teeth of all the sovereigns in 


avoiding war but courting 11, 
were 1n a most bellicose attitude | 
at the end of the year 1791 They 
announced that the whole French 
people was eager to march into 
. the Low Countries to attack the 
eee emigrants at Coblentz and elsewhere, 
fer and all the princes, whether an emperor 
_™ or a little margrave, that harboured and 
» assisted them. As early as the Ist of January 
the great Girondist orator, Gensonné, said in the 
assembly that there was no use in attempting to 
disguise the fact that they were ready to attack 
all the despots in Europe. On the 11th of Janu- 
ary the war minister assured the assembly that 
from the completeness of their troops, fortresses, 
and preparations, they had nothing to fear from | 
an immediate war Upon this, fresh defiances | 
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_ Europe, and fresh Jacobin emissaries were sent 
; auto the states of most of them It was now 
' found that foreign conquest would be the most 
profitable employment for a revolutionized and 
virtuous democracy. New rules were adopted 
for recruiting the troops of the line with more 
faahty; and, when some economical deputies 
objected to the great expense which must attend 
this scheme, Lacombe exclaimed, “Do not be 
sparing of your money! With money we shall 
obtain troops, and victory, and conquests; and 
victory will bring us back plenty of money!” 
Thus early did the Jacobins adopt a principle 
which was destined to carry the French arms so 
far Fresh émeutes broke out in Paris and the 
_faubourgs on account of the dearness of bread 
' and sugar, and the want of employment for the 
working classes What ooveynet was 80 easily 
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to be obtained and likely to be so profitable as 
that of war, for which the French people had so 
natural an inclination? Among many things 
which are obscure enough, this one is perfectly 
clear to every eye not blinded by prejudice :—if 
Austria and Prussia had never attacked France, 
they would have been attacked by the French 
The Ghrondists, or Girondins, as they were 
called from the district which had given birth to 
some of their leaders, now formed the majority 
of the new assembly Though, for a time, figur- 
ing as constitutional monarchists or champions of 
the existing order of things, they were one and 
all republicans, and impatient for the overthrow 
of the last semblance of royalty. After breaking 
up the king’s disjointed ministry, these triumph- 
ant Girondins entered the cabinet by storm, and 
inundated all the places of government The 
husband of the ultra-repubhcaness, Madame 
Roland, became minuster of the interior, and that 
true chameleon Dumoumez munister for foreign 
affairs; De Grave, who was soon replaced by 
Servan, got Narbonne’s post as minister of war, 
and Lacost was appointed minister of marine ; 
the finances were confided to Claviére, a poor 
republican stockbroker and man of letters from 
Geneva, who had first signalized himself by at- 
tacking his compatriot Necker; and the impor- 
tant department of justice was given to Duran- 
thon, a little lawyer from Bordeaux, after Roland, 
the virtuous, had failed in obtaining it for the 
obscene Faublas Louvet Madame Roland, who 
had had much to do with the formation of this 
Girondist ministry, but who had not been able 
to appoint to all the places, and who had after- 
wards personal reasons to complain even of some 
who had obtained their posts with her good wishes 
and concurrence, speaks very slightingly in her 
Mémoires of most of these new statesmen, find- 
ing not one of them, save and except her own 
husband, who was but the double or echo of her 
self, precisely what he ought to have been. The 
court called this ministry, which was formed in 
the month of March, the sans-culottes ministry. 
Between these Girondins and the Jacobins there 
was already a mortal feud For a season the 
Jacobins had pretended to be anxious for the 
preservation of peace ; but when Robespierre and 
his party saw that a declaration of war was inevit- 
able, and that they might risk their popularity 
by opposing it too long, they originated or pro- 
moted measures for arming and strengthening 
the people, and the Gurondins, striving with 
them for popularity, and shutting their eyes to 
the inevitable consequences of arming the mob, 
encouraged the same system, which was gradu- 
ally to destroy the present ascendency of the 
middle classes, and erect on a broad basis the 


dominion of the multitude—of the most desper- | 
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ate and the neediest, the real sans-culottes. Bris- 
sot, a leader of the Gironde, was among the very 
first to recommend that pikes should be forged 
in every section of Paris, in every department, 
in every town in France ; and that the hat should 
be thrown aside as a vile slavish thing, intro- 
duced by priests and despots, and give place on 
every true French head to the bonnets rouges, or 
red night-caps, such as were worn by some of 
the lowest people. Brissot, in his journal, de- 
monstrated that the bonnet rouge was the real 
Phrygian cap of antiquity, the proper cap of 
maintenance for the French people, the real cap 
of hberty ; that such caps had been worn by the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Gauls, and all the great 
nations and illustrious men of antiquity, that 
Rousseau was a great partizan of the red cap as 
the symbol of liberty; and that Voltaire was 
equally proud of it, and always wore it. 

This essay from the pen of Brissot appeared. 
in February, and within a month the bonnet 
rouge was in Ingh vogue. Pikes were forged 
faster than red night-caps were made, patriots 
and patriotesses subscribing or clubbing together 
to keep the smiths going, and still Bmssot kept 
saying in his newspaper—“ Citizens and patriots, 
let us forge pikes from one end of the kingdom 
to the other'” And Gorsas, and other news- 
paper-men, kept echoing, “Pikes! pikes' pikes' 
Nothing but pikes and bonnets rouges, and tri- 
color cockades to put upon them.” There were 
soon pikes enough, with blood enough upon them! 

The Emperor Leopold, who had fondly clung 
to peace, and to the hope that all difficulties 
might be settled by means of a congress, died 
suddenly on the Ist of March. Hisson and suc- 
cessor, Francis II, immediately saw that war 
was inevitable. In one single case he had matter 
enough to fill a manifesto and justify a declara- 
tion of hostilities A number of German princes, 
holding large estates in Alsace, and thence called 
by the French princes possessionnes, had been 
deprived by the revolutionists and the decrees of 
the assembly of all their ancient hereditary rights, 
which had been acknowledged and confirmed by 
treaties, when Alsace (for the general misfortune 
of Eurupe) was allowed to be incorporated with 
France. The French had refused to give these 
dispossessed princes any equivalent or compensa- 
tion whatever—compensation being a word ob- 
literated in the political dictionary of these revo- 
lutionists, who, in like manner, had taken Avig- 
non from the pope. Asa guarantee of treaties, 
Francis, on the failure of diplomacy, and on the 
insulting refusals both he and his father had re- 
ceived, was fully justified by the law of nations 
in declaring hostilities. Instead of clearing of 
troops such of his territories as bordered on 
France, and prohibiting the gatherings of the 
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emigrants, as his predecessor Leopold lad done, 
the young emperor, Francis IL, 1t was said, col- 
lected troops, appointed generals, traced out 
camps, gave open countenanco to the expatriated 
French princes and noblesse, and declared that 
the court of Vienna must and would insist on 
the restoration of the possessioned princes to 
their mghts in Alsace, &c.; on the restoration of 
Avignon to the pope; on the cessation of that 
French propagandism which was seeking to uv- 
dermine all the thrones and established govern- 
ments of Europe; and, finally, on the restoration 
of Louis XVI to his hberty and royal dignity, 
or at least on some adequate guarantee that the 
peace and tranquillity of the neighbouring powers 
should not be disturbed through the present 
weakness of the internal government of France. 
Prince Kaunitz refused to treat any longer 
directly with French negotiators, or with the 
government now established in France; and the 
Baron de Cobentzel informed the ambassador 
whom Dumouriez and the Gironde had sent to 
Vienna, that Austria would on no account qualify 
or recede from this ultimatum. Dumouriez, who 
had obtained great influence over the mind of 
the king, who had formed in his own mind a 
grand plan of campaign, who intended, though 
now munister for foreign affairs and not war min- 
ister, to direct and manage the whole of the war, 
was overjoyed at this termination to diplomacy , 
and he immediately carried poor Louis with him 
over to the assembly, to give, in constitutional 
form, the note of war. It was the 20th of Apml, 
when Louis, with the confident and tricky Du- 
mouriez by his side, and all the rest of his min- 
isters at bis back, rose to inform the national 
assembly that he had come there for one of the 
most important objects that could possibly oc- 
cupy the attention of the representatives of the 
nation ; and that his minister for foreign affairs 
would read them a report which he had made in 
council on the actual situation of affairs. When 
this was done or said, Dumouriez, whose schemes 
of conquest fell but little short of those that were 
subsequently entertained by Napoleon Bona- 
parte, commenced reading his report, with a voice 
and manner full of hope and hilarity. By sup- 
pressing every allusion to the revolutionary pro- 
pagandism—the open war which the Jacobins had 
long before this declared against thrones—the 
infectious nature of rights of man and Jacobin 
principles—the indisputable invasion of the rights 
of the possessioned princes—the barbarous treat- 
ment which the revolutionists had bestowed upon 
the queen, a daughter of Austria—it was not 
difficult for so brisk and adroit a man as Du- 
mouriez to make out a termbly bad case against 
Austria, with its conferences at Mantua and 
Pilnitz, ita coalitions, completed or in progress, 
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ita open protection of the emigrants who were in 
arms to invade France, and its haughty, impe- 
rious tone towards a country at least as great in 
the European scale as itself. Dumouriez, as the 
conclusion of his spirit-stirring report, announced 
that there must be an immediate declaration of 
hostilities, and that the king, whose honour and 
good faith were indisputable—that Louis XVI., 
the constitutional king of the French, who was the 
depository of the dignity and security of France— 
was quite ready to make this declaration of war. 

Becquey, a moderate man, and one who had 
obtained a reputation for ability and prudence, 
ventured to say that reformed France ought not 
to be so eager for hostilities; that if they in- 
vaded the Netherlands they would provoke a 
general war, that England was bound to protect 
Holland, that if the war was once begun, there 
‘was no seeing where and when it would end; 
that Austria, after all, had taken none but de- 
fensive measures; and that France had placed 
three formidable armies upon her Belgian fron- 
tiers, while Austria had only a very inferior 
force in the country beyond those frontiers, which 
was her own. “ You know this,” said Becquey, 
“and without doubt, you only wish to attack her 
at this moment, because you are certain that you 
wre better prepared for a war than she is!” Bee- 
quey might have added that the assembly knew 
equally well that the Belgic revolutionists, who 
had only been put down in 1790, were very will- 
ing to rise again by the spring of 1792; that an 
incessant correspondence had been carried on be- 
tween these revolutionists and the French Jaco- 
bins, that those who were stronger than diplo- 
matists and ministers, or any established or tot- 
tering authority in France, had promised succour 
and co-operation, fraternity, and a democratic 
hberty of the widest extent, that other emissa- 
ries besides the Demoiselle Théroigne and Bonne- 
Carrére had been sent, during the last two years, 
and were at this moment constantly going to 
Luxemburg, to Liege, to Brussels, to Bruges, to 
every town 1n Brabant and Flanders, to excite the 
people to rise and arm against the Austrians; and 
to Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and the other United 
Provinces, to induce the people there to take the 
same course against the stadtholder and his party. 
Becquey boldly predicted the evil reputation the 
French would acquire if they went to war thus 
hastily ; and prosecuted the war, in the way pro- 
posed, by foreign invasion and conquests, and 
the propagandism of universal insurrection of 
peoples against their governments. “Tf,” said 
he, “we attack Austria, in this manner we shall 
force all the kings of the earth to enter into a 
league against us, for they will see that we are 
shaking all their thrones! Let us content our- 
selves with preparing resolutely to defend our 
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own country; and then, in all probability, we 
shall have no war at all. If we begin the attack, 
we shall make our cause odious in the eyes of our 
neighbours. We shall obtain the character of 
rs; we shall be represented as a restless, 
turbulent people, disturbing the repose of Europe, 
in contempt of old treaties, and of our new laws, 
which forbid us to aim at conquests. You will 
have to combat, in the end, not only the kings 
of Europe, but the peoples of Europe, who will 
fight you with that natural animosity felt by 
every man against those who go to disturb the 
repose and well-being of his country'” The 
war party, the overwhelming and intolerant ma- 
jority, had called for an unanimous vote; the mob 
in the galleries were ready to set down as traitors 
to their country all such as opposed the general 
wish ; and, mn the excited humour of the moment, 
there might have been imminent danger in voting 
in opposition to the galleries. only Theodore La- 
meth, Dumas, Becquey, and four other members, 
had the courage to stand up as a minority, all 
the rest, who disapproved of this precipitating of 
hostilities, remained seated and silent, and the 
question was declared to be carried in the affirma- 
tive, with a shouting and a noise as loud as could 
have been made 1f house and galleries had been in 
the act of charging the Austrian army. As soon 
as the “Vive la guerre!” “ Vive la liberté!” 
“Mort aux tyrans!” & , had somewhat subsided, 
Condorcet rose to state that 1t became the na- 
tional assembly to publish a deciaration of the 
political principles which had led them to their 
present resolution, and that he had such a decla- 
ration ready written for them. The assembly 
agreed that the philosopher and master in politics 
should be heard , and thereupon Condorcet began 
to read a long paper, the scope of which was to 
prove that the French people were forced into 
this war by the iniquity of despots, and that they 
had given no provocation whatever. Gensonné, 
who had been working with a committee ap- 
pointed to draw up the decree of war, soon step- 
ped forward with that decree written and fin- 
ished, and forthwith the assembly adopted it 
unanimously, and appointed a deputation of 
twenty-four to carry it to the Tuileries for the 
king’s signature and sanction' ~° 
The poor helpless king, who hoped that the 
chances of war might liberate him from his cap- 
tivity, if they did not restore him to his former 
power, gave the required assent, and war was 
declared, to the universal satisfaction and joy 
of the people. Becquey, who had been hissed 
and hooted in the assembly, was almost the only | 
public man that deprecated hostilities, and quite 
the only one that had the boldness to declare 
that the French from the beginning were aiming 
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at aggressions and foreign conquests, and were 
looking to war as the most profitable occupation 
in which their unbridled, half-famished demo- 
cracy could be engaged. JRobespierre and his 
party regretted the declaration of war, only be- 
cause they considered that the army had not yet 
been sufficiently democratized, and that La Fa- 
yette and the generals of the old monarchy would 
be sure to betray the people. The language of the 
Jacobin Club was— ‘Let us have sans-culottes 
generals, sans-culottes officers, and none but sans- 
culottes for soldiers, and, by arms and by adroit 
emissaries, the tricolor cockade will make the 
tour of the globe.” 

At the moment when war was declared, the 
vast frontier of the kingdom from Dunkirk to 
Huningen was divided into three great military 
commands; and was watched, besides, by numer- 
ous corps of national guards, and a whole people 
more or less armed. On the left of this long line, 
from Dunkirk to Philippeville, was the army of 
the north, commanded by old Rochambeau, and 
consisting of 40,000 men and 8000 horses. Be- 
tween Philippeville and the lines of Weissen- 
burg was the army of the centre, commanded 
by La Fayette, and counting at least 45,000 men 
and 7000 horses, and to the right of this centre, 
and stretching away from the limes of Weissen- 
burg as far us Basle, was the army of the Rhine, 
commanded by Luckner, and consisting of 35,000 
men and 8000 horses. The frontier of the Alps 
and the Pyrenees, where attacks were expected 
from the King of Sardinia and the King of Spam, 
was watched by General Montesquieu with 
another army, which, for the present, had nothing 
to do, as the Itahan and Spanish courts were not 
yet ready to act in concert with the emperor. Of 
the three generals on the northern frontier, where 
the war was to commence, La Fayette was the 
best stationed ; and, as he was also the youngest, 
it was expected that he would be the most active 
of the three. He had spoken loudly of the great 
things he would perform, but he was destined 
soon to find that he could do httle or nothing; 
that he was suspected by his own troops, and 
that the widest differences of opinion prevailed 
between him and Rochambeau and Luckuer, and 
again between all three of them and Dumouriez, 
who, though minister for foreign affairs, acted as 
war minister and took upon himself the entire 
direction of the campaign, the Girondist DeGrave, 
the nominal war minister, being a young man, 
and equally without experience and ability. Du- 
mouriez insisted from the beginning that they 
ought to commence operations by making a dash 
upon Belgium, where the people were ready to 
rise and join them. “The number of the discon- 
tented in that country,” says Dumouriez himself, 


“was so very encouraging! The dismantling of 
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the fortifications, and the rupture of the barrier 
treaty, caused by the late Emperor Joseph, had 
prepared the Belgic provinces to receive the law 
from France, because there was nothing to pro- 
tect them from invasion. The people appeared 
to solicit our assistance. In short, whether 
friendly or unfriendly, it was wise to select this 
as the first theatre of the war, 1m order to anti- 
cipate the house of Austria . .. Besides, 
but httle preparation was needful for the attack. 
The Austrians had not more than 30,000 men 
there. The country was nich and fertile and 
every where open, and the people expected us with 
impatience’ as a proof of which 1t is to be recol- 
lected that they received us with joy six months 
after, notwithstanding the shameful disasters 
that accompanied our first il-managed attempts 
at mvasion”' But Rochambeau, when this plan 
was opened to him at Paris, had strongly disap- 
proved of it, had recommended remaining on the 
defensive, had called Dumouriez a fool, and had 
set out for his head-quarters on the frontiers nm 
a pet La Fayette, who had been so eager to 
assist the Belgian revolutionists two years before, 
when the Emperor Leopold was reducing them 
to order, and when Austria had given no provo- 
cation whatever to France, not only approved of 
the plan of invasion, but endeavoured to appro- 
priate to himself the original conception of it. 
He not only attempted to deprive Dumouriez of 
his glory, but, according to that brillant adven- 
turer, the most trickish and intmguing of men, 
he tried to trick him and dupe him 1n other mat- 
ters, and set forth ambitious claims, which could 
not have been listened to without disgusting 
Rochambeau and Luckner, and giving to him (La 
Fayette) more power than any party was dis- 
posed to intrust him with. 

The plan being somewhat modified, a part of 
the invading force, which was all to be concen- 
trated under the present command of La Fayette, 
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fantry, swearing that they were surrounded and 
betrayed; and the infantry, thrown into perfect 
disorder by this unsoldierhke movement, took 
them at their word, and followed them in their 
mad flight. In vain Biron, young Rochambeau, 
and other officers conjured them to stop; there 
was no rallying them; and they never stopped 
till they reached Valenciennes, where they threat- 
ened to massacre all their general officers. These 
10,000 runaways were pursued by only 500 or 600 
Austrian hight horse, who captured Biron’s bag- 
gage and military chest. On the very same day 
and hour Major-general Theobald Duillon’s divi- 
sion of 3000 men, which had left Lille and ad- 
vanced as far as Bessieux, manifested the same 
panic at the apparition of 800 or 900 Austrians 
who had sallied out of Tournai; and they fled 
back to Lille without ever looking behind them, 
abandoning artillery, baggage, and almost every- 
thing else. Theobald Dillon, who entered Lille 
after the fugitives, was massacred by his own 
men, as well as a lheutenant-colonel of engineers. 
The bodies of these two victims, together with 
that of an unsworn priest, were hung up on a 
gallows; and, the populace jomuing the soldiery, 
all kinds of excesses were committed, including 
the butchery of some Austrian prisoners of war, 
who had been surprised and taken near the fron- 
tier at the first 1rruption.? No one dared to hint 
that brave men ought to have stayed to see how 
they were betrayed before they fled ; all joined in 
crying that their superior officers were aristocrats, 
and engaged in a plot against liberty. La Fa- 
yette would no longer venture to move from the 
position he had chosen at Givet, and he stayed 
there, doubting of his troops and complaining of 
Dumouriez and the rest of the Gironde ministry, 
till his provisions began to fail him. Although 
they agreed on no other point, old Rochambeau 
united with La Fayette in writing letters to the 
king and to the national assembly, to throw all 


was drawn from Rochambeau’s army of the | the blame of what had happened, upon Dumov- 


north, and a part from Luckner’s army of the 
Rhine. By the lst of May, La Fayette got all 
his heavy artillery as far as Givet, but instead 
of pressing forward for Namur, which he might 
have taken on the 2d of May, he began making 
a fixed position of Givet General Biron, setting 
out from Valenciennes, crossed the Belgian fron- 
tiers on the 29th of April, and on the 30th pressed 
onward for Mons. But scarcely had his people 
caught sight of some Austrian hight troops which 
General Beaulieu had sent out of Mons, when 
they set up a terrible shout that they were be- 
trayed, and this was presently followed by the 
cry of Sauve qui peut. Two regiments of dra- 
goons, who are said not even to have seen the 


enemy, galloped back into the ranks of the in- 
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riez and Ais plan of campaign, and at last to de- 
clare that they could no longer obey the orders 
of an ignorant Gironde council and a presumptu- 
ous minister. 
The Parisan clubs took up the cry of the sol- 
' diery, that they had been betrayed by their aris- 
tocratic leaders. The Cordelier Club sent a de- 
putation to the bar of the assembly, to complain 
that the lives of their brave soldiers had been 
treacherously sacrificed by their generals. But 
in simple truth, there had been no fighting what- 
ever, for except a few stragglers, none of the 
French had got within reach even of an Aus- 





2 The reader will look in vam for this horrible fact in M 
Thiers and the French writers of lustory We derive it from 4 
letter addremed by La Fayette to the minister at war, dated 
Grvet, the 2d of May. 
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trian rifle; if they had stopped in their panic 
flight, and had formed, the Austrians must have 
run back without fighting, for they were solely 
hght troope, without artillery or anything what- 
ever to support them; but the journalists and 
popular harangues had always been talking about 
‘Thermopyle, and the orator of the Cordeher de- 
patation was determined that a Thermopyle 
there should be, or should have been, with a 
perfect parity of numbers to the ancient one. 
<¢Three hundred of our brethren,” said they, 
“have perished! They have had the fate of the 
Spartans at Thermopyle! The public voice, 
always truer than the ministerial voice, makes 
us believe that they have been the victims of 
treachery and treason '” 

During all these days, or from the arrival ot 
the news of the disgraceful flight of the troops 
on the fronticr at the beginning of May, down 
to the dissolution of the king’s guard at the end 
of that month, many significant debates and pro- 
eeedings had taken place in the great Jacobin 
Club; and it may be imagined whether theteeming 
Jacobin press lay unproductive or mlent After 
Chabot had declared that not only Dillon, who 
had been massacred, but that all the other gene- 
rals were rank traitors and conspirators, Robes- 
pierre undertook to explain the results which 
might be expected in future, uf the whole army 
was not put under true sans-culottes generals 
He also delivered a discourse, and printed it 
afterwards in his own newspaper, “On the means 
of making war usefully” In this discourse he 
said that the idea had often been emphatically 
announced that the French printing-press would 
be as terrible an engine as French artillery in 
prostrating kings and tyrants; yet, ander a cor- 
rupt administration, no life and activity had been 
put into this revolutionary press Why had there 
not been printed manifestoes and short essays to 
develope the doctrines of the rights of man, and 
the true principles of democratic hberty? Why 
had not such papers been translated, under the 
eye of the French government, into the German 
language and the Belgic patois? Why had not 
such translations been distmbuted, by tens of 
thousands, among the people and the soldiers of 
the Austrian army, before the French columns 
attempted to move into Belgium? This was a 
monstrous omission. If the French really wished 
for victories, and the destruction of kingships 
aud aristocracies, they must thoroughly convert 
the common people, the popular masses, in the 
cvuntries which were to be the seat of their wars; 
they must indoctrinate and revolutionize the 
standing armies of all the despots; and, in work- 
ing in this sense, the French press would be in- 
deed more terrible than French artillery. But, 
before they could carry on the war usefully | 
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abroad, there was one general measure that was 
absolutely indispensable: this was to make war 
at home upon aristocracy, perfidy, and tyranny! 
If they struck down the enemies to the people, 
if they thqroughly worked out the glorious prin- 
ciple of the rights of man within France, they 
might expect victory and every advantage with- 
out, but not otherwise. After warning the people 
to beware of La Fayette, and of every other 
commander, Robespierre concluded by saying, 
“Frenchmen, if you would conquer, be patient, 
intrepid, cautious, proud, cool, and distrustfu /” 

Urged on by suspicion and fear (the two great 
sources of the national cruelty) numerous arrests 
were made; the prisons were crammed with un- 
sworn priests and with men who had had the 
misfortune to be born in the condition of gentle- 
men, mots and émeutes were made mm Paris and 
elsewhere; it was announced that Paris alone 
contained 40,000 conspirators against the rights 
of man, who must be watched and kept down by 
the true sons of liberty from the departments; a 
cry for blood ran through the whole kingdom, 
and that this thirst might be satisfied, the Giron- 
dins, uniting with the ultra-Jacobins, passed a 
decree, calling to the capital 20,000 of the pro- 
vincial federates—the most needy and desperate 
of those armed rabbles which La Fayette had 
mainly helped to call into existence These des- 
peradoes were for the most part sans-culottes in 
the literal meaning of the term. When they 
jomed and fraternized with the now pike-armed 
canadle of Paris and of the faubourgs, they were 
irresistible; and the reign of terror, with its 
wholesale massacres, may be said to have begun 
from that day. 

At this critical moment Antome Frangois, 4 
member of the assembly, and a native of Nantes, 
where, before the revolution, he had exercised 
the double calling of lawyer and officer of cusa- 
toms—a thrifty, shifty man, who was now a hot 
republican, but who, lke so many others, became 
an imperialist under Napoleon and a royalist 
under the restored Bourbons—announced that 
the great Dr. Priestley had confided his son Wil- 
liam to his care, in order that he mght make a 
good Frenchman, or citizen of the world, and 
republican of him. Priestley himeelf, in a fare- 
well address which he or his friends took care to 
print, said to his son, “Go, and live among a 
brave and hospitable people! Go, and learn from 
them to detest tyranny and to love liberty!” 
Francois of Nantes, after reading a long eulogium 
on the science and exalted liberalism of the Eng- 
lish father, demanded letters of naturalization 
for the son. Lacépéde, the naturalist, who had 
acquired fame before the revolution began by a 
treatise upon reptiles, seconded the motion, and 
the letters of naturalization were granted unani- 
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mously. This being done, William Priestley 
presented himself at the bar of the assembly, to 
express his gratitude for that national adoption 
which had admitted him into the number of 
French citizens, &. Together with the decree 
for calling up the provincial federates, the as- 
sembly also presented, for the king’s sanction, a 
terrible law, awarding transportation or 1mprison- 
ment to all priests who had refused to take the 
serment civigue ‘This prince,” says Dumouriez, 
‘¢ was not only scrupulous, but courageous, when 
religion was concerned.” Louis laid the decree 
of law upon the council-table, and declared that 
nobody should ever prevail upon him to sanction 
it. Dumouriez told him, that far from saving 
the priests by his veto, he would expose them to 
the danger of being massacred. The queen ob- 
jected to the proposed federated camp. “Think, 
sir,” said she to Dumouriez, “ how hard it is for 
the king to sanction a decree which will bring 
20,000 rogues to Paris, perhaps to massacre him!” 
The constitution established allowed the king a 
suspensive veto, but his present Gironde munis- 
ters, in common with the assembly, were deter- 
mined that he should not exercise any such power. 
These sans-culottes ministers insulted Louis to 
hus face, browbeat him, and turned the council- 
chamber into a bear-garden; they frequently 
quarrelled with one another in the royal pre- 
sence; and,on one occasion, a quarrel came very 
nigh to the drawing of swords and the shedding 
of blood under Louis’s eyes. The virtuous Ro- 
land, who assumed to be a sort of premier, be- 
haved towards the king in a heartless and treach- 
erous manner. He was leagued with all the men 
that were most eager for the abolition of royalty 
and the overthrow of the constitutions they had 
so solemnly and so repeatedly sworn to maintain 
at the cost of their lives; and, while occupying 
the post of a minister of the crown, he was inces- 
santly sneering at monarchic institutions. Now 
he obstinately persisted in reading a long letter 
at the council-table, which he had addressed some 
two or three days before to his majesty. This 
precious piece of political pedantry and republican 
insolence was written, not by Citizen Roland, but 
by the citizeness his wife, who was in the habit 
of drawing up nearly al) his plans, and writing 
nearly all his papers; and who magnanimously 
declares, in her Mémotres, that for her husband 
she could even have condescended to write homi- 
les and sermons! 

The Girondist lecture to royalty, like nearly 
all the productions of that school, is long and 
tediously verbose; it has been printed m many 
places, and may be found entire in the book of 
M. Thiers, who calls it “that famous letter ;” but 
the substance of it was, that, through various 
iniquitous means, the constitution had got lamed, 
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and could not march; that the king bad 
guilty of perjury, &c.; and that nothing could 
make the constitution go, except 
execution of the new decree against the prieste, 

and the immediate assembling of the patriotic 
camp of 20,000 men. After telling the king that 

it was vain for him to think of drawing back or 
of temporizing, this amiable republicancses, who 
soon saw blood enough, and whose own veins 
soon went to swell the red torrent, said in this. 
letter, which her husband read to the king’s face 
—*“The revolution is in the mind of the people; 
it must be purchased at the price of blood, and 
be cemented by blood, 1f wisdom does not prevent 
it by adopting measures which are still possible!” 
‘Monsieur Roland,” said Louis, “it is now three 
days since you transmitied a copy of this letter 
to me. it was therefore useless to read it to me 

before my council; and, besides, you told me it 

was to remain an eternal secret between you and 

me” The king then withdrew. By the advice 
of Dumouriez, the king dismissed Roland and 

his satellites, Servan and Claviére. Upon this 
Roland wrote a letter to the assembly, and basely 

inclosed in it his letter to the king, which he had 

solemnly declared should never be known, except 

to Louis and himself. The assembly read “that 

famous letter” with enthusiastic applause, and 

forthwith ordered it to be printed, and sent to 

the eighty-three departments. The menaces and 

sinister prophecies ‘it contained insured, in a 

manner, their own fulfilment , and Roland's tell- 
ing the king all that he had to fear from the 
people was, indeed, suggesting to the people all 
that they had to do against the king.’ 

The publication of this letter to the king, which, 
as Dumouriez says, actually pointed daggers at 
the breast of that unhappy prince, would have 
produced some terrible émeute, without any other 
agency, public or secret. But there were secret 
and most powerful agencies that had been most 
actively employed ever since the moment that 
Louis turned out the Girondist ministers; and 
nothing was more true than the intelligence 
Dumouriez gave the king, that the Girondista, 
united by Mayor Petion and the municipality, 
were agitating the Faubourg St. Antoine. Petion 
—Virtue Petion, as he was now styled by the 
sans-culoties, who, in little more than a year, 
drove him away, to perish by famine or by poison, 
and to be devoured by wolves—had all the neces- 
sary knowledge of persons and places. He called 
upon the brewer Santerre, the butcher Legendre, 
the ex-Capuchin Chabot, the ex-Marquis St. 
Huruge, and other men of that stamp; he held 
several meetings with them, and urged them to 
make a demonstration with their Parisian pikes, 
which, by this time, were counted at some 30,000- 
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or 40,000. Petion even made up matters for the 
nonce with Robespierre, whose esteem he had lost 
by identifying himself with the Gironde party ; 
and the immense popular influence of the Incor- 
ruptible was added to that of the mayor of Paris. 

It was soon resolved to break into the Tuil- 
eries, and give the king and queen a moral lesson. 
On the 20th of June, at the dawn of day, an im- 
mense mob began to assemble in the Faubourgs 
St. Antoine and St. Marcel fo beat of drum. 
About eight o'clock they began to form them- 
selves into marching columns; but it was not 
until nearly eleven o’clock, when Brewer Santerre, 
at the head of a strong detachment of invalids 
and other old soldiers, joined them, that they 
began their march towardsthe Tuileries. Nothing 
could be more terribly clear than their em- 





blems and devices. Their standard, par excel- 
lence, was a pair of old black silk breeches 
extended on a tall cross-staff, with these words 
underneath :—“‘Tremble, tyrants! the sans-cul- 
ottesare coming!” On another tall staff they car- 
ried a builock’s heart, pierced through with the 
steel head of a pike, and having inscribed beneath 
—“ Aristocrat's heart” Women and children 
marched in column with the men, and all were 
armed with pikes and iron-shod clubs. From 
the pike-heads streamed tricolor ribands; and 
banners were distributed along the line of march, 
with inscriptions like these :—“Without breeches, 
but free ;” “Down with the veto;” “Long live 
liberty ;” “Death to all tyrants;” “Advice to 
Louis XVI ;” “When the country is in danger 
all sans-culottes rine;” “The people are tired 
of suffering, and will have an entire liberty 
or death ;* “We only want union, liberty, and 
equality ;° &c. They halted at the door of the 
assembly, -All the cité droit who had courage 
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enough to express their opinion, declared that 
the assembly ought not to admit this armed 
multitude; but the Jacobins and the Girondista, 
with louder and bolder voices, declared that the 
citizens, who only wanted to present a petition, 
ought to be received by the representatives of 
the people with civility, resect, and a welcome. 
Vergniaud, “the most eloquent orator of the as- 
sembly, whose soul was devoured with the love 
of the public good,” mounted to the speaking- 
place, and told the assembly that these were not 
times to be too particular, and that petitioners not 
a few had been admitted there before. Dumolard, 
on the other side, said that everybody knew that 
that shameful abuse had been established ; but 
that it was now time to put an end to it, if they 
did not wish the assembly and the king to appear 
equally, in the eyes of all 
Europe, the merest slaves of 
an insolent mob. But, while 
he was speaking, the lumber- 
ing of cannon, the roll of 
drums, and the shouts, and 
shrieks, and shrill cries of 
men, women, and children, 
announced that the faubourg 
columns had arrived in the 
square outside the Salle de 
Manége, and a letter was 
handed in from Santerre to 
the president. This letter, 
which was read with that 
promptness which was de- 
manded by any missive from 
such a quarter, stated briefly 
that the patriots of the fan- 
bourgs merely wanted to be 
admitted to the bar, in order 
to confound their calumniators, and prove them- 
selves still the men of the 14th of July, 1789. 
In the midst of an idle debate—most idle and 
absurd in every respect, for if they had wished 
it, the assembly could not have kept out the 
pikes and the clubs, the bullock’s heart, and 
the black breeches—the impatient mob rushed 
into the hall, and filled it almost to suffocation. 
Then Gnadet made a speech, not merely to ex- 
cuse, but to justify their coming ; and to propose 
that they should be permitted to defile, with their 
arms and banners, before the assembly. Crowd- 
ing into some order, the head of the columns came 
up to the bar; and then Santerre, with a naked 
sword in his hand, being flanked by St. Huruge, 
who held another drawn sabre, delivered an ora- 
tion in his loudest voice. The burden of it was 
that the sovereign people must have their way 
in all things; that the king had committed a 
crime against the nation by the late dismissal of 
that patriotic minister Roland ; that the armies, 
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instead of being in the high career of victory and 
conquest, were inactive and paralyzed; that it 
was suspected that this inactivity was owmg to 
the executive power, and that, 1f this were true, 
the executive power ought to be annihilated 
forthwith. When this precious harangue was 
finished, the president (M. Frangois of Nantes, 
the same who had made Dr. Priestley’s son a 
French citizen) replied, with what some French 
writers call “remarkable dignity.” He told 
Santerre and the pike-armed rabble that they 
were all fellow-citizens, and that the people and 
the assembly were but one; that the assembly, 
as the representatives of twenty-four millions of 
men, announced to them through his organ that 
they would disconcert all the plans of the con- 
spirators by the sword of the law, as the law 
alone ought to avenge the people, &c. By that 
time there were at the least 30,000 men, women, 
and children in the Place du Carrousel, and they 
all intended to defile through the hall with their 
pikes and their bludgeons, their swords and 
guns. One formalist of a deputy wished to know 
whether the citizens of the Faubourgs St Antoine 
and St Marcel were to be permitted to traverse 
the hall thus armed; but the assembly, to save 
their dignity, called him to order, and, without 
mentioning arms, decreed that the citizens should 
traverse the hall While this idle talk was going 
on among the legislators, the sovereign mob 
formed, and began to march through the hall, 
coming 1n at one door and going out at the other, 
and shouting “Down with the veto '” “ Long live 
liberty and equality'” ‘Long live the patriots 
without breeches!” and dancing the Carmagnole, 
which was their war or liberty dance, and singing, 
in deafening chorus, the (a zra, or “It will go” 
song. A very long time was necessarily con- 
sumed in these performances, and it appears to 
have been about four o’clock in the afternoon 
before the patriot citizens got clear of the hall, 
and consolidated their columns for an. assault on 
the Tuileries, They had scarcely cleared out 
when another formidable deputation, though not 
quite so numerous, marched up to the bar of the 
house, as if to give an additional, but scarcely 
necessary proof of how much the Girondists had 
had to do with this msurrection. The deputa- 
tion consisted of armed men from the first and 
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strong iron railing which incloses the garden of 
the Tuileries. Some faint hope was entertained 
that the gens d’armes and the national guardsmen 
would stand by the king; but the gens d’armes 
refused to load their muskets, and the national 
guards surrounded the artillery, swearing that 
they would not permit them to fire upon the 
people. If the king’s guard, so recently and so 
opportunely disbanded, had been there, matters 
might have taken a different turn; but, with 
such precious defenders as Louis had, he could 
do nothing but submit. The national guards 
threw open the gate, and the living torrent rushed 
into the garden, with Santerre and a cannon at 
their head. Near the door of the palace a num- 
ber of respectable citizens surrounded the brewer, 
and endeavoured, by persuasion or by terror, to 
prevent his entrance. They told him that he 
would be responsible for whatever might happen; 
that he was the sole chief of that most unconsti- 
tutional movement; that he had basely deceived 
the people, and would soon be regarded by all as 
a scoundrel. Santerre turned pale, but Butcher 
Legendre gave him anencouraging wink, and then 
the brewer cried out, “‘Gentlemen, I take you 
all to witness that I refuse to march at your head 
unto the king’s apartments!” and then the gentle- 
men who carried pikes and the bullock’s heart, 
perfectly understanding what was meant, closed 
their ranks, pressed forward, and swept on before 
them Santerre and those who were remonstrating 
with him. They found the strong oak door of 
the outward apartment closed upon them; but 
they dragged a cannon up the broad staircase, 
and pointed it agamst the door, which presently 
flew open At the same moment other divisions 
of the patriots broke open other doors and win- 
dows with sledge-hammers and axes, and entered 
different parts of the palace at once. Nothing 
remained between the king and the mob, save 
one inner door, which presently shook and cracked 
under the blows of the sans-culottes, Louis or- 
dered 1t to be opened, and even advanced to meet 
the mob, expecting instant death, but being pre- 
pared to die unflinchingly hke a martyr. “‘ What 
is it you want?” said he. The foremost patriots 
recoiled awe-stricken; but anon the masses in 
the rear, who could neither hear his words nor 
see his calm, unmoved countenance, drove them 


second battalion of the department of the Gir- ! forward, and in they rushed by hundreds. Some 


onde, who were going, they said, to the frontiers, 
and who could not, in passing through Paris, 
neglect to pay the homage of their respect and 
fidelity to the assembly. As soon as their orator 
had read his oration, and the complacent presi- 
dent had rephed to it, the house adjourned till the 
evening, and the deputies went to their dinners. 
In the meantime the patriot columns, with the 
transfixed heart at their head, moved along the 
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of the grenadiers of the national guards who be- 
longed to the more respectable classes had got 
into the room by a private staircase. M. de 
Bougainville, fearing that, if they did not murder 
the king with their pikes and axes, the n-rushing 
multitude would throw him down and smother 
him, cried out to these grenadiers to carry his 
majesty into the embrasure of one of the win- 
dows, and place benches and tables before him 
317—8 
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to keep off the crowd. This was promptly done, 
and the few grenadiers placed themselves im- 
mediately in front of the benches between the 
king and the rabble. “Sire, fear nothing,” said 
one of the grenadiers. Louis took the man’s 
hand, and, placing it over his heart, said, “Feel 
whether I fear!” Twice, it is said, a pike was 
thrust at his body, but parried by one of the 
national grenadiers. But there was another 
member of that doomed race who could meet 
martyrdom with a heart as unpalpitating as Louis, 
and who had active courage as well as fortitude 
and the power of enduring. At the deadliest 
part of the hurly-burly and fury, Madame Ehza- 
beth attempted to run to her brother. The irre- 
sistible mob,were uttering frightful mprecations 
agamst the queen, and calling for her head 
“Ah!” said Elizabeth, “let them believe that I 
am the queen, so that she may have time to es- 
cape'” The noble-minded woman could not reach 
the king, nor could the queen and her children 
escape out of the palace, which was invaded on 
every side, and completely surrounded without 
They, too, were prudently carried into the em- 
brasure of a window in the council-chamber, 
which was within the apartment where Louis 
was standing ; and there they stood, behind chairs 
and tables—the queen, her little boy and girl, 
Madame Ehzabeth, the faithful Princess of Lam- 
balle, the Princess of Tarente, and three other 
ladies A national grenadier had the forethought 
to hand the queen an enormous tricolor cockade, 
and this she stuck in her cap Many of the 
sans-culottes had got drunk on bad wine, which 
had been copiously distributed to them by San- 
terre and others One of them in this condition 
presented to the king, at the end of a pike, a cap 
of liberty or bonnet rouge, one of those red 
worsted night-caps which Brissot had learnedly 
recommended as the proper head-gear for re- 
publicans. Louis calmly took it, and placed it on 
his head ; and, further to pacify the madmen, he 
joined in the cry of “Long live hberty'” “Long 
live the nation'" By this time the heat was 
suffocating. The king complained of thirst. a 
black bottle was handed to him from the mob, 
and he drank out of it—to the health of the 
nation. The grenadiers had placed him on a 
table, as near as possible to the window, and 
there he stood for full four hours with the red 
cap on his head. A young man mounted another 
table in front of him, and kept repeating for a 
long time, “I demand, in the name of the 100,000 
souls who surround me, the recall of the patriot 
ministers' I demand the sanction of the decree 
against the priests, the sanction of the decree for 
the camp of 20,000 men! I demand the imme- 
diate execution of both decrees, or you shall 
perish!” The only answers that these and other 
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terrible and indecent threats could extort from 
the king were that this was not the form or the 
manner in which to demand his assent—that he 
would never depart from the strict lne of the 
law and the constitution. The assembly, who 
had adjourned and gone to their dinners, in order 
not to be called upon to interrupt the moral 
lesson of the mob, did not re-assemble until past 
six o'clock. Then, to preserve some appearances, 
they sent a deputation to the palace to request 
the mob to withdraw, and to tell the king how 
sorry they were for all that had happened. About 
the same time Mayor Petion found his way to 
the Tuileries, to allay the storm—to conjure the 
foul fiend which he more than any other man 
had raised. Approaching the king, he said, with 
one of the most barefaced lies that ever came 
from the lips of Jacobin or Girondist, “Sire, I 
have only this instant learned the situation in 
which you are placed.” Louis calmly rephed, 
“That 1s very astonishing, for I have been in 
this situation these two hours'” And there, in 
spite of the coming of Petion and the deputation 
from the assembly, he was destined to remain 
nearly two more mortal hours, half-stifled by the 
heat and stench, half-deafened by harangues here 
and harangues there (there were fifty orators 
speaking at once in different parts of those state- 
rooms), and by shouts and clamours inside and 
outside, that never ceased for a single second. 
In the end, between eight and nine in the even- 
ing, it being considered that the moral lesson was 
complete, Santerre, “the king of the faubourgs,” 
got all his patriots out of the palace. Vergniand 
and the republican deputies, who had come over 
from the assembly in deputation, could scarcely 
have desired to see royalty in a more degraded 
state, or a palace more perfectly sans-culottized. 
The sadness of the scene, and perhaps still more 
the tone of the queen’s voice, and the expression 
of her countenance, drew tears even from the 
eyes of that lost Jacobin, Merlin, who was one 
of the deputies whom the assembly had so op- 
portunely and appropriately sent to the king. 
Marie Antoinette perceived his emotion, and said 
to him, “You weep, M Merlin, at seeing the 
king and his family treated thus cruelly by a 
people whom he has always wished to make 
happy.” “It is true, madame,” replied Merlin, 
“I weep for the misfortunes of a woman, hand- 
some, endued with sensibility, and the mother of 
a family; but, do not mistake me, there is not 
one of my tears shed for the king orfor the queen: 
I hate kings and queens—this is the only feeling 
they inspire in me—this is my religion.” Thus 
ended that doomsday of monarchy, the 20th of 
June, in the Tuileries ; for no pen has attempted 
to put upon record the scenes which passed in 
that palace when rabble and legislators were all 
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themselves. 

Eight thousand Parisians, not of the sans- 
culottic order, had signed a petition against the 
federate camp, and 20,000 of the same class of 
citizens now signed an address to the king. Some 
other addresses came up from Rouen, Havre, 
and several large towns. All the respectabilities 
of the national guards vowed—now that it was 
far too late—that they would stand by the king, 
and resist the pikemen, who were threatening 
the most complete and most sanguimary anarchy. 
La Fayette, too, brimful of confidence, resolved 
to go to the capital, and there bring the Jacobms 
and pikemen to order, and set all things straight. 
He who was, in very truth, “‘ by dint of experi- 
ence improving in blunders,” quitted his army, 
and suddenly appeared in Pams on the 28th of 
June, at an early hour of the mornmg. Old 
Luckner had told him that the sans-culottes 
would surely cut off his head, and several per- 
sons on his road had entreated him to give up 
his desperate project His arrival, the news of 
which was heard with astonishment, was soon 
known throughout Paris He went to the bar 
of the assembly, and said that “the acts of vio- 
lence commutted on the 20th at the Tuileries have 
excited the alarm and indignation of all good 
citizens, and especially of the army!” This was 
doing worse than nothing He saw the king and 
queen at the Tuuleries, and told them that he 
was going to save them and the monarchy from 
destruction, but he had no rational, feasible plan 
of deliverance to propose, and their majesties 
would not and could not trust him It was said 
that the queen declared to those about her, that 
1, was better to perish than to trust a man who 
had done them so much harm. After passing a 
night or two at Pars, not without the risk of 
being assassinated, this hero of two worlds fied 
rather than travelled back to his camp on the 
frontiers. He had not got many mules on his 
road ere he was burned 1n effigy by the Parisians, 
with horrible imprecations, and at the same 
time Jacobin emissaries, travelling nearly as fast 
as himself, were wending their way to the army 
to preach mutiny and murder to the common 
soldiers That nothing night be wanting to keep 
up the ferment, Mayor Petion placarded the streets 
of Paris with an alarming proclamation, com- 
mencing, “ Citizens, the storm 1s preparing'” As 
it was a Sabbath-day, when all the world was 
idle and abroad, this placard was seen by every- 
body. It led to a deal of scuffling and fighting 
with sticks in the streets and public places; and 
several individuals who belonged, or were sup- 
posed to belong to La Fayette’s party, were 
wounded and all but killed in the Palais Royal. 

It was not long after this that certain intelli- 
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gence was received of the hostile movements of 
the King of Prussia. On the morning of the 
11th of July the assembly voted that the country 
was in danger. This decree made the people 
more suspicious and more ferocious than ever; 
and the dethronement and imprisonment of the 
king were now loudly called for on all sides. La 
Fayette had made a federation of respectabilities; 
but now it had been resolved to have a feast of 
the federation of the pikemen, and the 20,000 
desperadoes from the provinces. On the morn- 
ing of the 14th of July, the federates assembled 
in the Faubourg St. Antoine with the most des- 
perate of the sans-culottes; the pikemen and 
pikewomen were admitted into the ranks of the 
national guards, whose commanders had been all 
changed, the gendarmerie on foot and horseback, 
and all the troops of the line then in Pans, drew 
up on the boulevards; and from the square of 
the Bastille to Porte St. Martin nothing was 
seen but troops and an armed multitude, the 
rough pikes being rather more numerous than 
the bayonets. Some of La Fayette’s respectability 
battalions were observed to be sadly thinned ; 
the bankers, the stockbrokers, the merchants, the 
lawyers, the men of property or gentlemanly 
habits, had refused to serve under the sans-cul- 
otte commandants that had been appointed. A 
faubourg orator delivered an harangue upon this 
text —“ All the kings of the earth are conspir- 
ing against us; therefore let us swear the ruin 
of all kings” The members of the assembly, 
the municipal authorities, and all manner of con- 
stituted bodies joined the armed mob Nearly 
every man wore on his hat the words, “ Long live 
Petion'” or “ Petion or death'” The virtuous 
mayor was the real hero or idol of this feast, as 
La Fayette had been of the federation of 1790; 
but already his glory had reached the culminat- 
ing point The wretched king, who had not been 
able to prevent this new federation, made up his 
wavering mind to be present at it, with some 
most faint hope that, by showing himself in the 
midst of the people and these much-dreaded 
federates from the provinces, and by protesting 
and taking fresh oaths, he might turn the cere- 
mony to his own advantage, disarm the popular 
animosity, and still that termble cry for déché- 
ance, which could only be a synonyme for death. 
The queen, who showed on every occasion a de- 
termination to share in the dangers of her hus- 
band, insisted upon accompanying him. They 
took the little dauphin with them to the Champ 
de Mars, where they arrived long before the pro- 
cession, and where they were kept waiting, with- 
out receiving one sign of respect or good-will, 
except from a few timid hirelings whom Bertrand 
de Moleville had paid to cry “Vive la reme!” 
when the queen should hold up the dauphin in 
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her arms to show him to the people. The Champ 
de Mars was surrounded with eighty or more 
pieces of artillery; and every inscription, emblem, 
or device looked like a threat and a malediction 
to royalty. At last—at about five o’clock in the 
evening—the multitudinous procession, loosely 
estimated at from 400,000 to 500,000 men, women, 
and children, began to arrive, deafening the royal 
ear with shouting “ Long life to Petion '” “ Petion 
or death'” and revolting the strong religious 
feelings of the king by filling the air with church 
incense, burned before the only god of the French, 
the plaster-of-Paris image of Liberty. When the 
federates and the pikemen, the national guards, 
and the troops of the Ime, had volleyed their 
oaths, as if they had been firing shot at the ene- 
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my, the king proceeded on foot, from a tent which 
had been pitched for him and his family, to the 
deal altar of the country, to swear again to that 
constitution which was falling all to pieces, and 
which was so soon to bury him and his under its 
ruins. The president of the assembly and a hoat 
of other functionaries committed, knowingly and 
wilfully, the same act of perjury, mn the midst of 
cannonading, shouting, and Ca tra singing. Louis 
then descended, and traversed again the confused 
mass of the people, which rolled and roared like 
the Bay of Biscay in a storm. These people never 
saw him again until they saw him, firm and com- 
posed even as he now was, upon the guillotine 
scaffold in the Place Louis XV., re-named “Place 
de la Révolution.” 
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“] Y the reception of two terrible and 
most 1ll-timed manifestoes of the 

@ Duke of Brunswick, commander- 

N 2 ) 7 in-chief of the Prussian army of 
invasion—the arrival of more re- 

Se sateen federates from the south— 

the ie adele the Paris municipality—and 
the fury of the clubs, excited by Robespierre, 
Marat, Danton, Camille Desmoulins, and men 
of that stamp—a more sanguinary invasion of the 
Tuileries was soon occasioned. The king had 
been permitted to collect, for the defence of the 
palace, the Swiss guard and some of the can- 
noneers of the national guard On the night of 
the 9th of August the tocsin was sounded in the 
faubourg and throughout Paris, and early on the 
morning of the 10th the mob and the federates 
began to assemble in the Place du Carrousel, 
where they massacred four individuals, because 
they were dressed like gentlemen, and wore smal] 


swords at their sides. For some time there was 
hesitation and fear of red-coated Swiss among 
the sans-culottes of the faubourgs. That burly 
brewer Santerre, who had a very loud voice and 
very little courage, proposed that the business 
should be put off for aday or two. But Wester- 
mann, the hero of this 10th of August, caught 
the brewer by the throat, and told him that he 
must march or die. At about six o'clock the 
heavy firing of cannon told the court that their 
merciless foe was coming. “Sire,” said the queen, 
“this is the time to show yourself, or never.” 
Louis put on his hat, and descended to the gar- 
dens to address his troops. Some grenadiers of 
the national guard belonging to a respectable 
section put their caps on their bayonets and cried 
for the last time “Vive le roi!” But the rest 
looked with mixed anger and contempt at the 
king, and, irritated at the cry of the grenadiers, 
and encouraged by the arrival of some of the 
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cannoneers, who came to point their guns, not 
against the people, but against the palace, they 
shouted “Vive la nation!” “Vive la liberté'” 
“A bas le véto!” “A bas le trattre'” “ Vive Pe- 
tion!” and presently mingled with such cries 
hooting and cursing. Roederer, one of the highest 
municipal authorities, who appears to have been 
employed to frighten the royal family into taking 
refuge among the legislators, now told the king 
and queen that they must flee to the assembly. 
While Roederer was speaking, another municipal 
officer arrived, and said that the people demanded 
only the dethronement of the king. “ But,” said 
the queen, “after this dethronement, what will 
happen?” The municipal was silent. ‘‘Sire,” 
cried Roederer, “ your majesty has not five min- 
utes to lose! there 1s no safety for you except in 
the assembly.” “ But, sir,” said the queen, “we 
have troops yet— .. .” “Madame,” replied 
Roederer, interrupting her, “all Paris 1s march- 

ing !—tout Paris marche!” And then addressing 
the king with greater earnestness than before, 
the procureur-général added, “ Sire, time presses; 

it is no longer a prayer that we make to you, it 
is no longer an advice that we take the lberty to 
give you, we have but one thing to do in this 
moment, and that is, to demand permission to 
drag you to the assembly!” At these words poor 
Louis, who had been seated near a table with his 
hands on his knees, and his eyes fixed on the 
ground, raised his head, looked fixedly at Re- 
derer for some seconds, then turning towards the 
queen he said, “Marchons—let us march,” and 
then rose. Hus affectionate sister said to the 
procureur-général, “‘ Monsieur Roederer, you an- 
swer for the life of the king?” ‘“ Yes, madame, 
with my own hfe,” rephed Reederer, who then 
opened the death-march. At the foot of the 
great staircase Louis halted, and said to Roederer, 
* But what 1s to become of all those persons left 
up stairs?” meaning the members of the dimi- 
nished court, his faithful servants, and the devoted 
men who had run to the palace in the course of 
the preceding night to share in his danger. It was 
never in the heart of Louis to be indifferent, as 
monarchs so often are, to the fate of his friends 
and servants; nor could any extremity of danger 
or distress drive them from his mind. ‘Jeederer 
replied, that, as all the gentlemen appeared to 
be in plain clothes, they had nothing to do but 
to leave their swords and come out—that harm 
could scarcely happen to them. The king con- 
tinued his march. As they passed along the 
terraces of the Tuileries gardens, they had to 
walk over leaves which had fallen abundantly 
from the trees in the course of the night, although 
it was only the 10th of August. “Here is a great 
fall of leaves,” said Louis; “they fall early this 
year!” Some days before this, Manuel had writ- 
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; ten in a, newspaper that the king would only last 


till the fall of the leaves. The little dauphin 
playfully kicked the leaves about, all ignorant of 
the prophecy and its actual fulfilment. The presi- 
dent of the department ran beforehand to the as- 
sembly to announce that the king was coming. A 
deputation came forth from the assembly to meet 
the king. ‘ Sire,” said the premdent, “the assem- 
bly, eager to concur in securing your safety, offers 
you and your family an asylum in its own bosom.”* 

With the departure of the king all motive for 
resistance seemed to cease at the palace, where 
the means of defence were diminished by the 
departure of the grenadiers and others who had 
helped to escort the king. The gens d’armes, 
who had s0 implicitly obeyed Procureur Manuel, 
quitted all their posts, and joined the people with 
cries of “Vive la nation!” the national guards 
that remained in the great courtyard and in the 
gardens of the Tuileries were now all of one mind, 
for those who were well disposed to the king saw 
now no chance of saving their hves except by de- 
claring for the insurgents; but the brave Swiss 
—600 or 600 men, for some of this corps too had 
gone to give escort to the royal family—remained 
at their posts within the palace, nothing daunted 
by the tens of thousands that were gathering 
around them; and there they determined to re- 
main until their orders to that effect should be 
revoked by those who had given them. On the 
other side, the Marseillese and the Breton fede- 
rates, who had come to fight, and who could not 
brook the idea of being disappointed of the plea- 
sure of storming the chfteau, were resolutely 
bent upon entering the palace; and the party, or 
rather the parties, whose :mpulses they obeyed, 
wished for some grand scene there that might 
ternfy all non-republican members, and drive 
the assembly to a rapid solution of the déchéance 
problem. To scare the Swiss, who, with ther 
muskets on their shoulders, were looking out at 
the windows and doors of the palace, the mob 
paraded along the Feuillant terrace with four 
bleeding heads stuck upon pikes. Finding that 
this had no effect, some of the insurgents parleyed 
with the Swiss, who, in sign of peace and friend- 
ship, threw cartridges out of the windows, but 
intamated at the same time that they must do 
their duty Westermann, who had removed the 
indecision of Brewer Santerre in so energetic a 
manner, could, as a native of Alsace (which was 
still more than half German), speak a bad Ger- 
man dialect with facility; and, as he fancied the 
Swiss might not well have understood those who 


} Roederer, Chronique de Conquante Jours, ‘‘ Proceedings of the 
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had parleyed with them in French, he spoke to time entirely cleared the Place du Carrousel. 
them in his Alsatian German. Still the brave, Many of the fleeing rabble never stopped until 
stern men from the mighty Alps and the high they reached the Faubourg St. Antoine, and 
Swiss valleys, remained firm as their nativerocks, never re-appeared on the scene of action until 
the only work to be done was 
to butcher helpless prisoners. 
Westermann, who had risked 
hfe and limb like a soldier, 
rallied the Breton federates, 
and the Demoiselle Théroigne, 
a lady of the Palais Royal, 
who had had a great deal to do 
with every revolutionary de- 
monstration since the march 
to Versailles, ran from rank 
to rank, crying “Vengeance ' 
vengeance! victory or death™ 
Even some of the runaway 
pikemen rallied , and some of 
the national guardsmen who 
had remained within the iron 
railing of the Tuileries, infu- 
viated at seeing Frenchmen 
flee before the Swiss, andthe 
blood of their countrymen 
Swiss Guarps —From prints by Bertaux and Wille shed by foreigners, fired upon 

the Swiss on flank and rear. 

the only men or things that were firm on that The very battalions of Filles St. Thomas and 
day. Not only was the Place du Carrousel now Petits-Péres jomed in this fuslade. The mass 
crowded, but the quays on the other side of the of the artillery of the besiegers was gradually 
Tuileries, and every spot of ground near the collected on one good point; more guns, seized 
palace, were covered with armed multitudes, who, by the mob at the arsenal and in other places, 
for the most part, were kept in ignorance of the were dragged forward; some barricades were 
fact that the king and his family were no longer raised, and a close concentrated fire was opened 
there, and who consequently urged on the attack upon the Swiss and the chiteau. But still the 
with a blind fury. Some voices nearer at hand Swiss kept up their fire by volley and platoon, 
roared out, “ Only give up the chéteau to us,and and, by dint of musketry and their single cannon, 
we are friends!” But the Swiss made no answer. they captured three other pieces of artillery— 
The next message or summons on the partof the but unfortunately without their linstocks. At 
patriots was spoken by three loud cannons that this moment many lookers-on were very doubt- 
fired over or into the roof of the Tuileries. Such ful whether a complete victory would not remain 
of the nobles and gentlemen in black, and such to the Swiss. Napoleon Bonaparte—then a very 
of the servants of the royal household as had not | young and a very poor officer of artillery, who 
escaped before, now fled from the doomed place | was among the spectators, and who afterwards 
in the best manner they could Many of them, | pretended that he was indifferent or merely led 
however, were slain either by cannon balls within | to the spot by curiosity, although in fact he was 
the palace, or by the pikes of the patriota outside ' then professedly an out-and-out Jacobin of the 
of it. The Swiss returned the fire of the three | school of Robespierre—thought that the Swiss 
great guns; and the insurgents then pled all | must beat if they had only a skilful commander. 
their cannon and all their musketry, firing on the | But the Swiss, unable to use the three guns they 
palace from different sides und angles, and aim- | had just captured, and assailed by the national 
ing chiefly at the doorways and windows But | guards as well as by the enemy in front, were 
presently the Swiss made a bold sortie from the soon compelled to fall back upon the palace. 
palace, drove the insurgents back from a barri- They had left, however, on the Place du Carrousel 
cade which they had almost mastered, and out from 1000 to 1200 Frenchmen killed and wounded 
of the great courtyard, seized one of the pieces —so dreadful had been their fire, and so close and 
of artillery which had been placed there, turned thick the masses against which it had been di- 
it against the retreating Marseillese, gave many rected—and their case was by no means desperate 
of them a lasting quietus, and in brief space of when M. d’Hervilly arrived from the assembly 
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with the king’s order to them to cease firing. 
The Swiss, relieved from that duty for which 
alone they had been hazarding their lives against 
such fearful odds, would gladly have piled their 
arms; but the insurgents, who obeyed no orders, 
or at least none that came from the king or from 
any other constituted authority, kept firing on 
more vigorously than ever. Some few of the 
Swiss did, however, quit their posts to follow M. 
d’Hervilly to the assembly, where he promised 
them hfe and security; but the rest remained in 
the palace—and many of them, it is said, never 
knew, or had an opportunity of knowing any- 
thing about the king’s order. Cannon-balls and 
bullets were flying about too thickly to allow 
d’Hervilly to make any long stay. He was 
scarcely gone ere Westermann led the Marseillese 
and Bretons to another assault in front of the 
palace, while another body of insurgents attacked 
it with artillery on the side of the Louvre Long 
and bloody was the contest, and many a Mar- 
seillese and Breton fell dead on the terrace and 
on the marble steps before Westermann forced 
an entrance by the great door; and then the Swiss 
obstinately defended every step of the broad stair- 
case. But, as soon as the Marseillese and Bre- 
tons got footing 1n the interior of the palace, they 
were followed by thousands of national guards- 
men of the sans-cullotic districts, and by thou- 
sands of pikemen from the faubourgs, by a living 
mass which might have seemed sufficient to make 
the old oak beams and rafters of the Tuilenes 
crack and break, and so bury together in one 
hideous rum Swiss and French, the assailants 
and the assailed. The republicans even dragged 
up heavy guns to burst open the inner doors with 
grapeshot, At last the Swiss, who were for the 
most part wounded and covered with blood, threw 
down their arms and cried for mercy Never 
was such a cry more vainly raised; the French 
fell upon them, and commenced one of the most 
atrocious of massacres—a butchery in which mere 
children and women, armed with pikes and knives, 
took part. One division of the victams, from 200 
to 300 strong, formed into a column, rushed out 
of the palace, and endeavoured to cut their way 
to the Champs Elysées, and thence on to Cour- 
bevoie, where were hundreds of their brave coun- 
trymen and brothers in arms, in barracks and 
doing nothing, but who, had they been kept in 
Paris, might have given a very different turn to 
the fortune of the day. They kept together and 
in perfect order for some time, defending them- 
selves with their bayonets, for they had consumed 
all their cartridges before they quitted the pa- 
lace; but, attacked from every side, fired upon 
by artillery and musketry, and seeing every 
avenue blocked up, they hesitated, halted, con- 
sulted, and then broke and fied in small parties, 
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and in every direction, crying, “‘ Quarter! quar- 
ter! mercy!” Nearly every man of them was 
massacred by the ferocious mob, who mutiluted 
their bodies, and stuck their heads upon pikes. 
Out of 700 or 800 brave fellows who had mus- 
tered in the palace on the preceding evening, not 
more than 150, or at most 180, outlived this 
bloody day; and many of these afterwards died 
of their wounds or of grief. But few were killed 
in battle; they were butchered when they were 
prisoners or utterly helpless So madly savage 
were the Parisian mobs, or patriots and patriot- 
esses, that they murdered all the door-porters 
they could reach, as some of those men were 
Swiss, and as they were all called Swiss—the 
word Suzsse having become, in Parisian French 
at least, a synonyme for “door-porter” As a 
large party of them—fifty, or, according to other 
accounts, eighty—were on their way to the Hétel 
de Ville, under escort of a detachment of national 
guards to whom they had surrendered—a fero- 
cious multitude in the Place de Gréve burst 
through the ranks of the national guards, and 
murdered the helpless prisoners in cold blood to 
the last man, the guardsmen looking on, and, 1t 
is said, making not the slightest effort to save 
men whose lives ought to have been sacred in 
their eyes. 

The massacres were not all over till late in the 
evening; but as early as eleven o’clock in the 
morning the triumphant shouts of the people in- 
formed the republican deputies sitting 1n the as- 
sembly, Jacobins and Guirondists, who had set 
them to this work, that they had conquered, 
and that the Tuileries was in their possession. 
Until the moment when this certain intelligence 
was received, these reformers and reconstructors 
of nations, though they had the king and his 
family in their hands, were quivering with agita- 
tion and alarm. The cannon which was fired 
close by—for their hall was not many hundred 
yards from the palace—shook the walls of their 
Areopagus, and their windows were nearly all 
broken by the concussion of the atmosphere and 
by random murket-shots Some of the illustrious 
deputies rose and went to the door; but to go 
out where balls were flying lke hail was more 
dangerous than to remain in, and so they returned 
to their seats or vaulted into the speaking-place 
to talk about the glory of dying for the country, 
and the imperative duty of all representatives of 
the people to remain at their posts in the hour 
of danger. As the guns boomed and the house 
shook, they talked the louder to keep up what 
heart was left in them. A portion of the armed 
mob rushed in at the door of the hall; but it was 
not the mob that these orators feared, and so they 

ted the in-comers with shouts of “Vive la 
nation!” The next thing they did was to decree 
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an address calling upon the people to respect, not 
the palace they were attacking, but “the rights 
of man, liberty, and equality,” and to order that 
this brief address should instantly be printed and 
placarded. As soon as this was decreed they had 
recourse to some more swearing, which they al- 
ways employed like a dram: they all rose on 
their feet, stretched out their right hands, and to 
the loud accompaniment of the galleries, they 
swore that they would perish 2f/ necessary, for 
the defence of liberty and equality. Then a de- 
putation from one of the sections, composed of 
daring men who had ventured to come to the 
house through the terrible storm that was raging, 
appeared at the bar to say that their section fully 
concurred in the petition for déchéance which 
Mayor Petion had presented, to declare that they 
too had sworn to die for liberty and equality, that 
they were all tired of the crimes of the court, and 
wanted to get rid of kings for ever. The king 
and his family were present, though stowed away 
in the reporters’ box. After some more harangues 
from deputies of the mob, and some very long 
ones from deputies of the assembly, President 
Vergniaud, with the ordinary Gironde cant, spoke 
of his own tender feelings, and of the deep gnef 
the assembly must necessarily feel in being ob- 
luged to have recourse to rigorous measures; but 
he ended with saying that these measures must 
be adopted instantly, or farewell liberty! fare- 
well equality! farewell the existence of France 
as an independent nation! His propositions were 
twelve, but the essential ones were these —1. 
That the French peuople were invited to form a 
national convention, to take place of the existing 
assembly. 2. The king was provisorily suspended 
from his functions, until the national convention 
should pronounce upon the measures proper to 
secure the sovereignty of the people and the tran- 
quil reign of liberty and equality. 

The uncrowned king, panting in the close hot 
box of the short-hand writers, had scarcely heard 
the assembly vote this decree, ere Guadet pre- 
sented the plan for constructing a new popular 
ministry—a plain and simple rule, for the mem- 
bers of the assembly were themselves to elect all 
the ministers for the present. And as soon as 
this was agreed to, Guadet said that the same 
rule would do very well for choosing a governor 
for the king’s son. Two things appear pretty 
certain: the Girondists must have had these de- 
crees, and projects of decrees, and orations ready 
written in their pockets, and the cété droit, who 
had shown so much energy and boldness during 
the two or three preceding days, must either have 
kept away from the assembly for fear of being 
massacred, or they must all have lifted hands 
and taken oaths with the republicans in dread of 
the armed patriots, who crowded both the gal- 
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leries and the body of the house. Hitherto there 
had been no division, everything being carried 
by acclamation; nor can we find that, in the 
course of the whole day, or in the course of seve- 
ral following days, there was a single deputy that 
ventured to offer one word of opposition, or re- 
monstrance, or protest. And the Jacobins, who 
were determined not to leave all the honours of 
the day to the Girondins, now proceeded rapidly 
to propose and carry decrees which could not be 
otherwise than fatal to the Gironde, who had 
httle or no hold on the popular masses. Jean 
Débne proposed that the assembly, having just 
sworn so solemnly to maintain and carry out the 
principles of hberty and equality, ought forth- 
with to admit the natural mght of universal suf- 
frage, and ought to decree that, for the approach- 
ing convention, every citizen of the age of twenty- 
five, and hving by the produce of his labour, 
should have a vote; and this, too, was adopted 
unanimously, Choudieu demanded, as measures 
very essential to the general safety, that a camp 
should be formed under the walls of Paris, to be 
composed of the people of Paris, and of all other 
patriots that chose to repair to 1t; that the Pari- 
sian cannoneers who had been so active in this 
day, should be allowed to place their artillery 
battery on the heights of Montmartre, which 
commanded the capital; and that from this mo- 
ment the assembly should remain in permanent 
session. As soon as all this had been decreed 
unanimously, Lacroix, another most thorough- 
paced Jacobin, demanded that the assembly 
should instantly appoint a committee, or com- 
missioners, to go to the army on the frontiers to 
announce the changes which had taken place, 
and to keep the soldiers in the mght path. 

When this and more was done, Isnard called 
the attention of the house to the new cabinet 
that it was to form. “ And,” said this Girondist, 
“since the asserably declared that Roland, Cla- 
were, and Servan carried with them the regret 
of the nation, we owe it to the public opinion to 
reinstate those three virtuous ministers immedi- 
ately by an unanimous vote!” The house voted 
as he proposed, and thus, through the bloody 
paths of :asurrection and anarchy, the husband 
of Madame Roland found his way back to the 
cabinet. The assembly then proceeded to elect 
the three other ministers by simple vote. Dan- 
ton, who had gone into the Tuileries when all 
the fighting was over, with a drawn sword in his 
hand, was appointed minister of justice by an 
overwhelming majority; Monge, the mathemati- 
cian, was named minister of marine, and Lebrun 
minister for foreign affairs. At half-past three 
in the morning the assembly suspended their 
labours for a few hours. The king and his family 
were conducted to four small rooms on the upper 
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floor which had been destined to the use of Camus 
the archivist. On the afternoon of the 13th, they 
were all conveyed from the assembly to the dis- 
mal prison of the Temple, situated in the filthiest 
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part of Paris. ‘And thus,” says Dulaure, who 
is an historian worthy of his subject, “thus the 
antique monarchy of the Franks, the dynasty of 
the Capets, established by force in barbarous 
times, was annihilated by force in civilized 
times !” 

The vapouring confidence, the pride of La 
Fayette had a terrible fall He was compelled 
to run from the monster whom he had unchained 
The assembly sent three members of their house 
to arrest him in his camp, and then ordered Du- 
mouriez, who had been appointed to the com- 
mand of a division of the army on the frontiers, 
to march against him as a rebel to the people. 
When he appealed to the soldiers in his camp, 
they told him that they were all sans-culottes, 
and threatened to lay hands on him; and, on the 
19th of August—only nine days after the bloody 
affair of the Tuileries—the hero of two worlds 
found himself under the humiliating necessity of 
fleeing from the fury of his own troops into the 
territories of the Austrian emperor. His kind 
words and deeds towards our country during the 
American war are pretty generally known, but 
not so is the fact—though derivable from his own 
writings—that, during his brief revolutionary 
greatness in France, he had proposed a scheme 
for lighting up the flames of rebellion and civil 
war in Ireland ;—and this too at a time when we 
were at peace with France, and more than two 
years before our friendly intercourse was threat- 
ened with interruption! Yet, despairing of 
making a new insurrection in Holland (another 
of his darling projects), and even of being safe in 
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that country, and confessing (as he does repeat- 
edly) that he was fully convinced that England 
was the only country in Europe in which he 
could be secure from arrest and captivity, he re- 
solved to honour us with a 
visit, and claim the protection 
of our laws and the benefits 
of our hospitality. Perhaps 
it would not have been easy 
for the most ingenious of men 
to traverse the Low Countmes 
at such a moment; but La 
{ Fayette chose his course 80 
i = badly that he went but a 


i “very few miles ere he fell into 
[Hite the hands of an Austrian de- 
_@al tachment, and was taken pri- 


soner together with the few 
companions of his fight. He 
remained in captivity until 
the peace of Campo Formio 
in 1797, when he owed his 
liberation from the dreary for- 
tress of Olmutz to Napoleon. 
He filled the wide world with 
hus loud complaints of Austman injustice and 
cruelty; but if he had been caught on his flight by 
his own countrymen, either he would have been 
torn to pieces, or he would have perished under 
the guillotine. As 1t was, the assembly outlawed 
him, and the commune had his effigies destroyed 
by the common hangman. La Fayette, in quit- 
ting France, had boasted that he had put his 
lines in excellent order for repelling the foreign 
invaders Dumouriez says that he found all the 
dispositions La Fayette had made as bad as they 
could well be the army was divided into two 
bodies; the advanced guard, consisting only of 
6000 men, occupied an extensive camp on the 
right bank of the Meuse, which it would have 
required 40,000 men to defend; the main body, 
consisting of 17,000 men, was posted three leagues 
in the rear, in a bad camp on the heights that 
overlook Sedan. He says that the consternation 
was general; that the soldiers considered all their 
officers as traitors; that no one took upon him to 
issue orders, and that, assuredly, if the Duke of 
Brunswick, any time between the 22d and 28th 
of August, had but pushed forward 10,000 men 
towards Sedan, La Fayette’s army would either 
have dispersed itself among the fortified places, 
or have fied as far as Paris. But the Duke of 
Brunswick was moving in a different direction, 
and by marches that were not forced marches. 
Slow, however, as was their progress, the Prus- 
sians sat down before Longwi on the 23d of Au- 
gust. This town, on the Moselle and the north- 
eastern frontier of France, was small and poor, 
but it had a fortress on a rock, which had been 
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constructed by the great Vauban. After sum- 
moning the place the Prussians commenced bom- 
barding it. The garrison was im a terrible state 
of disorder and indiscipline , their commandant 
had no control over them; and the inhabitants, 
although they had all sworn to die for the coun- 
try, had not fixed the when or the where, and 
were anxious not to die just yet Ina very few 
hours the place was surrendered to the Duke of 
Brunswick, who allowed the garrison and the 
commandant to retire to other fortresses more in 
the interior of France. The Prussians then 
blockaded Thionville, and advanced upon Ver- 
dun. On the 26th the news of the surrender of 
Longwi was known all over Paris It produced 
the greatest alarm and rage the people, who at- 
tributed the surrender to treachery, believed that 
they and their cause would be betrayed every- 
where, and that the Duke of Brunswick would 
be allowed to reach the capital and execute his 
tremendous threats without any valid opposition. 
Cambon demanded that the assembly should in- 
stantly decree a levy of 30,000 men 1n the depart- 
ment of Paris and the departments nearest to the 
capital The proposition was voted by acclama- 
tion. It was then hinted that though men might 
be ready enough to march, they could not well 
march without muskets, and this led to the 
passing of resolutions, that all those citizens who 
were not going to march to the frontiers should 
deliver up their guns to those who were, that 
domiciliary visits should be made, and that mus- 
kets and all other arms should be seized when- 
ever they could be found It was also voted that 
every citizen in a besieged town who talked of 
surrendering should be punished with death. 
But it was in the municipality or commune 
that the greatest fervour and energy were dis- 
played Danton, who attended there much more 
constantly than in the council of mumisters, re- 
commended the measures of vigour and rigour 
that ought to be adopted at the present crisis. 
It was he that suggested the taking into pay and 
arming all the indigent men in and about Paris. 
It was Danton’s plan that the barriers should be 
strictly guarded and closed for forty-eight hours, 
and that the domiciliary visits should not be 
made merely in search of arms, but also for the 
arrest of all aristocrats, of all unsworn priests, of 
all who had put their names to anti-revolutionary 
petitions—of all, in short, who were in any way 
suspect. In order that all these victims might 
be seized within Paris, the strictest and most 
terrible orders were given to let no living being 
pass the barriers, and the pikemen and the sans- 
culotte national guardsmen, who watched those 
barriers and every issue from the capital, wanted 
neither threatening nor prompting to make them 
keen in their duty. On the morning of the ter- 
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rible 29th, news was received that the Austrians 
were advancing rapidly, and that nearly the 
whole of La Vendée was up in arms. The panic 
and the fury were trebled. The Girondist minis- 
ters lost what little heart had been left in them, 
and proposed abandoning the capital and retiring 
to Saumur. But here Danton raised his sonorous 
voice, and said—“ You cannot be ignorant of the 
fact that all France is in Paris! If you abandon 
the capital you are lost for ever, and you deliver 
up all France to the enemy. You must main- 
tain yourselves in Paris, cost what efforta it may. 
It 1s also impossible to think of fighting under 
the walls of the capital: the 10th of August has 
divided France into two parts, one attached to 
royalty, and the other wishing for a republic. 
The republicans, whose extreme minority in the 
state you cannot conceal from yourselves, are the 
only men upon whom you can rely—are the only 
men that will fight. The rest will refuse to 
march ; they will agitate Paris in favour of the 
emigrants and foreigners, while your republican 
defenders, placed between two fires, will get 
themselves killed in endeavouring to repel the 
invasion. If they fail, as it seems to me they 
must do, the ruin of France and your own ruin 
are certain if, contrary to every expectation, 
they should return as conquerors of the coalition, 
still this very victory will be a defeat for you; 
for it will have cost you the lives of thousands 
of brave republicans, while the royalists, even 
now more numerous than you, will have lost 
none of their force or influence My opinion 
therefore 1s, that, to disconcert their measures 
and stop the foreign enemy on his march, we 
must strike terror into the hearts of the royal- 
ists!” The Girondist ministers understood the 
sense of these termble words. it 1s said they 
shuddered at them, and remained speechless 
“T tell you,” rejoined Danton, “that there is no- 
thing for us but terror! We must terrify the roy- 
alists and all our enemies here’at Paris' (0 faut 
Jarre peur!)” Gentle Roland, honest Claviére, 
amiable Servan, mathematical Monge, are said to 
have continued to sit silent and horror-stricken, 
staring with eyes of wonder at their brother- 
minister Danton and one another; but, whatever 
was their wonder, whatever their horror, it is not 
shown or even said by any one that they made 
the shghtest effort to stop the realization of the 
scheme of terror and slaughter proposed by this 
truly revolutionary minister of juatice. We know 
their utter powerlessness, we know that no efforts 
they could have made would have prevented the 
massacres which had already been determined 
upon; but just and brave men, enthusiasts in all 
the higher virtues, as the Girondists pretended 
to be, would have made the attempt, and would 
have been massacred themselves rather than 
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have lived to witness such infernal cruelties, such 
an eternal disgrace on the character of their 
country. But these men were hollow pretenders. 
they only felt for their own personal danger, 
which is said to have been great, inasmuch as 
some of the directors of the massacre wished to 
include them in it; and when their own danger 
‘was over, they would have shaken hands with 
the blood-stained ruffians who had relieved them 
from all future dread of royalty and aristocracy. 





Dantor —From a French print of the period 


From the council Danton strode to the Hétel de 
Ville, to give the last directions as to the proper 
means of beginning the reign of terror The 
chief men who acted under him or with him 
were Marat, Tallhen, Billaud-Varennes, Collot 
d’Herbois, Panis (a little lawyer, and brother-in- 
law to Brewer Santerre), Sergent (an engraver 
and Cordelier), Duplam, Lefort, and Jourdeil, 
but the active agents in the arrests, which were 
preparatory to the massacre, included nearly every 
member of the commune, whose total number 
was at this moment from 500 to 600. All kinds 
of subterfuges and suppressions are employed by 
French writers to diminish the numbers of the 
butchers of the revolution, and to make the 
world believe that all the worst crimes were not 
only conceived, but were absolutely perpetrated 
by a few individuals; but their ingenuity can de- 
ceive no one that will look into the facts. Before 
these hundreds of municipals began the domicili- 
ary visits, they knew as well as Danton himself 
their meaning and their object. 

At the appointed hour the drums beat to arms, 
the tocsin was sounded, alarm-guns were fired, 
and the visitations were begun. Many hundreds 
of victims of both sexes and of all ages were torn 
from their homes or from their hiding-places, and 
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crowded in upon the many thousands that al- 
ready occupied the prisons. Nobles, officers, 
men of letters and journalists that had taken the 
wrong side, or that had not gone far enough or 
fast enough with the revolution ; ladies who had 
belonged to the old court, and ladies who had 
never belonged to any court, but who had emi- 
grants or some other aristocrats for their hus- 
bands or lovers; priests who had not taken the 
civic oath, and priests who had taken it and re- 
pented of 1t afterwards; men, and women too, 
who had never taken any part in political mat- 
ters, but who had been denounced as suspect, by 
personal enemies or by busy-bodies, to the com- 
mittees of research and surveillance, were all 
clutched by the municipals and their armed force, 
and put into prison ke sheep imto pens to be 
ready for slaughter. These operations were con- 
tinued during the followmg day and night. On 
Saturday, the Ist of September, they ceased, and 
the barriers were once more opened for a few 
hours But in the course of the day 1t was re- 
ported (prematurely) that Verdun had fallen— 
and fallen, hke Longwi, through treachery. 
Hence fresh panic, and fury and madness, and 
hence a cry for blood from every faubourg and 
section, from every street, lane, place, and corner 
of that large mad-house—a cry which encouraged 
Danton, and gave him the assurance that all 
Paris, or the sans-culotte part of it to a man, 
would either co-operate in his great work of ter- 
ror or look on complacently The burly minister 
of justice or blood went again to the Hotel de 
Ville, and helped the commune to decree that on 
the morrow the tocsin should be sounded, the 
guns of alarm should be fired, and the citizens 
should all meet in arms, with their muskets or 
their pikes, in the Champ de Mars. The decree 
added, for form’s sake, that these armed citizens 
were to march off on Monday morning for Verdun: 
but no one was deceived by this pretence, and 
those who had relations or friends in the prisons, 
and who had courage enough to show their in- 
terest in them, well knowing that the prisons were 
to be forced, and that all in them were to be mur- 
dered, hastened to supplicate and implore the com- 
mune to liberate the objects of their affections 
‘Lhe morrow, the 2d of September, was a Sun- 
day; it had been chosen because most of the 
people would be idle, and so have time to spare for 
the bloody work. Most of the grand crimes of the 
revolution were, for the same reason, committed 
on Sabbath-days. The commune issued a pro- 
clamation to tell the people that the country was 
in far greater danger than ever; that the enemy 
was almost at the gates of Paris; that there was 
nothing but Verdun between them and the capr- 
tal. A report was also circulated that the aris- 
tocrats were going to break out of prison that 
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very night in order to put Paris to fire and sword. 
The national assembly met in the morning, and, 
while the sans-culottes were assembling in the 
streets, or marching to the Champ de Mars, the 
honourable deputies, who must have known what 
was coming, spent their time in speech-making 
and in spmning rhetorical figures. That there 
might be no mistake, two members of the com- 
mune came to the bar to announce that the toc- 
sin was going to sound, and that all the patriot 
citizens of Pams were assembling in the Champ 
de Mars in order to march against the enemy. 
The assembly thanked their municipals in the 
name of all France for their beautiful patriotiam, 
and invited them to the honours of the séance. 
Orator Vergniaud poured out a long rhapsody. 
“It is to-day,” said this great Girondin, “that 
Paris will really show herself 1n all her grandeur ' 
From this day forward we have nothing to fear!” 
After talking about the corrupting gold which 
the enemies of hberty were distributing, and after 
making use of other arguments and figures which, 
however he might mean it, certainly tended to 
keep up the popular fury and thirst for blood, 
Vergniaud proposed that the assembly should 
every day send twelve of its members to work 
with the people in digging trenches on Montmar- 
tre. At this proposition all the house rose and 
shouted, and all the galleries did the same; the 
decree was passed in a whirlwind of enthusiasm. 
Soon after this scene the tocsin was heard ring- 
ing from the Hétel de Ville, and all the church 
towers, the Salle de Manége was shaken by tre- 
mendous discharges of artillery, and Danton came 
to the bar with a radiant countenance. “Gen- 
tlemen,” said this minister of justice, ‘‘1t is very 
satisfactory to the ministers of a free people to 
have to announce that the country is going to be 
saved Everything is moving, everything is 
shaking itself, every man is burning with anxiety 
tofight You nowknowthat Verdun is not taken, 
but only invested. You know that the garrison 
have sworn to immolate the first man that pro- 
poses a surrender. One portion of the people of 
Paris are going to march to the frontiers, another 
portion are gomg to wurk at the entrenchments, 
aud a third will defend the interior of the city 
with their pikes' . . . . The tocsin that you 
hear is not the signal of alarm ; it is only sounding 
the charge on the enemies of the country' To 
conquer them, to annihilate them, what is want- 
ing? Audacity, audacity, and still audacity !— 
towjours de Caudace, et la France est sauvée.” The 
assembly applauded, the assembly approved all 
that he and the commune had done, saying no- 
thing, hinting nothing about the first and imme- 
diate consequences of this universal insurrection 
and meeting in the Champ de Mara. 

The honourable members went quietly to their 
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dinners at four o’clock, and returned to the house 
at six, with a fuller knowledge than ever of what 
was to be done; but still no generous effort was 
made, no voice was raised to plead the sacred 
cause of humanity. They knew that the barriers 
were again closed—that the prisoners in all the 
prisons and strong houses in Paris, that the royal 
family in the Temple were in agonies of alarm,and 
expecting instant death; yet they passed their time 
in listening to deputations whocame to make vapid 
speeches, and to offer for the service of the country 
a new musket, an assignat of fifty livres (not then 
worth five-pence), a pair of hackney-coach horses, 
a@ uniform coat, &c., &e. A deputation of citi- 
zenesses came into the hall to make the significant 
demand that all such as were detained in prison 
merely for debt should be instantly liberated, in 
order that they might not be confounded and 
punished with the traitors. Yet. still the assem- 
bly did nothing, said nothing, to avert the hor- 
rible doom that was hanging over many thousands 
of their countrymen and countrywomen , nay, at 
this very moment they agreed to a demand that 
the state prisoners at Orleans should be brought 
nearer to Paris, or nearer to torture and death. 
Some mad Englishman had just offered a musket 
for the defence of liberty, when news was brought 
that the prisons were forced, and that the mas- 
sacres were beginning; and a minute or two 
after, Fauchet announced that 200 priests had 
been already butchered in the church of the Car- 
melites, which, like other churches, had been 
converted into a prison. Then the assembly, 
without any evident or extraordinary emotion, 
appointed a deputation to go forth and tranquil- 
lize the people; and for this object they selected 
only five of their members, and those five were 
men more likely to encourage the people than to 
check their savage rage. they were the ultra- 
Cordelier-Jacobin Bazire, the Jacobins Francois 
de Neufchateau, Dussaulx, and Lequinio, and the 
Girondist Isnard, who is generally reputed the 
most enthusiastic or maddest of his faction. As 
soon as these members had quitted the hall, 
other deputations arrived to make more speeches 
about dying for one's country ; and there sat the 
assembly listening to these orations, while young 
and old, the innocent and the helpleas, were dying 
in heaps all round them. At one o'clock in the 
morning it was reported in the hall “that the 
disorder continued, and that the people were 
still killing the prisoners.” Then for the first 
time—when the massacres had been going on 
for nine hours—the assembly made an applica- 
tion to the omnipotent commune. And what 
was the nature of this application? Was it an 
earnest entreaty, a solemn injunction, a passionate 
appeal to the commune to put forth its whole 
strength, and stop these murders en massef No! 
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it was nothing of the sort; it was merely to re- 
quest the commune to give the assembly “pre- 
cise information” as to what was passing. At 
half-past two in the morning three commussaries 
of the commune, Tallien, Truchot, and Giraud, 
presented themselves in the hall in order to give 
this “precise information.” Truchot, who spoke 
first, said with a coolness that could only have 
proceeded from his approbation of all that had 
been done, “Gentlemen, most of the prisons are 
now empty; about 400 prisoners have perished. 
At the prison of La Force to which I repaired, 
I thought it my duty to get out all the persons 
detained there only for debt. I did the same at 
the-prison of St. Pélagie,” &c. Tallien, who spoke 
next, was equally cold-blooded. “The people,” 
said he, “went first to the Abbaye They de- 
manded from the governor of the prison his 
register and list of prisoners. All the prisoners 
detaimed for the affair of the 10th of August, or 
for forging assignats, perished at once. The 
council of the commune sent a deputation to op- 
pose this disorder [The villains would not even 
call it a massacre.] The procureur of the com- 


mune employed all the means suggested by his | 


zeal and humanity. He could do nothing, and 
saw several victims perish at his feet.” What 
the assembly did for some hours after we know 
not ; we only know that the massacres continued, 
and that no effort was made by them or by any of 
the Gironde ministers to stop them This duty 
more especially concerned the virtuous Roland, 
as minister for the home department; and Roland 
did nothing until the evening of the 3d, when he 
complained to the assembly—or rather until the 
4th—when he wrote a pressing letter to Santerre 
for a military force, which Santerre never sent. 
We cannot enter upon anything hke a com- 
plete account of these orgies of human blood, 
which did not entirely cease until the 9th. Such 
an account, compiled from the mnumerable nar- 
ratives left by eye-witnesses, would fill a larger 
volume than ever has been written upon the Sic- 
lhan Vespers or the massacre of Saint Bartholo- 
mew, and would contain details infinitely more 
atrocious than any connected with those two cele- 
brated butcheries of human beings. The slaugh- 
terers—the égorgeurs —proceeded systematically 
with their bloody work, enlivening their toils with 
song and dance, and exhibiting as much of the 
monkey as the tiger part of their character. The 
first victims sacrificed on the Sunday were twenty- 
four priests who had been arrested that morning 
for refusing the serment cwique. They were 
put into six hackney-coaches and were literally 
hewn to pieces in the streets, with the exception 
of one, the Abbé Sicard, the celebrated teacher 
of the deaf and dumb, who was bravely and 
miraculously rescued by a watch-maker who 
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knew him. Bullaud- Varennes, at this time a 
member of the council of the commune, dressed 
in his insignia of office, applauded this butchery 
of aged helpless men, and told the people they 
were doing their duty. This being done, 200 
priests who lay under lock and key 1m the church 
of the Carmelites were massacred to a man, not 
without much laughter and many jests on the 
part of their murderers. Being refreshed with 
wine sent to them by the committee of the sec- 
tion, the égorgeurs went to the Abbaye, wherein 
were confined from 200 to 300 persona, including 
Swiss, gardes du corps, deputies of the first as- 
sembly, priests, ladies, and others. These were 


| nearly all despatched in the course of the night; 


and during that same night, throughout which 
the assembly sat, some hundreds were massacred 
in other prisons, and many scores in the streets. 
On the following day, Monday the 3d, Roland 
and that other extra-virtuous Gironde minister, 
Servan, appeared in the assembly, to request that 
some stop might be put to the popular excite- 
ment, “which had been produced by a few mal- 
cious men.” The house agreed on a proclamation 
to the people, which was to be read by sound of 
trumpet. But 1t was late mm the evening of the 
3d before this proclamation was drawn up, al- 
though, from morning till noon, from noon till 
night, the 6gorgeurs, with short intervals for 
rest, continued their work. Roland, who had 
accompanied Servan to the bar, did not speak, 
but he handed m a long-winded, pragmatical, 
pedantic letter, full of generalities, commonplace 
axioms, and self-laudation Madame, his wife, 
applauds his wondrous courage 1n being the first 
to raise his voice against the massacres. Yet 
how did virtuous Roland speak of these multi- 
tudinous and gigantic abominations? Why, he 
mingled praise with his blame, and, in most 
gently condemning what had happened, half 
hinted at the usefulness of the popular fury; and 
he openly and directly eulogized the 10th of 
August, which threw both the throne and the 
assembly under the feet of a rabid democracy, 
and which led directly to these very massacres. 
“The wrath of the people,” said this self-sufficient, 
cold-blooded formahst, in this letter to the as- 
sembly—* the wrath of the people and the move- 
ment of the insurrection are to be compared to 
the action of a torrent which sweeps away ob- 
stacles which no other power could remove, but 
the over-flooding and rush of which spreads 
ravage and devastation, unless it return very 
soon into its bed. Without the day of the 10th 
of August [a day rendered, by the massacre of the 
Swiss, as atrocious as any single day of blood that 
followed 24], it is quite evident that we were all 
lost; the court, fully prepared long before, was 
only waiting the moment to fill up its treasons, 
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to spread over Paris the flag of death, and to said about the butcheries which were going on 
reign by terror! The feeling of the people, more actively than ever at some of the prisons, 
always just and prompt when their opinions are and no further allusion was made to them until 
not corrupted, anticipated the moment marked the day was far advanced, when the council of 
for their ruin, and rendered it fatal to the con- the commune requested that the assembly would 
spirators! It isin the nature of things, and in be pleased to name six of their own members to 
the nature of the human heart, that victory should act conjointly with them “in calming the efferves- 
bring with it some excesses: the sea, agitated by cence.” [The most atrocious, the most immense 
a violent storm, continues to roll and roar fora and astounding of crimes was, in the language of 
long time after the tempest is over; but all things Petion’s colleagues, only dzsorder or effervescence. | 
have their limits” Could Danton, could Robes- The assembly instantly did as they were ordered, 
pierre at any time, could Marat himself have and named six deputies to act with the commune 
spoken of blood and horror with more coolness ~—Bazire, Chabot, Choudieu, Thuriot, Dussaulx, 
than this? In another part of his letter, virtu- and Lacroix. Four of these six were disciples or 
ous Roland said, “ Yesterday ...... was admirers of Marat—were Jacobins of the very 
day, on the events of which we ought perhaps to worst kind; and the remaining two, to say the 
throw a veil. I know that the people, termble least of them, were men impatient for a republic, 
in their vengeance, yet observe a sort of justice. and who were sure not to expose themselves to 
they do not take for their victim every man that danger by counteracting their bloodthirsty col- 
is presented to their fury; they direct their fury leagues, or by opposing the will and energy of 
against those whom they believe to have been the sovereign people. The individuals selected 
too long spared by the sword of the law, and by the council-general of the commune to act 
whom the perilous circumstances of the tumes with them in calming the effervescence were 
persuade them to immolate without delay. But Robespierre, Manuel, and Deltroy. Business 
I know that it 1s easy for scoundrels, for some was then suspended in order that the deputies 
traitors, to bring about an abuse of this effer- might have time to dine—for men dined in the 
vescence, and I therefore know that it oughtto be midst of all these atrocities, sipped their coffee 
stopped. I know that we owe to all France the and their chasse-café while the streets of Paris 
solemn declaration, that the executive power has were running with blood; and the graceful and 
been able neither to foresee nor to prevent these gracious Madame Roland was giving her dinner- 
excesses, I know that it is the duty of the con- parties and displaying such wit as she had, and 
stituted authorities to put an end to them, or turning fine phrases in her hétel du munistére 
consider themselves annihilated. I also know all the while—at least she gave her usual five 
that this declaration exposes me to the rage of o’clock dinner to her husband’s colleagues 1n office 
some agitators well, then, let them take my life; | and the select members of the Gironde on this 
I only wish to preserve it for hberty and equality,” | very day, the 3d of September, entertaming the 
&c. He eulogized the gentleness and docility , madman Anacharsis Clootz, who then and there 
of the French people, and said he was quite sure | undertook to prove that the massacres in pro- 
that if they were only properly informed, and | gress were indispensable and salutary Yet this 
placed “on a level with the circumstances of the woman, who tells us these facts about the dinner, 
times,” all would go well until the meeting of the ' tells us aleo that the massacres were continuing ; 
convention, which was close at hand, and which that they lasted at the Abbaye from Sunday after- 
could not fail of securing tranquillity and happi- noon till Tuesday morning, at La Force still 
ness under the best of republican institutions. longer, at Bicétre four days, &c. 

The assembly had opened their debates at the It was on the morning of this day, the 3d of 
usual hour in the morning, and apparently with- September, and while the assembly and the coun- 
out feeling any interest in the massacres that were cil of the commune were both sitting, that one of 
in progress. A letter was transmitted from | the most damnable of all the murders—that of 
Mayor Petion, who coldly and lyingly affirmed : the Princess de Lamballe—was committed. This 
that he knew nothing of the events of the night, | lady, a foreigner of royal blood, descended from 
until it was too late to apply any remedy' Bris- | the ancient house of Savoy, had come into France 
sot announced that Verdun was still holding out, | at an early age to be married to the Prince de 
and that the enemy had met with a repulse at | Lamballe, a branch of the house of Bourbon- 
Montmédy; and was honoured with loud ap- Penthiévre. Marie Antoinette had becomegreatly 
plauses. A milliner came to present some trin- attached to her, and had lived with her for many 
keta for the service of the country, and to offer years as an equal and a sister. Hence, when that 
to mount guard in Paris as a soldier: her patri- torrent of obscene slander and libel began, which 
otic daughter, who came with her, presented a preceded the revolution, the name of the princess 
silver thimble and fifteen sous. Nota word was was always coupled with that of the queen, and 
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she was charged with nearly every vice and turpi- 
tude that is to be found in Juvenal’s sixth satire. 
At the time when the reign of liberty began, the 
princess was a widow, and superintendent of the 
queen’s household. She was and ever had been 
gentle in her manners, generous in her actions, 


graceful and kind-hearted to all people, and, : 


though in her fortieth year, her face and form 
were eminently beautiful She had never inter- 
fered in any business in court or cabinet, except 
to procure pardons for offences, or promotions 
and favours for others; but all these things 
weighed lghter than a feather in the balance 
against the foul imputations which had been cast 
upon her for years, and the fact of her being the 
friend and confidante of the defamed queen, next 
to whom she was the most hated woman 2n all 
France. Her hfe had been repeatedly threatened 
—had at one time, when the court was brought | 
from Versailles to be imprisoned in the Tuileries, 
been ‘threatened daily—and the poissardes, the 
dames de la halle, and the other furies who had 
been wont to sit “ knitting 7 the sun” under the 
walls of the palace and in the Tuileries gardens, 
had often sung in her hearing songs which ex- | 
pressed the happmess they should feel 1n carrying 
her bowels on their pike-heads, along with those 
of the Austrian woman At the time of the flight 
to Varennes, the princess got safely out of this! 
pandemonium; she was hving in security and! 
honour in England when the king accepted the 
constitution, and when her generous affection and 
devotion to the queen induced her to return to 
Paris. She followed her royal mistress to the 
dungeons of the Temple, and was barbarously 
torn from her at the end of a few days, to be sent 
alone to the prison of La Force She was there 
when the massacres began on Sunday afternoon, 
she was there when her chamber door was burst 
open, and she was told that she must go to the 
Abbaye She said she did not wish to be re- 
moved, that she was as well at La Force as she 
could be at the Abbaye, or in any other better 
prison A national guardsman approached her 
bedside—for she was lying on her bed, though 
not to sleep—and told her that she must go; that 
her life depended on her obedience. Having with 
difficulty obtained permission to be left alone for 
a minute, she rose from the bed and arranged 
her dress. When the ruffians went 1n with their 
infernal ‘“ Allons, marchons,” and when she saw 
the blood upon their faces and their hands, she 
almost sank to the earth or into it, but two men 
supported her, and leaning upon them she walked 
or was dragged down to the terrible gate. All 
agree in relating that she had scarcely crossed 
the threshold of the prison ere she received a 
blow on the head from a sabre which made her 
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that she fell dead among the heaps of dead, and 
that then the people (horrible to be told !), women 
mixed with men, stripped her beautiful body 
stark naked, cut off her head, and committed 
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other mutilations and acts which cause the pen 
to drop from one’s hand in thinkmmg of them. 
They stuck her head, her heart, her hmbs, and 
other parts of her body upon pikes, and singing 
and dancing they promenaded them through 
Paris. When they had done their worst there 
was a worse behind—when all that they could 
do to the remains of a beautiful, noble-hearted 
woman could only damn them to eternal fame 
without hurting her, an accursed villam cried 
out, “ We must carry her to the foot of the throne, 
Allons, au Temple!” and to the Temple they ran, 
to show her to the queen, with their horrible 
shrieks and hell songs, rounded off from time to 
time with the “Qa ira,” “Vive la nation '” “Vive 
la liberté!” and the Marseillese hymn, the only 
hymn now sung in revolutionized France. While 
these massacres were raging in the capital, fifty- 
three political prisoners were sacrificed at Ver- 
sailles. 

In various towns and municipalities the people 
rose with the avowed intention of murdering all 
political prisoners, all priests, all aristocrats—all 
men whatsoever who outraged the principle of 
equality by possessing property and elegant houses 
or dresses ; but in many instances the communes 


blood spout; that the blow was presently repeated; , would not consent to take their lesson from Paris, 
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and the national guards, not yet sufficiently fectly kept, and took no account of the murders 
sans-culottized, courageously opposed the égor- that were committed in the streets and in private 
geurs. At Meaux fourteen individuals were houses, or of the massacres perpetrated in Paris 
butchered in the prison of the fort, and a day or after the 5th.' There was only a lull then; and 
two later a good many priests of the town and though the prisons were emptied by the butcheries 
neighbourhood were put to death by the mob, of the 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th, the work of killing 
who carried their heads upon pikes through the was loosely renewed on the 6th and 7th, and was 
streets. At Caen, at Rouen, other horrors were not entirely over on the 9th, while the massacres 
committed ; at Roanne seventeen heads of priests were well nigh recommencing with as much fury 
and officers were promenaded on pikes; atGisors aseveron the 16th and 17th. It is not very 
the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, ex-president of the probable that any very exact list was taken at 
directory of the department of Paris, was cut to any of the prisons of the immense numbers that 


pieces under the eyes of his 
mother and his wife; at 
Rheims, eight priests and lay- 
men were put to death. In 
the south there were many 
massacres; at Lyons nearly 
every prisoner in the Chateau 
Pierre-Encise was despatched ; 
and Avignon, where fighting 
and massacring had never 
ceased since the expulsion of 
the Papal authorities and its 
annexation to France, became 
a universal slaughter- house. 
At Bordeaux, the head-quar- 
ters of Girondism, attempts 
were made to seize the priests, 
but the mayor and the mu- 
nicipahty made head against 
the insurrection, and it hap- 
pily appears that not many were murdered there. 

No two accounts agree as to the total amount of 
these wide-spread massacres, Nothing hke an 
exact account was attainable at the time, and now 
no such thing is to be expected. The Histoire de 
(Lapin, a work of some authority, states broadly 
that the number of all who were massacred in 
the course of the month of September, at Paris 
and in all parts of France, was 15,000. Barrére 
and Berville, who published their Mémoires in 
1823, make the numbers of those who were égor- 
gés 10 the prisons of Paris alone, amount to 
12,800. In this calculation there is evidently 
some great exaggeration. Peltier, the royahst 
writer, calculates the number killed in the prisons 
at 1005; but he omits several of the prisons in 
his account, and among them that of Bicétre, 
where, according to every relation, the murders 
were the most numerous, and attended with the 
most horrible circumstances. Maton de la Var- 
enne, speaking only of the prisons, and not of all 
of them, sets down the number of the killed at 
1049, of whom 202 were priests; but he relied 
upon prison registers, which were very imper- 
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were sent into confinement ty Danton's domi- 
cihary visits just before the massacres began. 
As there was no possibilty of escape—as the 
barners were strictly guarded all the tame the 
massacres lasted—as the people had lists of the 
names of many thousands of obnoxious indivi- 
duals—as the butchery indisputably lasted four 
days and nights, in full activity—and as assassi- 
nations were performed from time to time during 
a whole fortnight—we believe it may safely be 
assumed that from 4000 to 5000 victims perished 
in Pars alone, and that in all France there fell 
in the course of this dismal month, by murder 
alone, some 7000 souls, or near upon half the 
number stated by the author of L’Histowre de 
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1 This is Peltier’s hat — 
Aux Carmes et & Saint-Firmin, 24 
A Abbaye Saint Germain, ‘ 180 
Au Clolitre des Bernardins, . 73 
A I’ Hépital de la Sal 45 
A la Conciergerie, . . 85 
Au ChAtelet, . 214 
A r'Hitel de la Force, ° 164 
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War of the allied powers against France—Therr dilatory proceedings— Military condition of the contending parties 


—Dumouriez’s plan of operations—His successful occupation of Argonne—His resistance to the Prussians at 
Valmy-—Sufferings and disappointments of the Prusmans—They retreat—Dumouriez marches against the 
Austrians—Battle of Jemappe—Defeat of the Austrians—French conquest of Flanders—Dumouriez captures 
Mechhn—Facilities in recruiting the French repubhcan armies—Dumouniez defeats the Austrians at Tirle- 
mont—The Austrian Netherlands conquered by the French—Dumouriez prevented from mvading Holland— 
He captures A1x-la-Chapelle—The French invade Germany—Their successes under Custine on the Upper 
Rhine—Their capture of Ments and Frankfort-on-the-Main—The French resolve to invade Savoy—Arts 
used to win over the Savoyards—Savoy invaded and overrun by the French—Massacre committed by the 
French at Oneglia—Events in Paris—Election of 1ts deputies to the convention—Character of the deputies— 
Dr. Priestley becomes a French citizen and deputy—Parties into which the convention was divided—The 
trial of Louis XVI. commences—Charges against him and his answers—Popular urgency for his condem- 
nation—He 1s voted guilty—Clamorous demands for his execution—Meeting of the convention upon the 
final question—Variety of punishments voted —Conduct of the spectators during the voting—The Duke of 
Orleans votes for the king’s death—Indignation of the convention at the interference of Spain in behalf of 
Louis—Humane attempt of Duchftel to save the king—Louis by a majority condemned to die—Execution of 


Louis XVI. 


ml ROM these crvil proceedings it is a 
relief to escape, even to the horrors 
of war, for the worst of them are 
less revolting It 1s admitted by 
a French mulitary man, writing 
shortly after the crisis, that, not- 
withstanding the discordant views of the allied 
powers, there was a moment when everything was 
possible; but they suffered that moment to be lost. 
The French people had been expecting invasion, 
and preparing to meet 1t for many months—for 
more than a year France had been one great drill- 
ground. There was a time when a large part of 
the population, not yet indoctrinated by the clubs, 
or emboldened by success, or committed by daring 
and extreme acts, were wavering and uncertain ; 
but the allies waited to make their attack till the 
moment when the unity of feeling and the popu- 
lar enthusiasm were at their highest pitch; and 
even then, instead of beginning the campaign 
early, so as to have all the summer before them, 
they did not enter France until the month of 
August. Before Verdun surrendered to the 
Prussians, Dumouriez called a council of war at 
Sedan, composed of Lieutenant-general Dillon, 
four major-generals, Petit (his principal commis- 
sary), and his own staff, which consisted only of 
three experienced officers. He opened the map 
of Champagne, into which the Prussians were 
penetrating; and he showed that, Longwi being 
taken and Verdun invested, while another body 
of the enemy had advanced beyond Thionville, 
and were threatening Metz, there were no means 
Jeft either to form a junction with Marshal Luck- 
mer, or to receive succours from any other quarter 
Vor. IV. 
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in tume to deliver Verdun, and that accordingly 
there was nothing to be depended upon but his 
own army. This army was far inferior in num- 
ber to that of the Duke of Brunswick: but then 
the cavalry of it was composed of the best regi- 
ments of France, and was upwards of 5000 strong; 
more than one-half of his infantry (exceeding in 
all 18,000 men) was formed of regiments of the 
line; the rest consisted of national guards, being 
well disciplined, rendered warlike by a year’s 
encampment, and by continual marches and 
skirmishes with the Austrians ; the artillery, too, 
being excellent, counting a park of sixty pieces, 
besides battalion guns. With such means there 
was no reason to despair; he thought that this 
army might be the salvation of France. It had 
the inestimable advantage of acting in its own 
country, where everything was to be expected 
from the enthusiasm of the people. On the 
other hand the Prussians would be retarded by 
the sieges, by the difficulty of finding provisions, 
by the delays incident to their own convoys, and 
by the terrible quantity of their heavy artillery. 
The equipages of so many princes, the number 
of draught-horses necessary to drag their cannon, 
stores, and baggage over rough roads, must make 
their march exceedingly slow. On the contrary, 
his own army, which could not possibly remain 
whereit was, might move with greatrapidity. But 
in what direction should itmove? After various 
achemes had been proposed, Dumouriez, who 
abounded in that military genius of which his late 
rival La Fayette had never given a token, pointed 
to the forest of Argonne upon the map, and ex- 
, Claimed, “Behold the Thermopyls of France! If1 
319—20 
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can but arrive there before the Prussians, all will 
be saved!”" The forest of Argonne is a belt of 
wood running on elevated rocky ground, nearly 
all the way from Sedan to Passevant, a league 
beyond Ste. Ménéhould, the entire length being 
about fifteen French leagues, its breadth very un- 
equal, varying from four leagues to half a league. 
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It separates the Bishoprics (Les Trois Evéchés), a 
rich and fertile country, from Champagne the 
Hungry, or the Lousy (as poutlleuse properly 
signifies), a district cursed by nature, 1m which 
was neither water nor wood, forage nor pastur- 
age, but one cold bed of clay, without towns or 
bourgs, with no habitations but a few wretched 
villages scattered here and there and far apart. 
The forest was intersected with rocks, water- 
courses, bogs, and marshes, which rendered it 
impenetrable to the march of an army except by 
five openings or passes. As there were no other 
means of advancing on the French capital, where 
the Duke of Brunswick had promised to dine by 
a certain day, it is astonishing that he should not 
have secured one or two of the best of these 
passes; but he had done nothing of the kind, 
wasting several days in the sieges of Longw and 
Verdun, places which he might have left in his 
rear without any danger. But if he could now 
discover Dumouriez’s intentions, he could hardly 
fail of remedying his blunder; and, as he was 
considerably nearer to the best of the passes, or 
those which led most directly to the capital, the 
French general must move with the greatest 
rapidity, or see his plan frustrated. But Du 
mouriez not only moved with admirable rapidity, 
but also marched in such a way as to conceal his 
intention, until it was too late for the Duke of 
Brunswick to attempt anticipating him. He 
moved his army in several separate columns ; and 
! Dumouriez, Memoirs 
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by the 4th of September all the five passes of the 
forest of Argonne were occupied by different 
divisions of his army, which was every day re- 
unforced by the arrival of national guards and 
volunteers. He had also transmitted orders to 
Beurnonville to quit the fortified camp of Maulde 
and march straight to Argonne with his 10,000 
men, a considerable portion of whom consisted 
of Belgians who had revolted against the emperor 
and jomed the French ; and Beurnonville was 
expected to arrive in a very few days. Other 
troops—another army, in fact—were collecting 
in his rear at Rheims under General d’Harville. 
It was not until the 8th of September that the 
Duke of Brunswick extended his front, and ap- 
proached the forest and passesof Argonne. His 
head-quarters were constantly distracted by con- 
flicting opinions, and disturbed by the petulance 
and evil counsels of the emigrants, who pretended 
that, as Frenchmen, they must best know how to 
Manage a war in France, and who evidently 
misled him from the beginning of the campaign 
to the end of it. There were several very narrow 
chances: at one time Dumouriez was driven from 
his fortified camp at another a panic seized his 
new levies, and more than 2000 men fled with 
incredible speed to the distance of thirty leagues, 
publishing everywhere that the army was be- 
trayed and annihilated, and that Dumouriez and 
all the generals had gone over to the enemy. 
But the able strategist contrived to keep the 
Duke of Brunswick and his army at bay , and 
by the 19th of September, Dumouriez, being 
joined by Beurnonville and Kellermann, found 
himeelf at the head of a force far superior in 
number to the army of Brunswick. On the 20th 
the Prussians made a somewhat spiritless attempt 
to drive the French from the steep hill of Valmy. 
The affair has been very properly called the 
Cannonade of Valmy: each of the two armies 
fired more than 20,000 cannon-shot, and yet lost 
no more, in killed and wounded, than 300 or 400 
meneach. It however gave great encouragement 
to the French, by proving to them that their 
steadiness and their fire could arrest the progress 
of so formidable an enemy. The young Duke of 
Chartres (then plain M. Chartres, and afterwards 
Louis Philippe, King of the French), was in this 
battle or cannonade, serving as a general officer, 
and having for his aide-de-camp his younger 
brother, the Duke of Montpensier, then a youth 
of seventeen. Kellermann praised the valour and 
conduct of both princes, and honourable mention 
was made of them in the bulletins sent to Paris. 
Fresh armies were now collecting round the 
Prussians, who found themselves still entangled 
in a sterile country, in want of forage and pro- 
visions, a prey to a cruel dysentery, occasioned 
by the badness of their food and by the drenching 
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of the autumnal rains, which now fell inces- 
santly for many days, making the bad roads 
still worse, swelling all the rivers and streams, 
and ruining all the baggage.* 

At the beginning of the campaign the Duke of 
Brunswick had been assured by the sanguine 
emigrants, that the mass of the population, who 
must by this time be disgusted with the revolu- 
tion, would rise and join him, and fight under 
the French princes who were with him; and, in 
short, that the campaign would be nothing but 
a pleasant promenade along the banks of the 
Marne. But, instead of joining him, or even of 
remaining neutral, the population of the country 
seemed armed to a man against him, the peasantry 
cutting off and butchering all his stragglers, 
fighting in ambush on almost every road, and 
not unfrequently intercepting his convoys; and 
at Valmy he had found that the sans-culottes 
were commanded by skilful and experienced 
generals—that shoemakers and tailors were be- 
coming very good officers, and that the new 
levies, mixed with old troops, could keep their 
ground. It was clear that neither he nor the 
emigrants had sufficiently reflected on the apti- 
tude of the French people for the art and prac- 
tice of war, or upon the fact that such revolu- 
tions must nearly always produce great soldiers 
The Prusuans were pedants in war, believing 
that it could only be a successful art when sub- 
jected to their own mgid rules, and, as for the 
emigrants, 1t was one of the few articles of their 
limited belief, that roturzers could never make 
good officers—a conviction which was scarcely 
removed from their minds until the sans-culotte 
armies, under sans-culotte officers and generals, 
had overrun half Europe. On the 30th of Sep- 
tember, at the dead of night, Brunswick struck 
his camp, having sent before him his artillery 
“and heavy baggage. On the morning of the lst 
of October, Dumouriez detached General Dam- 
pier to occupy the abandoned camp of La Lune, 
which was found strewed with the carcasses of 
men and horses, and offering such startling proofs 
of the epidemic malady or maladies which had 
been raging there, that Dampier precipitately 
abandoned the post, lest his men should be in- 
fected. Dumouriez, whose vanity was at least 
equal to his genius, hurried to Paris to show 
himself at the theatres, to receive compliments 
and laurel crowns, to solicit for more troops in 
order that he might conquer Belgium, to see 
which party was getting strongest mm the con- 


1 Dumonriez, the Duke of Brunswick, the Jacobin commus- 


Revrew, in commenting on Mr. Carlyle’s account of 
the campaign of Argonne, doubts or denies that there was any 
rain at all, and assures us that September 1s not a rainy month 
on the Continent’ 
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vention, and to make friends accordingly. In 
many respects his reception was as flattering as 
he could have desired ; but some of the Jacobins 
thought that he had not déne all that he might 
have done, and other Jacobins were mortally 
offended at his having punished some federates 
who had brutally massacred four deserters from 
the emigrants. He was, however, enabled to 
march against the Austrians, who under the 
Duke of Saxe-Teschen had been obliged to aban- 
don the siege of Lille, and to recross the Belgian 
frontier, a few days after the Duke of Brunswick's 
retreat from the Argonne. On the 4th of Nov- 
ember, two French armies under Dumouriez en- 
tered the Austrian Netherlands in nine columns; 
and on the 5th, being reinforced by another 
corps d’armée under D’Harville, they came up 
with the Duke of Saxe-Teschen, who occupied an 
excellent position on some wooded hills near the 
village of Jemappe. But if the Austrian posi- 
tion was good, their disproportion in number 
was very great, Saxe-Teschen not having more 
than 15,000 or 16,000 men to oppose to 50,000 
or 60,000 French. 

On the morning of the 6th the French began a 
general action by cannonading, to which the Aus- 
trians replied from some well-placed redoubts. 
This heavy firing continued without intermission, 
and without any great effect on either side, till 
ten o'clock, when the young Duke of Chartres, 
or, as he was now called, young Egalité, recom- 
mended an attack with fixed bayonets.” From 
eleven o'clock till one in the afternoon several 
charges were attempted, but every time the 
French were driven back by cannon-ball and 
grape-shot. At one time their centre, after losing 
a great number of men, was thrown into complete 
disorder, and was not rallied by the young Duke 
of Chartres without extreme difficulty. While 
the duke returned with the centre to attack the 
village of Jemappe on Saxe-Teschen’s right, Du- 
mouriez, putting himself at the head of two fresh 
brigades, and singing the Marseillese hymn, 
“Allons, enfans de la patrie,” moved rapidly to 
attack some redoubts towards the enemy’s left. 
He was accompanied by several regiments or 
strong squadrons of horse, and not relying solely 
on the bayonet, he carried some light artillery 
with him. These redoubts were defended by 
some Hungarian grenadiers, who fought moat 
desperately ; but attacking by the gorge of the 
redoubts, and bringing their artillery within 
musket-shot, the French at length carried the 
works, when a fearful butchery of the Hunga- 


3 The Duke of Orleans, on being elected a member of the con- 
vention, had taken the name of Pinhp Egahté, or Philip quality. 
Dodsley’s Annual Register, and other works of the day, speak of 
General Egalité, and of the bravery he displayed at Jemappe, 
without any notion that he was the Duke of Chartres, the son 
of the Duke of Orleans. 


rians ensued, Dumonriez, anxious about his 
centre. put himself at the head of his cavalry, 
and was proceeding at a smart trot to its succour, 
when he met the yg@ang Duke of Montpensier, 
who was galloping to tell him that the centre 
was victorious, and that his brother had gained 
possession of the village of Jemappe after a 
bloody engagement. This decided the affair; 1t 
was only two o'clock, and the Austrians were in 
full retreat for Mons. The conquered moved off 
in admirable order, carrying with them all their 
artillery except seven or eight pieces ; the con- 
querors had scarcely secured their victory ere 
they were seized with a terrible panic, and, ima- 
gining that the Austmans had undermined the 
hill and that they would all be blown into the air, 
five battalions abandoned the heights they had 
gained, and fied in the utmost disorder to a village 
at some distance. Dumouriez says that it was in 
consequence of this panic, and of the cowardice 
of one of his generals and of the disobedience of 


others, that he could not molest the Duke of | 


Saxe-Teschen on his retreat. The battle of Je- 
mappe decided the fate of the Netherlands, so 
miserably weak was the force collected for the 
defence of that rich country, and so disaffected 
were the Belgians to the house of Austria. Du- 
mouriez states his own loss in killed and wounded 
at 2000, and that of the imperialists at twice that 
number; but there is reason to doubt whether, 
from the nature of the combat and of the ground, 
and from the want of pursuit, the French did 
not lose as many men as the Austmans. On the 
8th, Tourna: opened its gates to Labourdonnaye, 
Dumouriez’s second in command , Courtrai, Me- 
nin, and Bruges, which had been well jacobi- 
nized beforehand, sent deputations to the com- 
mander-in-chief and to the convention , and, as 
soon as the intelligence of the battle of Jemappe 
arrived, the French commandant of Dunkirk, 
with only 1800 foot and 200 horse, marched to 
Nieuport and Ostend, which received him with 
joy. Without a single musket having been fired, 
all Flanders was subdued—or rather, the people 
joined the French and removed every obstacle to 
their progress. The exultation of the Flemings 
and Brabanters was in the course of a very few 
weeks considerably damped by the arrival of 
Jacobin commissioners from the assembly, who 
plundered them most mercilessly, levying contri- 
bytions, taxing and harrowing them, as if they 
had really been a conquered people. Even 
Dumouriez himself gave them a sad proof of 
what they had to expect: for almost as soon as 
he had entered Mons, where the inhabitants re- 
ceived him with the utmost joy, he issued an 
ordinance requiring from the clergy a forced loan 
of ene year of their revenues; and subsequently, 
in managing contracts for provisions, he forced 
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the Belgian contractors to accept of payment in 
French paper money, which was every day be- 
coming more discredited and worthless. His 
excuse is, that the convention had no money to 
give him, and that the troops, engaging in a 
winter campaign, were almost naked. 

Old Marshal Bender, who had once so terrified 
the Belgian patriots by the threat of pulling op 
his boots, was left in Brussels, not to offer any 
resistance, which was impracticable, but merely 
to arrange a capitulation. On the evening of the 
13th the marshal was summoned by the Alsacian 
Westermann, become a colonel in the armies of 
the French republic by virtue of his exploits in 
the Tuileries on the 10th of August. Old Ben- 
der made the best terms he could, and on the 
14th, Dumouriez entered Brussels amidst the ac- 
clamations of the people, and shouts of “ Long 
hive the French! Long live hberty and equality!” 
Having called upon all the towns in Belgium to 
raise and equip volunteer corps and militia, Du- 
mouriez left Brussels on the 19th of November, 
when Labourdonnaye was already laying siege to 
Antwerp, while Valence was blockading Namur. 
He captured Mechlin, where he found a great 
quantity of ammunition and arms, and an excel- 
lent foundry for casting cannon. This enabled 
him to improve the equipment of his troops, and 
to arm crowds of volunteers who had come from 
France, where they had been starving for want 
of employment, to take part in this harvest of 
glory and gain. The situation of France con- 
tinued for years to furnish the hke adventurers 
m prodigious numbers ; for there was starvation 
at home, and no calling within the reach of the 
common run of men was half so profitable as 
that of arms To these must be added numbers 
—not inconsiderable—of downright republican 
enthusiasts; and of men passionately fond of 
war for the mere sake of war and 1s glories; 
and again other numbers who could only be safe 
from the Jacobins and the guillotine by throw- 
ing themselves into the ranks of marching armies. 
All this enabled the revolutionary generals to be 
careless whether a given operation cost them 
thonsands of lives more or less; the immense 
numbers which fell were replaced by fresh ar- 
rivals the want of regular employment at home, 
and the system of terror, were by themselves 
sufficient to recruit their armies. On the 22d, 
Dumouriez was astonished by finding the Duke 
of Saxe-Teachen firmly posted at Tirlemont. An- 
other battle took place. The Austrians, though 
defeated, continued their retreat in admirable 
order, abandoning the country foot by foot, and 
fighting again on the 27th in front of Liége. At 
the beginning of this war of the revolution many 
of the Austrian retreata, if properly examined, 
will be found to be more extraordinary things 
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than the French victories. Liége, which swarmed 
with revolutioniste and Jacobins, who in various 
ways had hampered the operations of the empe- 
rors general, welcomed Dumouriez as a deliverer 
onthe 28th. The strong fortress of Antwerp sur- 
rendered about the same time to the Peruvian Mir- 
anda, whom Dumouriez had sent to supersede 
Labourdonnaye; Namur surrendered to Valence 
on the 2d of December, and thus, one month after 
opening the campaign, the French found them- 
selves completely masters of all the Austrian 
Netherlands, excepting the duchy of Luxemburg. 

Dumouriez, having sent Miranda forward to 
Roermond, wished to continue his winter cam- 
paign by capturing Maestricht, by calling up the 
Dutch democrats, and by revolutionizing Hol- 
land, and all those Seven United Provinces. It 
was true the Dutch government had not declared 
war or entered into the coalition against France; 
but its predilection for the Austrians, Prussians, 
and emigrants, and its aversion to the French 
revolution, were not disguised. But greatly to 
Dumouriez’s mortification, the convention and the 
executive would not send him the order to attack 
the Dutch ; thinking it better, for the present, to 
maintain a neutrality with the stadtholder, until 
the Dutch democrats were better prepared for 
insurrection. Thus circumstanced, he resolved 
to capture Aix-la-Chapelle. But he was sadly 
impeded by a pestilent Jacobin poet, Ronsin, who 
had been sent by the convention to superintend 
the civil concerns of his army. On the 7th of 
December the Austrians fought another battle ; 
but they were far too weak to secure or cover 
A1x-la-Chapelle, and on the 8th, Dumouriez en- 
tered the ancient aty of Charlemagne as a con- 
queror. On the 12th, when little more than ten 
leagues from the Rhine, he put his army into 
winter-quarters. 

But it was not alone in the Netherlands that 
the French, from bemg invaded, became inva- 
ders. The energetic men of Paris had resolved 
that Germany should be entered. General Cus- 
tine, who had been attaehed to the French army 
on the Upper Rhine, commanded by Biron, made, 
with 18,000 or 20,000 men, a dash into the little 
circles of the empire, where there were no troops 
in the field, and none but weak garrisons in the 
fortresses. These slly German electors had all 
been indulging in the pleasant dream that the 
Duke of Brunswick would get to Paris, and 
therefore they had not thought it necessary to 
make any extra exertions. Spires and Worms 
capitulated to Custine on the 30th of September 
and 5th of October, and on the 21st of October 
Mayence (Mentz) threw open its gates, all the 
garrison laying down their arms, except some 
800 Austrians, who marched out and joined the 
grand army of the coalition. All these successes 
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could have been obtained only through the dis- 
affection of these Germans to their rulers, ard 
the dissemination among them of French prin- 
ciples. Custine had no ed or material for 
conducting any siege, the least resistance 
must have preserved Mayence: but the town 
and university were full of democrats and be- 
hevers im the new exposition of the rights of man; 
and these men had secret intelligence with Cus- 
tine before he approached the place, and as soon 
as he had summoned it they urged the necessity 
of an immediate capitulation. In all directions 
the first progress of the republican armies was 
favoured by the people of the countries they in- 
vaded, so that the French press and their politi- 
cal propagandists were indeed of more service 
than French artillery. Custine soon gave the 
speculative Germans some cause for regretting 
the welcome they had given him. Quitting the 
banks of the Rhine, he rushed to Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. This free commercial town had re- 
mained neutral in all the wars, and her neutrality 
had been respected by the armies of kings and 
emperors, but these republicans were not s0 
scrupulous, and they resolved to plunder 1t, not- 
withstanding the fact that the people were dis- 
posed in their favour, and were wishing them 
every success They entered the open unde- 
fended place on the 27th of October, and levied 
contributions in the most rapacious manner. 
Ever since the time of Louis XTV. the French 
had pretended that the natural frontiers of their 
country were the river Rhine and the high chain 
of the Alps; and that Belgium, Savoy, and Nice, 
which lay within these limits, belonged to France 
by the assignment of nature. Dumouriez, when 
minister, had recommended, as a beginning, the 
conquest and permanent occupation of these 
countries. We have seen how easily he overran 
one of them. General Montesquiou, beginning 
earlier in the season, found Savoy quite as easy a 
conquest; and General Anselme, who was de- 
tached by Montesquiou, and reinforced by 6000 
Marseillese, moved under the Maritime Alps to 
make a prey of Nice. In both these possessions 
of the King of Sardinia, the propagandists had 
long been at work, and their labours had been 
attended with very great success Several days 
before they made their declaration of hostilities, 
the Girondist executive had given peremptory 
orders to General Montesquiou to attack Savoy, 
and drive all the troops of the King of Sardinia 
across the Alps, as these troops had been collected 
for no other purpose than to invade France, and 
to co-operate with the coalition. Before any blow 
was struck, the French had made pretty sure of 
the Savoyards, who hated the Piedmontese; and, 
by a variety of ingenious devices, they had gained 
all the information they wanted. A republican 
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general, who thought it no shame to play the tress of Montmelian, which had been abandoned 
part of a spy, took the dress and the name of an by its garrison, although well furnished with 
Irish priest ; and imposed sadly on the credulity powder, ball, and provisions. On the side of Nice 
of Colegno, the co 
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little capital of Savoy, and also upon the too easy 
faith of Count Perrone, the governor-general of 
the duchy. Other emissaries went among the 
citizens and the people, explaining the stupendous 
benefits they must derive from the French sys- 
tem, the promulgation of the mghts of man, the 
overthrow of the aristocracy, and a fresh division 
of property. Montesquiou knew that the Savoy- 
ards would everywhere join him; and that the 
troops of the King of Sardinia, about which so 
much talk had been made, did not really exceed 
10,000 men, and these, too, scattered over the 
country, through the false security or the treach- 
ery of those who had the command over them. 
On the night of the 2lst of September, in the 


dant of Chambery, the there was the same mixture of imbecility and 


treachery in those 
who commanded for 
the King of Sardinia, 
and the same sympa- 
thy amongthe people 
for the French and 
their enticing prin- 
ciples. Anselme 
crossed the river 
Var, which there 
forms the frontier, 
on the night of the 
23d of September. 
An _inconsiderable 
corps d’armée, com- 
posed of Piedmon- 
tese and Sardinians, 
retreated in the 
greatest confusion, 
and, without firing 
a shot, left the city 
of Nice open to the 
invaders Without 
the least exertion 
except that of marching to their prey, the republi- 
cans got possession of all that sea-board, of all the 
lower part of the country of Nice lying between 
the Maritime Alps and the Mediterranean, save 
and except the citadel of Mont Albano To co-ope- 
rate in this war of coasts the Gironde executive had 
despatched, from the near port of Toulon, Ad- 
miral Truguet, with eleven ships of the line, some 
frigates, and other vessels, having on board 2000 
land troops This fleet now came to anchor, and 
assisted in the siege of Mont Albano, which soon 
capitulated. Truguet perpetrated a horrible 
slaughter at Oneglia, a small but thriving town 
on the coast, the birth-place of the great Andrea 
Doria; and soon after this exploit he returned to 


midst of a hurricane and torrents of rain, the | Toulon, not without some apprehension of being 


republicans dashed across the frontier of Savoy, 
and took by surprise the important fortress of 
Sanparellian, which was garrisoned only by a 
handful of Piedmontese.' Without losing a man, 
almost without firing a gun, the French reached 
Chambery, and were there received with trans- 
porta of joy by the Savoyard patriots. After 
making a triumphal entrance, and installing a 
provisionary council of government, composed of 
ardent democrats, who were invited to consider 
the expediency of an immediate union and incor- 
poration with the French republic, Montesquiou 
advanced a few miles on the road that led to the 
pass of Mont Cenis, and took the formidable for- 
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intercepted by an English fleet, for the British 
ambassador had withdrawn from Paris 1n couse- 
quence of the dethronement of Louis XVI. and 
of all that had been done on the 10th of August. 
Two-thirds of a century have passed since these 
horrors were committed, but the memory of them 
has been transmitted from father to son in elo- 
quent and exciting tradition, and there is not at 
this day, on all that coast, a mariner or peasant 
but will recount with flashing eyes the horrible 
particulars of the destruction of Oneglia. 

‘We return to Paris. On the appointed day, 
the 2lst of September, the members elected to 
the convention met in the Tuileries, the greater 
part of which was riddled by the cannon-balls of 
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the 10th of August. The elections for the city 
of Paris may enable the reader to judge of the 
spirit and influence under which they had been 
made, and will convey a tolerably correct notion 
of the character of the deputies returned by most 
of the departments. The Parisian deputies were 
— Robespierre, Danton, Camille Desmoulins, Da- 
vid, Fabre d’Eglantine, Legendre, Panis, Sergent, 
Billaud- Varennes, Augustin Robespierre, Collot 
d’Herbois, Dussaulx, Fréron, Marat, Philippe 
Egalité, Thomas Manuel, Boucher Beauvais, Raf- 
fron, Robert, Lavicomterie, Osselin, and Laigne- 
lot. They included in their number all the mem- 
bers of the notorious committee of surveillance of 
the commune who had directed the égorgeurs or 
Septembrizers. Among them were three news- 
paper editors, a butcher, a painter, an actor, an en- 
graver, a prince of the blood-royal, two street ora- 
tors and authors,and one advocate—“ which,” says 
Thiers, “represented the confusion and the va- 
riety of existences which then agitated the capital 
of France” The first two returned by the Paris 
electors were Robespierre and Danton. Their 
success, about which there never could have been 
a moment's doubt, was hailed with enthusiastic 
joy by the Jacobin Club and by the commune, 

who, im fact, had secured their return. Marat 
had the same all-efficient support, and was pas- 
sionately recommended to the Parisian electors 
by Chabot, who treated with contempt the re- 
monstrances of such as represented that the 
friend of the people was rather too fond of blood 
and was already lying under two criminal accu- 
sations. Brissot, who was Marat’s rival candi- 
date, had no chance against him, and was obliged 
to get returned by one of the departments These 
elections proved that he and his party could do 
nothing with Paris, and without Paris there was 
no hope of victory to them in the mortal combat 
they were entering upon with the ultra-Jacobins 

After the failure of Brissot, some of the Giron- 
dins set up Doctor Priestley against Marat; but 
the divine was beaten by the horse-doctor. It 
might have been thought that the September mas- 
sacres would have dispelled the admiration of the 
blinded or most frantic of the English republicans; 
but 1t was after these atrocities, and at a moment 
when the details of them were ringing through- 
out Europe, and filling men’s minds with horror, 
that Priestley became a French citizen, and was 
elected a member of this convention, which, from 
the first, showed its determination of pursuing 
the same sanguinary course. Some have thought 
that the losing the honour of representing the 
city of Paris in the convention, and his mortafi- 
cation at being beaten by a man like Marat, may 
have contributed to keep Priestley away from 
France. ‘Thomas Paine, who had gained ad- 
ditional consideration by publishing the second 
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part of the Rights of Man, was elected by the de- 
partment of Pas de Calais. Priestley was elected 
by the department of Orne, but never took his 
seat in the convention ; “because,” as his friends 
said in the house, “he offid not speak our lan- 
guage.” Abbé Siéyes, whé had not very patiently 
endured Robespierre’s self-denying ordinance, 
was returned by the department of La Sarthe; 
and various other members of the first or consti- 
tuent assembly, who had scarcely been heard of 
since the dissolution of that body, found their 
way into the convention. The departments of 
the south remained tolerably constant to their 
representatives in the legislative assembly, and 
there was not one Girondin of any note but found 
a place in the convention These Ghrondins, 
who had sat on the left before, now took their 
places on the right, the Jacobins taking the left, 
and Robespierre with the deputation of Paris 
and all the most excessive Jacobins seating them- 
selves at the summit of the left (sur da créte de la 
gauche), from which position they obtained the 
name—the memorable name— of “La Montagne,” 
or the Mountain. What had been called the “Cen- 
tre” was now called the “Plain ;” and at the be- 
ginning, 16 was occupied by a very considerable 
portion of the house, some being moderates, some 
cowards, and a great many mere trimmers, ready 
to go with the Jacobins or with the Girondins, 
according to circumstances The first president 
appointed was Mayor Petion There was an im- 
mediate throwing down of gauntlets between the 
Girondins and the ultra-Jacobins. The Gironde 
munisters, by means of their orators 1n the house, 
attempted to discredit Marat and crush Robes- 
pierre, who still retained his name of the “In- 
corruptible.” They failed completely, and only 
embittered by their attempt an enmity which 
was already implacable. But both parties soon 
agreed in bringing the king to trial and execu- 
tion. In the meantime all the captives in the 
Temple—the king’s sister Elizabeth, his queen, 
and his two young children, as well as Louis 
himself—were treated with the most execrable 
barbarity 

The mockery of a trial began on the 11th of 
December, when the king was brought to the 
bar of the convention. Although Louis had been 
dihgently studying during his captivity the trial 
of Charles I. as related by Hume, he did not, 
like that prince, deny the authority of the court 
before which he wis brought, or refuse to answer. 
He urged that up to June, 1789, there was no con- 
stitution, or no existing laws, which hindered his 
doing what he had done. The president then 
charged him with having surrounded Paris with 
troops in the month of July, 1789, and of having 
caused blood to be shed. Louis replied, that at the 
time he had the right of commanding the troops, 
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protesting that he had never had any intention of 
shedding the blood of any of his subjecta. In 
this manner they went through the articles of 
charge, fifty-seven in number; Louis either an- 
swered by a simple” negative, or insisted that 
what he had done had been done before the con- 
stitution, or was justified by the laws as they then 
existed, or had been done since the constitution, 
which threw all the responsibility upon his min- 
isters In reply to the charge about the journey 
to Varennes, he said that he must refer to what 
had passed in the constituent assembly at the 
time, which assembly had set aside the charge 
for ever by restoring him to the throne, and by 
swearing with him to the monarchic constitu- 
tion. He scarcely showed any warmth or vehe- 
mence, except when the president charged him 
with having caused all the bloodshed on the 10th 
of August, 1792, when he cried out with a loud 
voice, “Wo, sir! No! that was notI/ . .. The 
Tuileries was threatened, 1n a way which all 
constituted authorities witnessed. The mayor 
and other municipality saw it; and as I was a 
constituted authority, I had a mght to defend 
myself; but I did not do even that—I sent for 
a deputation of the national assembly, and I 
came and took refuge here with my family.” It 
was, however, resolved that all the blood poured 
out on the 10th of August should be laid directly 
to the charge of the king; and it was by the cry 
of vengeance for this blood—a cry incessantly 
kept up by the mob, the clubs, and the news- 
papers—that these proceedings were precipitated. 
On the 30th of December, deputations began to 
present themselves at the bar to tell the honour- 
able deputies that the citizens of Paris were 
wearied out by their long delays LEighteen of 
the Paris sections sent petitions and committees; 
and the men who had been wounded on the 10th 
of August, and the widows and orphans of the 
patriots who had penshed on that day, came in 
one grand dramatic group to the convention to 
demand vengeance and blood for blood. Some 
of the wounded dragged themselves slowly along 
upon crutches, and one of them was carried in a 
litter. Their orator delivered a terrible speech 
to the “fathers of the country, legislators of all 
mankind,” telling them that Louis must perish 
on the scaffold forthwith; that there would be 
no humanity upon earth until all kings were de- 
stroyed; and that there would be no virtue until 
all priests were destroyed also. The president 
made them a very complimentary speech in re- 
turn, and invited them all to the honours of the 
sitting. The greater part of them went and sat 
on the benches with the members of the house. 
On the lst of January more ad- 
mea dresses were ted from the 
departments demanding the immediate execution 
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of the king, who had been voted gui/ty on the 
night of the 26th of December, in the midat of 
the joyous acclamations of the blood-thirsty mob 
that crowded the galleries of the house, and fre- 
quently took part in the debate. It was timidly 
hinted by some that the English government 
would resent the death of the king. Billaud- 
Varennes said that this was a dishonouring and 
groundless apprehension, and that he was aston- 
ished the french executive had not sent over an 
address to the English people, which had been 
prepared some time ago. “Everybody,” said 
Billaud, “ knows the sad situation of the English 
people, and that they are our friends. The op- 
pressed Enghsh desire nothing better than to 
fraternize with us.” Men and women were now 
crying through the streets of Paris, “There has 
not been blood enough!” “Let the scythe of 
equality strike off more heads!” “Give us bread 
and equality!” ‘Put the traitor to death, and 
then we shall have both equality and bread!” 
“The cause of all our woe is in the Temple and 
in a part of the convention'” &c. Some of the 
Gironde, fearing the consequences rather than 
pitying the king, would fain have stopped short 
of immediate execution on the scaffold; but they 
were powerless, they had helped to surrender all 
power to a sovereign mob, and, while sitting in 
the assembly or skulking in their lodgings, they 
trembled for their own lives. One of them had 
the extraordinary courage to declare that all 
forms of justice and all feelings of humanity were 
outraged, and that the convention was deliberat- 
ing under the daggers and cannons of a faction ; 
but these self-evident truths made no impression 
either upon the mobs in the galleries or upon the 
men of the Mountain, who had the cannons and 
the daggers under their control. Out of 721 
members present there was not one who would 
venture to say that the king was not guilty, and 
only thirty-seven who declared that they were 
incompetent to pronounce judgment, or who re- 
commended some punishment short of death. 
After a long and most riotous debate on the 
16th of January, the house proceeded to vote the 
execution. A secretary began to call over the 
muster-roll, in order to show who were present 
and who were not; for all such as should be ab- 
sent or refuse to vote on this solemn occasion had 
been threatened with destruction by the clubs 
and the mob. It was eight o’clock at night, and 
the hall was only imperfectly lighted up with 
lamps and candles. All faces were either pale 
or flushed—the heads and shoulders projecting 
from the galleries seemed about to fall upon the 
members sitting in their seats. By a drawing of 
lota, or by some operation styled a roulement, the 
deputies of the Garonne, Gers, and the Gironde, 
who nearly all belonged to the party named 
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Girondista, were the first called upon for their 
votes. The first of all who voted was Mailhe, 
and his vote was La Morr (Death); but he de- 
manded that the convention should afterwards 
discuss the point whether execution should follow 
immediately, or whether sentence should be sus- 
pended for a time, taking care, however, to add 
that his vote of death was independent of this 
proposition The next two members that voted 
were Delmas and Projean, who both said La 
Monkrt, and nothing more. As the business went 
on, the galleries applauded all who voted simply 
for death, and hooted and threatened all such as 
attempted to qualify the sentence, or to commute 
it into imprisonment or banishment. Early in 
the roll, Vergniaud, who was acting as president, 
was called upon; and pale and trembling, and 
cowering before the popular fury, he pronounced 
the monosyllable DrEatu, although he had pre- 
viously declared that his heart and conscience 
would never permit him to give such a vote 
against the unfortunate king. Guadet, who voted 
next, said Dratu, but recommended the suspen- 
sion of execution (le swrsts), which had been first 
suggested by Maalhe. Next came Gensonné, who 
followed up the concise vote La Mort, by de- 
manding that the convention, in order to prove 
to Europe that the condemnation of Louis was 
not the work of a faction, should deliberate im- 
mediately after judgment on the measures of 
security proper to be taken in favour of the chil- 
dren of the condemned, and against his family , 
and that, in order to prove that no distinction 
was made between villains (sc¢/érats), the conven- 
tion should enjoin the minister of justice to pur- 
sue before the tribunals theassassins and brigands 
of the 2d and 3d of September' In some few 1n- 
stances courage and humanity were found where 
their existence could never have been expected 

Thus Grangeneuve boldly voted * ImprisoNMENT 
(ta Détention);’ and Manuel, with equal boldness, 
said “ BanIsHMENT,” and soon afterwards rushed 
out of the house for ever—but not before he had 
been hustled, kicked, and beaten, beaten on the 
" very floor of the house, and then in the lobby. 
As the voting continued, one opinion, delivered 
by Serviére, to keep the king in prison, and only 
execute him in case of the coalition again invad- 
ing France, seemed to make some little impres- 
sion; but it was only for a moment, as the con- 
viction was by this time universal that republican 
France, instead of suffering invasion, might now 
invade all Europe, and, in alliance with the peo- 
ple, bring down every throne to the dust. Le- 
pelletier Saint-Fargeau, a man of noble birth and 
large fortune, who had figured in the constituent 
or first assembly, and who had harangued and 
written largely for the abolition of all capital 
punishment, now, to save his own life, said, 
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Deratn. Condorcet said, “Tot GREATEST PUN- 
ISHMENT SHORT OF Datu.” Thomas Paine, who 
had previously urged his opinions with more 
courage than any of them, both in conversation 
and in writing, voted for ImprisoNMENT TILL THE 
PEACE, AND THEN BANISHMENT. Several mem- 
bers of the Mountain voted, hke the majority of 
the Girondists, for Dzars, with THE Sursis, 
As every member had to answer to his name, to 
ascend the tribune, to deliver his sentence vevd 
voce, and then to write it and sign it in a procés 
verbal, the dismal business proceeded very slowly. 
Some of the deputies fell asleep in their places, 
and had to be roused by the ushers when their 
names were called. Others, choosing their time, 
ran out of the house to get dinner or other re- 
freshments. The people in the galleries brought 
their refreshments with them, and were seen 
drinking wine and brandy as in a common ta- 
vern, One particular gallery set aside for distin- 
guished visitors was occupied by Philippe Ega- 
lité's mistresses, and by other rouged and splen- 
didly dressed dames, some of whom, with cards 
and pins, pricked down the ayes and noes as if 
they had been at the roulette-table or playing at 
rouge-et-noir. Deputies of the convention car- 
ried 1ces, and bon-bons and other condiments, to 
these pioper priestesses of that temple of hberty; 
and love-making of the French fashion, and gal- 
lantry, and assignation, went on even as if the 
harlots and scoundrels had been at a merry play. 
From time to time some fellows went over to the 
neighbouring coffee-houses, where other cold- 
blooded scoundrels were betting upon the results 
of the appel nominal, or vote by name. Marat 
voted, DEATH WITHIN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS; Dan- 
ton, simply Dratu; but Robespierre accompanied 
his vote of DEatH by a long comment, 1n which he 
said that the very reasons which had formerly in- 
duced him to call for the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment now made him demand the death of the 
tyrant, and 1n him the death of all royalty. When 
the turn of Siéyes came, that ex-abbé said, shrilly 
and briefly, La Mort sans PHRASES (Death with- 
out speechifying). But the vote which made the 
most sensation, was that delivered by the ex-Duke 
of Orleans, who mounted the tribune between 
night and morning, and with a hollow, shaking 
voice said, ‘‘Solely occupied by my duty, con- 
vinced that all those who have made attempts, or 
shall hereafter make attempts against the sove- 
reignty of the people, merit death, I vote for 
Deatu.” There was a universal murmur, a sort 
of subdued groan; but this was all, and with the 
vast majority there collected, the feeling of horror 
was transitory. All through the next day, the 
17th of January, this voting continued. At eight 
o'clock at night, when Chazal the younger gave 
the last vote of all, the president announced that 
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he had received two letters, one from Louis’s was carried unanimously. The note of the Span- 
counsel, the other from Lebrun, the minister for 1sh ambassador, who offered, in the name of his 
foreign affairs, who inclosed a note about the sovereign, not only the neutrality of Spain, but 
king from the Spanish ambassador. Garan-Cou- her friendly mediation with the other powers, if 
lon, and a great many more deputies, Girondists they would only spare the life of Louis XVL,, 
as well as Jacobins, shouted that the letter from was thrown over the table and sent back unread 
the Spanish minister was an insult, and that it to the foreign office; and, if all the courts of Eu- 
rope had sent similar notes, they would 
all have been treated in the same manner. 
They then read the note from Louis's coun- 
sel, who begged to be heard once more at 
thebar. Robespierre insisted that the coun- 
sel could not be heard until the appel no- 
minal had been scrutinized, and the result 
of it made known; and, after some debate 
or clamour, the house agreed with him. 
At this moment Duchftel, a farmer from 
the neighbourhood of Thouars in Poitou, 
who had been returned to the convention 
by the department of Deux-Sévres, and 
who had generously exerted himself in 
favour of the king, was carried into the 
hall in blankets, and with his head wrapped 
up He had been lying on a sick bed, but 
had risen from it in the belief that one 
humane vote more would turn the balance. 
Draper Lecointre, Duhem, and some other 
Jacobins, contended that he could not vote, 
as the appel nominal was over, and the 
result of it known; but Valazé, who was 
acting as one of the secretaries, said that 
the scrutiny was not over, and the majority 
decided that the house could not refuse to 
any member his nght of voting. Duchftel 
crawled up the steps of the tribune, and 
gave his vote for BANisHMENT. Charlier, 
« member of the Mountain and a close ad- 
herent of Marat, demanded that the pre- 
sident should interrogate the sick member 
in order to make him confess who had 
nent to bring him there in that state; but 
this proposition was rejected with mur- 
murs The secretaries then presented the 
lists to the president (Vergniaud), who, 
putting on a solemn countenance, said,’ 
“Citizens, Iam going to proclaim the re- 
sult of the scrutiny. You are going to 
perform a grand act of justice. I hope 
that humanity will induce you to maintain 
ty, a : the most profound silence: when justice has 
7 L ie, , i. spoken, humanity ought to have its turn.” 
After this preamble he read the result of 
ought not to be read. Danton exclaimed, “I am _ the third appel nominal. The number of mem- 
astonished at the audacity of any power pretend- | bers absent on commission was fifteen, eight were 
Ing to exercise an influence over our deliberations, | absent through real or feigned sickness, and five 
= ety was of my ae we would this | had refused to vote. Of the 721 that remained, 
netant declare war again in, were it only | two : impel 
for this letter.” Gensonné eaid he thought itke ele src hl Masts acs iden aba 
Danton, and he moved the order of the day, which | and ie now known as Plae doa Genera ee 
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ment and banishment at the peace, or for imme- 
diate banishment, or for an imprisonment which 
was to end in death if France should be again 
invaded ; forty-six had voted for death with the 
sursvs either after the expulsion of the Bourbons, 
or at the peace, or at the ratification of the con- 
stitution , twenty-six had voted for death, but 
had subjoined the recommendation of Mailhe; 
and 361 had voted for death without any condi- 
tion, restriction, or recommendation. Taking the 
twenty-six shuffling Girondins (Mailhe and those 
who had voted with him) as being on the side of 
mercy, the majority for death was only a majo- 
rity of one; but throwing Mailhe and his crew 
on the other side, as they must be thrown, the 
blood majority will stand at fifty-three, or 387 
against 334. When he had gone through these 
enumerations, Vergniaud said in a sorrowful tone 
of voice, ‘Citizens, I declare, 1n the name of the 
national convention, that the punishment it pro- 
nounces on Louis Capet 1s DratH” 

The very next instant the king’s counsel came 
to the bar Deséze read a protest signed by 
Louis, who, besides protesting, claimed to be per- 
mitted to appeal to the people Deséze pleaded 
eloquently for the helpless sovereign, dwelling 
upon the smallness of the majority and the 
anxiety which the large majonty of the conven- 
tion had so lately shown for the ratification by 
the people. Tronchet spoke with equal eloquence; 
and the tears and sobs of the white-headed 
Malesherbes, which scarcely allowed him to speak 
one uninterrupted sentence, were more eloquent 
than any rhetoric or any pleading Many mem- 
bers seemed overcome by the old man’s tender- 
ness; but Robespierre rose and delivered one of 
his fieezing speeches. Guadet demonstrated 
that 1t was impossible to allow the king’s appeal 
to the people, and the house forthwith determined 
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that there should be no such appeal, but that the 
sursts, Or suspension of execution, should be de- 
bated on the morrow. They then adjourned 
amidst hootings and hiasings, for, though it was 
near midnight of the 17th, and they had been 
sitting ever since nine o'clock of the morning of 
the 16th, the galleries were furious at their ad- 
journing without settling the swrszs question like 
all the rest, and leaving the king for 1mmediate 
execution. 

On the fourth morning after this dismal mid- 
night, the sursis having been refused, Lows was 
conducted to the scaffold, which was erected be- 
tween the garden and palace of the Tuileries and 
the Champs Elysées. He died hke a Christian 
hero, the last words heard from his lips being, “T 
pardon my enemies, I pray for France, I die 
wnnocent; I ever desired the good of the people '” 
As his bleeding head was shown to the bloody 
rabble, both people and troops put their hats and 
caps upon their bayonets and their pikes, and 
waved them in the air, with prolonged and re- 
echoing shouts of “ Vive la république!” “Vive 
la nation!” “Vive la liberté'” It was twenty- 
four minutes past ten o’clock of Monday morning, 
the 21st January, 1793 Louis was only uv the 
thirty-ninth year of hisage He had reigned 
nineteen years all but four months and a few days. 

The patriots standing near the scaffold dipped 
the heads of their pikes in the king’s blood, and 
others pressed forward to dip their handkerchiefs, 
but not, as we are assured, “out of any royalist 
superstition.” The roar of cannon announced to 
the captives in the Temple that the king—the 
husband, brother, father—was no more; and a 
little later in the day the mob paraded with their 
bloody pikes before the windows of the queen’s 
prison, and sang and shouted, and danced their 
infernal Carmagnole 
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Feeling n London at the tidings of the execution of Lous XVI.—Popular demand for war against France 
Parliament assembled early by royal proclamation—The royal speech preparatory to the question of war—Its 
complaints about the propagation of French insurrectionary principles—Its notices of French aggressions ou 
the Continent—Its proposal to morease the naval and military estabhshment—Opposition of Fox to the royal 
speech—His apologies for the excesses of the French revolution—His deprecations of war with France— 
Windham’s reply—His account of French propagandism in England—Speech of Dundas in favour of wat 
with France—Statements of Burke of the connection of English revolutionists with the French convention—~ 
Fox again recommends a peaceful negotiation with the French government—He eulogizes the proceedings of 
the convention—Burke’s reply—H1s appeal to the difficulty of negotiating with the anarchical government of 
France—Fox a third time proposes negotaation—Arguments in the debate for and against the measure-— 
Review of the question—Provocations to war afforded by France—Imposmbility of longer enduring or over- 
looking them—Necesmty of war to the French rulers—Neutralty hitherto observed by Britain in the war of 
the allied powers against France—Pattence of our government under French aggressions and insalts——Recal 
of the Britash ambassador from Paris—Necesnty of the step from the insecurity of the French government— 
Hostale proceedings of the convention against Britain—The dinner at White’s Hotel in Paria—Sole condition 
on which war with France could be avoided—Its degrading character—The French continue their pretended 
negotiation with England—Their delay occasioned by the difficulties of the conquest of Holland—War 
declared by the convention against Britain— Universality with which the resolution was carried—Justification 
of British politics in entering into this war—Symptoms of the feebleness with which it was to be prosecuted. 
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great national calamity had hap- 
| " pened. The news carried grief and 
wth. xa “=! consternation to other populous 


capitals, m many of which reigned the blood re- ; 
lations or the close connections of the unfortunate | 


monarch, who might command the outward signs 
of mourning, grand masses for the dead, and 
pompous funereal services; but in none of those 
cities was the sadness so universal and spontane- 
ous, so much the uncontrolled and undisguised 
feeling of the mass of the people, of all classes 


and conditions of men, as in London. The gene- : 
| countries, to disregard the rights of neutral 


ral conviction had been that the convention would 
stop short of death, and at first the report of the 
execution was scarcely credited , but a moment's 
incredulity, or stupor and bewilderment, gave 
way to indignatton and horror; and, except in 
the case of some incurable political fanatics, the 
French people and their present rulers were exe- 
crated for the deed by every man, woman, and 
child in the three kingdoms So vehement was 
this feeling that there arose a cry of war from 
every part of the island. 

Parliament had met on the preceding 13th of 
December, several weeks earher than had been 
intended, the government having by royal pro- 
clamation called out the militia on the Ist of 


N the day that the death of Louis ' 
XVI was made known m London, 
that immense city looked as if a! 


ing out of the militia to seditious practices which 
had already been discovered, and to a spirit of 
insubordination, tumult, and disorder wlich had 
manifested itself in various places. It declared 
that there was some fixed demgn against the 
constitution, and that this design was evidently 
pursued in connection and concert with persons 
residing in foreign countries. It declared that 
his majesty had observed the strictest neutrality 
in the present war on the Continent, and had 
uniformly abstained from any interference in the 
internal affairs of France ; but that it was im- 
possible for him to see without serious uneasiness 
the increasing indications which appeared there 
of an intention to excite insurrection in other 


nations, and to pursue schemes of conquest and 
aggrandizement. It mentioned the fate with 
which Holland was threatened by the French 
armies which had overrun the Netherlands ; and 
it said that, under all these circumstances, his 
majesty had thought it right to adopt precau- 
tionary measures, and to make some augmenta- 
tion of his naval and military force. Fox, who 
was not yet disenchanted of his dream and idol- 
atry of French liberty, and who perhaps had some 
reason to say that ministers were exaggerating 
the dangers to be apprehended from popular 
disaffection at home, made a brilliant speech, 
condemning every part of the address, and every 


December. The speech from the throne was | sentiment that had been uttered in support of it. 

much longer than usual, and full of alarm—alarm He declared it to be his firm opinion and belief 

at the spread of French principles, not only on that every fact asserted in the king’s speech was 
the Continent, but at home. It attributed thecall- falee, that all its insinuations were unfounded, 
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that no improper spirit existed, and that the 
alarm had only been raised by the artful designs 
and practices of ministers. He rejoiced in the 
triumph of men fighting for hberty over the in- 
vading armies of despots, and said that when 
there had been a probability of the triumph of 
the armies of Austria and Prussia over the liber- 
ties of France his spirits had drooped, and his 
heart desponded. He bitterly condemned the 
calling out of the militia ; he taunted government 
for daring to assume a power or control over the 
minds and speculative opinions of men, and he 
said, not without some foundation, that the ultra- 
loyal and Tory clubs and societies had been going 
to as great extremes 1m one direction as the re- 
forming societies could have gone in the other. 
He did not think that England was 1n a state to 
go to war; he did not think that anything which 
had occurred in France, or in Belgium, or in 
Savoy, or anywhere else, would justify us in 
going to war with the French republicans. He 
condemned munisters for not sending a new am- 
bassador to treat with the present executive govern- 
ment of France. Pitt was not there to answer 
him, but the reply came with more force from 
the lips of Windham, who had figured for so 
many years asone of the leaders and most eloquent 
chiefs of the Whig opposition, and who had been 
linked in such close friendship and fellowship 
with Fox. This eloquent and elegant man had 
been scared by the horrors perpetrated 1n France, 
and had followed Burke, whose political pupil 
and fmend he had ever considered himself. He 
declared—and this was at the least as true as Fox's 
asseveration that the danger was exaggerated— 
that, whatever might be the amount of real 
danger, the real alarm was exceedingly great, 
was felt in every town, village, and hamlet in 
the kingdom, was agitating every man who had 
a veneration for the institutions of the country, 
or had property to lose, or had a proper English 
aversion to anarchy and bloodshed. For himself 
he beheved that the alarm was not greater than 
the real danger. He knew of his own knowledge, 
and all men must know, that there had been and 

still was a constant communication between per- 

sons in Paris and persons in London, the object 
of which was the destruction of our present form 
of government. The effect was already felt in 
an alarming degree; for in every town and vil- 
lage, and almost in every house, these worthy 
gentlemen had their agents, who regularly dis- 
seminated their pamphlets. These agents de- 
livered the pamphlets gratis; a proof that there 
must be somewhere a society that defrayed the 
expense, for the agents themselves were poor 
men. The greatest pains had been taken with 
the poorer part of the community, to wean their 
affections from government, to make them dis- 
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satisfied with their lot, and eager to pull down 
and plunder all who were above them in fortune 
and station. Windham believed that the motives 
of the combined armies that had attempted to 
march to Paris and liberate Lous XVI. were 
good, The maxim that no country ought to 
intermeddle with the internal affairs of another 
might be true in a limited sense, but he could not 
admit it as an unvarying rule, as some countries 
might choose to set up principles that were sub- 
versive of the government and tranquillity of all 
their neighbours; and, even without stirring 
beyond their own frontiers, or openly intermed- 
dling in the affairs of their neighbours, they 
might commit mcalculable mischief, which would 
call for repression and suppression. But, he 
would ask, how had France observed the rule 
that no country ought to interfere with another? 
How had she abided by her decree that she 
abandoned for ever all ideas of foreign conquest ? 
What had she done with Savoy? She had con- 
verted it into a department. She was now 
treating the little republic of Geneva still worse 
Her decree that she would give hberty to all 
mankind was no better than an avowal of a de- 
sign to disturb every power of Europe. They 
talked, indeed, of giving to the people of every 
country where their arms were victorious a free 
choice of the form of government; but did they 
ever wait to take the sense of the majority? Not 
they. Mr. Grey, who remamed an unchanged 
Foxite, replied to Windham, and Dundas to him. 
Dundas declared that the utmost arta and 1n- 
dustry had been used to circulate Pame’s Rights 
of Man, and other works of the same tendency, 
among the poorest and most ignorant of the 
people; and that they had been told that it was 
time for them to assert their own mghts, to con- 
found all distanctions, to seize and divide property, 
aud, 1n short, to follow the example which the 
French had set them. The national convention 
had been eager to countenance every complaint 
of grievance from the factious and discontented 
in this country ; and, in proof of this fact, Dundas 
read addresses which the convention had received 
with great applause, from several political socie- 
ties m England. Was not this, on the part of 
the French, an unjustifiable interference in the 
wternal affairs of another country? And had 
not leading members of the convention repeatedly 
declared that they would look not to the sove- 
reign, but to the people of Great Britain—that 
they would appeal from the government to the 
republicans of England? Some might pretend 
to shut their eyes to the truth, but he would 
never believe that the passion of the French for 
conquest and aggrandizement had been changed 
by the change of their government from a mon- 
archy to a democracy, or that the slightest trust 
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was to be put in their decrees, manifestoes, and 

ions, to which they had already given 
the lie by their conduct in Belgium, in Savoy, 
andat Geneva. He referred to the treaties which 
bound us to assist Holland, intimating that these 
alone imposed the necessity of our arming and 
preparing for the worst. The French, since their 
conquests in the Low Countries and the capture of 
Antwerp, had declared that they would open the 
navigation of the Scheldt. This must be ruinous 
to the commerce of the United Provinces, and 
England was a guarantee that this should never 
be allowed. Burke, who had seen many of his 
predictions already verified, and whose horror 
of the Gallic revolution was unbounded—Burke, 
who beheved that, if Fox had been suffered to 
succeed in his project for the amendment to the 
address, he would for ever have ruined this 
nation, along with the rest of Europe—rose and 
spoke with extraordinary warmth. Considera- 
tions of party, he said, and all minor considera- 
tions, must now give way he came forward not 
as the defender of opposition or of ministry, but 
of the country. He belneved the country to be 
in great danger ; he knew that there was a faction 
in England who wished to submit to France, 1n 
order that our government might be reformed 
upon the French system ; and he knew that the 
French corresponded with and encouraged this 
faction, and were preparing to aid them. The 
cabals and conspiracies, the practices and cor- 
respondences of this French faction in England, 
were of public notoriety. Mr. Cooper and Mr. 
Watt had been deputed from Manchester to the 
Jacobins: these ambassadors had been received 
at Paris as British representatives. Other de- 
putations of English had been received at the 
bar of the national assembly : they had gone the 
length of giving supplies to the Jacobin armies, 
expecting in return military assistancein England, 
A regular correspondence for fraternizing the 
two nations had been carried on by societies in 
London with the Jacobin societies in various 
parts of France. To prove the truth of these as- 
sertions, he read the addresses of the Englishmen 
and Imshmen resident -at Paris; and of Joel 
Barlow and John Frost, deputies from the Con- 
stitutional Society of London to the national 
convention. He declared that the question was 
not whether they should make an address to the 
throne, but whether they should have a throne 
at all. There would soon be no throne or settled 
government in Europe, if French arms and 
French principles were allowed to take their 
own course; and he recommended and prayed 
for unanimity and determination in England as 
the best means of stopping the progress of French 
arms. The division, which did not take place 
till three hours after midnight, exhibited the 
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numerical weakness of the Foxites : 290 members 
voted for the address, and only 50 against 1t. 
The great majority of the Whigs, vexed at his 
imprudent conduct and alarmed at the tone held 
by men and societies which Fox frequented, had 
parted company with him for ever, and had fol- 
lowed the Duke of Portland and Burke. He, 
however, now gave notice that to-morrow he 
would move an amendment upon the report. 
And accordingly on the 14th of December, when 
the lord-mayor brought up the report of the 
address, he proposed the addition of a clause re- 
questing that the king would enter into negotia- 
tions with the present Jacobin government of 
France. In his speech Fox threw the whole 
blame of the horrid scenes which had occurred 
in France upon the coalition, and eulogized the 
spirit and valour of the French republicans, who 
had taught the proudest men in this world that 
there was an energy in the cause of justice and 
freedom which nothing could defeat. “Thank 
God,” said he, ““Nature has been true to herself! 
Tyranny has been defeated, and those who fought 
for freedom are triumphant.” He said that all 
the inhabitants of Europe sympathized with the 
French and wished them success, regarding them 
as men struggling with tyrants and despots He 
could see no force in the objection raised by 
some men that France had actually no govern- 
ment to treat with. Surely that was a govern- 
ment which the people considered as such. Great 
Britain ought ummediately to acknowledge that 
government and negotiate with it. He proceeded 
to contend that we could not go to war without 
the greatest hazard , that Ireland was disaffected, 
so that no man 1n his senses could expect any 
hearty support from that kingdom; that we 
could obtain no new allies on the Continent, and 
that our ally the King of Prussia could not be 
depended upon; and that no reliance whatever 
was to be placed on the emperor. Among some 

characters Burke had classed and 
reprobated M. Roland, a man eminent for many 
vurtues! [The cant about this “eternally virtuous” 
individual had reached England, and Fox pro- 
bably did not yet know to what a condition of 
discredit aud insignificance Roland had by this 
time fallen in France, any more than he knew 
that these Girondist rulers with whom he would 
have negotiated were to be swept away in the 
courseof a very few months by the “exceptionable 
characters” to whom he alluded as being the only 
bad men in this new republic.] He said that such 
invectives did not tend to conciliate France ; that 
such gross insults and injuries could not be for- 
gotten or forgiven by a spirited people like the 
French. He said that sooner or later we must 
acknowledge this French republic. Was not the 
republic of this country readily acknowledged at 
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the time of Cromwell? Did not courts vie in 
their civilities to our commonwealth after the 
execution of Charles I.? If ministers’ objection 
to receive an ambassador at present was that they 
did not know how to introduce a French repub- 
lican minister into the king’s drawing-room, he 
wished they would fairly confess it, to the end 
that the English people might see that their blood 
and treasure were to be sacrificed for a mere 
punctiho! [Many persons were hurt at this 
sarcasm, and none more than George III., who 
is said to have treasured it in his memory, and 
to have frequently repeated afterwards, that 
Mr. Fox would have presented to him Marat or 
Robespierre, or Samson the headsman.] He be- 
stowed some pathos upon the unhappy prisoners 
of the Temple, but he soon passed from their 
sufferings to dwell more tenderly upon those 
of that “brave but unfortunate gentleman” La 
Fayette, whom the despots had locked up hke a 
felon because he had always been a friend to 
liberty. Sheridan seconded the amendment, as 
being calculated to rescue the country from a 
war with France. Burke again rose to declare 
that he saw a spirit at work that would leave 
England no option between war and peace Con- 
sidering 1t as admitted that France must not be 
permitted to open the navigation of the Scheldt, 
and that she must be induced by negotiation or 
compelled by arms to restore the conquests she 
had made, he thought it a very extraordinary 
way of effecting either purpose to represent our 
internal situation as rotten, and all our allies as 
powers not to be depended upon. Would Mr. 
Fox make a choice of friendships and enmities, 
and renounce all former alliances with estab- 
hshed governments to contract a close alliance 
with a country that had no government at all— 
with an anarchy! And were we sure that the 
French republicans, even if courted, would come 
to any reasonable terms with us? Yet this was 
the contingency for which we were to renounce 
our present allies, the ancient and established 
governments of Europe The French republic 
had not yet been recognized by any power what- 
ever. And what was the pecuhar time when 
England was to be the first to recognize it, and 
to send over an ambassador to Paris? Why, 1t 
was the very moment, perhaps, when the merci- 
less savages had their hands red with the blood 
of a murdered sovereign' To follow the course 
proposed would look hke giving a sanction toa 
bloody act—like giving currency to regicide, and 
affording a preliminary to the murder of our own 
sovereign. Heshattered ata blow the argument 
that Fox had drawn from the conduct of Europe 
towards Cromwell and the English common- 
wealth. The French republic, he said, was suz 
generts, and bore no analogy to any other republic 
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or system of government that had ever existed 
nthe knqwn world. The English commonwealth 
did not attempt to turn all the states of Christen- 
dom into republics, it did not wage war with 
kings merely because they were not democrats; 
it professed no principles of proselytism The 
same might be said of the republic of the Umted 
States of America. But France wanted to make 
all the world proselytes to her opinions and dog- 
mas—France was for turning every government 
in the would into a democratic republic. If 
every government was against her, it was be- 
cause she had declared herself hostile to every 
government This strange republic might be 
compared to the system of Mahomet, who, with 
a Koran 1n one hand and a sword 1n the other, 
compelled men to adopt his creed. The Koran 
which France held out was the declaration of 
the rights of man and universal fraternity ; and 
with the sword she was determined to propagate 
her doctrine, and conquer those whom she could 
not convince. Wilberforce, though deprecating 
war, if war could possibly be avoided consis- 
tently with justice, concurred with the speech 
from the throne and the proposed address, and 
Fox’s amendment was rejected without a division. 

On the very next day—December the 15th, 
which was a Saturday, a day when parliament 
did not usually sit—Fox came forward with a 
third proposition, moving, “That an humble ad- 
dress be presented to his majesty, that his ma- 
yesty will be graciously pleased to give direction 
that a minister may be sent to Paris to treat with 
those persons who exercise provisionally the func- 
tions of executive government in France, touch- 
ing such points as may be im discussion between 
his majesty and his alles and the French nation.” 
Mr Grey seconded the motion, declaring that an 
immediate embassy to Paris was the only means 
of averting the greatest of calamities, the most 
dangerous war that England had ever under- 
taken. Some gentlemen expressed a hope that 
Fox might be prevailed upon to withdraw his 
motion , some said that that motion was a pal- 
pable encroachment on the royal prerogative ; 
and some bitterly censured him for his conduct 
during the last three days. Fox, however, pur- 
sued his object with so much heat and persever- 
ance as to cause the house to sit mto Sunday 
morning, a thing not known 1n parliament for 
many years' Mr. Jenkinson (afterwards Earl 
of Liverpool) was of opinion that the motion did 
encroach on the prerogative, and was otherwise 
improper and dangerous. He believed that there 
were disaffected persons in the country whose 
activity made them dangerous; but he thought 
that war, instead of increasing their power of 


1 Burke, letter to the Duke of Portland on the conduct of the 
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mischief, would greatly lessen it. The King of 
Sardinia had endeavoured to negotiate. and con- 
ciliate the French, and what had he gained by 
it? Munisters were blamed for not having taken 
the same course—for not having some months 
ago treated with the French; but for many 
months there had been nothing in France with 
which they could treat. And now, when persons 
and things were every day changing, when all 
rale belonged to a mob of robbers and assassins, 
where could we apply? What government could 
we acknowledge where there was actually no 
government? How could England recognize a 
constitution which the French themselves were 


with men who had declared a universal war to 
all governments? ‘On this very day,” he ex- 
claimed, “ while we are here debating about send- 
ing an ambassador to the French republic—on 
this very day is the king to receive sentence, and, 
in all probability, it is the day of his murder! 
What is it, then, that gentlemen would propose 
to their soverengn! To bow his neck to a band 
of sanguimary ruffians, and address an ambas- 


sador to a set of murderous regicides, whose | 


hands are still reeking with the blood of a slaugh- 
tered monarch?” The master of the rolls thought 
that Fox himself ought to be sent on this em- 
bassy. Perhaps he might be as well received as 
Frost or Joel Barlow ; perhaps not. The French 
rulers might say to him, “Do you come from the 
Kung of Great Britain? If you do you can have 
no business here, as we have sworn eternal en- 
mity to all kings; you had therefore better be 
gone!” Mr. Windham contended that not only 
experience, but higher principles, and the dic- 
tates of humanity, forbade any present recogni- 
tion of the French republic. If Great Britain 
gave that recognition, which had been given by 
no other power, what would be the consequences? 
Some of those consequences would be the aliena- 
tion of all those powers with whom she was at 
present allied, and a universal discouragement on 
the Continent: for, by giving the whole weight 
of her character to France, she would place all 
the rest of Europe in a mtuation truly deplorable 
—she would arm every subject of every kingdom 


against the powers that governed that kingdom ' 


—she would recommend and facilitate the imata- 
tion of what had been done, or was still doing, 
by the sane-culottes of Paris; and all this could 
not be otherwise than fatal to the future interests 
of the world. Mr. Grant, who had studied the 
law of nations, and who was well read in what 
the French now styled “the worm-eaten writings 
of Grotius, Puffendorf, and Vattel,” replied to 
some gentlemen who chose to think that the forci- 
ble opening of the navigation of the Scheldt was 
not of sufficient importance to justify any loud 
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complaint on the part of the Dutch. Not only 
the trade, but also the internal security and in- 
dependence of Holland depended upon that river. 
All the celebrated writers on the law of nations 
had Jaid it down as a clear and indubitable prin- 
ciple that rivers belonged to those who inhabited 
their banks, just as far and no farther than those 
banks extended. If the banks belonged to dif- 
ferent peoples or nations, then the dominion over 
the river was divided, each people possessing the 
part of the river that was contiguous to their do- 
main; and such was the policy of this distribu- 


! tion, that, if it had not been laid down by the 
| law of nature, it would have been a positive stipu- 
every day violating? How could we negotiate | 
| state traversed by rivers could be secure. If, as 


lation under the law of nations, for without it no 


the French were now contending, the course of 
rivers was as open and common to all mankind 
as the sea itself, a fleet of French or Spaniards 
might sail up the Thames, and we should have 
no right to molest them until they actually began 
hostilities 

We can neither follow up the long and compli- 
cated debates (which did not end with the pre- 
sent session) upon the justice and propriety of 
England’s engaging in this war, nor enter upon 
an adequate detail of the facts and reasons which 
justify the belief that the choice of peace or war 
no longer rested with the British government; 
that the direct provocations to hostilities did not 
originate with us; and that, whatever complaints 
may justly lie against the unwise manner in 
which the war was for a long time conducted, 
the government of the day must be wholly freed, 
by every candid mind, from the charge of heed- 
lessly and wantonly running into hostilities‘ In 
the incurable madness of party it is still vocifer- 
ated that Burke drove us into a crusade against 
the French republicans , but, 1n sober truth, there 
was, on our part, no crusade at all: we raised our 
bucklers to prevent the French republicans from 
crusading over all Europe; we went to war be- 
cause neither our duty to our allies nor our duty 
to ourselves, neither our honour nor our interest, 
allowed us to remain longer at peace. Unlike 
his father, the Earl of Chatham, Pitt was essen- 
tially a peace minister; his pride, his hope was 


1 For the true diplomacy of the time, and for a very clear 
recatal of the course of eventa, supported by documentary proofs, 
we refer the inquiring reader to the History of the Politica of 
Great Britawn and France, from the time of the Conference at 
Punatz, by Herbert Marsh, Bushop of Peterborough, 2 vola Svo 
This able work, in which no fact 1s stated without full and con- 
vineing evidence (taken cluefly from French decrees, manifastoes, 
declarations, and other state papers, and memoirs), was origin- 
ally written in the German lJanguage—a language which a long 
residence at the university of Leipsic had rendered as familiar 
to the author as his own—and was first published at Leipsic in 
February, 1799 He translated it himself into English in the 
course of the same year; and it was publuhed in London in 
1800 
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centred in measures which could be realized only 
m peace The great aim of his life was to ex- 
tend the industry and commerce, and improve 
the fmancial condition of his country; and he 
shrunk from the aspect of war so long as he could 
do s0 without absolute dishonour and unequivocal 
danger. No amount of neutrality and silence on 
his part could have long delayed the declaration 
of hostilities by the convention. The English 
people were prosperous, and wedded to the arts 
of peace ; the French people, armed to the teeth, 
had hittle to put into their mouths; their industry 
had ceased ; they looked to war and invasion as 
means of hving; and their rulers looked to their 
constant employment in foreign conquest as their 
only safeguard. “Peace,” said the vertuous Ro- 
land, ‘‘1s out of the question; we have 300,000 
men tn arms; we must make them march as far 
as their legs will carry them, or they will return 
and cut our throats!” And this dread of an 
armed multitude must have existed and have led 
to the same decision, of making them march as 
far as their legs would carry them, 1f Prussia and 
Austria had never given refuge to the emigrants, 
or remonstrated against the acts of violence and 
encroachment that were committed—if they had 
reduced their armies to the peace establishment, 
and quietly assented to al] that France was do- 
ing at home and abroad; for the popular masses 
were armed long before there was any talk of 
foreign invasion; they were armed, not to con- 
tend with Prussia and Austna, but to put down, 
destroy, or drive out the aristocrats, by which 
term was understood every Frenchman that d:f- 
fered in opinion with the majority, and had pro- 
perty and a name. Before the conference at 
Pilnitz the principle had been adopted of arming 
the sans-culottes, as the class that was the most 
interested in the progress of the revolution, and 
best prepared for the privations and msks of war. 
Before there was any intimation of foreign inter- 
ference France was converted into a great drill- 
ground, and the shock and convulsion which had 
taken place, the flight of the opulent and luxun- 
ous classea, had created a dearth of employment, 
which drove men to the army as their only re- 
source. These legions, after doing the work of 
their rulers and legislators at home, would have 
demanded a proportionate reward, and their 
rulers would have sent them to glean 1t in the 
neighbouring countmes, in the circles on the 
Rhine, in the rich fields of Belgium, and Pied- 
mont, and Lombardy. This they would have 
equally done to save their own throats. Such an 
army could neither have been reduced nor main- 
tained by any government in France ; but, in the 
national passion for war and conquest, these 
troops would have been ready at any signal to 
throw themselves upon their neighbours to obtain 
Vor. IV. 
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not only free quarters, but excitement, fame, and 
the chances of high promotion, the highest ranks 
in the army being now not merely open to, but 
almost exclusively reserved for men of the lowest 
conditions. Thus, whatever course the European 
sovereigns and governments had pursued, there 
would still have been an European war. 

In the conferences of Pilnitz, where, in the 
month of August, 1791, the emperor and the 
King of Prussia signed a declaration that they 
would take certain measures to rescue the King 
of France, provided other powers would support 
them, England took no part whatever ; and when 
the conferences were over, and the emperor had 
returned to Vienna, she declared she was resolved 
to preserve the strictest neutrality. Besides the 
letter of the emperor, whom the British govern- 
ment could have no interest in deceiving, there 
are various other proofs that Great Britain, at 
that period, took no part in the coalition against 
France. It was an afterthought of the French 
republicans to charge Great Britain with being a 
party to that coalition they did not mention the 
charge wn their present long declaration of war; 
and before issuing that declaration they had re- 
peatedly declared, in the convention and else- 
where, that Great Britain had nothing to do with 
the conferences at Pilnitz. Brissot, a bitter 
enemy to England, said she acted the part of a 
mediator on that occasion, and laboured to calm 
the effervescence of the German princes. Before 
the revolution had made so awful a progress, and 
even during the time of the first assembly (when 
La Fayette was in the ascendant, and was devising 
how to federate and fraternize with the Irish), 
many gross insults had been offered to, and wisely 
despised by the British government. But, between 
the month of November, 1791, and the month of 
February, 1793, there had been an accumulation 
of outrages, each of which, singly, would have 
provoked a declaration of hostilities from a testy 
nation, or from a government eager for war. And 
every time our silent submission or contempt was 
interpreted into fear and helplessness, and was 
followed up by some new and grosser outrage. 

At the beginning of the year 1792 the British 
government reduced the number of sailors and 
marines to 16,000 men, made a reduction in its 
very inconsiderable army, and gave up, or rather 
did not renew the treaty of subsidy with Hesse- 
Cassel; Pitt, in his confidence of peace, abolish- 
ing taxes to the annual amount of £200,000. At 
the same time the French not only augmented 
prodigiously their land forces, but also increased 
their navy, declaring that they would have 80,000 
sailors and marines, and that the thunder of their 
ships was ready to roar in all seas. They must 
have contemplated a war with England, for 
Prussia and Austria had no fleets whatever. 
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‘When those two powers moved their armies to- 
wards the French frontier, the great naval pre- 
parations were of necessity suspended: but, as 
soon as those armies were in retreat, the prepara- 
tions were resumed; and three months before 
they declared war they had twenty-one ships of 
the line, thirty frigates, eighteen sloops, twenty- 
four cutters, and ten sloops armed en Juite, not 
only in commission, but actually at sea. The 
brutal bombardment of Oneglia, and the impun- 
ity with which they had been allowed to scour a 
part of the Mediterranean and to insult the help- 
less Italian states, had wonderfully elated their 
sailors. Upon war being declared by the con- 
vention against Austria (im April, 1792), Chauve- 
hn notified the event to the English court, and 
received another positive assurance that England 
would persevere in her neutrality. Chauveln, 
an observing and an acute man, expressed his 
conviction that there was every reason for rely- 
ing on these assurances of the English govern- 
ment; stating that Pitt was solely occupied with 
his schemes of finance and home improvements ; 
that he had formerly assured a deputation of 
merchants that England would not meddle in the 
affairs of France , that the nation had no taste 
for war ; that no preparations were making either 
in the ports or in the arsenals. A few days after, 
Chauvelin delivered a note to Lord Grenville, 
the secretary for foreign affairs, requesting that 
all British subjects should be forbidden to serve 
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ary clubs and mobs were the arbiters and real 
masters of France; he remained when his life 
was scarcely to be considered as safe, and he 
came home just in time to escape the sight of the 
monstrous September massacres, 

On the 17th of August, 1792, after Louis XVI. 
had been dethroned and his Swiss guards butch- 
ered, the British government recalled their am- 
baseador ; but, in his letter of recal, Lord Gower 
was instructed to‘neglect no opportunity of de- 
claring that his majesty meant to observe the 
principles of neutrality in everything which re- 
garded the arrangement of the internal govern- 
ment of France. Lord Gower communicated this 
letter to Lebrun, and that French minister re- 
turned an answer to 1t in the name of the new 
republican government of France, expressing, 
indeed, some regret at his recal, but, at the same 
time, their joy at the continuance of the friendly 
assurances of Great Bntain. They did not affect 
to consider the recal as a violation of neutrality, 
and in ordinary circumstances the recal of an 
ambassador precedes a declaration of hostilities ; 
but ambassadors had often been recalled without 
that step being followed by any war, and in itself 
it never amounts toa declaration. When hostili- 
ties are intended the ambassador takes no leave; 
but Lord Gower had taken leave in a friendly 
note. In the present case a recognized govern- 
ment had been overthrown, and no regular go- 
vernment had been substituted for 1t. No one 


under any foreign power at war with France; | yet knew what manner of government might be 
and with this request the court of Great Britain | set up by the plotting Jacobins and Girondins 
promptly complied, issuing a proclamation on the who had made the revolution of the 10th of Au- 
25th of May Nearly at the same time that this | gust, but who had scarcely begun to make the 
proclamation was issued there appeared the pro- ' constitution which was to take the place of the 
clamation against seditious writings ; but this was | one they had al] sworn to—no one yet knew 
& mere act of national police, which had no rela- | whether there might not be a fresh popular mn- 
tion to the government of France, and which no | surrection and a new revolution within a month, 
more concerned that government than the mea- | a week, a day. Lord Gower had been accredited 
sures taken in France relative to the emigrants to Louis XVI. as to the person invested by the 
concerned the English government. Chauvelin , constitution with the executive power of France ; 
never pretended that any injury or insult was; but Louis was now a prisoner in the Temple, and 


intended against his government or country in 
this proclamation. Nearly a month after its ap- 
pearance he, in the name of his government, 
thanked his Britannic majesty for his pacific in- 
tentions; and a month after that, or on the 17th 
of July, 1792, he acquainted his government that 
the British court remained steady to their friendly 
disposition. In the meanwhile the insults heaped 
personally upon Lord Gower, our ambassador at 
Paris, were numerous and excessive. But for 
great temper on his part he would have with- 
drawn from Paris long before the terrible 10th 
of August, and but for the real anxiety of his 
government to avoid a war, he must have been re- 
called. He remained when assassination was the 
order of the day; he remained when the sanguin- 


his authority was transferred to a provisional 
executive council. His lordship’s letters of cre- 
dence were therefore no longer valid. For him 
to remain at Paris it would have been neces- 
sary to have sent him new credentials. But to 
whom could he be accredited? Not to the exe- 
cutive council, for that was only provisional and 
temporary, and liable to be changed every hour 
—not to the national assembly, for it had pro- 
nounced its own dissolution ; it had ordered the 
election of a convention, and it had decreed not 
that the king was actually dethroned, but that 
he was only provisionally suspended from his 
functions until the convention should meet and 
decide what was to be done with him. As all 
authorities, or semblances of authorities (for there 
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was no real one except that of the armed mob), 
were at that time merely transitory; as there was 
nothing that a regular government could recog- 
nize, the most prudent and the most moderate step 
which England could take was to withdraw its 
ambassador, and wait at least till the new consti- 
tution should be determined by the convention. 
There was, indeed, an incessant haranguing and 
writing about the natwon, which was said to be 
distinguishable and recognizable apart from any 
government it had adopted or might hereafter 
choose to adopt. But governments can only treat 
with governments; Lord Gower could not take 
the sense of the French people by appel nominal. 
In the assembly he saw one party succeeding an- 
other, and each pretending that 1t represented 
the whole nation. If he had asked the Girondins, 
they would have told him that they were the 
nation, and their adversaries a mere faction; 1f 
he had put the same question to the ultra-Jaco- 
bins, he would have been told that they were the 
nation, and the Girondins a faction. Every man 
in France foresaw that very soon these parties 
would make a relentless war upon one another, 
but as yet few persons could be certain which of | 
the two would remain masters of the field. It was 
even more necessary to be neutral between these 
two parties than between France and the coalition. 
If the British government had treated with the 
party now in power, they would have been accused 
by the succeeding ruling party of having treated 
with a faction—of having intermeddled unwar- 
rantably in the internal affairs of France. The re- 
cal of our ambassador was positively the best and 
the only means of preserving both neutralities. 
No complaint was raised by the executive 
council of France upon the recal of Lord Gower 
until after the Duke of Brunswick had been de- 
feated, and the French troops had commenced 
their career of conquest. Then murmurs were 
heard, then decrees intended to produce social 
insurrection and social war throughout the civil- 
ized world were promulgated one after the other, 
and then, too, more open and flattering counten- 
ance was given to those wrong-headed deputa- 
tions that carried over to the foot of the national 
convention the congratulations of the English 
societies and clubs—and then, too, fresh thou- 
sands of secret agents and propagandists received 
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and seducing the needy, and paying interpreters 
and other assistanta. According to Brissot him- 
self, the executive council was authorized to take, 
under the head of army extraordinaries, unlimued 
sums for these secret operations. He also intimates 
that a great deal of this money was sent over to 
London, although the greater part of it was em- 
bezzled and appropriated by the patriotic exe- 
cutive.' At this moment, too, La Fayette’s cher- 
ished plan for revolutionizing Ireland was taken 
up with vigour; and, a month or six weeks be- 
fore the convention declared war against England, 
Lebrun, the minister for foreign affairs, most 
confidently asserted that the French were quite 
sure of Ireland, and that a revolution must take 
place in England. This conviction was so strong 
and so universal, that no line of conduct which 
the Bntish government could have adopted would 
have prevented their declaration of hostilities 

And certainly there were some subjects of the 
King of Great Britain and Ireland who laboured 
with all their might to confirm Lebrun and his 
colleagues in their mistake. On the 18th of No- 
vember, the very day before the convention issued 
its formal decree that France was prepared to 
assist every nation which was ready to rebel 
against its own government (a decree which was 
translated into all the languages and sent to all 
the countries of Europe), a grand dinner, or féte 
civique, was celebrated at White's Hotel in Paris. 
The company was composed of Englishmen, Irish- 
men, and Frenchmen, with some few republicans 
from other countries. Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
and other men of some name and consequence in 
the world, sat down to table and fraternized with 
Santerre, Thomas Paine and other characters of 
the same notoriety. Among the toasts that were 
drunk were “The National Convention of France” 
—‘‘ The Patriotic Societies of Great Britain and 
Ireland, with those men who have contributed 
to inform and enlighten the people—Prnestley, 
Fox, Sheridan, Barlow, &c.”—‘“‘ the approaching 
National Convention of Great Britain and Ire- 
land ”— “May revolutions never be made by 
halves.” Eight or nme days after the publication 
of the decree for universal insurrection, deputies 
from certain British societies appeared at the bar 
of the national convention, and signified their 
intention of adopting the republican form of 


their commissions to penetrate into every quarter, ' government now so happily established in France. 
and to preach the rights of man and the blessings } “We hope,” said the orator of the first of these 
of anarchy to the poorest classes of society. Gre- deputations, “that the troops of liberty will never 
goire, the Jacobin priest, called these agents“mus- lay down their arms so long as tyrants and slaves 
sionaries,” Camille Jordan called them “ apostles ! shall continue to exist. Our wishes, citizen legie- 
of rebellion,” and Chaussard, who declares that , lators, render us impatient to see the moment of 
London abounded with them at the end of No- | this grand change. Nor are we alone animated 
vember and beginning of December, 1792, called by these sentiments; we doubt not that they 
them “revolution professors.” They were fur-; would be equally conspicuous in the great ma- 
nished with money for the purpose of bribing , 1 Brussct 2 sez Commetians, 
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jority of our fellow-countrymen if the public 
opinion were consulted there, as t¢ ought to be, in 
a national CONVENTION.” In replying to this 
address, the president of the convention said, 
‘‘ Citizens of the world, royalty in Europe 1s 
either destroyed or on the point of permshing on 
the ruins of feudality; and the declaration of the 
rights of man, placed by the side of thrones, is 
a devouring fire which will consume them all. 
Worthy republicans, congratulate yourselves on 
thinking that the festival which you have cele- 
brated in honour of the French revolution is the 
prelude to the festival of nations.” Chauvelin 
and his picked and rather numerous legation, 
who came over to London shortly after France 
had declared war against Prussia and Austria, 
came with strange instructions, and acted in a 
manner altogether unbecoming and irritating. 
It was observed that, as soon as they arrived, 
they eagerly sought the acquaintance of literary 
men and opposition journalists. The English 
public, therefore, took them for revolution pro- 
fessors or apostles, who came to propagate their 
system and make proselytes and disciples. This 
view of their real functions is borne out by the 
instructions they received from their government. 
—‘1 To embrace every opportunity of assuring 
the English nation that, notwithstanding the ill- 
humour of its government, the French desired 
nothing more ardently than to merit the esteem 
of the English people 2 To threaten the British 
government with an appeal to the people.” Their 
reception at court was of course not very cordial. 
They soon seemed to shun all intercourse with 
ministers and the friends of mimsters, and to 
seek exclusively the society of Fox, Sheridan, and 
men of that party. Nothing could well be more 
indecent, or contrary to the rules which regulate 
diplomatic intercourse, than this conduct on the 
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have allowed such a diplomacy to be continued, 
or such diplomatists to reside in their country. 
Moreover, the extreme offence had been given 
and repeated: on the Malabar coast a French 
frigate had fired upon an Enghsh man-of-war, 
and the nationalassembly had never condescended 
to make any apology , and at the beginning of 
the present year, 1793, just as the French were 
sending an ambassador to the United States of 
America in order to engage them to join France 
in a war against England, the garrison of Brest 
made an attempt to sink a British sloop which 
was cruising outside the harbour; and they poured 
a cross-fire into her, and hoisted a blood-red flag 
over their tricolor. If these things had occurred 
when Chatham was minister, and at the height 
of his warlike ardour, it can scarcely be doubted 
that hostilities would have been proclaimed im- 
mediately by England. 
There was one condition—and only that one— 
by which England might for the present have 
ed herself from the declaration of war by 
the French, and that was, by concluding a treaty, 
offenmve and defensive, with the republicans and 
Jacobins, That the French had the audacity to 
propose such a treaty is an indisputable fact, al- 
though French historians pass it over in silence. 
In July, 1792, Chauvelin gave Lord Grenville 
clearly to understand that what they required 
was an English armament and an effectual and 
decisive co-operation on our part with France 
against our ancient friend and ally the house of 
Austria, and agamst our present closest ally the 
King of Prussia! Mr. Fox and his opposition, 
who had made so terrible an outcry against our 
Russian armament, and who had defeated the ob- 
ject of 1t, could hardly have expected the govern- 
ment to comply with this strange request More- 
over, @ naval armament against two powers who 


part of the Frenchmen The conduct of the Eng- | had neither ships nor ports would have been of no 


lish opposition would merit still harsher language; 
and, taken in connection with Fox's behaviour 
towards the Empress of Russia, it looks almost 
hike the adoption of a settled system, that the 
party, besides opposing ministers by national and 
legal means, should resist and thwart them by 
foreign means, and by connections and corres- 
pondences with governments that were on the 
very brink of war with us. Chauvelin, before 
negotiations really commenced, communicated 
ins secret instructions to an intimate friend of 
Mr. Fox, On one occasion he wrote to his govern- 
ment, “that, though he was not well with the 
English minister, yet he was perfectly so with 
Mr. Fox, and some other members of opposition ; 
and that it would not be prudent in France to 
lose the fruit of his labours with these gentlemen, 
and their subsequent services, for any vague form 
of diplomatic etiquette.” No government would 


more use than an armament against the moon ; 
to adopt effectual and decisive measures, England 
must have sent a land army to the Continent to 
co-operate and fraternize with the thoroughly 
jacobinized and sans-culottized armies of the 
French republic. But the whole proposition 1s 
too gross and monstrous to deserve a thought or 
a word, were it not that the Foxite opposition 
pretended that the French had never made any 
very unreasonable demands, and that by continu- 
ing our friendly negotiations with them, we might 
very well have kept out of the continental war. 
Under the influence of Dumouriez it had, how- 
ever, been secretly determined to amuse Eng- 
land a little longer with some feigned attempts 
at negotiation; and, on the 26th of January, M. 
Maret had been again sent across the Channel to 
ask Mr. Pitt if he would treat with General Du- 
mouriez. On the road between Dover and London, 
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Maret, who evidently was not admitted into the 
whole secret, met Chauvelin returning to Paris, 
and, fancying he himself might yet be the means 
of preventing the war, he wrote to his employers 
iM very pressing terms for fresh instructions, in- 
timating that he would not request an interview 
with the English minister until he had received 
them. Maret remained eight days in London, 
but no instructions came for him. At the end 
of that time, or on the 4th of February, the de- 
claration of war, which bad been made by the 
convention on the lst, was known in London, 
leaving nothing for Maret to do but to get back 
to France as quickly as possible So much truth 
is there in the harangues of the parliamentary 
opposition and in the narratives of party writers, 
who asserted at the time, and continued to assert 
long after, that Maret had come with full powers 
to treat and to offer extensive concessions and secu- 
rities; and so perfectly true was the dechration of 
Pitt in the House of Commons, that M Maret, dur- 
ing his whole stay m London, had proposed to his 
majesty’s ministers no question of state whatever. 

The real motive of Dumouriez 1n sending Maret 
arose out of that general’s discovery that the 
conquest of Holland presented more difficulties 
than he had contemplated, and that Miranda, 
whom he had ordered to begin the attack before 
the 22d of January, was not in a condition to 
move so soon. And therefore, also, 1t was, that 
on the same day on which Maret was despatched 
for London, De Mauld was hurried off to the 
Hague again with a letter from Dumouriez to 
Lord Auckland, the British ambassador, intimat- 
ing that he (Dumouriez) would be very happy if 
an opportunity presented itself of conferrmg with 
his lordship on the frontiers of Holland. Lord 
Auckland consulted the grand pensionary, Van 
Spiegel, and, after some deliberation, both these 
ministers consented to confer with Dumouriez. 
Dumouriez, quitting Paris in the last days of 
January, before the convention issued the decla- 
ration of war, and not being informed by the 
Girondin munisters, who all feared and suspected 
him, of their fixed determination to issue that 
declaration on the ist of February, went down 
to Dunkirk, and thence proceeded to Antwerp, 
examining the country and the French army on 
his way, and finding everything in confusion, 
everything in a condition that boded ill for the 
success of his next campaign, unless he could 
gain time to remedy the disorder. It was the 2d 
of February when he arrived at Antwerp It 
‘was agreed that, as soon as Lord Auckland could 
receive his instructions from his court, confer- 
ences should be opened at Moerdyk on board a 
yacht. Though they could scarcely have been 
blind to the real motives of Dumouriez, the Bri- 
tish government, to avoid the reproach which 
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would have resulted from a refusal, immediately 
consented to the hollow negotiation, and autho- 
rized Lord Auckland to treat with the French 
general. On the other side, it was on the very 
day that the overture was made to Lord Auck- 
land at the Hague by De Mauld that the French 
executive issued the order to lay an embargo on 
all British vessels in the French porta, On the 
receipt of his instructions from London, Lord 
Auckland despatched a courier to Dumouriez, 
who was still at Antwerp, and proposed the 10th 
of February for the day of holding the first con- 
ference. But now Dumouriez knew that the 
convention had declared war on the 1st, and this 
rendered further thoughts of negotiation imprac- 
ticable Two capital and evident consequences 
attended this manceuvre of the French Proteus 
and its failure: the one was, that 1t showed a 
willingness on the part of the Enghsh govern- 
ment to negotiate even down to the last moment; 
the other, which followed on the failure of the 
scheme for delay, was a series of failures and de- 
feats on the side of Dumouriez, who, instead of 
taking Holland in the ensuing campaign, lost 
nearly the whole of Belgium, and saw the war 
carried once more to the frontiers of France. 

If, in England, there was a small minority de- 
sirous of continuing friendly relations with the 
revolutionists, there was no party or section of a 
party in France willing to continue in fnendship 
with England The declaration of war was the 
unanimous vote of the national convention. A\l- 
though the decree was drawn up by the hated 
Gurondists, and presented by Brissot, the personal 
and deadly enemy of Robespierre and Danton, 
both those Jacobin chiefs and all the Mountain 
enthusiastically concurred in it; not a man of 
any party opposed it, not a single man in the 
house offered a remonstrance or amendment, or 
80 much as a remark on the decree—all cried 1m- 
patiently, ““Vote' vote!” and it was put to the 
vote and carried instantly, with a unanimity 
which had hardly ever been seen before on any 
subject, and which was never seen again in that 
assembly, When it was carried, they voted an ad- 
dress or appeal to the people of Great Britain, and 
the creation of assignats for 800,000,000 livres 

Such are a few, and only a few, of the parti- 
culars of the diplomacy which preceded the break- 
ing out of this most memorable of wars; and the 
reader may judge from them whether it was pos- 
sible for England to have kept out of the contest, 
or to have treated with a set of anarchists who 
were determined upon the war from the begin- 
ning. But neither these facts (and there were 
others quite as decisive), nor the strongly pro- 
nounced sense of the vast majority of the nation, 
could prevent the Foxites from moving resolu- 
tions against our taking up arms. These resolu- 
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tions were negatived by parliamentary majorities 
of more than six to one, or were negatived with- 
out a division. A bill was passed for preventing 
traitorous correspondence with the enemy. A 
number of petitions for parliamentary reform 
were quashed in the commons, and a drag was 
for some time put upon Mr. Wilberforce’s project 
for emancipating the negro slaves. A bill to re- 
lieve the Roman Catholics of Scotland was passed 
without the slightest opposition. 

Burke had strenuously recommended that the 
war should be prosecuted with all the vigour of 
which the country was capable; but here the 
great statesman was never properly lhstened to. 
To those who deplored the interruption of our 
commerce with the French, Burke replied, “We 
ought not to enable France to carry on war out of 
resources drawn from the bowels of Great Britain. 
We must not allow Englishmen to fight against 
their own country, and make contracts to its ruin!” 
“Let us not,” said he, “sacrifice everything—the 
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love of our country, our honour, our virtue, our 
religion, our security—to mere trade and traffic: 
let us not estimate these high things by the acale 
of pecuniary or commercial reckoning. The na- 
tion that goes on that calculation destroys itself !” 

On the 6th of March some lamentable evidence 
was given of the weak and ineffectual manner in 
which ministers intended to begin the great strug- 
gle on the Continent. Pitt acquainted the house, 
in the form of a royal message, that his majesty ‘ 
had engaged a body of Hanoverian troops to as- 
sist his alhes the States-general; and on the 11th, 
the house being formed into a committee of sup- 
ply, the minister made a statement of ways and 
means, making 1t appear that a loan of £4,500,000 
and an issue of £4,000,000 of exchequer bills, 
would, in addition to the ordinary revenue, carry 
him through the year. Resolutions were passed 
for the loan and for the exchequer bills. 

The king prorogued parliament on the 21st 
June, with a hopeful and confident speech.’ 
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doctrines of the rights of man, and the prosely-| front of Aix-la-Chapelle, drove the French en- 
tiam of their countrymen of the Batavian legion. | tirely out of that town, and followed them almost 


They made little more than a show of resistance; 
and, after capitulating, a great many of them 
joined the French or the Batavian legion. Du- 
mouriez’s plan was to penetrate rapidly into the 
heart of the United Provinces, where he expected 
to be joined by Miranda, his second in command, 
whom he had sent to the right to reduce the im- 
portant town of Maestricht, on the Maes or 
Meuse Without counting his Dutch partizans, 
he had between 20,000 and 30,000 men; but his 
army was badly provided, because all parties in 
the convention suspected him, and because the 
republican commissaries sent to supply clothes, 
provisions, &c., were the greatest and most bare- 
faced thieves that had been seen in modern days. 
The shifty Dumouriez might, however, have 
made up all these and other deficiencies mn the 
country if he had been allowed to advance; but 
at the fortress of Williamstadt, which commanded 
the passage of an arm of the sea called Bies Bosch, 
he was brought to a pause Williamstadt was 
occupied by a brave old Dutch general, Count 
Botzlaer, with some Dutch troops that were not 
jacobinized, and by a strong detachment of the 
English guards, who had just arrived More- 
over, there was a small squadron of gun-boats on 
the Bies Bosch, which had been fitted out by Lord 
Auckland at the expense of Great Britain, and 
this flotilla, manned by British seamen taken 
from our merchant ships in the Dutch ports, and 
ably commanded by Captain Berkeley, not only 
presented a formidable obstacle to the passage 
of that water, but greatly annoyed Dumouriez’s 
troops as they prepared for the siege of William- 
stadt While Dumouriez was thus brought to a 
stand on the wrong side of the Bies Bosch, Mir- 
anda, who was at Maestricht, and Maazinski, who 
was at Aix-la-Chapelle to defend the passage of 
the river Roer and cover Liége, were both de- 
feated and compelled to give ground On the 
last day of February the reinforced Austrian 
army, commanded by General Clairfait, passed 
the Roer under cover of night, attacked Miazin- 
ski by surprise, and defeated him. On the fol- 
lowing day the Archduke Albert, with a portion 
of the Austrian army, carried several French 
batteries. On the 6th of March the Prince of 
Saxe-Coburg, with the Austrian van, gained a 
complete victory over Miazinski’s main body in 
but stall dehaous, for be 1t known to you that I have enjoyed 
weather worthy of Africa, and yet without swallowing mouth- 
fals of mosquitoes, nor expecting to hear hysenas howl in the 
village, nor to find scorpions in my bed Indeed, all the way I 
came home, I could but gaze at the felicity of my countrymen 
The road was one string of loaded within and 
without with noisy, jolly folks, and chaises and gigs that had 
been pleasuring in clouds of dust, every door and every window 


of every house was open, lights in every shop, every door with 
Women sitting in the street, every mn crowded with jaded 


to Liége, inflicting on them a loss estimated at. 
4000 killed and wounded and 1000 prisoners, and 
taking from them twenty pieces of cannon. And 
on the same day Prince Frederick of Brunswick, 
with a detachment of the Prussian army, gained 
some important advantages near MRoermond. 
Miranda had invested Maestricht, and had com- 
menced a pitiless bombardment, for the French, 
who had made such an outcry against the Aus- 
trian bombardment of Lasle, never hesitated at 
having recourse to that destructive operation of 
war whenever they thought it suited their pur- 
pose. But the repeated defeats of Miazinski now 
compelled Miranda to retreat precipitately from 
Maestricht, to abandon a good part of his artil- 
lery and baggage, to recross the Meuse, and to 
seek shelter, and a junction with the scattered 
troops of Miazinski, in the heart of Belgium. 
The archduke reinforced Maestricht, crossed the 
Meuse, and followed Miranda as far as Tongres, 
where he obtained another advantage. Dumou- 
riez now returned from Holland into Belgium, 
and placing himself at the head of the French 
army there, he on the 18th of March attacked 
the imperialists at Neerwinden. The battle, 
which lasted from morning till night, ended in 
the entire defeat of the French About 10,000 
republicans deserted the army, and scarcely 
paused in their flight until they had got on the 
other side of the French frontier, where they 
spread a fresh panic, which as usual led to fresh 
atrocities at Paris Dumouriez soon fell back 
as far as Tournai, and thus the Austrian Nether- 
lands were recovered as rapidly as they had been 
lost. Being menaced by the Jacobins, and dis- 
gusted with the mcompetent Girondins, he now 
formed a design of marching to Paris to effect a 
counter-revolution, and he secretly entered mto 
negotiations with the Austrian generals It is con- 
jectured that Dumouriez proposed setting young 
Egalité, or Duke of Chartres (the late Louis 
Philippe), on the constitutional throne of France, 
and re-establishing, with some modifications, the 
constitution of 1791. The young prince of the 
Orleans branch was with him, and had bravely 
fought under his eye at Neerwinden. To some 
Jacobin emissaries who came to his camp, Du- 
mouriez somewhat prematurely declared that 
neither their horrible club nor the national con- 
horses, and every ale-house full of drunken topers, for you know 
the Enghsh always announce their sense of heat or cold by drink- 
mg Well! 1t was 1mposmbie not to enjoy such a scene of hap- 
piness and affluence in every village, and amongst the lowest of 
the people, who are told by villainous scnbblers that they are 
oppremed and muserable New streets, new towns are neing 
every day and everywhere, the earth 1s covered with gardens 
and crops of gram How bitter to turn from tins Elymoum te 
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vention could be tolerated any longer. “The 
convention,” said he, “is composed of 200 bri- 
gands and 500 fools! As long as I have three 
inches of steel at my side, I will never suffer it 
to reign, to shed blood by means of the revolu- 
tionary tribunal they have just established! As 
for your repubhe, I only believed in it for three 
days. Ever since the battle of Jemappe I have 
regretted every advantage I have gained in the 
field for so bad a cause! As for your Jacobins, 
if they wish to expiate all their crimes, let them 
save the unfortunate prisoners in the Temple, 
and drive out the 749 tyrants of the convention, 
and they shall be pardoned.” The emissaries 
spoke of his own personal risk and danger, and 
of the terrible fate which might befall him m 
case of any failure. “Oh,” said Dumouriez, “I 
shall always have time enough to gallop over to 
the Austrians” “But, how! will you flee to be 
thrown into a dungeon, like La Fayette?” “I 
shall go over to the enemy in a very different 
manner from that of La Fayette,” quoth Dumovu- 
rez; “and, besides, the foreign powers have a 
very different opinion of my talents, and cannot 
reproach me, as they do him, with having had 
part in the 5th and 6th of October at Versailles ” 
The general’s proceedings and intentions were 
soon revealed to the convention, who sent off four 
ef their members. The archivist Camus, Quinette, 
Lamarque, and Bancal arrived, together with 
Beurnonville, the new minister at war, to arrest 
Dumouriez and to bring him to their bar. These 
deputies were in camp on the evening of the 2d 
of April Archivist Camus began in bis prim 
starch manner, to read the decree of the conven- 
tion ; and the other commissioners united in the 
solemn lie that no harm was meant in calling 
him to the bar. Dumouriez rephed that the 
tigers of Paris were yelling for his head, bat 
should not have it. The ultra-republican depu- 
ties endeavoured to represent to him, by force of 
old Roman examples, that it was his duty to 
submit to the republic. “Gentlemen,” replied 
Dumouriez, “we are constantly committing mis- 
takes in our quotations from the classics; we 
parody and disfigure Roman history in citing 
their virtues to excuse our-crimes. We are 
plunged in anarchy; we are wading in blood!” 
“Citizen general,” said Camus, “will you obey 
the decree of the national convention, or not?” 
“Not exactly at this moment.” ‘Zh bien /” re- 
joined the archivist ; “I declare in the name of 
the convention that you are no longer general of 
this army ; and I order that your papers be seized 
and that you be arrested!” “Ceci est trop fort— 
this is rather too strong,” cried Dumouriez: “hal- 
loo, hussars!” (hussards amot!/) The Berchigny 
men, who were nearly all Germans, trooped in 
with ringing spurs and rattling sabres. The 
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general said a few words to them in the German 
language, the French of which would be, “Ar- 
rétez ces gens-ld, mais qu’on ne leur fasse aucwn 
mal,” and the plain English, “Arrest these people, 
but do not hurt them.” The hussars surrounded 
the deputies. War-minister Beurnonville begged 
to share their fate. “Be it so,” said Dumouriez; 
“and I believe that, in packing you off with the 
deputies, I shall render you a great service, and 
snatch you from the revolutionary tribunal.” As 
they had been travelling all day, and might be 
hungry, he ordered some supper to be served up 
for them; and when that was over, the four de- 
puties and the war minister were put into two 
chaises, and whisked away to Tournai as fast as 
the post-horses and the horses of a detachment of 
the Berchigny hussars could go. On the route 
Beurnonville made an attempt to escape, for 
which one of the rude Germans cut him over 
the pate The Prince of Saxe-Coburg passed 
them on to Maestricht, and they were kept as 
hostages in different Austrian fortresses till the 
end of November, 1795, when they were ex- 
changed for the princess royal, the only survivor 
of the captivesin the Temple During the night 
Dumouriez drew up a proclamation to his army 
and to all France. With some eloquence and 
effect—for he was a good penman—he recalled 
his past services—his exploits at Argonne, which 
had obtained for him the name of “The Saviour 
of France,” his ever-memorable battle of Jemappe, 
and his rapid conquest of all Belgium. He attri- 
buted his reverses to the enmity of Marat and 
the Jacobins, who had devoted him and all hon- 
ourable men to destruction. He drew a fnght- 
ful picture—but not less true than fnghtful—of 
the prevailing sanguinary anarchy ; and he called 
upon ail Frenchmen to rise and rally round him 
and the monarchical constitution of 1791. Onthe 
following morning the army were informed of all 
that had happened ; they expressed no dissatis- 
faction ; the troops of the line seemed steady and 
devoted to Dumouriez, as did also the artillery. 
At an early hour on the 4th of April the general 
with the Duke of Chartres and the staff mounted 
their horses to keep an appointment with the 
Archduke Charles, the Prince of Saxe-Coburg, 
and Colonel Mack—afterwards the hero of Ulm. 
The party had not gone far when they met two 
battalions of volunteers, who shouted “Treachery, 
treachery'” ‘“ Arrest these traitors'” and anon 
these cries were mingled with a crash of mus- 
ketry. Quitting the highroad, Dumouriez and 
his companions struck right across the country, 
and over hedge and ditch, as if they had been 
riding a steeple-chase. They rode nearly the 
whole day through a rough swampy country, 
where their horses frequently sank to the saddle- 
girths ; some of the horses were abandoned, same 
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and some mounted, and all covered with mud 
from the tip of the spur to the top of the feather, 
General Dumouriez, the Duke of Chartres, his 
brother the Duke of Montpensier, and all the 
rest of the officers, reached an Austrian position mn 
safety as the sun was setting. Nothing daunted 
by the narrow risk he had run, and believing 
that his regular troops would still stand by him, 
Dumouriez, with the Duke of Chartres and the 
staff officers, and with an escort of only fifty Aus- 
trian horse, returned towards his own camp on 
the very next morning But, quick as he was, 
he came too late—the Jacobin emussaries had 
been quicker than he. Some of these emissaries 
from Valenciennes had assured his troops that 
he was killed or drowned ; and during the night 
the artillery had risen upon their officers and had 
marched off with all their guns, ammunition, and 
baggage for Valenciennes, and the troops of the 
line had followed or were following ther ex- 
ample Dumouriez turned towards the head- 
quarters of the imperialists, and, with the Duke 
of Chartres and his brother the Duke of Mont- 
pensier, Colonel Thouvenot, and the rest of his 
numerous staff, he rode away from St Amand 

The entire regiment of Berchigny, 1500 strong, 
and some fragments of some French regiments, 
followed him and the sons of Orleans, but these 
were all; the rest, taking care to secure the muli- 
tary chest (said to contain 2,000,000 livres), jomed 
General Dampierre, who had been appointed by 
the convention to the command of the army, and 
who established his head-quarters in Valen- 
ciennes. 

The fugitives who would not serve with the 
Austrians received friendly passports, and were 
allowed to go wherever they chose. The Duke 
of Chartres, who performed a good part of the 
journey on foot, went unto Switzerland, where 
he arrived with hardly any worldly property ex- 
eept the clothes on his back and the good stout 
stick in his hand. As for Dumouriez, after a 
long and restleas hfe of exile on various parts 
of the Continent, chiefly spent mn military and 
political plans that came to nothing, and writing 
memoirs and pamphlets that are now forgot, he 
died in England in 1823, at the age of eighty-five. 
General Dampuerre, who had succeeded to the 
command of the republican forces, threw himself 
into the fortified camp of Famars, which covered 
Valenciennes. The Duke of York having landed 
at Ostend with a small English army, it was re- 
solved to make a vigorous attack along all that 
part of the French frontier, and to reduce Valen- 
ciennes and Condé (if not Lisle also) at any price; 
and to this end General Clairfait, who—not with- 
out jealousies and dissensions—held the supreme 
eoramand of the armies of the coalition, where 
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Austrans and Prussians, English and Dutch, 
were mixed without being amalgamated, rein- 
forced Saxe-Coburg, who was commanding at 
Condé, and advanced towards Valenciennes. On 
the 8th of May Dampierre issued from his camp 
and made an attack on the allies; his volunteers 
soon fell into confumon, his best troops were 
beaten at all points; he was drven back to his 
camp with terrible loss, and a cannon-ball car- 
ried off his leg. Dampierre died the next day 
under the hands of his surgeons, thus escaping 
the guillotine, which the Parisians kept in per- 
manence for all unsuccessful commanders. The 
Duke of York displayed much personal bravery, 
and the success of the battle was materially 
promoted by the British troops. On the 23d 
of May the camp of Famars was attacked and 
carried by the alles, and Valenciennes being 
thereby laid open, the siege of that town was 
committed to the Duke of York, who reduced it 
by a bombardment on the 28th of July. Condé 
surrendered to the Austrians a few days earlier 
Many circumstances, besides the old Austnan 
slowness, contributed to retard operations. The 
King of Prussia, who had undertaken to open 1n 
person the campaign on the Rhine, to drive in 
Custine, and to invade France by the valley of 
the Moselle, was slow in commg; and when he 
came, he did not bring with him anything hke 
the number of troops he had promised, having 
found 1t necessary to send a considerable part of 
his army mto Poland to secure the territory 
which he had so unjustly seized in that country. 

And here it will be proper to mention a few 
facts connected with that dark transaction, which, 
in Many ways, acted as a spell and curse upon 
the coalition. At the begimning of the year, 
when all minds were occupied about the French 
revolution, Frederick William sent some Prussian 
troops into Great Poland, and seized upon Thorn 
and Dantzic, justafying his proceedings in a ma- 
nifesto which declared that the Poles had behaved 
very ungratefully to his ally the Empress of Rus- 
sia, that they had disquieted his own dominions 
by repeated excesses and violations of territory ; 
that they had imbibed the French democracy, 
and the principles of that detestable faction who 
were seeking to make proselytes everywhere, and 
who had already been so well received in Poland; 
that the enterprises of the Jacobin emissaries 
were not only most powerfully seconded, but 
even revolution societies were established that 
made an open profession of Jacobin principles. 
“His majesty,” continued the memorable mani- 
festo, “being neceasitated, in common with the 
alhed courts, to continue the war (agatnet France), 
and being on the eve of opening a campaign, 
thought it proper to concert measures with the 
courts of Vienna and St. Petersburg; and their 
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imperial majesties could not forbear owning that, 
from sound policy, it could not be allowed that 
the factions should be suffered to have their way 
in Poland, and expose his majesty to the danger 
of having an enemy in the rear, whose violent 
and wild enterprises might become a source of 
fresh troubles.” The miserable Polish diet or 
confederation assembled at Grodno, issued on 
the 3d of February a long and solemn protest 
against the Prussian invasion; but this was 
nearly all they could do. On the 14th of Febru- 
ary the Emperor Francis put forth a declaration 
importing that, inspired by the love of peace and 
good neighbourhood, he would not interfere with 
the plans of the King of Prussia and the Empress 
of Russia, or permit any of his subjects to coun- 
teract them. The Poles at Grodno appealed to 
the generosity and magnanimity of Catherine, 
whose army occupied all the country that was 
not in the hands of the Prussians or overawed by 
Austrian troops in Galicia, and Catherine an- 
swered their appeal in the month of March by an 
ukase, in which she declared that thirty years’ 
experience had proved that all her generous ef- 
forts to put an end to the innumerable quarrels 
and the eternal disputes which tore the Polish 
republic had all been thrown away; that, latterly, 
some unworthy Poles, enemies to their country, 
had been sent to the ungodly rebels in the king- 
dom of France, to request their assistance in 
involving their country also in bloody civil wars; 
and, finally, that for these and other considera- 
tions she had been pleased now to take under her 
sway, and unite for ever to her empire, certain 
specified parts of Poland, with all their inhabi- 
tants, who, from the highest to the lowest, within 
one month, were to take the oath of allegiance to 
her before witnesses whom she would appoint 
On the 26th of March his Prusman majesty put 
forth another manifesto, in which, speaking more 
plainly than he had done before, he told the Poles 
that, in conjunction with her majesty the Empress 
of Russia, and with the assent of his majesty the 
Emperor of Germany, he had resolved to take 
possession of certain chstricts of Poland, and also 
of the cities of Dantzic and Thorn, for the pur- 
pose of incorporating them with his own states. 
Frederick William also called upon the Poles 
dwelling in the said cities, and within the line of 
demarcation he had drawn, to take the oath of 
allegiance to him, or abide the consequences; but 
(in this more delicate than Catherine) he did not 
command them or their priests to pray to God 
for him and his line. This was followed, on the 
29th of March (old style),or the 9th of April (new 
style), by a Russian declaration from De Sievers, 
Catherine’s ambassador extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary, who was residing at Grodno. In this 
public document fresh vials of wrath were poured 
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upon the constitution of May, 1791, and upon 
the secret machinations which had followed the 
victories of the Russians and the overthrow of 
that constitution. De Sievers finished his decla- 
ration by inviting the Poles to assemble, as soon 
as possible, in a special diet, to agree to an ami- 
cable arrangement, and to concur with the salu- 
tary intentions of Russia and Prussia. The gene- 
ral confederation, including and mainly consisting 
of the same Polish magnates who had invited the 
Russians into Poland to overthrow the constitu- 
tion of 1791, expressed, in a note to De Sievers, 
their astonishment and dismay at these proposi- 
tions for a fresh partition of their country. King 
Poniatowski, after in vain petitioning Catherine, 
and offering to abdicate the throne, was compelled 
to assemble a sort of diet; and this diet, though 
not without coercion and violence, the threat of 
exile in Siberia, and the actual arrest of some of 
its members by Russian soldiery, was compelled 
to ratify a fresh partition which made over to 
Russia a territory containing a population of more 
than 3,500,000, and to Prussia a territory con- 
taining nearly 1,500,000 of inhabitants, together 
with the navigation of the Vistula, and the port 
of Dantzic on the Baltic, which she had so long 
coveted. The leavings were secured to Ponia- 
towski, but he was bound to govern according to 
the old crazy constitution; and, to keep him in 
the right path, a strong Russian garrison was 
fixed permanently at Warsaw, and the Russian 
ambassador gave the law in all things. Prus- 
sia was obliged to employ a large part of her 
army in garrisoning Dantzic and Thorn, and in 
keeping down insurrection in Great Poland; and 
Austria was obliged to keep one large force in 
Galicia, and another on the Turkish frontier, as, 
in case of any renewed attempts on the part of 
the Poles to recover their independence, they 
would be sure to attempt an insurrection in Ga- 
licia (which was their country until the time of 
the first dismemberment), and to try to bring 
their old allies the Turks into the war. 

In consequence of these transactions, which 
were not terminated when he took the field, but 
which continued to distract his attention all 
through the campaign, it was the month of April 
before the King of Prussia crossed the Rhine and 
invested Mayence; and then he only brought 
with him some 50,000 men, including Saxons, 
Hessians, and Bavarians, who served under their 
own princes. Even when joined by 15,000 or 
20,000 Austrians under Wurmeer, and by 5000 
or 6000 French emigrants under the Prince of 
Condé, his force was insufficient for the work he 
had undertaken to do; for in their fortresses 
alone the French had between 40,000 and 50,000 
men, while their army on the Rhine was at least 
50,000 strong, and their army on the Moselle 
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more than 30,000; and garrisons and armies had 
it in their power to draw continual reinforcements 
from the interior of France—that vast fermenting 
camp. Moreover, the French had 20,000 men 
within the walls of Mayence when his majesty 
of Prussia and Wurmeer began to invest it in the 
old formal and slow manner. 

In the month of May, Custine, who had put 
himself at the head of the troops in the field, 
made an attempt to raise the siege, and was 
routed with great loss; but still the immense 
garrison held out, and it was not until the 22d of 
July that Mayence surrendered to the King of 
Prussia, who, though the French were actually 
starving, and must soon have surrendered at dis- 
cretion, allowed them to march out with the 
honours of war; and these 20,000 men, marching 
away into the Vendée, contributed very materi- 
ally to the internal success of the republicans. 
If, instead of wasting their time, and exhausting 
the strength and spirit of their troops, in long 
blockades and sieges, all the allies—Austrians, 
Prussians, English, Spaniards, and Sardinians— 
had advanced boldly and simultaneously from 
the Belgian frontier, from the Rhine, from the 
Pyrenees, from Savoy, and from Nice, right into 
the heart of France, while the insurrection 1n the 
Vendée in the west, insurrections in Languedoc 
and Provence, and all through the south, and 
other troubles, were at their height, they might 
possibly have all met at Pans; but this bold way 
of making war had not yet been invented, it was 
still considered necessary that an army should 
leave no great fortresses in its rear in the hands 
of the enemy; and thus, before they had finished 
their sieges, the Vendéans were checked, the other 
insurgents were scattered, and an improved or 
ganization was introduced into the armies of the 
republic. Most of the alhed powers, too, had 
their separate views, and were seeking how they 
could best turn the war to their own immediate 
advantage; and, even without this conflict of 
selfishness, there must have been a divergency of 
opinion and a want of proper concert among so 
many princes, chiefs, and generals, some of whom 
were separated from each other by the whole 
length or breadth of France, and with none but 
tedious or uncertain communications with one 
another. 

In the month of August, the Duke of York 
had to march back to Menm, to the relief of the 
hereditary Prince of Orange, who was enveloped 
by a superior French force, and whose Dutch 
troops showed little stomach for fighting. Three 
battalions, headed by General Lake, liberated 
the prince, and afterwards drove the French from 
a strong redoubt they had thrown up at the vil- 
lage of Lincelles. The Duke of York then moved 
towards Dunkirk, and began, at the end of Au- 
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gust, to lay regular siege to that place. Badly 
seconded, or not seconded at all, by the Dutch 
under the Prince of Orange, who remained posted 
at Menin at the distance of three days’ march 
—badly aided by Marshal Freytag, who ought 
to have been close at hand at Furnes, but who 
preferred keeping at a distance—disappointed in 
the arrival of an English squadron—harassed by 
a French flotilla of gun-boats and small vessels 
that came out from Dunkirk—vigorously opposed 
by a strong garrison under Souham and young 
Hoche—and threatened by a force more nume- 
rous than his own, which was manceuvring round 
him under Houchard—the Duke of York, after 
some sharp skirmishing, found himself compelled 
to raise the siege on the 7th of September. In 
the meantime the Prince of Coburg defeated 
a strong body of republicans near Landrecies; 
and, in consequence of this victory, Quesnoy 
surrendered to him on the 11th of September. 
On the same day Houchard fell upon the Dutch 
at Menin, and, after two days’ skirmishing, drove 
them from their positions; but on the 15th the 
Austrian general Beaulieu fell upon Houchard 
between Menin and Courtrai, and defeated him 
with the greatest ease; for, at the unexpected 
apparition of a small corps of cavalry on one of 
their wings, the sans-culottes set up the cry of 
“Sauve qui peut,” ran from the field, and never 
stopped until they got under the walls and guns 
of Lisle. Houchard was presently recalled to 
Paris to be guillotined 

By this time the French, who had put in re- 
quisition every species of vehicle in order to 
forward with more speed the regular troops they 
collected from various quarters, and from their 
garrisons which seemed safe from attack, had 
formed an immense overwhelming force on the 
Belgian frontier. Shortly after the retreat of 
the Duke of York from Dunkirk, the French 
attacked every post on that long frontier line, 
but, in spite of their numbers, they were every- 
where repulsed. On the 15th and 16th of 
October the republicans were more successful. 
General Jourdan, who had gradually collected an 
immense force in a fortified camp close to Mau- 
beuge, sallied out against Coburg, who had been 
watching the camp, attacked him with great 
spirit, and, after two days’ mancuvring and 
fighting, induced him to recross the river Sambre. 
The Duke of York, who had come up by forced 
marches to assist Coburg, was indignant at this 
retreat, and declared it to be unnecessary. The 
arrival at Ostend of a considerable English ar- 
mament, under the command of Sir Charles Grey, 
enabled the allies to stop and head back the re- 
publican torrent, and to preserve the Low Coun- 
tries during the reat of the year. 

Having taken Mayence, and permitted the 
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20,000 republicans to march off for La Vendée, 
and having gained some trifling advantages in 
skirmishes on the Rhine, the King of Prussia 
quitted his army, and travelled with all speed 
into Poland, to look after his acquisitions un that 
country, and to patch up some differences and 
yealousies which had broken out between him 
and the Emperor of Germany. He left the com- 
mand of his army on the Rhine to the Duke of 
Brunswick, who was to act in concert with the 
amall Austrian army under Wurmser. These 
two generals, with some slow, cautious, but well- 
combined movements, drove the republicans from 
several strong posts, and about the middle of 
October expelled them from their fortified lines 
at Weissenburg, their great bulwark im that di- 
rection, and also from the fortified camp and 
triple lines at Lauter The Prussians then laid 
siege to Landau; and the Austrians, invited by 
the noblesse and no inconsiderable part of the 
people of Alsace, which had once belonged to the 
imperial house, and which still was more like a 
part of Germany than a part of France, invested 
Strasburg, the capital of that province. The 
convention, who always sent a pair of their most 
daring and desperate members to every point 
where the danger seemed to be great, despatched 
St Just and Lebas to Strasburg; and these two 
worthies introduced the reign of terror into the 
town, and into the whole of Alsace, except only 
the narrow slips of it that were covered by Wurm- 
ser’s arms It was a facetious saying of Lebas, 
that, with a little guillotine and a great deal 
of terror, the republicans might do everything 
Custine was wanted at Paristo be beheaded St. 
Just called young Hoche from Dunkark, and gave 
him the command of that army, which was now 
reinforced by nearly the whole of the army of 
the Moselle, which had done httle, and hitherto 
suffered nothing, in this campaign Wurmser 
was obliged to retreat before these overwhelming 
numbers, and Strasburg was left to the sans-cul- 
ottes, the two commissioners of the convention, 
and the guillotine. Hoche made a bold attempt 
to get between Wurmeer and Brunswick, but the 
commander of the Prussian army was on the 
alert ; the ground was difficult and unfavourable 
to the French; and Hoche, after skirmishing 
and fighting all the three last days of November, 
was repulsed, beaten, put to flight, with the loss 
of 3000 or 4000 men, and with scarcely any loss 
to the Duke of Brunswick. The republican 
general then effected a junction with all that was 
Jeft of the troops that Lebas and & Just had 
collected in Alsace; and, crossing the heights of 
the Vosges, and taking ‘Wurmser by surprise, 
and then outfanking him with his vast superior- 
ity of numbers, he defeated the Austrians, made 
anany prisoners, and took a considerable portion 
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of Wurmeer’s artillery. Besides their numerical 
superiority, the French had the incaiculable ad- 
vantage of being animated by one spirit and 
guided by one will; but many recent circum- 
stances had revived the inveterate national ani- 
mosities between the Austrians and Prussians, 
who now rarely met except to quarrel, and who, 
when separate, seemed to care little about acting 
in concert or aiding one another Those who 
suffered most by Wurmeer’s retreat were his un- 
fortunate Alsacian partizans. On the 26th of 
December, Hoche, aided by Desaix, Pichegru, 
and Michaud, made a tremendous attack upon 
the lines of Weissenburg, and was on the point 
of driving the Austrians from those hnes when 
the Duke of Brunswick arrived in force, beat 
back the French, and kept them at bay for the 
remainder of that day. On the morrow Wurmser 
withdrew his army in good order, and the French 
obtained repossession of thesr old bulwark. The 
Prussians, who had now raised their mege of 
Landau, wished the Austrians to remain on the 
left bank of the Rhine until all the Duke of 
Brunswick's artillery and stores should be well 
advanced on the road towards Mayence; but 
the Austrians would not consent to stay a single 
day, and they crossed the Rhine on the 28th, 
leaving the Duke of Brunswick to shift for him- 
self The duke got his army safely into May- 
ence, but soon afterwards resigned the command 
of it, with many bitter accusations against the 
Austrians, to which Wurmser and some of his 
friends replied with counter-accusations and re- 
proaches just as bitter By the end of the year 
the French had not only recovered their old fron- 
tier hes in this direction, but they had also the 
whole of the Palatinate at their mercy. It was 
in the Palatinate that Hoche chose his short 
winter-quarters 

The convention had issued a declaration of war 
against Spain on the 4th of March. The Spanish 
government was not in a condition to set on foot 
a very large land army; but the troops she had 
brought into the field acted for some time with 
considerable spirit and intelligence. Instead of 
waiting to be invaded, the Spaniards set their 
foot on French territory, and soundly beat the 
republican general Deflers in his fortified camp, 
about the middle of May. They then advanced 
upon Perpignan, taking several fortresses; but 
Defiers, being greatly reinforced, gained a victory 
on the 17th July, and obliged the Spaniards to 
abandon their conquests and retire towards the 
frontiers of Catalonia, just as the great royalist 
insurrection of the south of France broke out, 
and just as the British and Spanish fleets ob- 
tained possession of Toulon. At the other ex- 
tremity of the Pyrenees the Spaniards made a 
good beginning, and gave for many months em- 
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ployment to one of the numerous corps d’armées 
of the republic. 

While La Vendée, in the west, from end to 
end, continued in a blaze, the hot royalists of the 
south armed and confederated. Lyons, Marseilles, 


TOULON 


AND THE ADJACENT FORTS, 
IN 1799. 





and Toulon were at the head of this formidable 
confederation. The republican general Cartaux 
defeated the Marseillese royalists in a hollow on 
the road between Aix and Marseilles, the sans- 
culottes of Marseilles fell upon their fleeing towns- 
men, and opened the gates 
of their town to the repub- 
licans and the commissioners 
of the convention, who came 
to make the guillotine per- 
manent. From Marseilles to 
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at the conclusion of peace. Lord Hood had 
scarcely landed 1500 men, under the command 
of Captain Elphinstone, when General Cartaux 
arrived with his victorious army from Mar- 
seilles, and cantoned in the villages and bastides 
round about, calling upon all the four corners of 
France for reinforcements, and upon every patriot 
1n it for aid and assistance. Kellermann detached 
Lapoype to his assistance with 4000 or 5000 men; 
and volunteers and other corps gradually col- 
lected On the other side, Lord Hood, sensible 
that the most desperate efforts would be made 
to recover the place, and that his sailors and the 
French royalists would be unequal to its defence, 
applied in all directions for troops and other re- 
inforcements; and, with rather unusual activity, 
our allies in the Mediterranean sent ships and 
troops to Toulon. The Spanish admiral Lan- 
gara, who was nearest at hand, took on board 
3000 men of the army of Roussillon, came up 
with his fleet, and jomed Hood. The Bourbon 
King of Naples, whose wife, Caroline of Austria, 
was sister to Marie Antoinette (now no more), 
had declared war against the French republicans, 
and at the first summons he sent down his small 
fleet and some land troops to co-operate. The 
King of Sardima sent another detachment, and 
5000 men were promised from the Austrian army 
in Lombardy; only these last never arrived. In 
several sorties made by the English and a few 
Spaniards, the republicans were well beaten , but 
sans-culotte reinforcements poured in from all 
quarters, and Cartaux was succeeded by Dugom- 
muier,a much ablerman. Moreover, Dugommier 
brought with him from Nice, where he had been 
serving during the summer, a little Corsican, a 
young officer of artillery, who was worth more 





Toulon was no very long 
march; and the Toulonese 
were warned by the fugitives 
from the former city of the 
terrible fate which must be- 
fall them if Cartaux should 


pay them a visit and find ~~ ‘~ 
them undecided and unpre- * -— — _ 

. There was notime ~.~ --- = "> 
to be lost; and on the 29th = 


of August these royalists 
concluded a treaty, which 
they had begun some time before, with Ad- 
miral Lord Hood, who agreed that the town 
should be held by the English for Louis XVIL, 
and that the ships and forts should be restored 
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than many thousand men. This was Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who displayed an activity, and, above 
all, an intelligence and a quickness which com- 
manded attention. At first he had been received 
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almost with insolence by Cartaux and Doppet; 
but Dugommier, a veteran soldier, had a better 
sense of his merits, and he was strongly sup- 
ported by the Jacobin commissioners of the con- 





vention, one of whom was the brother of the then 
all-powerful Robespierre, with whose party the 
young officer had recently identified himself by 
writing and publishing a political pamphlet, en- 
titled, The Supper of Beaucatre. Under such 
patronage he got the command of the whole be- 
sieging artillery, amounting to 200 or more pieces; 
and he was pretty certain that in the councils 
of war, which were now frequently called, any 
opinion he might emit would be listened to, at 
least, with respect. Batteries were erected to 
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the French ships as were rigged and fit for sea 
should be carried off, and that all the rest, on the 
stocks or in the dock, should be destroyed; that 
all possible exertions should be made for carrying 
off the other French royalists. On the morning 
of the 18th, the sick and wounded and the Bri- 
tish field artillery were sent off; and in the course 
of that night nearly all the troops were embarked 
on board the fleet, which had come to anchor in 
the outer harbour. Then, at a given signal, com- 
menced one of the most terrible scenes that even 
war has ever presented: then Sir Sidney Smith 
—who had recently arrived at Toulon, and who 
had volunteered to conduct the perilous opera- 
tions of blowing up and destroying all the French 
ships of war which could not be removed, the 
powder-magazines, the stores, and arsenal—set to 
work, having previously made some hurried pre- 
parations. Then followed a series of termfic ex- 
plosions, each resembling the eruption of a vol- 
cano. Unhurt, Sir Sidney and his exhausted men 
joined, in the outer road, Admiral Lord Hood, 
who embarked all the English forces without the 
lossof aman. The fleet, remained for some time 
in the roadstead, all eyes on board fixed on the 
mighty conflagration ; and then they steered for 
the Hesperides of France, the beautiful islands 
of Hyéres, which, lying close under the coast of 
Provence, and covered with groves of orange, 
and citron, and myrtle, look like a piece of Italy 
dropped there by mistake. 

The English had destroyed one ship of eighty- 
four guns, one of seventy-six guns, seven of 
seventy-four guns, and two of twenty-four guns; 
and they brought away with them more vessels 


sweep the harbour and the roadstead; and from | than they burned—one immense ship of 120 guns, 


30,000 to 40,000 men were now collected round 


, two of seventy-four guns, one of forty gune, four 


Toulon. Our expected succours had arrived from : frigates, and seven corvettes, brigs, &c., following 


Gibraltar, but they consisted merely of two foot 
regiments and a few artillerymen, under the com- 
mand of General O’ Hara, who took the command 
of the place and of all the land troops of the allies, 
which did not even now exceed 11,000 men, count- 
ing all nations and including some corps that had 
nothing of the soldier but the name. To keep all 
that wide range of hills (some of which com- 
manded the two harbours and the fleets in them 
as wel] as the town) would have required, at the 
very least, 30,000 troops of the best quality. 
Some of the Neapolitans behaved very badly; 
yet the French never made an advance without 
sustaining great loss. On the 30th of November, 
General O'Hara was wounded and taken prisoner 
in a sortie, in the course of which Bonaparte re- 
ceived a bayonet wound, and was carried off the 
field fainting. On the 17th of December, Lord 
Hood called a council of war. It was readily 
agreed that Toulon and both its ports should be 


| Lord Hood to Hyéres The Spaniards brought 
! away one vessel of eighteen guns, the Sardinians 


one of thirty-two guns, and the Neapolitans one 
of twenty guns. Yet the whole blow at the 
French navy was not so decisive as had been ex- 
pected ; fourteen sail of the line and five frigates 
escaped destruction, or were only so partially 
destroyed that it was found possible to repair 
them afterwards. Nearly 15,000 men, women, 
and children, inhabitants of the town, or royalists 
from other parts of the south, who had taken 
refuge in it as the last asylum they had in France, 
were carried safely away by the allied fleets. It 
appears that hardly any were left behind who 
had committed themselves by counter-revolution- 
ary deeds, or by correspondence and connection 
with Lord Hood and his allies; but what M. 
Thiers styles “the revolutionary vengeance” 
would not submit to be disappointed of ite prey 
and ite victims. Upon the first entrance of the 


evacuated as quickly as possible; that such of \republicans into the half-ruined town they mas- 
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sacred every one they met, not excepting even 
some 200 or 300 Jacobins who went to meet and 
welcome them. The released galériens, whose 
exertions in saving the shipping had converted 
them from felons into patriots, joined in the ex- 
cesses of the soldiery; and for twenty-four hours 
there was a revelry of crime and horror in which 
every possible monstrosity was committed. And 
after these abominations the slaughter was con- 
tinued for a long time m a regular, organized 
manner. Several hundreds of poor workmen and 
labourers, who had been employed by the Eng- 
lish and their allies in improving the fortafica- 
tions of Toulon, were condemned 1n a mass, and 
were executed in the same manner, the execu- 
tioners bemg cannoneers, who fired upon them 
with grape-shot. The guillotine, which always 
followed in the wake of the victorious republ- 
can armies, was then set up and made permanent. 
the possession of money or lands, or of a respect- 
able station in society, was guilt and proof enough 
to the improvised revolutionary tribunal, and to 
the military commissions, which were presided 
over or directed by the younger Robhespierre, 
Barras, and Fréron, the three commissioners from 
the convention 

While Lord Hood was in possession of Toulon, 
he had detached a squadron to Corsica to carry 
assistance to the anti-republican and anti-French 
party in that island; and another, commanded 
by Admiral Gell, to call to account the republic 
of Genoa and the Grand Duke of Tuscany, or bis 
authorities at Leghorn, who, under the mask of 
neutrality, had for some time pursued a system 
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Venice became on the Adriatic what Genoa was 
on the Mediterranean side of the peninsula—a 
centre of intrigue and a sort of head-quarters for 
revolution-professors and proselytizing Jacobins. 
Chauvelin and his comrades, flourshing under 
the protection of the Lion of St. Mark, which had 
become as timid and crouching as a cur—which 
was trying to fawn on all parties, with the cer- 
tainty of being kicked by all—preached the sacred 
duty of insurrection in all the Venetian states 
and dependencies, and excited the Grisons on one 
side and the Dalmatians on the other to take up 
arms against the poor old and decrepid republic, 
while other agents from the convention were 
labouring hard at Constantinople to entice the 
Turks into the war as allies of the French, by 
showing how easy it would be to profit by the 
present weakness of the Venetians, and by the 
over-occupation which the Austrians had given 
themselves on the Rhine. 

The head of the unfortunate Lows XVI. had 
scarcely been struck off ere the Gironde and the 
Mountain renewed their death-struggle with an 
increase of fury, each party striving to send their 
adversaries to the guillotine, and each feeling 
convinced that their only hope of life lay in the 
wholesale destruction of the other faction. Hav- 
ing remained in office just long enough to witness 
the trial and execution of the king, the virtuous 
Roland, harassed to death by the Jacobins, and 
evidently alarmed at their increasing power as 
well as rage, retired from the ministry with cer- 
tain moral reflections which he might have made 


| several months before. The ministers remaining 


almost openly hostile to the alles. The French | were absolutely under the dictation of Brissot, 
army in Nice had gn maser aie beacon slicer ae ae aah who ae aera a 
with provisions and stores, ough the grand | mo tred of the ultra-Jacobins. Mara’ 
duke’s government had refused a small supply of | his fangs into Brissot’s side, and nearest to the 
bullocks to the English fleet. Genoa was for the | heart, he was accused of the most detestable 
present overawed by our demonstrations, and ' peculation, and the scarcity of provisions and the 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany—beset not merely by ! dearth of money were a a ara 
the minister of Great Britain, but also by the , those who remained in office after him, an 
ministers of all the allied powers and by the | Bmssot In the mother society, Robespierre in- 
messages and agents of the King of Sardinia, the | voked the destruction of the whole of the ae 
King of Naples, and of nearly every prince in and with great art and address made sure of the 
Italy—not only agreed to break off allintercourse means of accomphshing their ruin. That wretched 
with the French republic, but further engaged to party wanted the revolution to stop where it Was; 
unite with the grand European coalition. But but Robespierre still repeated that he did not 
the Genoese senate already stood in terror of the believe that the revolution was apres yet. ae 
jacobinized Genoese democracy; and the traf- Girondins could count only upon the timid re- 
fickers and speculators of that ancient republic , spectabilities, or upon that ae — which : 
continued the contraband trade with the French least fitted for daring action and great person 
armies. The republic of Venice followed the sacrifice; the J acobins appealed to the popular 
game line of conduct as Genoa, but derived less masses, to the indigent shopkeeper, the ill-em- 
pecuniary advantage from her neutrality. Efforts ployed mechanic, the common soldier, the hard- 
were made by the English resident minister, and toiling peasant—to every man that might hope 
by the representatives of other powers, to draw to gain, and that had nothing to lose, by the con- 
the Venetian senate into the league against , tinuance of revolutionary troubles, and these 
France; but they failed for the present, and  Jacobins, by holding the sovereignty of the clubs, 
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must inevitably become for a season the masters 
of France. For one man that would dare to raise 
hand or voice for the much-talking, philoeophical, 
pragmatical Gironde, 500 greedy, infuriated, des- 
perate men would be sure to draw the sword or 
raise the pike for Robespierre and his party. 
Beaten entirely out of the clubs, beaten in the 
convention itself, and subjected daily to the in- 
sults and menaces of the Parisian mob, the Gi- 
rondins, in secret conclaves, deliberated on the 
means of striking a grand coup détat by which 
they might dissolve the convention or forcibly 
expel the Jacobins. These consultations became 
known to the Jacobins, who had spies every- 
where; and the Girondins revealed thar own 
secret by demanding a body of troops to act as 
guard to the convention and government, and to 
be composed of respectable men drawn from the 
Gironde departments; or from the very towns 
and villages of the south which had given birth 
to these select republicans and perfectibilians 
Moreover, the same weak faction ventured to 
affirm that Robespierre, Marat, Danton, and the 
rest of the powerful Jacobins, were and had been 
all along 1n an infernal plot with Philippe Egal:té, 
or his Highness of Orleans; that they mtended 
to make that débauché a king, and that all the 
atrocities which had already been committed, or 
which were proposed as the means of securing | 
liberty and equality, had for their object and end 
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surrection was organized ; the trembling Giron- 
dins hid themselves in garrets and cellars; and 
on Sunday, the 2d of June, while the tocsin and 

s were firing, the convertion was sur- 
rounded by 163 pieces of artillery, and by 80,000 
armed men (the pikemen being included), who 
shouted “Death to the Gironde!” and who de- 
manded from the legislators that were in the 
house an immediate vote of arrest or proscription 
against the leaders of that party. Under the 
dictation of Marat, the list of proscription, which 
contained thirty-two names, was soon settled, and 
scarcely one of the moderate or anti-Jacobin 
members present had courage to vote agamast it 
or to offer any remark offensive to the sovereign 
people. 

The Girondins, who had themeelves trampled 
upon the constitutional inviolability of Louis 
XVI., called upon heaven and earth to witness 
the monstrous crime of their adversaries m 
trampling upon their inviolability as represen- 
tatives of the people. The simple truth was, 
that, as they had got rid of the king because he 
stood in the way of their republic and of their 

personal aggrandizement, so the Mountain had 
got end of them because they stood in the way of 
their sans-culottism, and because they had de- 
clared war to the guillotine-axe agamst them 
The common calamity which had befallen them 
did not produce any unanimous plan. They 


the restoration of the abjured monarchy in the separated into small companies, or endeavoured 
person of Phip. When these and other denun- | to escape singly. A little sooner or a little later 
ciations had been made im the convention, the nearly all these thirty-two Girondins perished 


Jacobins felt that this was a quarrel for life and 
death, and that they must guillotine the Girondins, 


or wait and be guillotined by them. Nor, from 


what we know of the character and doings of 
these men, are we inclined to doubt that the G:- 
rondins would have been as pitiless in the hour 
of victory towards their political adversaries as 
ever were the Jacobins. But they had no chance 
of victory, they bad not so much as the means of 
offermg combat. Bemg convinced of this fact, 
they conceived the absurd project of removing the 
seat of government from Paris, and of splitting 
up France into a number of confederating repub- 
hea! It is still an incgrable fashion with certain 
writers even in this country to represent the Gi- 
ronde party as an interesting company of virtuous 
and unfortunate reformers, as men of vast genius 
and acquirements, and as great political philoso- 
phers ; but their utter inaptitude as politicians is 
demonstrated by every step they took and by 
nearly every project they entertained. Under 


as odious as the royalista had been at the com- 
mencement of the revolution. The clubs put 
themselves in permanent session; the mob was 
appealed to; the barriers were closed; a new in- 


‘of July. 
the name of Federalzsts, they now became quite 


muserably, those being the least unfortunate who 
_ perished first Some were caught by the Jaco- 
bins and guillotimed, and some destroyed them- 
selves to avoid that fate. The virtuous Roland 
drove a sword through his heart and was found 
by the roadside, together with a note mn which 
he declared he could no longer remain in a world 
that was soiled by so much guilt. Virtue Petion 
was found in the south, dead in the fields, and 
half-eaten by wolves; and his friend Buzot was 
discovered near him and in the same condition - 
it still remains doubtful whether they were as- 
sasainated or died of hunger. Nowhere—not 
even in their native places—could any of these 
miserab!2 men find shelter and hospitality: all 
France was either madly jacobinized, or over- 
powered by dread of the Jacobins. The fury of 
that triumphant faction was augmented by the 
assassination of the monster Marat, who fell 
under the knife of Charlotte Corday, on the 14th 
On the lst of August the convention 
voted that Marie Antoinette, the hapless and 
long tortured queen, should be brought to trial. 
Not a single charge was proved against her; but 
the revolutionary tribunal, declaring that they 
were going to give a grand example to the uni- 
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verse, and satisfaction to the holy doctrine of 
equality, pronounced her guilty. She died on 
the scaffold like a heroine, on the 16th of October, 
amid shouts of “ Vive la république/” The exe- 
cution of the queen was followed, on the 31st of 
October, by that of twenty-one Girondins. In- 
cluded 1n this hst were the eloquent Vergniaud ; 
the active and pragmatical Brissot; Lebrun, ex- 
minister for foreign affairs, with whom our Foxite 
opposition would have treated for a peace only a 
few months before; Sillery, the husband of Ma- 
dame de Genlis and the fmend and adviser of 
Philippe Egahté6; Fauchet, the socialist, and 
others of the like revolutionary celebrity. The 
guillotine, and Samson the well-practised execu- 
tioner, worked with such rapidity that in thirty- 
one minutes their heads were all off. 

There was now no single day on which the 
guillotine was idle; but six days after the exe- 
cution of the twenty-one deputies, a victim ap- 
peared on the scaffold who demands some more 
particular though brief notice- this was Philippe 
Egalité, ci-devant Duke of Orleans, who had been 
alternately accused by the Girondists of being an 
ultra-Jacobin, and by the Jacobins of being a 
Girondist. As soon as the flight of his sons with 
Dumouriez was known 1n the convention, certain 
messengers, who found him playing at whist in 
his splendid residence of Palais Egalité, late Palais 
Royal, were despatched to tell him that he was 
wanted at the bar 
inviolability as a representative of the people, to 
his past services to the revolution, and protested 
that he was entirely ignorant of the causes which 
had led to the defection of his eldest son. “If,” 
said he, ‘‘my son is really a traitor, I see here 
the mage of Brutus, and I know how to follow 
that Roman example.” But all this availed him 
nothing; and a decree was presently passed which 
sent him a state prisoner to Marseilles. On the 
3d of November, he was brought back to Pans, 
on the 6th of the same month he stood before the 
revolutionary tribunal, and on the same afternoon 
he was sent to the scaffold in company with four 
other victims. He perished on the same spot as 
the king and queen and the twenty-one Giron- 
dins, It is said that he complained neither of 
his friends nor of his enemies, and that, when he 
was told he might be respited till the next day, 
he refused the favour, saying that, as he was to 
die, the sooner the better. The mob ex 
their “lively satisfaction” when Samson exhibited 
his head. He was forty-five years old when he 
died—if not the very worst, then the most de- 
famed man of his bad times. 

Next followed Madame Roland She had been 
released from the Abbaye on the 27th of June, 
but had been arrested again on the very same 
day by order of the commune, and carried to 
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He went, appealed to his, 
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Sainte-Pélagie, a far worse prison. <A day or 
two after the execution of the Girondins, she was 
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there was now no exit except through the T11- 
bunal Révolutionnaire and the gates of death 

She was not permitted to see her young daughter, 
her only child, who remained with her in Paris 
when her husband fied If she really wrote the 
last part of her Mémoires which were published 
under her name (the fact has been doubted, and 
with some appearance of reason), she consoled 
herself 1n her misfortune by comparing her life 
and conduct to that of the flower of Roman re- 
publicans, by vaunting the purity and patriotism 
of her party and the wisdom of her husband’s or 
her own administration, and by uttering rhap- 
sodies against the Mountain, and Pache, and all 
the ultra-Jacobins, without expressing any peni- 
tence for political or other faults committed ; 
without bestowing one word on the fate of the 
king, or even upon the fate of the queen, a woman 
and a mother like herself , without in fact ad- 
mitting that her party had committed any fault 
except that of being over-lenient, and too mild, 
generous, and confiding She was tried by the 
revolutionary tribunal on the 8th, and was guil- 
lotined on the 9th of November. Astronomer 
Mayor Bailly was executed the day after Madame 
Roland. There followed in the long death-dance 
republican generals who had been defeated by 
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the enemy; public servants who had incurred 
suspicion; and journalists who had not used the 
liberty of the press so as to please Robespierre 
and the Jacobins. Political theorists and experi- 
mentalists of the most opposite views and parties 
were guillotined together; heads that had never 
thought alike meeting in the same sack which 
received the loppings of the guillotine ; and fierce 
political antagonists, who could scarcely have met 
in life except to tear each other to pieces, being 
deposited in the same grave, with one layer of 
quicklime (their common winding-sheet and only 
shroud) to consume them all together. 

During the two months of November and De- 
cember, 126 persons were condemned by the re- 
volutionary tribunal, and executed by that great 
revolution-professor, Citizen Samson. Not a man 
or woman was brought before the court but was 
condemned, and after condemnation not one was 
pardoned or even reprieved. The Parisians’ ap- 
petite for blood seemed truly to grow with what 
it fed upon the place of execution was the com- 
monest place of rendezvous, the executions, as 
most exciting, were the most popular exhibitions 
of the day; women and children, as well as men, 
ran eagerly to them, and, unless the weather was 
exceedingly cold or exceedingly rainy, the Place 
de la Révolution, which continued for many 
months to be the principal slaughter-house, was 
constantly crowded. Nor was this crowd com- 
posed solely of the rabble and faubourg sans- 
culottes As the property of all who were con- 
demned was confiscated, the guillotine was an 
effective instrument even in finance. Thus Bar- 
rére 1s said to have remarked facetiously, that 
the guillotine was an excellent mint—that they 
coined money in the Place de la Révolution! 

Those who had been ministers under the Gi- 
ronde were pursued with still more fury than 
those who had held office under the precious La 
Fayettast constitution. Cluviére, the Genevese 
minister of finance, whose wife was said to have 
rallied and recovered from a consumption from 
her enthusiastic joy at his promotion,' escaped 
the guillotine by committing suicide in his prison 
on the 8th of December, his poor wife poisoned 
herself two days after, and their only child, a 
daughter, fled penniless toGeneva. The conven- 
tion passed a law that the property of those who 
killed themselves, either before or after trial, 


should be confiscated to the republic, even as if 


they had been regularly condemned and executed. 

Before the year ended, the legislators of Paris 
voted that there was no God, and destroyed or 
altered nearly everything that had any reference 
to Christianity. Robespierre, who would have 
stopped short at deism, and who would have pre- 
served the external decencies, was overruled and 
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intimidated by Hébert and his frowsy crew, who 
had either crept into the governing committees, 
or had otherwise made themselves a power in 
the state. The way, however, was made plain 
aud easy to Hébert by the preceding labours of 
the philosophers; by the rapidly-growing unbe- 
lief of the Parisians and the majority of town- 
dwelling Frenchmen ; by the contempt for a long 
time cast upon everything that was old, and by 
the cool and deliberate proceedings of the con- 
vention itself. All popular journalists, patriots, 
and public bodies, had begun dating First Year 
of Liberty, or First Year of the Republic; and the 
old calendar had come to be considered as super- 
stitious and slavish, as an abomination in the 
highest degree disgraceful to free and enlightened 
Frenchmen. Various petitions for a change had 
been presented; and at length the convention 
had employed the mathematicians Romme and 
Monge, and the astronomer Laplace, to make a 
new republican calendar for the new era These 
three philosophers, aided by Fabre d’Eglantine, 
who, as a poet, furnished the names, soon finished 
their work, which was sanctioned by the conven- 
tion and decreed into universal use as early as 
the 5th of October. It divided the year into four 
equal seasons, and twelve equal months of thirty 
days each. The five odd days which remained 
were to be festivals, and to bear the name of 
Sans-culottedes. Thiers calls this national festival 
of five days at the end of the year a beautiful 
idea, and says that the name of sans-culottides, 
which belongs to the times, is not more absurd 
than many other names which have been adopted 
by different peoples The term scarcely needs 
translation Mr. Carlyle renders 1t into English 
by “Days without Breeches,” and it means that, 
or the “ Days of the Breechless.” In leap years, 
when there would be six days to dispose of, the 
last of those days, or Sans-culottides, was to be 
consecrated to the revolution, and to be observed 
in all times with all possible solemnity. The 
months were divided mto three decades, or por- 
tions of ten days each, and, instead of the Chris- 
taan Sabbath, once 1n seven days, the décadi, or 
tenth day, was to be the day of rest— which 
Thiers, who admires, or pretends to admire every 
part of the new calendar, thinks a very excellent 
arrangement, The decunal method of calculation, 
which had been found so convenient in money 
and in weights and measures, was to preside over 
all divisions: thus, instead of our twenty-four 
hours to the day, and sixty minutes to the hour, 
the day was divided into ten parts, and the tenth 
was to be subdivided by tens, and again by tens 
to the minutest division of time. New dials were 
ordered to mark the time in this new way; but, 
before they were finished, it was found that the 
people were puzzled and perplexed by this last 
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alteration, and therefore this part of the calendar 
was adjourned for a year, and the hours, minutes, 
and seconds were left as they were. 

In the abolition of religious worships (7adol:- 
tron des cultes) Hébert was abundantly assisted 
by his official superior Chaumette, procureur of 
the commune; by L’Huiullier, procureur of the 
department, by nearly all the notables of the 
commune, and present leaders of the Cordeher 
Club, by the majority of journalists and pamph- 
leteers, and by the orator of mankind, Ana- 
charsis Clootz, whose madness had not dimin- 
ished in the midst of the increasing insanity of 
others. But the fierce atheism of these men 
(it was fiercer, more intolerant and persecuting 
than any religious bigotry) must, like the cruelty 
of the pro-consuls or commissioners in the de- 
partments, have been powerless and ineffectual, 
or only effectual in bringing about their imme- 
diate overthrow and destruction, if the people 
had not been prepared for the reception of their 
doctrines It 1s in vain attempting to throw the 
bloody crimes and monstrous follies of the re- 
volution upon a few scapegoats, the crimes and 
follies were natzonal, and the great body of the 
people must bear the weight of them. Another 
great labourer in the vineyard of atheism was 
Fouché. This man was a native of Nantes, and 
had there been educated for a pmest While en 
mission in the department of LiAllier, he, as 
member of the convention, took upon himself to 
regulate and reform the public burying-grounds, 
which he and his guillotine-man were filling at a 
rapid rate, and, knocking down the cross and 
the text from Scripture which stood over the gate 
of a cemetery, he set up astatue of Sleep, to inti- 
mate that death was but an everlasting sleep. 
Fouché’s device was considered pretty and poetic, 
and, before the convention, or the commune of 
Paris, which was the great active agent in this 
new reformation, legislated or decreed upon the 
subject, the example was followed in various 
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parts of the country. Where they could not 
readily obtain statues in stone or wood, the peo- 
ple satisfied themselves with inscriptions, painted 
in large black letters, such as “ Death 1s Sleep,” 
“Here one Sleeps,” “Death is an eternal Sleep,” 
&c.' Chaumette, who took m hand all the ceme- 
teries of Paris, and entarely changed their appear- 
ance, was a sentimental atheist, who was wont to 
say that he should like to inhale the soul of his 
father in the sweet breath of flowers Anacharsis 
Clootz was a political atheist, who considered re- 
higion as the only obstacle to the establishment 
of an universal republic, and of the worship of 
pure reason all over the earth. In his eyes deiam 
was as detestable as Catholicism, and a God was 
as much out of place in a republic as a king. 
There was, he said, no God but the people, the 
God-people could not kneel before its divme self 
—could only worship pure and immortal reason. 
Therefore, as he told the convention (not without 
applauses from house and gallery), the sooner 
they put their God among the cr-devans, among 
the thimgs which had been, but were no more, 
the better for France, the better for all mankind. 

Little need be said of the course of this year’s 
war in other parts of the globe. In the East 
Indies, Pondicherry, and all the other French 
establishments, were seized by the British with- 
out the shghtest difficulty, and the republican 
flag disappeared from that continent. In the 
‘West Indies, Tobago was taken by us, but we 
failed for the present in an attempt on Mar- 
tinique. The French planters of Sto. Domingo, 
suffering from the terrible insurrection of the 
negroes, and the not less terrible tyranny of the 
commuasioners sent out by the national conven- 
tion, 1mplored our protection, and received Eng- 
lish garrisons. 

1 At the restorataon of the Bourbons im 1814, traces of these 
inscriptions were visible in many parts of France When the 
bigoted atheists were outvoted, they had been merely covered 


wath a httle plaster or whitewash, and this covering had fallen 
off, and had left the letters beneath vimble 
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Parliament opened—The royal speech recommends the continuation of war with France—Counter-propoaals of the 


opposition in parliament—Resolution adopted to continue the war—Debate on the subsidiary treaties with 
foreign powers—Arrests of British revolutioniste—Suspension of the habeas corpus act—Lord Howe’s naval 
victory over the French on the Ist of June—Affairs of Corsica—Proceedings of Paoh—-The Corsicans place 
themselves under the protection of England—The emperor and King of Prussia engrossed with the partition 
of Poland—Selfish bargain of the Prusman king for British subsdres—Proceedings of the alhed armies in the 
Netherlands—Successes gained over them by the French—The French occupy the whole of Austnan Flanders 
and Brabant—Their successes on the Rhine—The Austrians and Prusmans retreat before them—The Duke of 
York attempts to protect Nimeguen—He 18 attacked and compelled to retreat—The French take Numeguen 
and Maestricht—The war of Spain against France—Reverses of the Spaniards—Successes of the French armies 
in Italy—Quarrels of the factions 1n Paris—The Jacobins divided into Hébertists and adherents of Robes- 
pierre—The atheistic spirit of Hébert and his party—Robeapierre’s attachment to theiam—Suppreasion of 
the Hébertists—Robespierre’s chief opponents executed——His proposal in favour of a national creed—It 18 
adopted—Robespierre’s grand fée for the installation of the ‘‘Supreme Being”—He officiates as the high- 
priest of the new faith—Explanation of his extravagant conduct—Particulars of the féte—Robespierre’s con- 
duct on the occasion—Offence given by 1t to his colleagues—His declamations against them—Symptoms of 
his decaying influence—Increasing executions—Four revolutionary tribunals established in Paris— Their 
meroileas proceedings—Conspiracy against Robespierre—His indecimon—Hi1s last appearances in the conven- 
taon and Jacobin Club—Hhis continued irresolution—Attack made upon him in the convention—The uproar 
and confusion of the members—Robespierre’s fruitless efforts to obtain a hearing—He is arrested—Fruitless 
attempt for his reecue—Attempts of Robespierre and his associates to commit suicide—They are conveyed to 


the guillotune——Conduct of the mob at their execution. 


British parliament met, the speech 
from the throne and the arguments 
of ministers urged the necessity 
of continuing the war with an in- 

8 crease of vigour, inasmuch as the 
wild and destructive system of rapine, anarchy, 
and impiety, which the French had adopted, had 
displayed itself fully to the world, and made it 
more than ever impossible to think of treating 
with such anenemy On the other side the op- 
position urged that the constant failures of the 
armies of the coalition, and the victories and 
triumphs of the French republicans, rendered the 
prosecution of the war hopeless and ruinous ; 
and that, as we must recognize their government 
and negotiate with it at last, the best thing we 
could do would -be to acknowledge it and treat 
with it at once, leaving the other powers of 
Europe to follow their own course. 

On February the 2d, the minister laid before 
the house an account of the supplies necessary 
for the prosecution of the war, and the ways and 
means for raising them. On this occasion he 
stated the mterior strength of the kingdom at 
140,000 men, and the foreign troops in our pay 
at 40,000. The total of the requisite supply he 
calculated at nearly twenty millions; and the 
ways and means included some new taxes, and a 
loan of eleven millions. The double taxation to 
which the Roman Catholics had been long sub- 
jected was liberally cancelled. 





On the 17th of February the Marquis of Lans- 
downe introduced a motion for an address, pray- 
ing his majesty to declare immediately his readi- 
ness to enter into a negotiation with France. 
This was negatived by an immense majority, 
the numbers being 103 against only 13. Other 
motions met with no better success ; and parlia- 
ment and the country called for a vigorous pro- 
secution of the war as the only means of preserv- 
ing our honour and safety. 

The subsidiary treaties concluded with the 
princes of the coalition were a subject of discus- 
sion in parliament; and, on March the 6th, Mr. 
Grey moved in the House of Commons for an 
address to the king, for the purpose of expressing 
their concern that his majesty should have formed 
an union with powers, whose apparent aim was 
to regulate a country wherein they had no right 
to interfere. In the subsequent debate, and in 
a debate in both houses consequent upon a mes- 
sage from the king, informing them of a treaty 
concluded with the King of Prussia, by which a 
larger subsidy was stipulated with that monarch 
for carrying on the war, many observations were 
made by the opposition relative to the objects 
and prospects of the contest, and the small confid- 
ence to be placed in subsidized powers who were 
chiefly attentive totheir own interests. Ministers, 
however, were supported by the usual majorities. 

At this juncture a quarrel arose with the 
United States of America, who objected to our 
right of search and our laws of blockade. If they 
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against us; but as their national navy was as yet 
in embryo they sent over Mr. Jay to negotiate, 
and the quarrel was compromised for the present. 

Some sentences for political offences and club- 
bism had been passed, the most important being 
those in Scotland against Messrs. Muir and Pal- 
mer, who had been transported to Botany Bay, 
but the government was still in a state of sus- 
picion and alarm, which the tone of some of 
the clubs was not calculated to remove. In the 
month of May it was resolved to pursue some of 
the principal members of the Corresponding 
Society and the Society for Constitutional Infor- 
mation in London; and in the month of May, 
Thomas Hardy, Daniel Adams, the Rev. Jere- 
miah Joyce, private secretary to Earl Stanhope, 
and tutor to his son, Lord Mahon, John Thelwall, 
a political lecturer, the celebrated Horne Tooke, 
and three or four others, were committed to the 
Tower, charged with high treason. On the 16th 
of May, Pitt produced to the house the report of 
a committee of secrecy, and upon this founda- 
tion demanded, as necessary to the salvation of 
the country from iunternal revolution, the 1mme- 
diate suspensiun of the habeas corpus act. Nor 
did the great majority of the house consider the 
demand dangerous, irrational,or excessive Burke 
maintained that 1t was the best means of prevent- 
ing the vast and imminent dangers with which 
‘we were menaced; Windham said that, if these 
evils could not be averted by the laws in being, 
other laws more stringent must be framed ; and 
the suspension bill was carried through all its 
stages in the shortest time possible, and by over- 
whelming majorities. This was the last session 
that Burke sat in the House of Commons, and 
some of the last words of that philosophical states- 
man were words of warnimg to the country to be- 
ware of the fate of France. The king prorogued 
parliament in person on the llth of July, con- 
gratulating the lords and commons on the glori- 
ous victory obtained over the French at sea, off 
Ushant, on the ist of June, and the acquisitions 
made in the East and West Indies, and exhort- 
ing them to firmness, notwithstanding the suc- 
ceases of the French in the Netherlands. 

The dawn of the Ist of June disclosed to Ad- 
miral Lord Howe the French about three or four 
miles to leeward in order of battle, under an 
easy sail. They had twenty-six line-of-battle 
ships, while the English had but twenty-five, the 
Audacious, seventy-four, Captain Parker, having 
separated in a shattered condition. In the size 
of their vessels, in their aggregate number of 
guns and men, and in their weight of metal, the 
French had a considerable superiority. Lord 
Howe immediately stood towards them. Being 
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had been strong enough they would have joined | 
the French republicans, and have declared war ! 
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abreast of them at about seven in the morn- 
ing, he wore to the larboard tack, while the 
French waited his approach in the same position. 
Having made the necessary arrangements in his 
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line for opposing his large ships to the large 
ships of the enemy, bethinking himself of a good 
English proverb, he lay-to, and mtimated by 
signal that there was time for the men to break- 
fast before going into action. At about half-past 
eight he made the signal for the fleet to close, to 
pass through the French line and engage them 
to leeward, van to van, rear to rear, every ship 
engaging her opposite in the enemy’s line. A 
little after nine o'clock the action became general 
in the centre. After behaving manfully for 
about an hour, the French admiral Voillaret- 
Joyeuse gave way and stood off to the north- 
ward, and was followed by all the ships in his 
van that could carry sail. He left ten of his 
ships, almost all of them totally dismasted, to 
the windward, nearly surrounded by the English. 
Seven of these ships of the line soon struck their 
flags, and were taken possession of by our sailors. 
One of them, the Vengeur, filled and went down 
in deep water almost as soon as the English flag 
was hoisted on her. The number of killed in 
the British fleet was 279, of wounded 877. But 
the carnage on board the more crowded French 
ships was far more dreadful. In the six cap- 
tured ships which remained afloat, the killed 
were 690, the wounded 580. Above 300 were 
supposed to have gone down with the Vengeur. 
‘The number of prisoners removed is stated at 
2300. Several of Lord Howe's captains, more 
anxious for prize-money than for hard fighting, 
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scandalously misbehaved themselves; but still, 
with every deduction, “The Glorious First of 
June” was a day honourable to the British navy 
—was a most seasonable victory, proper to keep 
up the national spirit, and to lead to greater 
exploits hereafter. 

It is impossible to comprise in our narrative all 
the frigate fights, or even the contests between 
small squadrons, which took place in these first 
years of the war. There was a variety and in- 
equality in the spirit displayed in some of these 
humerous engagements; but, 1n general, the 
superiority of the English, as sailors and com- 
batants on their own element, was maintained 
and enhanced , while many of the actions showed 
a combination of skill, coolness, and bravery, 
which will never be surpassed. These engage- 
ments took place in the Channel, on the coast of 
France, in the Mediterranean and Archipelago, in 
the East Indies and in the West; for the French 
had ships enough to show in all the seas, and in 
some places they had for a time a decided supe- 
riority of force. Dumrmg the whole of the present 
year the British lost only one ship of the hne, 
the Alexander, seventy-four, and she did not sur- 
render unt1l she had sustained the assault of three 
French ships of the line for two hours. Nothing 
‘was more evident than that the spirit of our offi- 
cers and men was incomparably higher than it 
had been during the American war 

A curious triumph attended our arms in the 
Mediterranean, where Corsica, the native island 
of the man who was so soon to be the master and 
despot of France and arbiter of Europe, annexed 
itself to the British crown. The cruelties com- 
mitted by the French, under Louis XV., in their 
subjugation of the island, were of too recent a 
date to be forgotten by a very brave but very re- 
vengeful people. To the Corsicans the French 
settlers were aliens in blood, in language, in man- 
ners, 1 interests, in everything; and a very 
large part of the population, including all the 
mountaineers and most of the peasantry, were 
incensed at the changes introduced into the isle, 
and the disrespect shown to their priests since 
the revolution. At the dawn of that mighty 
change, which deluded so large a portion of man- 
kind with false and extravagant hopes, many of 
the better educated Corsicans fondly believed 
that their country would be umproved and ren- 
dered happy by the political reforms in p 
at Paris, and, by remaining a portion of the French 
empire, a reahzed Utopia. In 1789, on the mo- 
tion of Mirabeau, in the constituent assembly, all 
the Coraican patriots, who had bravely fought 
against the French twenty years before, for the 
independence of their country, and who had been 
living in exile ever since, were recalled with hon- 
our, and invited to concur in the new order of 
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things. Pasquale de Paoli, who had gallantly 
fought the Genoese for twelve years before they 
ceded the island by an iniquitous treaty to Lous 
XV., who had been a sort of king or president 
under the title of “General of the Kingdom and 
Chief of the Supreme Magistracy of Corsica,” 
who had afterwards struggled hard with the 
French, and defeated them in more than one ter- 
rible battle, was the most eminent of all these 
recalled Corsican exiles He had passed nearly 
the whole of his exile, from the year 1769 to the 
year 1789, in England, living in familiar inter- 
course with the noblest, the most enlightened, 
and best of our countrymen. Every English 
reader is acquainted with him as the friend and 
frequent companion of Dr. Samuel Johnson, who 
held him in high estimation. With habits almost 
become English, Paoli repaired to Paris in the 
autumn of 1789° he was received with acclama- 
tions in the assembly, and in their hall swore 
fidehty to France and the new and unfinished 
monarchic constitution. He was presented to 
Lous XVI., who made him heutenant-general 
and military commandant m Corsica. After 
being entertained in Paris by the patriots and 
popular idols of that day, he proceeded to his 
native island, where he was received with enthu- 
siasm, and placed at the head of the national 
guards that were then raised or in process of 
being raised in Corsica He acted faithfully to- 
wards the constitutional monarchy so long as it 
existed ; but when the Girondists and Jacobins 
united and destroyed that government, to which 
equally with himself they had all promised and 
vowed fidelity, when they had set up an anar- 
chical republic, and destroyed or proscribed all 
those fmends who had brought him back, he sepa- 
rated himself from the French party, and began 
to concert measures with the old Corsican pa- 
triots. He was presently denounced to the con- 
vention, who placed his name on their lists of 
proscription. He assembled his countrymen, ex- 
plained his danger and their own, held up to exe- 
cration the cruelty and impiety of the French, 
and was forthwith appointed general-in-chief and 
president of the council of government. Paoli 
knew that the island was not strong enough to 
defend itself against France; his predilections 
made him look towards England; and, as soon 
as war broke out between this country and France, 
he put himself in communication with our govern- 
ment, and with the English commanders cruising 
in the Mediterranean. Lord Hood, who com- 
manded the Mediterranean fleet, instantly gave 
him some assistance; and at the appearance of a 
few English shipstheinsurrection became general, 
and the French were driven out from all the 
places they held, with the exception of San Fio- 
renzo, Oalvi, and Bastia. This was in the sum- 
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mer and autumn of 1793, when the mother of 
Bonaparte and all of that family who remained 
in the island fled in sad plight for Marseilles, to 
call upon the triumphant Jacobins there for suc- 
cour and for vengeance upon Paoli and the Eng- 
lish Thanks to the activity, skill, and gallantry 
of Captain Horatio Nelson, Bastia, or the French 
in it, surrendered on the 22d of May. Calvi was 
reduced on the 10th of August. The representa- 
tives of the Corsican nation unanimously voted 
the separation of Corsica from France, and its 
union to the crown of Great Britain. 

The management of the great armies of the 
coalition on the Continent was, by many degrees, 
worse and more inexcusable than during the pre- 
ceding year. The rising of the Polish patriots 
under Kosciusko distracted more than ever the 
attention of the emperor and the King of Prussia, 
and induced his Prussian majesty to send a large 
army into Poland to secure the territories which 
had been allotted to him in the last partition, 
and to set up a pretension to more. Frederick 
Wilham went into Poland to take the command 
of his army there, and the Duke of Brunswick, 
dissatisfied with his conduct, and discouraged by 
the bad termination of two campaigns, threw up 
the command of the Prussian army and 1ts con- 
tingents on the Rhine The King of Prussiaeven 
authorized some secret negotiations for a separate 
peace with the national convention, and, when 
these manceuvres became known, he frankly in- 
timated that he would abandon the coalition unless 
he were retained by a hberal subsidy. A bargain 
—as bad a one as ever was struck— was concluded 
in the month of April £2,200,000 was to be 
paid to his Prussian majesty, who was to furnish 
an army of 62,400 men; the money to be pro- 
vided by Great Brita and the States-general 
of the United Provinces (the only subsidizing 
powers in Europe), but not in equal proportions, 
for Great Britain was to pay more than five times 
as much as the Dutch. A great part of this sub- 
sidy went to Poland, where Frederick William 
remained. As more and more troops were re- 
quired in that country, his army on the Rhine 
fell short of the stipulated number; and the 
gentlest thing that can be said of the conduct of 
this latter Prussian army in this year’s campaign 
is that it was loose and spiritless. 

In the Netherlands, where Austrians, English, 
Dutch, and Hanoverians were to fight together, 
the campaign scarcely opened under better aus- 
pices; a great many of the Dutch, both officers 
and men, were lukewarm or democratic. The 
Duke of York quarrelled with the Austrian com- 
manders, and refused to serve under General 
Clairfait. It was at length adjusted that if the 
Emperor Francis should personally assume the 
supreme command, the duke would serve under 
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him; and accordingly the emperor repaired to 
Brussels in April, whence he proceeded to the 
army. The siege of Landrecies was soon after ‘ 
commenced. Several attempts for its rehef by 
‘he French were defeated with great loss on their 
part, and the place was obliged to surrender; 
but in the meantime Pichegru had forced the 
encampment of Clairfait, and had taken Courtrai 
and Menin. General Jourdan, in the beginning 
of March, entered the province of Luxemburg, 
where he was opposed by the Austrian general 
Beaulieu On April the 17th, Jourdan made an 
attack upon the Austrian lines, which, after a 
conflict of two days, he carmed. In May, the 
French attacked the army under the Duke of 
York near Tournai, and were repulsed with loss 
They afterwards marched in great force from 
Courtra: against Clairfait, whom, after a very 
obstinate engagement, they put to the rout, and 
followed across the Sambre. A variety of other 
well-fought actions ensued, attended with much 
slaughter on both sides ; but upon the whole, the 
forces and the confidence of the French seemed 
to increase. Jourdan was engaged in the siege 
of Charleroi, when, on June 26th, a general at- 
tack was made on his posts by the allies on the 
plain of Fleurus. Its result was the total defeat 
of the assailants, who retreated in confusion as 
far back as Halle; and the success of this day 
decided that of the French for the remainder of 
the campaign. Charlero: fell; and some time 
before, General Moreau, after defeating Clairfait, 
made himself master of Ypres Bruges sub- 
mitted to the victors on June 24th The Duke 
of York found it necessary to retreat to Oude- 
narde, thus leaving Tournai exposed, which came 
into the possession of the French without resist- 
ance. The duke then drew back to the vicinity 
of Antwerp, where he was jomed by Lord Moira 
with 10,000 British troops omginally intended for 
the support of the royalist Vendéans 

Ostend being left without any garrison was 
taken by the French. Throughout the Belgic 
provinces the people, if not decidedly jacobinized, 
were furious against their old masters the Aus- 
trians. Ghent opened its gates to the republi- 
cans on the 5th of July, and on the 9th of that 
month the Prince of Coburg was compelled to 
abandon Brussels On the 15th of July the 
¥rench took Louvain, after obtaining a victory 
over General Clairfait. Antwerp surrendered 
on the 23d, and thus the whole of Austrian Flan- 
ders and Brabant fell under the French dominion 
Shortly after the Austrians were driven from 
Liége and its territories. Moreau advancing 
into Dutch Flanders,reduced Cadsandt and Sluis 

Early in the year, while the German poten- 
tates were disputing with each other, and dis- 
couraging, in many ways, the army on the Rhine, 
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which stood in need of every encouragement after 
their unfortunate campaign of 1793, the French 
advanced, and took the fort of Kaiserslautern, 
the town of Spires, and several other towns and 
fortresses. Adhering to the routine of long win- 
ter-quarters, and to the principle that armies 
were not to take the field until the season of snow 
and frost was over, the German commanders had 
no forces on foot at all equal to contend with the 
republicans ; nor was it until the month of May 
that they got a-field in earnest. The Prussians, 
who did not exceed 50,000 effective men, were 
now commanded by Count Marshal Mollendorf 

Besides this force there was an Austrian army 
on the Rhine of about the same strength, some 
small contingent forces furnished by the lesser 
circles of the empire, and the emigrant army of 
Condé, which was still 12,000 strong—upon pa- 
per Towards the end of May, Mollendorf, taking 
them by surprise, drove the French out of their 
entrenchments at Kaiserslautern, with serious 
loss, and took a good many of their guns. But 
from this tame till the beginning of July, when 
the republicans were greatly reinforced, the Prus- 
sians and their allies did nothing of the least con- 
sequence With a superiority of numbers which 
gave them the assurance of success, the French, 
who were moreover cheered by the intelligence 
of the successes obtained in the Netherlands, and 
the news of the battle of Fleurus, sought out 
Mollendorf, and on the 12th of July began a 
battle which was desperately maintained, at dif- 
ferent points, dung four whole days On the 
might of the 15th, when both sides had suffered 
tremendous loss, the allies made a hasty retreat. 
The imperialists crossed the Rhine, and the 
Prassians retired down the left bank of that 
river to Mayence Neither of these armies was 
of any further use during the remainder of this 
campaign. A terntory sixty miles in length was 
abandoned to the republicans, who marched to 
the easy reduction of Tréves, and then poured 
down mm great numbers to the Netherlands, to 
help to finish the war there, and after that to 
conquer Holland ; for there was no intention of 
stopping short at the Scheldt and Roer, as Du- 
mouriez had done in 1792. 

The Duke of York assisted the hereditary 
Prince of Orange in covering the United Pro- 
vinces ; but their force was miserably insufficient : 
the democratic party was again on tiptoe, corres- 
ponding with the French, giving every encourage- 
ment and assistance in their power to those libera- 
tors; and the Dutch army, infected by the same 
principles, or disheartened by toilsome retreats 
and many discomfitures, was, in more senses 
than the military one, demoralized. Masses of 
men were thrown upon the retreating columns 
of Ciairfait, who, after standing another battle, 
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left Juliers and Aix~la-Chapelle to Jourdan. 
Clairfait rallied once more, and fought a battle, 
or a succession of battles, which lasted from the 
29th of September to the 3d of October ; but this 
was the last effort his exhausted army could make, 
and his continued retreat left Cologne open to 
the French. Bonn and other towns on the left 
bank of the Rhine, in the electorate of Cologne, 
submitted to the conquerors. These places were 
defenceless or weak ; but Coblentz, a dependence 
of the electorate of Mayence, had been strongly 
fortified and contained a considerable garrison; 
yet here, too, scarcely any resistance was made; 
the imperialists retired to the other side of the 
river, and the republicans took possession of the 
place with exceeding great joy, for 1t had long 
been the head-quarters of the emigrant princes 
and nobles—the home of royalism and counter- 
revolutionism. Worms and several other towns 
threw open their gates With the exception of 
Mayence, the French remained absolute masters 
of every place on the left bank of the Rhine be- 
tween Landau and Nimeguen. On the Maes the 
strong fortress of Venloo had been allowed to be 
taken by a coup de main; and Bois-le-Duc, from 
which an obstinate resistance was expected, was 
surrendered by its Dutch garrison after a very 
short siege The Duke of York, now stationed 
near Nimeguen, was cut off from all hope of rein- 
forcement from Germany ; for if the allies had 
meant to support him, which they certainly did 
not, they could not have sent their troops to him 
without making a circuitous march. He resolved, 
however, with such force as he had, to cover that 
important place, the possession of which by the 
French would greatly facilitate their advance 
into the heart of Holland. On their side the 
republicans resolved to drive him thence, hoping, 
by a decisive blow, to compel him and his English 
troops to retire from the defence of the United 
Provinces To this end they attacked the duke 
on the morning of the 19th of October with 60,000 
men, and compelled him to retreat from his 
covering positions. As the duke, however, took 
up another position which equally prevented their 
investing Nimeguen, they attacked him again, 
with still greater numbers and fury, on the 27th 
of October, and finally compelled him to with- 
draw entirely, and leave the town to the chances 
ofasiege. As Nimeguen was exceedingly strong 
by situation, and well garrisoned, it was expected 
that it would prove an exception to the general 
rule, and make a vigorous defence; but there 
were traitors within its walls in intelligence with 
the French, and the place was allowed to be 
surprised and carried a very few days after the 
Duke of York's retreat. Nearly at the same time 
EBleber, after a siege of only five weeks’ duration, 
obtained possession of the formidable fortress of 
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Maestricht, which was garrisoned by 8000 Dutch- 
men and Germans in the pay of the States-gene- 
ral, and which was abundantly supplhed with 
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French fortress of Bellegarde was recovered in 
September, and in October, Dugommier began to 
pour his columns into Catalonia. 

On the Western Pyrenees, 














on the side of the Biscayan 























THE CasTLE or NIMEGUEN, on the river Waal, with the Bndge of Boats by which the 
British Army crossed the river —From a drawing by Captain Fyera, 1909 


provisions, stores, and all things necessary—ex- 
cept fidelity and courage. The Duke of York, 
with the wreck of his army, retreated across the 
Wual and the Rhine, and stationed himself at 
Arnheim in the province of Gelderland, with but 
a faint hope of stopping the progress of Pichegru, 
who had been appointed by the convention to 
complete the conquest of Holland. 

The Spaniards seemed to have spent their 
strength and spirit in their Roussillon campaign 
of the preceding year. Their finances had long 
been in a ruinous condition, and at present they 
husbanded such resources as they could command, 
from a belief, which other powers shared in, that 
the sway of the Jacobins was drawing to a close; 
that public opinion fermenting in France would 
soon pronounce itself against the promoters of 
anarchy ; in short, that a reaction was on the 
point of breaking out, and that the salutary crisis 
must be hastened by the first check the French 
might experience in this campaign. They have, 
however, been censured too severely; for, after 
all, they kept their banners on the soil of the re- 
public some time longer than any other power, 
and they fought on when the most terrible re- 
verses were befalling the armies of the coalition on 
the side of Italy, on the Rhine, and in the Nether- 
lands. The brave Spanish generals, who had re- 


off by sickness and death, or were removed by 
court intrigue. Early in April the republican 
general Dugommier succeeded in weakening the 
Spanish centre; and on the lst of May he drove 
them out of their fortified camp at Boulon. Many 
reverses followed this disastrous expulsion. The 





provinces, the Spaniards had, 
on the whole, fought man- 
fully, and generally against 
superior forces. If, now and 
then, they had been beaten, 
they had also on several oc- 
casions chastised the pride 
and confidence of the repub- 
licans. They had driven 
the strong invading columns 
down the pass of Ronces- 
valles; and the French, in- 
stead of wintering pleasantly 
in the city of Pampeluna, on 
the banks of the Ebro, were 
obliged to take up their can- 
tonments mm the part of Gu- 
puzcoa of which they had 
obtained possession, in the 
valley of Bastan, and at Saint-Jean-P1é-de-Port. 
On the side of the Alps there was hard fighting 
all through the year, the army of the King of 
Sardinia, assisted by Austrian troops, manfully 
contending to keep the French republicans out of 
Italy. Forts were taken and retaken , mountain 
passes were carried and evacuated by the French; 
sanguinary combats took place among rocks and 
precipices, and on the crests of mountains covered 
with eternal snow; parts of the country were 
jacobinized ; grave errors were committed by the 
court of Turin; the neutrality of the republic of 
Genoa was disregarded by the invaders; dense 
columns were marched through the Genoese ter- 
ritory to turn the position of the Sardinians and 
Austrians, and to attack the weakest part of 
Piedmont; and by the end of September the 
French, conducted by Dumorbion, Massena, La- 
harpe, Napoleon Bonaparte, Saliceti, and Albitte, 
established themselves on the edge of the rich 
Italian plain which is irmgated by the Po. No- 
thing more was done this year; but the republi- 
cans had done much ; the bulwarks of the Alps 
and Apennines were in their hands, the road was 
opened into Italy, and an excellent basis laid for 
future operations. It had taken them three 
years, enormous sums of money, and prodigious 
sacrifices of hfe to achieve these great objects; 


peatedly beaten the French in 1793, were carned | but the work was done at last. 


In Paris, meanwhile, the different factions had 
waged a fiercer war upon one another than that 
which the armies had carried on in the field. No 
sooner were the Girondists exterminated than 
jealousies and deadly hatreds broke out among 
the victorious Jacobins themselves. Hébert be- 
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came the head of a party which put itself m 
direct opposition to Robespierre. These Hébert- 
ists were for some time all-powerful in the com- 
mune, exceedingly popular in Paris, and with all 
the extreme sans-culottes; they shared in the exe- 
cutive power by holding places in the salut public 
and in others of the governing committees; they 
had the 10,000 men of the armée révolutconnatre 
of Paris completely at their bidding, Ronsin, the 
general of that army, being one of the chiefs of 
their party; and in the convention they for a 
season could command a majonty of votes—a 
fact which first made Robespierre determine that 
that legislature should be purged anew, and that 
the Héhbertists should be treated hke the Giron- 
dists; but, as Hébert and his friends were so 
powerful, it was necessary to proceed against 
them slowly and with extreme caution. In in- 
stalling atheism and the worship of the goddess 
of reason, the Hébertists well knew that they 
were declaring mortal war—a war without quar- 
ter—agaimst Robespierre, who by speeches and 
by writings, by declarations repeatedly made 
both in the convention and in the Jacobin Club, 
had pledged himself to the support of a pure 
deism, and who (if any one thing is clear in his 
mysterious character) was really a determined 
and fanatical deist With bitterness of soul he 
had yielded for the moment to the preponderance 
of Hébert, Chaumette, Clootz, and that atheista- 
eal herd but he believed that a large portion of 
the French people still retained a respect for 
Christianity ; that a still larger portion, though 
rejecting all revealed religion, clung to the belief 
of a God and to the hope of the immortality of 
the soul; and he nicely calculated that the strength 
of these opinions would come to his aid in his 
death-strife with Hébert The battle was chiefly 
fought 1n the clubs, the Jacobins promising and 
vowing that they would stand by Robespierre 
now and forever On the 13th of March all the 
leading Hébertists were arrested ; they were con- 
demned on the 24th, and nmeteen of them were 
guillotined 1n the afternoon of that day It seems 
to be universally allowed that this was the most 
spiritless batch that perished during all the reign 
of terror. Ronsin, however, consoled himself with 
saying that Robespierre and his fmends would 
goon perish in the same manner. 

Having thus disposed of Hébert and his ob- 
scene crew, the Incorruptible immediately directed 
his destructive energies againat Danton, who had 
been guilty of gross corruption, and who had lost 
even his orator courage and audacity. On the 
night of the 30th of March, Danton, Camille 
Desmoulins, Philippeaux, Lacroix (Danton’s bro- 
ther-commissioner and plunderer in Belgium), 
and several others, were seized. One of them 
took corrosive sublimate and so died, but Danton 
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and fourteen more of them were executed on the 
Sth of April, only twelve days after the execu- 
tion of the nineteen Hébertists. On the 13th of 
April the widow of Hébert, the fair young widow 
of Camille Desmoulins, General Dillon, and six- 
teen others perished on the same scaffold. In 
the course of this month of April some 200 heads 
fell under the guillotine knife, and in the whole 
month of May the number of lives sacrnficed in 
the Place de la Révolution reached the fearful 
amount of 324 Among the more distinguished 
victims that perished between the middle of April 
and the end of May were D’Espréménil, the old 
parliamenter and the hero of the earliest stage of 
the revolution; Chapelier, once the popular presi- 
dent of the constituent assembly ; the venerable 
Malesherbes, who had so nobly defended Louis 
XVI, and who was now condemned and exe- 
cuted, together with his daughter and his grand- 
daughter, his sons-1n-law, the noble Lamoignons 
and Ch&teaubriands, Lavoisier, the eminent chemi- 
cal philosopher, the Marchioness de Crussal, and 
the Princess Elizabeth, the innocent, amiable, ever- 
exemplary, and almost angelic sister of Louis X VI. 
All this blood was poured out to the accompani- 
ment of long drowsy barangues about the neces- 
sity of public morality and republican virtue. 
In presenting one of his most termble reports, 
Saint-Just had moved that morality and virtue 
should be declared the order of the day—a vote 
which theconvention passed unanimously. Robes- 
pierre, since the fall of Chaumette and Clootz, 
and all that gang, had repeatedly declared that 
atheism was so foul a thing that it could not 
have been thrown into France except by Pitt; 
that there could be no security even for repub- 
liecan virtue unless they voted the existence of a 
God, or of some Supreme Being, and the :mmor- 
tahty of the soul. At first there seemed, at least 
in the convention, a pretty general disposition to 
sneer at both these dogmas, as unworthy of the 
enlightenment of France, and as tending to revive 
the old superstitions; but when Robespierre and 
Saint-Just, Couthon and others of that party, 
held up atheism as the greatest of all the crimes 
of which the Hébertists and Dantonists had been 
guilty, proclaimed it to be an importation from 
England, and intimated that its propagators and 
abettors must expect nothing less than that a vir- 
tuous republic would take off their heads; these 
mockers all took the cue, learned the short and 
easy lesson, and professed themselves (what Saint- 
Just and Robespierre really were) determined 
and fanatical deista, and implicit believers— 
without any revelation, but by the light of reason 
alone—in the soul’s immortality. The reformed 
commune assembled in the Hétel-de-Ville (which 
in Chaumette and Hébert’s time had been the 
high altar of the goddess of reason, and very 
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Vatican of the atheist world, the place whence 
all the destroying, desecrating bulls had emana- 
ted) now sent up a deputation and an address to 
represent to the august representatives of the 
people, “whose policy was wholly founded on 
virtue and morality,” “whose sublime medita- 
tions were directed exclusively to the happiness 
of mankind,” that it was at length time “to pro- 
claim those useful opinions, disfigured by fanat:- 
cism, the natural idea of the existence of a God, 
and the consoling notion of the immortahty of 
the soul” These virtuous municipals declared 
that Hébert’s goddesses of reason were more 
abominable even than the old superstition and the 
priests of the Catholic church, and they peti- 
tioned that the inscription put upon all churches, 
“TEMPLE CONSECRATED TO REASON,” should he 
obliterated, and 1ts place supplied by the words 
“To THE Supreme Berna” The deputies, the 
representatives of the French people who had so 
recently made their profession of faith to the 
goddess of reason, who had so lustily declared 
that a God or a king was alike incompatible with 
a republic, now voted by acclamation all that 
Robespierre proposed The mother society, too, 
instantly voted and adupted the new profession 
of faith. It was even proposed in the Jacobins 
to banish every man from the republic that did 
not believe in the divinity; but Robespierre 
thought 1t expedient to reject this proposition 

A grand féte, for the overthrow of the goddess 
of reason and the installation of the Supreme 
Being, was decreed for the 8th of June. David 
the painter, who had got up so many pomps and 
ceremonies, and who last summer had arranged 
that festival and made that statue to mother 
Nature, before which handsome Hérault de Sech- 
elles, now headless and bu1ied deep in quickhme, 
had made libations of pure emblematic water, and 
prayed his pagan prayer, presented a programme 
and plan for this festival voted to the Supreme 
Being —an elaborate production, a conceited, 
pedantic conglomerate of execrable taste, which 
revolts the mind more than Hébert’s atheistical 
masquerades, but which the legislators adopted 
with unanimity, as they now adopted everything 
that was moved or sanctioned by Robespierre 
As if imtoxicated by his success and power, and 
the praise and incense that surrounded him, 
Robespierre, who had hitherto played the re- 
tiring, modest part, resolved to officiate as high- 
priest to the divinity he had got decreed. Long 
historical doubts, and speculations ingenious but 
interminable as to the motives and objects of this 
Apollyon of the revolution, may be settled by 
the simple assumption, warranted by a hundred 
facta, that he waa, from first to last, insane— 
possessed by a reasoning madness of the worst 
kind, a maniacal vanity, which grew and in- 
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creased with his successes and the facility he 
found in bending a frantic nation to his will. 
No other hypothesis will explain his character 
and his doings, no researches among contem- 
porary evidence will ever explain or reconcile 
half the facts of his public life; in him, many 
@ circumstance which has been set down as 
a mystery, deep, unfathomable, becomes simple 
enough 1f considered as a freak of madness. On 
the morning of the fé#e, as he looked out from 
one of the windows of the Tuilemes upon the 1m- 
mense multitude assembled or assembling, and 
especially upon the crowds of elegantly dreased 
women that ran to this novelty, as to every- 
thing else that was new and showy, he gesticula- 
ted, acted, and spoke in a frantic manner. Ina 
universal frenzy such as reigned in Paris his 
insanity 1s scarcely so apparent, but it seems 
to us that Masaniello, on that day when he 
triumphed over the Spaniards and rode on the 
beautiful charger before the cardinal-archbishop 
and the viceroy, 1m scarlet raiment and with gold 
chains round his neck, was not madder than 
Robespierre on this day of the festival a [Etre 
Supréme. He had dressed himself in a splendid 
manner, his hair was frizzled and powdered , he 
carried 1n his hand a brilliant bouquet of flowers 
mixed with ears of wheat, for the first time his 
countenance was irradiated with joy, but the 
joy was mingled with pride and tnumph, and 
everybody remarked his moral intoxication The 
celebration took place in the Tuileries gardens. 
Under the creative genius of David a mound or 
monticule, surmounted by hideous statues of 
Atheism and Anarchy, made of combustible ma- 
terials, and by a pure white incombustible statue 
of Wisdom, had risen in the garden The de- 
puties of the convention followed Robespierre, 
who walked quite alone and several yards ahead 
of them, to this mound, where he was to ponti- 
fier, or play the pontiff The spectators hon- 
oured the great man with many applauses, and 
shouted most joyously, the day bemg uncom- 
monly fine and exhilarating But some satirical 
salhes and murmurs were heard amidst the 
crowd from men who preferred the goddess of 
reason to his Etre Supréme, or who were uri- 
tated at his unwise glaring departure from the 
hnes and levels of equahty “Only see,” said 
one, “he wants to make himself a god!” “Or 
the high-priest of this Etre Supréme,” said an- 
other “Yes,” cried a third, applying to him 
one of the grossest of epithets, “not satisfied with 
being our master, he wants to be our god'” Even 
the convention, which had been so timid and 
submissive, betrayed symptoms of discontent; 
nay, several of his old partizans and present col- 
leagues in the committees either put on a sullen 
countenance, or plainly expressed in coarse and 
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energetic words their disgust not merely at his 
pomp and pride, but at the whole celebration, 
and especially at his Etre Supréme. Barrére, 
Collot d’Herbois, Pmeur, and Carnot seemed 
greatly dissatisfied ; Billaud-Varennes, and the 
principal members of the committee of general 
security—Vadier, Amar, and Vouland— were 
fanatics in atheism, and disposed to be excessively 
jealous of all such public honours or distinctions 
as those the Incorruptible was now assuming. 
Bourdon de 1’Oise was equally disgusted, and, 
being a man of a rough temper and tongue, he 
abused the whole performance, while Talhen, 
Fréron, and other Montagnards, more quietly 
sneered at it David handed Pontiff Robespierre 
a lighted torch , the pontiff, after delivering an 
oration m honour of the Supreme Being and 
the French republic, set fire to the pasteboard 
statues of Atheism and Anarchy, which, as they 
blazed, ignited a veil or screen which concealed 
the statue of Wisdom. It was intended that 
the last-named divinity should burst upon the 
eye 1m all its pure original whiteness, but in the 
combustion of Atheism and Anarchy, and the 
canvas screen, it got sadly smoked, and when 
poor Wisdom appeared she was as dingy as a 
blackamoor, and this was considered as a very 
bad omen' Robespierre, standing forward in 
his sky-blue coat and white silk waistcoat em- 
broidered with silver, then delivered a second 
discourse, which was not audible to the multitude, 
but which announced that atheism, “the mon- 
ster which kings had vomited on France,” was 
now annihilated; and which concluded with a 
prayer to the Supreme Being. “ Avec ton Etre 
Supréme,” said Billaud-Varennes, “tu commences 
ad m'embéter— With thy Supreme Being thou be- 
ginnest to stupify me.” A very large portion of 
the spectators indisputably entertained the same 
notion as Billaud. In the end the fcte was con- 
sidered as a miserable failure, even by such as 
preferred Robespierre’s Etre Supréme to Hébert’s 
Déesse de la Raison. The celebration certainly 
hastened the fall of Robespierre. On the 9th of 
June, the very day after the fcte, he went to the 
committee of salut public and ranted and raved 
against all those who had misconducted them- 
selves at his great celebration. He called them 
the impure remains of the parties of Hébert and 
Danton—self-indulgent, corrupt, men destitute of 
every virtue, whose moderation was only a por- 
tion of a conspiracy, whose heads ought to fall. | 
Billaud-Varennes and Collot d’Herbois now ven- 
tured to dispute with him over the council table, 
and the dispute became so loud and violent that 
a cautious member of the committee thought it , 
expedient to shut all the windows. Billaud said 
that the ceremonies of yesterday had made a 
very bad impression on the public mind- that 
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the people thought all this fuss and ceremony 
about the Etre Supréme and the immortality of 
the soul, superstitious and counter-revolutionary. 
Robespierre said he would soon show them that 
his intention was to make the revolution go on 
faster and farther than it had hitherto gone ; and 
in his wrath he uttered words which might very 
well be construed into a threat of the guillotine 
against every one of them. Moreover, for some 
time past, he had been rendering the guillotine 
unpopular by sacrificing true sans-culottes. All 
manner of men, and of women too, were handed 
over by the revolutionary tmbunal to Samson 
and his assistants; the poorest and most essen- 
tially sans-culottic classes now began to figure 
on the scaffold—a pretty sure sign that Robes- 
pierre’s death-dance could not last many months 
longer Ex-nobles, aristocrats, respectabilities, 
men and women who had cast off their rags and 
become nch and luxurious in the revolution, 
the citizens of Paris could see perish with plea- 
surable emotions and joyous cries about liberty 
and equality, but the case was altered when 
they saw the bleeding heads of journeymen 
tailors, sempstresses, cobblers, carters, and other 
poor artisans and labourers, held up with in- 
creasing frequency as the heads of traitors and 
conspirators This convinced them that poverty 
and obscurity would no longer be a safeguard— 
this made them think of their own necks. 

In order that trials and executions might 
move at a quicker pace, Robespierre now pro- 
posed that there should be four revolutionary tri- 
bunals at Paris instead of one; that the punish- 
ment, in every case, should be Darn, and that 
the power of sending persons to trial before these 
tribunals should be given to the two committees 
of salut public and sureté générale, to the in- 
dividual representatives employed on missions, 
and to the public accusers. As a climax of atro- 
city, 1t was proposed that if the tribunal should 
possess either material or moral proof of guilt, it 
should be relieved from the necessity of hearing 
witnesses ; and that no counsel or advocates should 
be allowed to prisoners, because calumniated 
patriots would find their best defenders in the 
patriot jurors, and conspirators could have no 
claim to any indulgence! 

But the strangest part of the story of this de- 
cree of the 22d Prairial, or 10th of June, is, that 
Robespierre, after getting it carried, made no 
visible use of it, and from that moment ceased 
attending the committees. His enemies in those 
committees, who had dreaded that the decree was 
to be the instrument of their own destruction, 
were left to employ it against others, and awful 
was the use that they and the revolutionary tri- 
bunal made of it. In the course of forty days 
that the framer of the decree absented himeelf 
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from their council, eleven hundred and eight vic- 
tims were tried according to the new forms, and 
executed, in Paris alone! The committee men, 
however, and all the other enemies of Robespierre, 
who felt, as every party or faction had done in 
France, that they must destroy or be destroyed, 
laboured hard to make the world believe, even 
in the presence of their own bloody pranks, that 
Robespierre and his colleagues Saint-Just and 
Couthon were the only cruel men in France. 
Both parties employed their spies and secret 
agents. Those of the committees gave their em- 
ployers alarming accounts of lists of proscription 
drawn up by Robespierre; those who were em- 
ployed by Robespierre made reports quite as 
alarming as to the intentions and preparations 
of the committees, By degrees 1t began to be re- 
ported that Robespierre’s perruquier, in dressing 
his hair, had caught mght of his death-list—that 
some of the committee men themselves, who had 
not yet broken with the Incorruptable, had dis- 
covered by some lucky chance or other that he 
had drawn up such a list, and that their own 
names were in 1t—that Robespierre himself, 
overtaken by wine, which he rarely drank at all, 
had blabbed—and that, in short, 1t was perfectly 
well-known that he had set down the names of 
forty individuals, members of the Mountain, com- 
mittee men, &c., who were to form the first batch, 
but not the last. 

As early as the beginning of July, Henmnot, 
who had now the command of the national 
guards, had intimated that he was fully prepared 
to strike a blow for Robespierre, and to make a 
coup @état like that which he had managed last 
year, when the convention was purged of the 
Girondins ; other friends, partizans, or colleagues, 
who were so identified with Robespierre, that 
they must either conquer with him or die with 
him, urged him to be up and doing, or to give 
the signal and let them act for hm with the 
Parisian artillery, muskets, and bayonets; but 
the Incorruptible hesitated, faltered, and most 
wretchedly paltered about respect for the laws, 
and the propriety of doing the business in a calm 
and constitutional manner; and it was not until 
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and trembled before him. Cambon gave him 
the lie direct to his face. Billaud-Varennes, 
Panis, Bentabole, Charher, Thirion, Amar, all 
followed 1n this onslaught, while not a voice ex- 
cept that of the paralytic Couthon was raised on 
the side of Robespierre. The trimming middle 
party declared against the dictator. Humilhated, 
discouraged, but not yet giving up the game for 
lost, Robespierre passed over from the conven- 
tion to the Jacobin Club. Here his spirit was 
revived by an enthusiastic reception. “I have 
seen to-day,” said he, “that the league of the 
wicked against me 1s so strong that I cannot 
hope to escape it. I shall die without regret!” 
“You shall not die” cried the Jacobms, “There 
18 nothing to fear!” Henriot, Payan, Dumas, 
Coffinhal, and others, surrounded him, declaring 
that they were all ready to act Henrot, allud- 
ing to his exploit of last year, said, “ Courage, 
Robespierre ! the cannoneers of Paris are steady, 
and I still know the road to the convention!” 
When Saint-Just had jomed Robespierre in the 
Jacobin hall, Payan, procureur of the commune, 
a man of action rather than of words, proposed 
that they should go forthwith and arrest their 
enemies, who were all assembled inthe committee 
rooms of the Tuileries Nothing would have 
been more decisive, nor could anything have been 
much easier to do, for there was only a weak 
guard at the palace, and that guard would that 
night have obeyed the orders of Henriot rather 
than those of the committees. But Robespierre 
shrunk from the decisive step, thinking that the 
committees and the convention ought to be purged 
with the same medicine, and precisely the same 
doses as had been administered to the Girondins. 
That mght, while Robespierre was doing no- 
thing, his adversaries treated and negotiated with 
the leading patriots of some of the sections, and 
even tampered with the terrible Parisian can- 
noneers, upon whose guns must depend the final 
decision of the tremendous conflict that offered 
no hope of quarter to the defeated party. 

On the following morning—the 9th Thermidor, 
or 27th of July—the combatants met betimes in 
the convention. Tallien led the attack against 


the return of Saint-Just from his mission to the | the Incorruptible, and there was soon an universal 


army of the north, that he began to gird himself | 


up for his last wrestle. “Only dare,” said Saint- 
Just. “That one word contams all the secret of 
revolutions!” But still Robespierre could not 
dare in this style ; and instead of settling himself 
in the Hotel de Ville, and calling out Henriot 
and his cannoneers at once, he allowed several 
days to pass, and then re-ap in the con- 
vention, from which he had absented himself so 
long that the deputies had lost the habit of fear 
He found courage where he expected none, and 
insult and defiance from men who had crouched 


shouting of “Down with the tyrant!” ‘Death to 
the tnumvirs'!” Barrére moved, and the house 
voted, that the convention should be declared in 
permanent session, and that a decree of arrest 
should be issued against the enemiesof thecountry. 
Saint-Just, one of the triumvirs, stood motionless 
and pale; Couthon, another, sat looking at his 
paralytic limbs silently, or ejaculating “Triumvir, 
indeed!” Only Robespierre struggled—and des- 
perately did he struggle—with the impending 
doom He ran to and fro, foaming at the mouth 
like a tiger taken in the toils. He tried tospeak 
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from his place, he climbed to the tribune, he 
rushed to the table of the house—to the presi- 
dent's chair; but Collot rang his bell until it 
seemed to crack, and speech or word they would 
allow him in no place. This was but the mea- 
sure he had often meted out to others. Vadier, 
Bourdon de 1’Oise, and Tallien again, all fell 
upon the fallen dictator ; but not as a terrorist, not 
asa man of blood, not as the perpetrator of whole- 
sale judicial massacres, not as the hand which 
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the traitors in the convention had voted the ar- 
rest of the best and only true patriots remaining 
in that assembly. But, gomg to the committee 
rooms of the convention with only two or three 
aides-de-camp with him, Hennot was arrested 
himeelf, and corded and bound like a common 
felon. In the meanwhile the council-general of 
the commune, being still steady to Robespierre, 
ordered that he and his four friends should be 
instantly hberated, that the tocsm should be 
sounded, and the barriers closed. Within an hour 


tine (for these, his accusers, had been his associ- | after this Henriot was set at liberty by Coffinhal, 
ates, the accomplices of his worst crimes, they who burst into the Tuileries, sword in hand, 
had carried out his system during his secession | being followed by about 100 fanatic Robespier- 
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tine play with more than a quadruple speed, and 
they did not mean that it should rest yet, or 
cease its Jabours with the Incorruptible and his 
fournée). Bourdon de l’'Oise accused him of de- 
fending from the guillotine several heads ; Vadier 
taxed him with having endeavoured to save the 
enemies of the people, and with having interfered 
with Fouquier-Tinville to suspend the executron of 
conspirators! But they spoke of the fate of 
Danton, and of the guilt and horror of sacrificing 
one’s colleagues ;—in short, they explained, as! 
clearly as words could do it, that this was a per- 
sonal quarrel between him and them, and that 
Robespierre had been guilty of none but venial 
offences until he entered into thisquarrel. ‘“Pre- 
sident of assassins,” shrieked the Incorruptible, 
“T demand speech of thee for the last time!” 
By this time Collot was exhausted by his exer- 
tions—by that almost mcessant bell-ringing—and 
vacating the presidential chair, he was succeeded 
in it by Thunot, who hated and feared Robes- 
plerre as much as Collot did, and who now told 
him that he could not be heard. Robespierre’s 
mouth foamed no longer, his tongue seemed to 
cleave to his dry palate, his voice to die away in 
the throat. “The blood of Danton is choking 
him,” exclaimed Garnier del’Aube. This remark 
made him recover voice and courage, and he ex- 
claimed indignantly, and with a terrible truth, 
“Danton! Is it, then, Danton you would avenge? 
Cowards! Why did you not defend him?” But 
Thuriot, with a fresh arm, rang the bell, the 
house drowned their recollections, and kept up 
their courage by renewed vociferations, and 
Louchet demanded an instant decree of arrest 
against Robespierre. In the brief space of time 
five decrees of arrest were passed, and Robes- 
pierre, his younger brother, Couthon, Saint-Just, 
and Lebas were conveyed to five several prisons. 
It was now five o'clock in the afternoon; and 
the assembly rose for a couple of hours, in order 
that the members might dine. Henriot now col- 
lected some of the terrible Parisian cannoneers, 
and harangued the patriot mob, telling them that 


rists. In a trice the commandant-general Hen- 
riot was again on horseback, but he continued 
to act like a madman, and was believed to be 
drunk with brandy. The five prisons to which 
the five great men had been carried were situated 
in distant parts of Paris, and their keepers were 
not equally alert in obeying the orders of the 
commune, but by eight or nine in the evening 
Robespierre, bis brother Augustin, Saint-Just, 
and Lebas were at perfect lhberty, and sitting in 
dehberation with the council of the commune; 
and Couthon joined them somewhat later in the 
evening. They called upon the Jacobins, who 
had declared themselves in permanent session ; 
they sent round commissames to the different 
sections, bone of which had rushed to arms so 
eagerly as in former times, and they instructed 
Henriot to collect his Pamsian capnoneers, and 
point their guns against the Tuileries, wherein 
some of the members of the convention had re- 
assembled. But Henriot continued to do his 
part miserably, the triumvirate stayed where 
they were, and their enemies gained over some 
of the Parisian cannoneers and a considerable 
portion of the national guard and of the mob. 
Upon this the convention grew bolder, and while 
more members flocked to take their seats in the 
Tuileries, others of them went among the troops 
and the men of the faubourgs. Intelligence was 
soon brought 1n that several of the best sections 
were arming and marching for the defence of the 
representatives of the people; that the pupils of 
the school of Mars were shouting ‘“ Down with 
Robespierre'” and that the cannoneers outside, 
instead of obeying Henriot’s orders to let their 
grape-shot fly on the hall of the convention, were 
turning the mouths of their guns the other way, 
forcing the commandant-general and his plumed 
staff to gallop off for the Hétel de Ville. Here- 
upon the members in the house all vociferated, 
“Hors la low! Hors la loi!” and Barrére, who 
had been working in that sense, presently pre- 
sented a decree of outlawry against Henriot, the 
Robespierres, Saint-Just, and the rest. This was 
voted instantaneously, together with an order to 
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silence the tocsin and prevent the closing of the 
barriers. At last,.as mght was giving place to 
morning, Leonard Bourdon, who had put him- 
self at the head of several battalions, undertook 
to lead them to the Hétel de Ville, and there 
seize the outlaws and bring them to the conven- 
tion, dead or alive. At his approach, the can- 
noneers whom Henriot had placed in the Place 
de Gréve for the defence of the Hétel de Ville, 
wheeled round their guns and pointed them 
against that edifice Henriot, who had been con- 
sulting within, and assuring the outlaws that 
their triumph was secure, that the cannoneers 
were steady, and the section battalions coming, 
ran out into the Place to declaim and harangue, 
to implore, threaten, and cajole; but 1t was all 
In vain—he could not make them turn their 
guns again—he was threatened with some of 
their bitter grape—he rushed back, ran upstairs 
to the great council-chamber of the commune, 
and announced that all was lost. “ Villam! and 
thy cowardice is the cause!” roared Coffinhal, a 
strong man made stronger by despair, who, as 
he uttered the words, seized hght Hennot round 
the waist, and in the next instant hurled him 
out of an open window. The ex-commandant- 
general fell upon a dungheap, or as others say, 
into an open sewer. The younger Robespierre, 
mounting one or two stories higher, threw him- 
self head foremost out of a window; Lebas shot 
himself effectually with a pistol, and fell dead, 
Saint-Just clasped a kmfe or dagger mm his hand, 
but made no further use of 1t, Couthon crept 
under a table, and with a weak hand and blunt 
weapon inflicted one or two insignificant wounds 
on himself; Robespierre put a pistol into his 
mouth to blow out his brains, but in pulling the 
trigger he changed the direction of the piece, 
and the ball broke his under jaw, and went 
through his cheek, without touching any vital 
part. When Leonard Bourdon burst into the 
room, followed by some gendarmes (himself, ac- 
cording to some accounts, including his own, 
being disguised as a common gendarme), Robes- 
pierre was sitting bleeding on a chair, with a 
knife in his hand; Couthon was lying under the 
table as though he were dead; the municipal 
officers were throwing off their scarfs, and ap- 
parently preparing for flight. One or two pistols 
were fired by the gendarmes, and then all the 
conspirators quietly submitted to be taken and 
bound. Henniot, badly wounded, disfigured, and 
covered with filth, was discovered in the foul 
place where he had fallen; Augustin Robespierre 
was also found alive, though with limbs broken 
and a skull fractured. Some of the armed people, 
who were now crowding into the council-cham- 
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ber, and running over every part of the vast 
building, dragged out Couthon by the heels from 
under the table, and proposed throwing his car- 
cass into the Seine; but hereupon he opened his 
eyes, and gave them to understand that he was 
not yet dead, nor so much as dying The wounded 
were put upon brancards or stretchers, and shout- 
ing “Victory! victory!” Leonard Bourdon con- 
ducted them to the Tuilenes By this time it 
was between three and four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. At four o’clock in the afternoon, after suffer- 
ing insults, outrages, and tortures, which proved 
that those who triumphed were as ferocious as 
those who fell, Robespierre, his brother Augustin, 
Saint-Just, Couthon, Henriot, and sixteen others 
were put in carts at the Conciergerie to be carried 
through the busiest streets of Paris to the Place 
de la Révolution. The carta were followed by a 
countless multitude, and the windows and house- 
tops are said to have been more crowded than 
ever they had been before. Jestings and laugh- 
ing, filthy puns and quodlibets, were mixed with 
dire curses, shrieks, and anathemas During a 
halt, a band of women, formerly his own ¢rico- 
teuses, or furies of the guillotine, executed an 1n- 
fernal dance round his cart, with clapping of 
hands and other demonstrations of joy On ar- 
riving in the Place de la Révolution, they laid 
him down on the ground at the foot of the scaf- 
fold, for he was to be executed last of the twenty- 
one, and he could not stand—indeed, he too was 
now almost dead—his face was livid, his eyes 
were sunk in his head. At the fall of each head 
the countless multitude shouted and waved hats 
and caps, and they shouted the loudest when 
Samson held up the heads of Saint-Just and 
Couthon. At last Robespierre’s turn came ; for 
the axe had clanked down twenty times, and 
there remained none alive but he As his ghastly 
figure and well-known sky-blue coat (now torn, 
and streaked and clotted with blood) slowly 
emerged to the surface of the scaffold, there was 
another universal roar of voices, and a still more 
enthusiastic waving of hats and caps. Samson 
tore off his coat, brutally wrenched the foul lien 
bandage from his jaw; the broken left jaw fell, 
and then a hornble cry or scream proceeded from 
him, being the first sound of lamentation or suf- 
fering he had been heard to utter since his arrest. 
This fearful cry was still mnging 1n the air, when 
the heavy axe, wet with the blood of his brother 
and his friends, clanked down once more. Sam- 
son held up the frightful head; the spectators 
shouted and applauded for several minutes, and 
then went away s:nging. It was towards seven 
o'clock in the evening of the 10th Thermuidor, or 
28th of July. 
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Spain follows the example—The Grand Duke of Tuscany negotuates with France—Treates of Bntain with 
foreign powers against France—A French fleet sent to drive the English out of Corsica—It 1s defeated by 
Admiral Hotham—wNaval victory of Lord Bndport over the French off Port POnent—An Austrian army 
compelled to capitulate to the French—Pichegru attempts to reduce Mayence—He 1s driven back to Manheun 
—Jourdan driven back by Clairfait—Defeat of the French by Clairfaxt at Mayence— Reverses of the French on 
the Rhine—They are unsuccessful in Italy—The royalist war of the Vendée suppressed—Internal proceedin;s 


in France—Precautions of the convention to maintain order—Death of the dauphin. 


EFORE returning to the home af- 
fairs of England, a few words must 
be said concerning the third par- 

| tition of Poland, that deed which 
in its perpetration had weakened 

2 the armies of the coalition em- 

ployed against France, and which, in its moral 

effects, threw a black cloud over the reputation 
of kings at a crims when 1t ought to have been 
kept bnght and spotless, and cast even a shade 
of obloquy over all who were attached to estab- 
lished governments. Among the much-divided 
Polish nobility, whose dissensions, jealousies, 





qualities they could scarcely exaggerate) ; but at 
the same time it 1s but fair to state that, even 
had Kosciusko been as great and able a man as 
he 1s represented, 1t may be doubted whether he 
would have succeeded 1n his grand enterprise of 
driving out the three great powers from his na- 
tive country—a country, for the most part, open 
and 1li-calculated for defensive war, and most of 
the strong places in which were occupied by 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria. Kosciusko, mn 
bis early life, had resided a considerable time in 
France, studying the science of war. While yet 
a@ very young man, he had volunteered to accom- 


mad ambition, and political immorality had | pany La Fayette to America. he served for some 
kept their country distracted and weak, in a con-! time as aide-de-camp to Washington, and his 
fusion and anarchy worse than what had ob-/| services to our revolted colonists bad obtained 
tained in the old feudal days of Europe, while all | for ham the rank of a general officer, and, after 
its neighbours had. been growing in strength and | the war, a pension from the United States. The 
improving in organization and administration, school or schools in which he had studied had 


was Thaddeus Kosciusko, of an ancient but not 


given him a preference for republican institu- 


wealthy family of Lithuania; a man whose | tions, but he had no excessiveness or extrava- 
bravery, humanity, and patriotism are equally | gance in his political opinions, and seems to have 


indisputable, but whose abilities, whether as a 
general or a statesman, are liable to some question- 
ing. In the dearth of truly great men in modern 
times, and in their enthusiastic and laudable ad- 
miration of his gallantry and entire honesty, the 
Polish patriote have been wont to attribute more 
greatness and genius to the gallant soldier than 
ever belonged to him (his amiable and generous 


agreed that the government best suited to his 
country would be a representative monarchy, in 
which the aristocracy should have its due share 
and influence. With some of the patriot nobles 
who had adhered to the constitution of 1793, and 
had gallantly fought the overwhelming forces 
of the Empress Catherine, Kosciusko had fied 
into Saxony. From Dresden and Leipsic these 
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unhappy exiles corresponded with their friends 
who remained at home under the harsh rule of 
Russian mimsters and Russian generals, and con- 
certed with them the means of attempting one 
struggle more for the independence of their na- 
tive country. What followed 1s variously told, 
according to the predilections of party or of pri- 
vate friendship: some accounta state that the fu- 
gitaves and exiles, anxious to regain their homes, 
precipitated the plan; others state that the pa- 
triots who remained in their country, suffering 
under the insolence and arrogance, and oppres- 
sions of the ezarina’s agents, who were instructed 
to drive matters to extremity, were the more 1m- 
patient and imprudent party: one thing is per- 
fectly clear—the plan was precipitated, and the 
insurrection broke out at an inauspicious moment, 
and before half the preparations it was really in 
their power to make had been made in Poland 
After attacking some Prussian troops, Madalin- 
ski reached Cracow towards the end of March, 
and raised the standard of independence, which 
attracted fewer of the common people than the 
patriots had expected. Kosciusko arrived from 
Saxony a day or two after; he had no troops to 
bring, but his fame, and the magic of his name, 
made the standard ot independence more attrac- 
tive, and brought numbers of enthusiastic young 
men of the higher and middling classes to jom 
the thin ranks of the patriotic army 

Early in April, Kosciusko marched from Cra- 
cow, at the head of 4000 men. who were for the 
most part armed with scythes and other agricul- 
tural implements, yet when he encountered, at 
Raclawice, a village on the road between Cracow 
and Warsaw, an army of 12,000 or 13,000 men, 
he thoroughly defeated it after a bloody battle 
of five hours’ duration. This success immediately 
brought him a considerable accession of strength, 
and some of the nobles, who had hitherto been 
wavering, began to repair to his standard. On 
the 17th of April the Polish garmson of Warsaw, 
about 4000 strong, unfurled the banner of inde- 
pendence, attacked the Russian troops in the 
town, about 8000 strong, gained possession of the 
arsenal and magazines, and distributed arms and 
ammunition to the populace. After some mur- 
derous and long street-fighting—it lasted, with 
slight intermission, for two days and two nights 
—the Russians were driven out of Warsaw, with 
the loss of more than 4000 men in killed and 
prisoners. On the 23d of April, Kosciusko’s 
countrymen, the Lathuanians, burst into insur- 
rection at Wilna, and after a sanguinary contest, 
drove the Russian garrison out of that capital 
city. At this juncture Frederick Wilham, who. 
but for Poland, might have doubled or even tre- 
bled his army on the French frontier (being aided 
by the liberal English subsidy), marched 40,000 
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Pruaaans into the palatinate of Cracow. This 
force effected a junction with a large Russian 
corps, and within a few days his Prussian ma- 
jeaty arrived and put himeelf at the head of his 
army. ‘Towards the end of May, Kosciusko, 
with 16,000 regular troops and about 10,000 
volunteers and armed peasants, marched away 
from Warsaw to defend the city of Cracow. On 
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the 5th June, he fought the united Prussians and 
Russians at Szezekaciny, and was defeated with 
the loss of 1000 men. Three days after this af- 
fair another Polish corps was defeated and almost 
annihilated at Chilm; and on the 15th of June 
the ancient city of Cracow, the fountain-head of 
the mmsurrection, surrendered to the King of 
Prussia, after a short siege. 

The Emperor of Germany observed a strict 
neutrality down to the end of June, but on the 
last day of that month he announced his inten- 
tion of sending an army into Little Poland—* to 
prevent,” said his manifesto, “the danger to 
which the frontiers of Galicia might be exposed, 
as well as to insure the safety and tranquillity of 
the other states of his imperial majesty.” An 
Austrian army presently crossed the frontiers, 
meeting with no opposition and offering no mo- 
lestation to any of the Poles. The united armies 
of the Prussians and Russians, counting in all 
50,000 men, of whom 40,000 belonged to his 
Prussian majesty, advanced from Cracow upon 
Warsaw, which city had been hastily fortified at 
the commencement of the insurrection. The 
besiegers suffered great losses, and on the night 
of the 5th of September the King of Prussia beat 
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a sudden retreat from Warsaw, leaving his sick 
and wounded and a good part of his baggage be- 
hind him. Meanwhile a Russian army, led by 
the formidable Suwaroff, was advancing. It was 
met by Kosciusko on October 10th, and a bloody 
engagement ensued, which ended with the entire 
defeat of the Poles, of whom half were killed or 
made prisoners: their brave general was severely 
wounded and taken captive. Suwaroff, after the 
victory, marched to Warsaw, and assailed it as 
he had doné Ismail. The Russians, forcing their 
way after an obstinate resistance into the suburb 
of Praga, put to the sword all whom they met 
with, and it is computed that 20,000 perished in 
this horrid massacre The fate of Poland was 
now decided. The independence of the country 
had really been gone long before, but now its 
name a8 a nation was blotted out, the co-parti- 
tioners resolving to appropriate every inch of 
the country to themselves, to govern it by their 
own laws, and to treat the whole of it as con- 
quered territory It was not, however, until the 
24th of October, 1795, that this last partition 
treaty was finally settled;and certain minor ar- 
rangements between Prussia and Austria, touch- 
ing the palatinate of Cracow, were not settled 
till the 21st of October, 1796. The unhappy 
Stanislaus Augustus, who had never been a king 
except in name, was obliged to go to Grodno, 
and there sign a formal but empty and invalid 
act of abdication. He accepted an annual pension 
of 200,000 ducats from the three partitioning 
powers, who further promised to pay his debts. 
The British parhament opened on the 30th of 
December, but before proceeding to its debates a 
few interesting circumstances which had occurred 
since the prorogation must be briefly noticed. In 
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Notwithstanding the bad success which had in 
England attended the crown prosecutions, the 
government resolved to proceed against some 
other conspicuous members of political societies. 
On the 6th of October the grand jury of Middle- 
sex returned true bills against Thomas Hardy, 
John Horne Tooke, John Augustus Bonney, Stew- 
art Kyd, Jeremiah Joyce, Thomas Wardle, Tho- 
mas Holcroft, John Richter, Matthew Moore, 
John Thelwall, Richard Hodgson, and John Bax- 
ter, for high treason. Hardy, who had been se- 
cretary and a very active functionary to the Cor- 
responding Society, was the first put upon his 
tral, which took place before Lord Chief-justice 
Eyre (a judge, even for his time, much given to 
hanging), Lord Chief-baron Macdonald, Mr. 
Baron Hotham, Mr Justice Buller, Mr Justice 
Grose, and others of his majesty’s justices, &c., 
under a special commission, at the Old Bailey. 
He was charged with nine overt acts of high trea- 
son. But 1t was made to appear that, however 
imprudent or illegal might have been some of the 
means they had proposed, the sole object of Hardy 
and his associates was a sweeping parliamentary 
reform This reform would have thrown the 
constitution under the feet of the democracy, but 
the thing had not happened, nor was it hkely to 
happen the demagogic strength was contemp- 
tible, and a humane jury shrunk from the hor- 
rible penalty attendant on a conviction for high 
treason. The tral lasted eight days, ending m 
a verdict of acquittal. 

The trial of Horne Tooke, which next followed, 
and which commenced on the 17th of November, 
occupied s1x days, and was made remarkable by 
the perfect self-possession, the wit. the acuteness, 
and the dialectics of the a:cused, and by the qua- 


the month of July some important changes in ; lity of the persons he summoned as witnesses, 
the cabinet took place The old Whig or Port- ' among whom were the Duke of Richmond and 
land party, the ornament and strength of which Pitt himself The jury, on the 22d of November, 
had been Burke, formed a coalition or junction and at a late hour of the evening, brought in a 
with the ministry, whom, ever since the alarming verdict of not guilty. 

progress of the French revolution,theyhad backed , On the lst of December, Bonney, Joyce, Kyd, 
and supported against the new Whigs or Foxites and Thomas Holcroft, the well known dramatic 
The Duke of Portland received the order of the wmniter, and the author of one of the most inter- 
Garter and the office of third secretary of state; esting fragments of autobiography that existe in 
Farl Fitzwilliam was made president of the | our language, were put to the bar; but the at- 
council, and, in December following, Lord-lieu- torney-general stated that, as the evidence ad- 
tenant of Ireland, Earl Spencer became lord duced on the two last trials and the evidence 
privy-seal, and, in December, first lord of the which applied to the prisoners was the same, and 
admiralty (an office which was thought to have | a8, after the best consideration, those persons 
been rather mcompetently filled by Pitt's elder had been acquitted, he would submit to the jury 
brother, the Earl of Chatham, who now took the and the court, whether the prisoners should not 
privy seal); Mr. Windham, who prided himself | be acquitted also: and that for this end and pur- 
on being the political pupil of Burke, became pose he would not trouble them by goiug into 
secretary-at-war, in lieu of Sir George Yonge; evidence. The lord chief-justice told the jury 
Loughborough, who had identified himself with _ that, as there was no evidence, they must, of 
this party, had already been for some time lord- , course, find the prisoners not guilty; and the 
chancellor. | jury gave them a formal verdict accordingly. On 
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the same day Thelwall was brought to the bar, 
and, it being assumed that there was evidence 
against him of a nature different from that which 
had been produced against the rest of the indicted, 
his trial was allowed to go on. It occupied four 
days, and also terminated in a verdict of acquittal. 

In Scotland, however, there was one political 
trial that was followed by an execution. On the 
14th of August, Robert Watt, late citizen of 
Edinburgh, and an embarrassed tradesmen, was 
brought to the bar charged with eighteen overt 
acts of high treason After having been employed 
as a spy, this wretched creature, feeling, as he 
said, that “his mind changed im favour of re- 
form,” had planned how to seize Edinburgh 
Castle, the post-office, the banks, &c , and had 
distributed seditious papers among some of the 
troops. The umbecility of his plans, the nulhty 
of his means of execution, and the small number 
and mean condition of his proven accomplices, 
ought assuredly to have saved him from capital 
punishment. These accomplices were a poor 
schoolmaster or usher, a half-starved weaver, a 
cabinet-maker, and three others equally unwar- 
hke, and apparently just as poor. But Watt was 
hanged, and then beheaded at the west end of the 
Luckenbooths, on the 15th of October. 

On the assembling of parliament (on the last 
day but one of the year), the speech from the 
throne, delivered by the king 1n person, insisted 
on the necessity of a vigorous prosecution of the 
war, and represented the resources of the French 
republic as in a state of rapid decline. It openly 
avowed, what there was no possibility of conceal- 
ing, that the disappointments and reverses which 
we had experienced in the course of the year’s 
campaign were great, but 1t maintamed that 
there was no ground for despair, that France 
was exhausted by the unexampled efforts she had 
made, and that everything which had passed m 
the interior of that country had shown the pro- 
gressive decay of its resources and the instability 
of every part of that violent and unnatural sys- 
tem. The desperate condition of Holland and 
the United Provinces, which the Duke of York 
had vainly endeavoured to defend against the 
overwhelming force of Pichegru, was frankly ad- 
mitted , and his majesty informed the houses that 
the States-general had been led, by a sense of 
present difficulties, to enter into negotiations for 
peace with the party now prevailing m that un- 
happy country, France. The debates which fol- 
lowed on the address were very warm, but the 
ministerial majorities were immense, being in 
the upper house 107 agamst 12, and in the lower 
house 246 against 73. Mr. Canning, who was 
fast rising into reputation, particularly distin- 
guished himself in these debates. He urged 
that our failures on the Continent had been oc- 
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casioned by the misconduct and desertion of our 
allies; that the fall of Robespierre and the sub- 
sequent changes in the French government— 
changes which left untamed the rage for con- 
quest—did not warrant this country to attempt 
a treaty of peace. that a pacification with that 
republic at present would bring so httle security, 
that no dimimution of our fleets and armies 
could possibly ensue, and our expenses must re- 
main as great as though we were actually at war. 
aD. 1795, __02 January the 5th, a motion by 
Mr. Sheridan for a repeal of the 
act suspending the habeas corpus, gave rise to a 
prolonged debate Sheridan’s motion being nega- 
taved, the attorney-general moved for a bill to 
continue the suspension; and this was finally 
carried in the commons by 203 against 53. 
The debates 1n the lords had a hike issue. 

On the 7th of January ministers called for an 
augmentation in the number of seamen and 
marines, stating that the service of the year, to 
be properly conducted, would require 85,000 
sailors and 15,000 marines. In order to raise the 
deficient number expeditiously, and without the 
harshness and violence of impressing, Pitt pro- 
posed that a certain number of men should be 
furnished by each merchant ship on clearing out, 
in proportion to its tonnage, and that every 
parish in the kingdom should be made to contri- 
bute one man, and, after a few alterations, this 
plan was adopted. 

By this time 1t was visible that, besides the 
United Provinces, both Prussia and Spain were 
on the point of breaking with the coalition, and 
concluding separate treaties with the French re- 
public. Austria, too, our only steady ally, was 
in want of money, and thought herself entitled 
to call upon Great Britain for a supply She did 
not, however, demand a subsidy, as the King of 
Prussia had done, but only a loan; and, what- 
ever mistakes her generals had committed in the 
field, she had, unlike Prussia, made great and 
costly exertions in the common cause On the 
4th of February, Pitt delivered a message from 
the king, stating the earnest mtention of the 
Emperor Francis to make still more vigorous ex- 
ertions in the next campaign, but mtimating, at 
the same time, the urgent necessity of a loan of 
£4,000,000 sterling, on the credit of the revenues 
arising from his imperial mayjesty’s hereditary 
dominions It was impossible for the opposition 
not to take notice of and denounce the foul mis- 
application of the subsidy granted to the King 
of Prussia; that money, as we have stated, had 
been chiefly employed, not on the Rhine or the 
Moselle, but on the Vistula—not against the 
common enemy the French, but against the hap- 
less and almost helpless Poles. Shendan, Fox, 
and others dwelt upon this iniquitous transac- 
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tion, and argued that the emperor was not niore 
trustworthy than his Prussian majesty. The 
motion for complying with the emperor’s de- 
mands was, however, carried by the usual great 
majority. 

On the 23d of February, the minister, in open- 
ing the budget, made a statement of the entire 
foree required for the service of the year; it 
amounted to 100,000 seamen 1n all, 120,000 regu- 
lars for guards and garrisons, 56,000 militia, 
40,000 regulars for Ireland, and the West Indies 
and other colonies, besides fencibles and volun- 
teers, foreign troops in British pay, and em- 
bodied French emigrants The supplies demanded 
for these immense forces were £16,027,000. To 
this sum was to be added £200,000 annual sub- 
sidy to the King of Sardinia, whose strength and 
resources were nearly exhausted, and who would 
have required a subsidy of £2,000,000 to enable 
him to reconstruct and increase his army and 
fortresses. There were also sundry deficiencies 
m taxes, &c., to be made up at home, so that the 
sum total required by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, including the interest on the debt, some- 
what exceeded £27,500,000. In order to make 
up this amount some new duties were imposed 
upon tea, coffee, raisins, foreign grocery and 
fruits, foreign timber, insurances, writs and affi- 
davits, hair-powder licenses, &c., and, to increase 
the receipts of the post-otfice, the privilege of 
franking letters was somewhat abridged. To the 
outcry raised against these additional burdens 
Pitt replied by triumphantly reciting the extra- 
ordimary increase of the national commerce, 
which in 1794 had exceeded what it had ever 
been, even in the most flourishing year of peace. 

In both houses the opposition made repeated 
efforts to drive the government into negotiations 
with the French republic, which they represented 
as much improved from what it had been during 
the reign of terror, which was true; and as well 
disposed to renounce conquest and propagandism, 
which was false. Lord Grenville urged in reply 
that there was.still no government in France 
deserving of the name; that everything in that 
country was in a state of transition and change; 
that there was no power or party or body of men 
with whom we could safely or creditably negoti- 
ate; and he very justly observed that, though 
the guillotine had become less active in Pans, 
the reign of terror and tyranny was far from 
being over. 

Mr. Canning had strong grounds for his asser- 
tion as to the alarming state of affairs and opi- 
nions 1n Ireland: that country was every day ap- 
proaching nearer to the verge of open rebellion , 
but we reserve the narrative of events for the 
moment when the mask was thrown off and the 
sword drawn, im order to compress in one clear 
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view the circumstances which preceded, aceom- 
panied, and followed that unhappy outbreak. 

On April the 8th, his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales was married to Caroline, Prin- 
ceas of Brunswick, daughter of the Duke of 
Brunswick. On the 27th of that month a mes- 
sage from hie majesty was delivered to the House 
of Commons, recommending the settling upon the 
prince and princess a provision suitable to their 
rank and dignity. His majesty at the same time 
expressed great regret in informing the house 
that such settlement could not be beneficial, if 
means were not provided to extricate the prince 
from the incumbrances under which he laboured 
to a large amount; but he aaid that he had no 
idea of proposing the payment of his royal 
highness’s debts in any other manner than by 
appropriating a part of his income, and the re- 
venues of the duchy of Cornwall, to that pur- 
pose. Mr. Pitt having moved for taking the 
king’s message into consideration, long discus- 
sions ensued in both houses on the subject, which 
were closed by an act passed on the 27th June, 
settling on the prince an annual revenue of 
£125,000, together with the rents of the duchy of 
Cornwall, estimated at £13,000. Out of this in- 
come, £73,000 was appropriated to the discharge 
of his debts, under the direction of commissioners 
appointed by parliament, and regulations were 
made to prevent the accumulation of new debts. 

On the same day (the 27th of June) the session 
was closed by the king in person, who expressed 
his hope “that the present circumstances of 
France might, in their effects, hasten a return of 
such a state of order and regular government as 
might be capable of maintaining the accustomed 
relations of peace and amity with other powers ;” 
but he also said that our main reliance must be 
on our naval and military forces. 

Long before this the wretched remnant of the 
fine but small and ill-commanded army we had 
sent to the Netherlands and the northern fron- 
tiers of France was collected in barracks at home, 
or drafted off to other quarters of the world. The 
Datch democratic party—who had done their 
utmost to facilitate the progrees of the French, 
and discourage, thwart, and disorganize the forces 
which their stadtholder, the Prince of Orange, 
had collected after the fall of Nimeguen, and the 
retreat of the Duke of York behind the Waal— 
openly declared themselves everywhere for friend- 
ship and alliance with the Gallican republic, and 
for the entire abandonment of the old connection 
with great Britain, and the forced connection 
with Prussia. 

Early in December, 1794, the Duke of York 
returned to London, leaving the command of the 
British and Hanoverian troopa to Count Wal- 
moden. a Hanoverian nobleman, said to be closely, 
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though illegitimately, connected in blood with 
the royal family of England. Walmoden, and 
the general officers under him, seem to have 
been fully poasessed of the old notion that war was 
not to be waged in winter, and to have slept over 
the fact that in the north of Holland, the frost 
was often severe enough to convert the canals, 
and all the smaller rivers, into solid highroads, 
capable of bearing any weight that men could 
put upon them. The troops were in cantonments 
here and there, when, in the middle of December, 
after one or two nights of very hard frost, the 
French crossed the Waal on the ice, drove in the 
few videttes that were on the alert, and carried 
all the posts in the Isle of Bommel. But on the 
30th of December, General Dundas, who was 
serving under Walmoden, advanced rapidly from 
Arnheim with only 8000 men, almost entirely 
British infantry, and drove the French, 1n spite 
of their vast superiority of number, and the bat- 
teries they had thrown up or taken possession of, 
back beyond the Waal, with a considerable loss 
in men, and the loss of several pieces of cannon. 
This affair was in the highest degree honourable 
to the stanch infantry of Britain; but 1t could 


be of little service to the common cause, for ! 


Pichegru soon collected a force of 200,000 men; 
the people of the country continued to favour the 
French; and the British army, with a miserable, 
and m part fraudulent commussanat, with an 
equally bad medical staff, was totally unprovided 
with most of the requisites indispensable in their 
hard and trying circumstances. the sick and 
wounded had neither medicines nor able surgeons 
to attend them , and often wanted food, covering, 
and proper places of shelter to receive them. The 
indignation of the army was the greater as it was 
perfectly well known that the government had 
provided, with a lavish hand, for all their wants, 
as far as money, orders, and injunctions could 
provide for them, and that a variety of those 
comforts needed by the soldiery in a cold, unhos- 
pitable country had been furnished by private 
patriotic subscriptions raised throughout Eng- 
land The standing orders of the army, and the 
orders of the day issued by the Duke of York, 
were humane, clear, and altogether excellent , but 
unfortunately there was generally not only a 
want of an active superintendence over the exe- 
cution of these orders, but also a want of know- 
ledge and method in our officers as to the means 
of carrying them into execution. Moreover, 
Britain had not at that time any very numerous 
body of able well-trained surgeons to draw upon, 
and the pay offered was scarcely sufficient to 
tempt good surgeons into the service. Both on 
the medica] staff and in the commissariat a great 
many French emigrants and other foreigners 


were employed pro tempore; and, although there | 
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is no cloaking the iniquity of some of our own 
native-born subjects, it is easy to understand 
that most of these foreigners kept only in view 
the making of as much money as they could dur- 
ing the campaign. The medica] department was 
improved more rapidly ; but we never had any- 
thing like a good, honest, effective commissariat, 
until Sir Arthur Wellesley (the Duke of Wel- 
lington) was intrusted with the command of our 
forces in Portugal; and half of our military fail- 
ures, and a very Jarge portion of the excess in ex- 
pense of all our expeditions, are attributable to 
this one great want When the Duke of York 
quitted the army, and came home, matters became 
much worse, and the acts of cruel neglect and 
of peculation more flagrant and barefaced. 

Five days after the French had sustained their 
unexpected and inglorious defeat at the hands of 
General Dundas, Pichegru crossed the Waal upon 
the ice with an enormous foree. It became evi- 
dent that nothing but a hasty retreat could pos- 
sibly save the remains of the British army; and, 
after spiking their heavy cannon and destroying 
all the ammunition they could not carry off, they 
retired towards the Lech on 6th January. They 
were attacked on the 1lth in a defile between 
Arnheim and Nimeguen by 70,000 men, but 
they nobly fought through and made good their 
retreat. Their sufferings from the cruel winter 
weather, from the inhospitality of the inhabitants, 
and from the incessant attacks of the French, 
were as great as ever army sustained; but the 
unconquerable fragment reached the mouth of 
the Elbe and embarked at Bremen for England. 
Our ally the stadtholder arnved in this country 
long before them, and as a fugitive ; for the demo- 
crats at the Hague had made common cause with 
the Jacobin invaders, and had threatened de- 
struction to the whole house of Orange. Thus 
Holland remained to France. But our ministers 
speedily took measures for preventing the wealth 
of the Dutch colonies from flowing to Paris, and 
before the close of the year the Cape of Good 
Hope, and all the places the Dutch held m the 
island of Ceylon, together with Chinsurah, Ma- 
lacca, Cochin, Amboyna, and Banda, were taken 
possession of, with scarcely any resistance, by 
British troops. Other plans of easy execution 
were arranged for the seizure of the Dutch oolo- 
nies in the West Indies and on the coast of South 
America; so that it was made evident that the 
Batavian republic would soon lose all those 
foreign possessions and plantations which had 
once poured a continuous stream of wealth into 
the United Provinces. 

Such, for a long time, had been the equivocal 
conduct of the King of Prussia, that it excited 
little or no surprise, when, in the spring of this 
year, he concluded a separate treaty with the 
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French, whom he had been the first of all the 
coalition to aasail. By this treaty, which was 
definitely settled at Basle, in Switzerland, on the 
5th of April, the king ceded to the republic all 
the Prussian territory on the left bank of the 
Rhme. In secret articles or overtures the pride 
and cupidity of the court of Berlin were flattered 
by prospective aggrandizements at the cost of its 
old enemy and rival, Austria; and perhaps Eng- 
land’s best and steadiest ally—as Frederick 
William had been so often represented to be by 
our ministry—already anticipated the rounding 
of his dominions by the occupation and sovereign 
possession of Hanover. 

A link of the chain once broken, other links 
of the coalition were soon snapped asunder. 
Spain was exhausted by the efforts she had 
made, the Walloons in her service had all de- 
serted to the enemy; the republican columns 
again threatened to advance even to the gates of 
Madrid; and, dismayed and discouraged, and 
urged on by a strong French party, Godoy, the 
royal favourite and prime minister, humbly sued 
for peace. A definitive treaty was signed at 
Basle on the 22d of July. Even as Prussia had 
done, the proud monarchy of Spain, with its 
Bourbon sovereign, fully recognized the French 
republic, and engaged to a reciprocity of friend- 
ship and good understanding The French re- 
public restored all the conquests she had made 
in the Spanish peninsula, and agreed to accept as 
an indemnity all the Spanish part of the island 
of San Domingo. Spain recognized the Batavian 
republic which the French had set up in the 
United Provinces, and stipulated that the same 
peace, amity, and good understanding should take 
place between the King of Spain and those alles 
of the French republic as between his majesty and 
the French. As a testimony of amity to his 
Catholic majesty, the French republic agreed to 
accept his mediation in favour of the King of 
Portugal, his relatives and allies the King of 
Naples and the Infante Duke of Parma, the 
King of Sardinia, and the other states of Italy ; 
and also to accept his majesty’s good offices in 
favour of other belligerent powers that should 
apply to him in order to enter into negotiations 
with the French government. 

In the hopes of saving himself from the re- 
publican armies, which now almost pressed upon 
his frontiers, the Grand Duke of Tuscany had 
negotiated with France. This treaty with a 
prince of the house of Hapsburg, the near rela- 
tive of the emperor, flattered the pride of the re- 
publicans; but it was otherwise of little impor- 
tance to the interests of the coalition, while it 
was quite certain that it would be of no benefit 
to Tuscany, which would be overrun by the 
French just as soon as it suited their purpose to 
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overrun it. Overtures were made through Spain 
to detach the King of Sardinia and the King of 
Naples from the league; but the first of these 
sovereigns was heroically true to his treaties and 
obligations; and the second, though much less 
firm, rejected the propositions for the present. 
The court of Sweden and the Protestant can- 
tons of Switzerland recognized the French re- 
public, and its dependency, the nominal indepen- 
dent Batavian republic; and, in consequence of 
the defection of Prussia, the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel, and even George III., in his quality of 
Elector of Hanover, were compelled to engage to 
furnish no more troops to the emperor. Al- 
though our diplomatists had not been idle, they 
had but little to set off against the breach of 
treaties committed by Prussia. Ever since the 
commencement of the war strenuous efforts had 
been made to bring into the coalition the Em- 
press of Russia. that sovereign had professed 
the greatest detestation and a scarcely credible 
dread of the French revolution and of its princi- 
ples and propagandists. Though she had at one 
time been the correspondent and professed friend 
of D’Alembert, Diderot, and others of the French 
philosophes, whose writings had helped to make 
the present state of things in France, and to 
furnish the principles and dogmas upon which 
that democracy was acting, she had now put her 
interdict upon the introduction of all new French 
books into her not very literary dominions; had 
expelled a number of Frenchmen from St. Peters- 
burg, and had made difficult the entrance of any 
individuals of that nation except royalists and 
emigrants; but, having a tolerably clear foremght 
that Russia had little to gain by becoming a 
party to the war in the west of Europe, she de- 
clined becoming an active member of the coali- 
tion. But at last she was induced to consent 
to a treaty of defensive alliance with Great 
Britain. This treaty, though not publicly an- 
nounced or noticed in the British parhament till 
the next session, was concluded and signed at 
St. Petersburg on the 18th of February. To draw 
still closer the bonds which united us to the Em- 
peror of Germany, a separate treaty of defensive 
alliance was concluded with him also, and was 
signed at Vienna on the 29th of May. Each 
power guaranteed to the other all its dominions, 
territories, &c., and engaged to succour its ally 
without delay in case of any attack. Added to 
these treaties with high Christian powers and 
crowns imperial—treaties which meant little more 
than that Russia might require the assistance of 
an English fleet, and Austria an English subsidy, 
there was, towards the close of the year, a treaty 
or agreement with the infidel and piratic Dey of 
Algiers! This last piece of diplomacy originated 
with Sir Gilbert Elliot, the viceroy of George ITI’s 
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new and transitory kingdom of Corsica, who 
wished to gratify a people whom he had in many 
instances disobliged and irritated. 

The French had fitted out all the ships in dock 
or on the stocks at Toulon which Sir Sidney 
Smith had failed of destroying; some other 
vessels had stolen round by the Straits of Gib- 
raltar from Brest ; and on the 28th of February, 
Rear-admiral Pierre Martin quitted the outer 
harbour of Toulon and took the sea with fifteen 
sail of the line, six frigates, and three corvettes 
—a force which he believed to be superior 
to our Mediterranean fleet under Vice-admuiral 
Hotham. The Frenchman had positive orders 
to engage Hotham if he met him, and to drive the 
English out of Corsica he had a powerful body 
of troops on board, and was accompanied to sea 
by the conventional deputy and commissioner 
Letourneur, who was to look to the proper exe- 
cution of the orders which the convention had 
given On the 13th of March the English came 
up with this fleet between Genoa and Corsica. 
Admiral Hotham had thirteen sail of the lne 
and four frigates, and he had been joined by a 
Neapolitan seventy-four and two frigates of the 
same flag. The French would have borne away, 
but were prevented by accidents: in the end, 
after losing two ships of the line with 420 soldiers 
on board, they succeeded in escaping to Toulon. 

On the 23d of June, Admiral Lord Bridport, 
with fourteen ships of the line and eight frigates, 
gave chase, off Port ’Onent, to a French squadron 
of twelve ships of the line and eleven fngates, 
and engaging them close in shore, where they 
were assisted by their own batteries, he captured 
three ships of the line, and greatly damaged the 
others, which with difficulty escaped into port. 

Many encounters of detached ships took place 
in various parts of the world, and were generally 
to the advantage of the Bntish. In the West 
Indies we were rapidly conquering all the French 
and Dutch islands, and annihilating the trade of 
our enemies. 

The conflict of armies on the European conti- 
nent, in which our troops had no share, may be 
briefly related. The old Austrian general Ben- 
der, on the retreat and dissolution of the grand 
army of the coalition, threw himself into Luxem- 
burg with some 10,000 men. The republican 
government at Paris was certainly less active and 
energetic in war than it bad been in the days of 
Robespierre and Saint-Just. Although Bender 
was entirely isolated and cut off from all succour, 
it was the 7th of July before he was reduced to 
capitulate, and then he and his numerous garri- 
son were allowed to retire to Germany, upon 
condition of not serving against the French till 
exchanged. With the exception of Mentz, or 
Mayence, the republicans were now masters of 
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the whole of the left bank of the Rhine, and of 
the estuaries through which the Rhine flows into 
the North Sea, from Holland to Strasburg; and 
here was nothing on the mght bank of that river 
to disturb this their natural frontier, except Man- 
heim, and a few other weak places. In the 
month of August, Pichegru, the conqueror of 
Holland, undertook the reduction of Mayence, 
which was occupied by imperial and Austrian 
troops. as preparatory steps, he crossed the 
Rhine, captured Dusseldorf, and occupied Man- 
heim. The emperor had kept his promise to 
England of making a great effort for this cam- 
paign; and old Wurmeer, esteemed one of the 
best of his generals, was now advancing with a 
good army to effect a junction with Clairfait, 
succour Mayence, and drive the French from 
the left bank of the Rhine. Pichegru detached 
a division to prevent this junction. the division 
put a part of the Austrians to the rout; but, 
while the French were engaged in plunder, 
Wurmeer’s excellent cavalry advanced in full 
force, threw the French into confusion, and drove 
them back to Manheim. General Jourdan, who 
had followed Clairfait at the end of the last cam- 
paign from the Netherlands, came up to co-oper- 
ate with Pichegru in the reduction of Mayence, 
and, crossing the Rhine, he established himself 
on the nght bank opposite to the town, to cover 
the siege and assist in it There was another 
urgent reason for Jourdan’s movement he had 
exhausted the country where he had been quar- 
tered during the winter, the treaty with Prussia 
forbade him to levy military contributions within 
the marked line of neutrality; and, Mayence 
beimg once reduced, he must push forward to- 
wards the heart of Germany to find food and 
forage for his army Clairfait, who had been 
strongly remforced early in the spring, made a 
rapid and skilful advance, took Jourdan by sur- 
prise, obliged him to decamp hastily and leave 
part of his artillery behind him—harassed him 
by continually skirmishing with his rear until 
he reached Dusseldorf, and there re-crossed the 
Rhine. Clairfait then threw a considerable part 
of his army across the river into Mayence, in 
spite of the French lines drawn around that place 
On the 29th of October, Clairfait ordered a gene- 
ral attack on the French lnes: part of the gar- 
rison of Mayence made a sortie with the fresh 
columns that had been thrown into the place; 
and, while these forces, divided into two columns 
of attack, fell upon the lines in front and turned 
one of their wings, a flotilla of gunboats ascend- 
ing the river began to cannonade the French in 
their rear. The whole plan of attack was beau- 
tifully conceived, was admirably executed , and, 
if Clairfait had only brought over all his forces 
from the opposite bank and risked them all in 
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this one great enterprise, acthing but a miracie 
could have aaved the French army from entire 
destruction, As it was, the Austrians drove the 
republicans from their fortified lines with a ter- 
rible loss, captured their battering-train and most 
of their field- pieces, separated them into two 
divisions, and obliged one to retreat northward, 
while the other fied southward. The pride and 
confidence of the French were sadly damped ; 
bat 1f Clairfait had acted 1n force upon their re- 
treating, di columns, he might not 
only have annihilated them, but have cut off two 
other corps darmée that were advancing by dif- 
ferent lines of march towards Mayence. On the 
opposite side of the river old Wurmser, who was 
quite strong enough to have contended with 
Pichegru, without the aid of that large part of 
his army which Clairfait had left on the mght 
bank, obtained many advantages over the re- 
publicans (who never properly recovered from 
the beating they got from his cavalry), gained 
by a simultaneous attack the bridge of the Necker, 
and drove Pichegru within the walls of Man- 
heim. After the retreat of Jourdan, and the 
fhght of all the French forces from the limes of 
Mayence, neither Manheim nor any other spot 
on the right bank of the river was a proper abid- 
ing-place for Pichegru. after strengthening the 
garrison, he quitted Manheim, recrossed the 
Rhine, and was allowed to effect a junction with 
Jourdan, Wurmser, who would have done bet- 
ter if he had followed Pichegru with his own 
and aljl the troops which Clairfait had left on 
that side of the river—by rapidity of movement 
he might have rendered the passage of the Rhine 
a desperate or most costly affair to the retreating 
general—sat down before Manheim, which did 
not surrender until the 22d of November. Wurm- 
ser then formed a junction with Clairfait, and 
the two presently recovered the whole of the 
Palatinate, and of the country between the Rhine 
and the Moselle. The successes of the Austrians 
emboldened them to form the project of pene- 
trating once more into Luxemburg, the loss of 
which weighed heavily on the emperor's heart. 
They made preparations to this intent, but were, 
as usual, slow in collecting and concentrating the 
necessary troops; and Jourdan and Pichegru 
advanced along the Rhine by forced marches, 
and kept them in check. Some obstinate and 
ganguinary encounters took place; but the win- 
ter was now setting in with great severity ; both 
republicans and imperialists were much exhausted 
by a campaign which had commenced very late 
in the season, but which had been exceedingly 
active and fatiguing while 1t lasted; and it was 
thought expedient to agree to an armistice, which 
was not to be broken by either party without | 
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belligerents were to confine themselves strictly 
to the positions they actually oceupied. . 

On the side of italy, where the French had 
gained such important advantages in the preced- 
ing campaign, their army, all through the spring 
and suxzmer, was much neglected: the Austrians 
and Sardinians, or Piedmontese, now assisted by 
some troops from the south of italy, comprising 
some brigades of Neapolitan cavalry that behaved 
very well, collected such a force in the passes of 
the Maritime Alps and the Apennines as gave 
them a decided superiority. Almost all that the 
republicans tried to do was to keep possession of 
the posts they had gained in 1794 and even some 
of these posta they lost; and they must have lost 
many more if the allies had been less sluggish 
and irreaolute. Nelson, who had been detached 
with a small part of a fleet to co-operate with 
Devins, and who served on the coast of Nice, 
sometimes at sea, sometimes on land, doing sol- 
diers’ work (and much better than most soldiers 
did it), was driven almost frantic by the sluggish 
pedantic movements of the Austman general to 
whom his Sardinian majesty had mainly mtrusted 
the salvation of his kingdom. 

The pacification of La Vendée, effected during 
this year, was of mestimable advantage to the 
French repubhe. it stopped a drain of blood more 
copious than any that had flowed m her exterior 
wars, and enabled her to hberate a large army 
from a most wearying service, and to employ it 
next year beyond her frontiers against her foreign 
enemies It also reduced to despair the royalists 
in all parts of France, and, coinciding with the 
fall and discredit of Jacobinism, and the altered 
tone and system of the government, it reconciled 
not a few of the royalists to the convention, or to 
its successor, the directory. The reverses and 
frightful slaughter which the Vendéans had sus- 
tamed at the end of 1793 had not prevented their 
rising again. Impelled by the fierce spirit of re- 
venge, and goaded to desperation by the cruelties 
of Carner, Rosignol, and the “ Infernal Columns, 
they began early in 1794 to collect again 1n arms, 
and to make themselves formidable to the repub- 
licans, who had fondly believed that they were 
all but extinct. England gave but a stinted as- 
sistance to these unfortunate royalists, whose 
spirit expired with the death of their brave leader 
Charrette, who was taken prisoner and shot by 
the republicans. According to General Hoche, 
who finished the contest, the war of the Vendée 
cost the lives in all of 100,000 Frenchmen, and 
not a fifth part of the male population of the 
country was left alive. 

in other parta of France the year 1795 was a 
red year. Though the guillotine was 
tively inactive in Paris, and though in that city 
the reaction against the terrorists was not very 
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sanguinary,’ the retaliation was of a ferocious 

kind in many of the departments, and in some of 

the great towns of the south, murders and mas- 

sacres were committed by the royalists and Gi- 

rondins upon the overthrown Jacobins, almost as 

atrocious and as extensive as any that they had 
during the reign of terror. 

At Toulon the ultra-Jacobin party were treated 
with the same inhumanity that they had meted 
out to the royalists in 1793. The worst proceed- 
ings of the Parisian Septembrizers were imutated 
and repeated upon different objects; and, taking 
the whole of the south, the quantity of blood spil- 
led must have been prodigious, for slaughters or 
assassinations were committed in every town, in 
every village and hamlet; and this fury of revenge 
raged, at intervals, for months, and even for years 

The Jacobin Club in the Rue St Honoré was 
now closed for good. Bullaud-Varennes, Collot 
d@’Herbois, Thuriot, and thirteen other revolution- 
ary chiefs, were thrown into state prisons, or were 
transported to the pestiferous swamps of Guiana 

The victory of the Thermidoriens, as the party 
called themselves, who had overthrown Robes- 
pierre and the measures he had adopted, secured 
by degrees the dominion of the middle classes 
The termble Parisian cannoneers and gendarmes, 
who were too closely connected with the poorer 
inhabitants of the capital and its faubourgs, were 
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dissolved and completely disarmed; and a regular 
camp, with artillery constantly m battery, was 
established in the Tuileries gardens, under the 
windows of the convention, and a strong garrison 
of troops of the line was cantoned in and round 
Paris ; and, finally, the entrance to the galleries 
of the convention was closed to the mob, who 
had made so fearful a use of their privilege. 

While these things were doing, and while the 
Thermidoriens and restored Girondins were rid- 
ing rough-shod over the prostrate democracy, that 
hapless boy the dauphin, whom the royalists now 
fondly called their king, expired in the Temple, 
in the twelfth year of his age He had been 
slowly dying for many months, but 1t was on the 
20th Prainal, or 8th of June, that he was released 
from his sufferings Reports were spread that 
he had been poisoned—idle reports—for the close 
confinement, and the affliction, and the frightful 
usage he had undergone, were more than suffi- 
cient to account for his death, and must have 
killed him long before 1f his constitution had not 
been a very strong one. Monsieur, the eldest of 
the dauphin’s uncles, now assumed the title of 
king, and, m a religious ceremony which took 
place at the head-quarters of the emigrant army 
of Condé, the Prince of Condé pronounced the 
ancient formula: “Lows XVII. is dead; long 
live Lows XVIII.” 
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HE committee of eleven, appointed 
to prepare organic laws, and mo- 
dify and make fit for action the 
constitution of ‘93, soon produced 





a very new and a very different | 
constitution; and this was accepted 
and decreed by the purged convention on the 22d 


of August. These philosophical statesmen had 
been brought at last to recognize the neceasity 
of two houses or chambers; and therefore there 
were to be two elected chambers—one of ancients, 


| 1 The moderation of the Thermidoriens in the caprtal has, 





however, been much overrated. Five days after the execution 
| of Robespierre, no fewer than 10,000 new arrests had taken 
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or seniors, to be called Consem. pgs ANOIENS, and 
to consist of 250 members, of the age at least of 
forty full years; and one of juniors, to be called 
ConsziL pes Crnq CENTS, and to consist of 500 
members, all of the age of thirty years at least. 
All the powers of legislation were to be divided 
between these two elective chambers or councils; 
and there was to be no third estate, or president,’ 
or any other authority with the faculty of con- 
firming or rejecting laws. As if to place the two 
councils in a state of direct antagonism and per- 
petual collision, the cinq cents were to have the 
sole right of proposing and discussing decrees 
and laws, or seul [unitratwe et la discussion des 
dows; and the anciens were to have the sole right 
of confirming or rejecting the decrees and laws— 
their negative being made as absolute as any royal 
veto The committees of government were to be 
suppressed , and the executive power, separated 
from the two councils, was to be vested in a direc- 
tory consisting of five members, who were all to 
be elected by the two councils 

Assuming that the revolution could only be 
defended by the men that made it, and that this 
new constitution could be made to march pro- 
perly only by 1ts authors, the convention issued 
two supplementary decrees, importing that two- 
thirds of the present members must remain or 
be re-elected , and that for this time the active 
citizens sitting as electoral assemblies should only 
have free choice of one-third, and that, in default 
of the re-election of those two-thirds, the conven- 
tion should fill up the vacancies themselves. 

On the appointed day, the constitution was ac- 
cepted and ratified by the townships of France, 
the primary assemblies voting with overwhelm- 
ing majorities for a thing they neither under- 
stood nor had examimed. Oaths again volleyed 
through France—oaths to live or die by this glo- 
rious republican charter But in Paris a very 
mixed opposition instantly began to show itaelf , 
for each party had hoped to gain something by a 
new election, and now there was to be only the 
third of an election! Ultra-Jacobin republicans, 
men who continued the party or the principles 
of Romme, Ruhl, and Bourbotte; the shuffling 
middle men of the convention, who never knew 
what party to be of, and who were of all parties 
by turns; the constitutional monarchists, and the 
disguised ultra-royalista, all joined in shouting 
usurpation ; in declaring that the supplementary 


place 1n Paris alone for terrorum The same measures 
were apphed to the rest of France, and generally the prisons 
were filled by new political offenders faster than they were 
emptied of the old ones. This could not have been done if pains 
had not been taken previously to disarm all the poor or true sans- 
oulotées. 


1 “Tf we admit a president,” said Faublas Louvet, who was 
agein figuring as a lawgiver, ‘‘some day a Bourbon might be 
elected to that office ” 
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decrees plainly showed that the ruling conven- 
tionalista were determined to preserve their tyran- 
nical power at all hazards—that they wanted to 
perpetuate themselves. Section Lepelletier beat 
to arms; and during the whole of the 12th Ven- 
démuiaire, or the 4th of October, a committee sat 
in the convent of Filles St. Thomas, in the Rue 
Vivienne, surrounded by guards with fixed bayo- 
neta and muskets primed, and calling upon all 
the sections to arm and fight for the freedom 
of election, and the overthrow of a set of greedy, 
ambitious, blood-thirsty usurpers. With a con- 
sternation as great as that of the section, the 
convention ordered Menou, the general of the in- 
terior, to march, disarm, and disperse the con- 
spirators. Menou marched accordingly, and with 
@ considerable force; but he was brought to a 
dead halt in the Rue Vivienne by seeing the 
muzzles of muskets protruding from every door, 
gateway, and window, and by hearing a terrible 
chorus of most resolute shouts; and after hesi- 
tating for a few minutes, during which a good 
many of his volunteers skulked away, he re- 
turned speedily to the convention, who deprived 
him of his command, and ordered him under 
arrest as a traitor. Next they named Barras 
as & proper man to take the command of the 
troops, and put down the insurrection. Barras 
had acted in this capacity before, and particularly 
on the critical mght when Robespierre was ex- 
tinguished in the Hétel de Ville; but Barras, 
though he had served under the old régime, was 
no soldier, and had a decided aversion to expos- 
ing his own person; and this time most people 
thought that there would be hard fighting. Some 
deputies very opportunely thought of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, the young officer who had contnbuted 
so materially to the taking of Toulon, and who 
had since distinguished himself in the war of 
Nice and the Maritime Alps. This adventurous 
young officer, who had owed his promotion to 
the rank of brigadier-general of artillery to the 
younger Robespierre, with whom he had lived 
in the closest intimacy, had fallen into disgrace, 
had been dismissed the army, and had even suf- 
fered a short imprisonment after the revolution 
of the 9th and 10th Thermidor, being then evi- 
dently judged by the Thermidoriens to be a 
decided ultra-Jacobin and Robespierrist. After 
lying under arrest for a fortnight—which time, 
it is said, he chiefly occupied in studying the 
map of Upper Italy—he had been liberated by 
the convention, and had been allowed to serve 
out the remainder of the campaign of 1794; but 
ever since the spring of the present year he had 
been in Paris vainly soliciting employment. He 
had been offered the command of a brigade of 
infantry in the Vendée, but that appointment he 
had refused. He had entertained some thoughts 
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of going to Constantinople, and entering into the 
service of the sultan. At the critical moment— 
on the night of the 12th Vendémiaire—when 
Menou was dismissed, he was sitting in the gal- 
lery of the house. He was well known to Carnot, 
Tallien, and other members of the convention, as 
a man of head and of action, and it is added 
that either Carnot or Barras himself said, “I 
have the very man we want for this business 1t 
is that little Corsican officer, who will not stand 
upon ceremony !” 

The young brigadier was instantly called before 
the committee of cinq cents; and after some hesi- 
tation and considerable embarrassment, he con- 
sented to accept the command under Barras, and 
to do all the needful work. There was no time 
to lose. He sent Adjutant Murat to secure and 
bring up all the artillery which had been removed 
from the Tuileries to the camp of Sablons. Murat, 
with such men as he could most speedily collect, 
made a rush for the spot; section Lepelletier, 
with the same intention, was already in motion 
for the camp, but the brave and rapid son of 
the innkeeper and postmaster of Cahors got there 
first, and made sure of the guns, These were 
only guarded by some twenty men. a few minutes 
and Murat would have been too late. While the 
convention sat in permanent session through the 
night, Bonaparte quickly drew his lines of de- 
fence round the Tuileries, and along the adjoining 
quays on the north bank of the Seine. He had 
about 5000 regular troops under arms, and the 
1500 or 1800 patriots of ’89; but his main rell- 
ance was upon the cannon, which he loaded with 
grape-shot and placed at the head of the various 
avenues through which the insurgents must ad- 
vance. He sent 800 muskets, with ball cartridge, 
into the convention, with the hope that the 
honourable members would make good use of 
them in case of extremity—a proposition which 
is said to have made the honourable members 
look very grave. Betimes in the morning of the 
13th Vendémiaire—the 5th of October, and the 
anniversary of the march of the Parisian mob to 
Versailles—the sectioners were in motion; but 
many of the national guards did not answer the 
call to arms, several of the sections were alto- 
gether backward, and long delays ensued. At 
length, about the hour of noon, section Lepelletier 
seized the church of St. Roch, and drove in some 
pickets near the Pont Neuf. Then there was 
another pause, which lasted till near four o’clock 
in the afternoon, Bonaparte wisely waiting to be 
attacked, and his adversaries hesitating as to how 
it was to be done, or waiting for more force. 
Having been anticipated by Murat at the camp 
of Sablons, they had no artillery — apparently 
not so much asa single gun; the number of their 
national guardamen is variously stated at 20,000, 
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30,000, or 40,000. They were commanded, or at 
least headed, by General Danican, a brave officer 
of noble birth, General Duhoux, the Count Mau- 
levrier, and Lafond de Soule, who had belonged 
to the garde du corps of Louis XVI. When 
section Lepelletier first came in mght of the con- 
ventional troops, they waved their hats, and 
intimated by other signs and words that they 
wished to fraternize Women with dishevelled 
hair ran between the two armies, crying “Peace! 
peace!” But none of these appeals made the 
smallest impression on the men that manned the 
guns, for things were not now as they were on 
the 10th of August, 1792, when the cannoneers 
stationed to defend the Tuileries turned, at the 
first call of the insurgent people, the mouths of 
their guns against the palace. A little after four 
o'clock a part of the sections began to move in 
several columns along the quays and the Rue St. 
Honoré. As soon as they were within musket- 
shot, they were ordered to disperse in the name 
of the law; they answered by discharging their 
muskets, and thereupon Bonaparte’s gunners 
opened a murderous fire of grape-shot and can- 
ister. The effect was instantaneous and decisive, 
for, although some desperate men returned to 
the charge once or twice, and attempted to carry 
the guns, the mass of those who had come into 
action ran from the open ground under cover of 
the houses and churches, and into the side streets 
where the cannon shot could not reach them. 
The party which had occupied the church of St. 
Roch attempted to maintain themselves, although 
their position lay exposed to the fire of the artil- 
lery it was here that the greatest number of 
lives were lost, but when about 200 had fallen 
the post was evacuated. A few hundred that 
clustered about the ThéAétre de la République 
were dislodged by a few shells. According to 
Bonaparte’s own account, the fighting, which had 
not properly begun till half-past four, was all over 
by six Fait attempts to erect barricades in the 
streets were defeated by rapid movements; and 
the scattered and panic-stricken insurgents, being 
followed into their several sections, were disarmed 
during the night. The victory was complete; 
the ill-combined sectioners, who would soon have 
turned their arms against each other 1f success 
had attended them, could never rise again. The 
victors, though not very moderate in their ven- 
geance, were incomparably less sanguinary than 
any triumphant party had hitherto been. 

The house now formed itself into an “Electoral 
National Assembly,” to complete in its own bosom 
the two-thirds—that is, to name themselves the 
members that were to remain, and the members 
that were to go out to make room for the third 
who had been elected by the people, or by their 
electoral colleges. Next, they divided them- 
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selves, according to their several ages, into “Coun- 
cil of Ancients” and “Council of Five Hundred ?” 
and all this being done, they proceeded to elect 
out of their own body or bodies the five directors. 
The directors thus chosen were Siéyes, La Réveil- 
lére-Lepeaux, Rewbell, Letourneur, and Barraa. 
They were to preside in rotation, each for three 
months at a time; and he who presided was to 
keep the great seals and sign for the whole di- 
rectory. Every year one-fifth of this directory 
was to be renewed; that is, one director was to 
retire annually, and make room for a new one. 
By this rapid rotation all the leading members 
of the convention might hope to be directors in 
their turns. A miltary guard and a sort of civil 
list were conferred upon them, and the palace of 
the Luxemburg was appointed for their residence. 
Siéyes, out of antipathy and hatred to his col- 
league Rewbell, or through calculation, or per- 
haps out of a vain desire to show that, if his per- 
fect constitution did not work quite so well as its 
admirers had anticipated, it was because those 
intrusted with its execution did not perform 
their duty ably or honestly, very soon resigned, 
and was succeeded by Carnot. Except La Ré- 
veillére-Lepeaux, all these first directors had 
been Montagnards and ultra-Jacobins. 
Notwithstanding the confident predictions of 
ministers un the last session of parliament, the 
dearness of bread and general scarcity of provi- 
sions had increased in Great Britain, and the 
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sembled was vaguely computed at 50,000; but it 
was @ fine day, and it appears that the majority 
ef those present were merely secking a litile 
amusement. The speeches, delivered by three 
professional demagogues, were excessively vio- 
lent; but again there was no rioting. Ministers 
had, however, taken the alarm, and had con- 
voked parhament for an unusually early day. 

On the 29th of October, as the king was going 
down to the House of Lords to open the session 
in person, he was surrounded by a numerous mob 
who hooted and groaned at his majesty, and cla- 
morously demanded peace, the dismission of Mr. 
Pitt, and cheaper bread. As the state coach 
came opposite to the ordnance office, then in St. 
Margaret Street, a pebble or a marble thrown by 
a@ vigorous hand, or a ball discharged from an 
air-gun, went through one of the glasses and 
passed between the king and Lord Westmoreland, 
who was in the coach with him. On gomg back 
from the house to St. James's Palace, his majesty 
was again hooted and pelted. 

In the meanwhile the speech from the throne 
had made the moat of the check which the French 
had received from the Austrians on the Rhine. 
It also said that the ruin of the commerce, the 
diminution of their maritame power, and the un- 
paralleled financial embarrassments of the French 
seemed to have induced them to have some wish 
for peace; and it gave the assurance that any 
disposition on their part to negotiate for a gene- 


poorer classes had certainly suffered severe pri- | ral peace, on suitable terms, would be met on the 
vations ever since the beginning of the year. | part of his majesty with an earnest desire to give 
The successes of the French, and the defections it the fullest and speedtest effect. 

from the coalition, together with some harah| On the 6th of November, Lord Grenville intro- 
practices used at home for recruiting the army, ' duced im the House of Lords a bill “for the 
had to some extent rendered the war unpopular. , safety and preservation of his majesty’s person 
The common council of the city of London passed, ; and government against treasonable and seditious 
by a vast majority, a petition for peace, wherein | practices and attempts.” And on the same day 
was contained a severe critacism on the origin | a bill was brought into the commons by Pitt, 
and conduct of the war, and Southwark and | “for the prevention of seditious meetings.” These 
various other cities and boroughs followed this , bills, which went to restrict the mght of the people 
example. Counter-addresses were indeed pro- | toassemble for petitioning the crown and the legis- 


cared by ministers, but their tone was thought 
to be but faint and lanymd. The political socie- 
taes took advantage of the prevailing discontents, 
and laboured hard to give them growth and in- 
erease. At the end of June a numerous meeting 
was held in St. George's Fields to petition for 
annual parliaments and universal suffrage. <A 
riot was apprehended, but the day passed over 
with nothing worse than some very bad speeches. 
The harvest, however, had been very abundant ; 
bread was becoming comparatively cheap, and 
the worst cause of alarm was gradually subsiding 
by the month of October. On the 26th of Oc- 
tober the London Corresponding 

a general meeting in the fields between Islington 
and Copenhagen House. The multitade that as- 


lature, and for discussing political subjects, were 
warmly opposed in all their stages and in both 
houses as violent and unnecessary encroachments 
on popular liberty and the privileges granted or 
acknowledged by our constitution, but they were 
both carried by majorities even larger than usual; 
for many men, without any rational link, had 
chosen to connect the meeting in the Copenhagen 
Fields with the outrages offered to the king; and 
others were of opinion that the unchecked har- 
angues of the Thelwalls and Hodsons, the Binnses 
and the Gale Joneses, might lead the people into 
excesses. In this frame of mind the majority 
would probably have voted the bills in perpe- 
tuity; but it was thought proper to limit their 
duration to three years. 
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On the 8th of December a message from the 
king was delivered to both houses, stating that 
the present order of things n France would induce 
his majesty to meet any disposition for negotia- 
tion on the part of the enemy with an earnest 
desire to conclude a treaty for a general peace, 
and that his majesty hoped that the spirit and de- 
termination manifested by his parliament, added 
to the recent and important successes of the Aus- 
trian armies, and to the continued and gtowimg 
embarrassments of the enemy, might speedily 
conduce to the attainment of this great object. 

After the Christmas recess, Mr. 
aD. 1796. Grey, in the commons, made a mo- 
tion to bind the country to a peace, complaining 
that, contrary to general expectation, the minis- 
try, in heu of opening negotiations, were making 
preparations for continuing the war. Pitt said 
that there was a sincere desire of peace if it could 
be obtained on honourable terms, but that the 
country could not break her faith with the alhes 
that remained true to her, or consent to any ar- 
rangement which should leave the French 1n pos- 
session of Belgium, Holland, Savoy, Nice, &c.; and 
he added, that 1t was for ministers to determime 
when and how negotiations should be opened Mr. 
Grey’s motion was negatived by 190 agaist 50. 

On the 10th of March the same honourable 
member moved that the house should resolve 
itself into a committee to quire into the state 
of the nation. In his speech he dwelt upon the 
enormous expenses and the hopeless prospects of 
the war. Within the last three years £77,000,000 
had been added to the national debt, and the 
country was less able to endure taxation than 
before. The opposition committed a political 
error in constantly repeating that England was 
Tuined and never could compete with France, 
and Pitt bitterly accused them of taking pains 
to encourage the French to assume the arrogance 
of dictating the terms of peace. Mr. Grey’s mo- 
tion was negatived by 207 against 45. <A few 
weeks later, on the 6th of May, he moved a long 
series of resolutions on the misapplication of the 
public money, but the order of the day was also 
carried against this motion by a majonty of 209 
to 38. On the 19th of May the session was 
closed by a speech from the throne, which ex- 
pressed the happy effects experienced from the 
provisions adopted for suppressing sedition and 
restraining the progress of principles subversive 
of all established government. 

In the course of the summer, Burke, to per- 
suade or to shame a part of the country out of 
its fears, and to prove that there was more danger 
in treating with the French than in fighting with 
them, published the two first of his celebrated 
Letters on a Regicide Peace. These two letters, 
the last of his writings he lived to give to the 
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world, and the two others that were published 

after his death, are to be classed among the most 

splendid efforts of his great mind. The war had 

been conducted on a very different system from 

the one he had proposed; but the monstrous 

errors which had been committed did not make 

him despair of the final result, provided only a 

check could be given to that despondence which 

had seized upon many minds, and which the op- 

position were inculcating and promoting. “To 

a people,” said he, “who have been once proud 

and great, and great because they were proud, a 

change in the national spirit is the most ternble 

of all revolutions!” Nevertheleas Pitt considered 

himself obliged to continue some overtures which 

had been made to Barthelemy at Basle Mr. 

Wickham asked whether the directory were de- 

sirous to negotiate with Great Bntain and her 

allies on moderate and honourable conditions, 

and would agree to a meeting of a congress for 

this p Barthelemy rephed, that the di- 

rectors sincerely desired peace, but must posi- 

tively insist on keeping Belgium, or all the Aus- 

trian dominions in the Low Countries, as they 

had been formally annexed to the French repub- 

lic by a constitutional decree which could not be 

revoked Moreover, at the very same time the 

directors were fostering and entertaining at Paris 

a number of Insh revolutionists, and were con- 

templating a grand expedition to Ireland to co- 
operate with our rebellious subjecta, and to convert 
that country into another small dependence. Nay, 
to such length had matters gone, that 1n the pre- 
ceding month of June the directory had con- 
cluded a treaty with Wolfe Tone, Arthur O’Con- 
nor, and Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the leaders of 
the Irish revolutionists, who had smuggled them- 
selves over to Paris for that purpose, and, though 
all unknown to his lordship, a copy of that se- 
cret treaty was lying not many yards from the 
spot where they, in October, pretended to enter 
upon a pacific conference with the noble Eng- 
lish envoy. 

In the autumn, not, we believe, with the slight- 
est hope of bringing the negotiation to any ad- 
missible end, our government actually applied 
for passports for an ambassador and suite to go 
to Paris. “Thus,” says Thiers, who can still 
chuckle over the matter, “the English aristocracy 
were reduced to sue for peace to the regicide re- 
public! . . . This striking proceeding on the 
part of our most implacable enemy had some- 
thing glorious in it for our republic!” As Thiers 
feels now, even #0 felt (but only much more in- 
tensely) the republicans then. The step raised 
their presumption and confidence by many de- 
grees: it was a gigantic fauz-pas in politics, from 
which the trumpet tongue of Burke ought to 
have warned every statesman, every Englishman ; 
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its effects were likely to be as mischievous as all 
the blunders united which had been committed 
in the conduct of the war; but the opposition 
had driven for this, and Pitt had thought it ne- 
ceasary to prove to the nation that a peace with 
France was not attainable. Lord Malmesbury 
and his numerous retinue arrived 1n Paris on the 
22d of October. The five kings of the Luxem- 
burg (the directors were fast assuming a very 
regal ‘state) appointed their minister of foreign 
affairs to confer with his lordship, who proposed 
mutual restitutzon of conquests as the funda- 
mental principle of a treaty. The directors in- 
timated that England had better treat by and 
for herself, and leave her allies to shift for them- 
selves. When the mock negotiations, which were 
enlivened on the part of the French by many in- 
solent salhes, had lasted six or seven weeks, Lord 
Malmesbury, 1n reply to a haughty message, told 
the directors that there could be no further ne- 
gotiations, and on the next day, the 19th of De- 
cember, his lordship was told that his further 
presence in Paris was totally unnecessary, and 
that he and his suite must take their departure 
within forty-eight hours. Rejoicing in the op- 
portunity of insulting a lord, the low-bred di- 
rectors added, that a common courier could do 
the business as well as he, if the English govern- 
ment were disposed to accept the conditions of 
the republic. They were encouraged by the vic- 
tories of Bonaparte in Italy, and stimulated by 
the difficulty of providing for their military popu- 
lation 1f peace should be established. 

Persevering in their old system, the English 
government sent out some large reinforcements 
to the West Indies We had already more sugar 
colonies than we needed, and most of the French 
and Dutch colonies were wretchedly unhealthy 
(charnel-houses to the British troops that were 
sent to them); but the managers of the war are 
entitled to the benefit of the doubt, whether, 
without actual possession of the French islands, 
we could have kept our own in anything like a 
tranquil and thriving state. 

By this time Sir Gilbert Elliot had made the 
island of Corsica toc hot for him and the small 
Enghsh force there, he had entirely alienated 
the affections of the islanders, and had quarrelled 
with nearly all the English officers about him: 
he had so disgusted General Sir Charles Stuart, 
that that brave and high-minded man had sent 
in his resignation and returned to England After 
driving the venerable Paoli (without whom the 
English would never have been there, nor Sir 
Gilbert have been made a viceroy) into an ob- 
scure retirement in the interior of the country, 
he had driven him, in his extreme old age, into 
another exile, by sending him an intimation that 
he must immediately leave the island. The Cor- 
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sican peasantry began to turn their arms agamst 
the English, the French party raised their heads, 
and it was evident that some great effort would 
be made from the oppomte continent to assist 
them. So effectual was this hostility that our 
government transmitted orders for the evacua- 
tion of the island. On the 8th of October, Spain 
was driven by the French to declare war against 
Great Britain; and she had fitted out a fleet to 
co-operate with the republicans some time before 
this. But for the wonderful intelligence, deci- 
sion, and gallantry of Captain Nelson, Sir Gilbert 
Elliot would have passed from his viceregal go- 
vernment to a French prison. But, threatening 
to bombard the town about their ears, the com- 
modore imposed respect on the revolutionary 
committee of thirty who had taken upon them 
the government of the island, and sent their 
guards scampering out of the town; and quietly 
commencing the embarkation on the 14th of Oc- 
tober, he saw that work completed on the 19th, 
just as the great Spanish fieet was coming in sight 
of Cape Corso All private property was saved, 
and our public stores, to the value of £200,000, 
were gotten safely on board On the very next 
day the French troops, who had been pushed over 
from Leghorn, and who had landed at Cape Corso 
under cover of the Spanish ships, marched into 
the citadel of Bastia only one hour after the rear 
of the British had spiked the gunsand evacuated it. 
Nelson was the last man that left the shore hav- 
ing thus, as he said, seen the first and the last of 
Corsica He had captured forts and fortresses, 
fighting on land better than our professional sol- 
diers; and after quitting the island he fought 
@ most gallant action at sea with some of the 
Spaniards. 

The most important operations of the French 
navy were connected with a descent upon Ireland. 
On the 17th of December, a fleet, numbering 
forty-three sail, of which seventeen were of the 
line, succeeded in getting out of Brest. On board 
were 25,000 men, choice infantry and cavalry, 
who had been tried in the war of the Vendée; 
a great quantity of field artillery, ammunition, 
and stores of every description, a good many 
spare muskets and bayonets to put into the hands, 
and some red liberty night-caps to put upon the 
heads of the Irish patriots, or insurgents, or 
rebels The fleet was commanded by Vice-ad- 
miral Morand de Galles, Rear-admirals Richery, 
Mielly, and Bouvet; the commander-in-chief of 
the army was Hoche, a young sergeant in the 
gardes Frangaises when the revolution began. 
Fearful of encountering our Channel fleet, sepa- 
rated by a storm, and navigating with confusion 
and rashness, this fleet and army suffered greatly, 
and did nothing. Seven or eight of the shipa 
entered Bantry Bay; but the troops on board 
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could not venture to land. One ship of the line ; man part of this great plan. Jourdan, who had 
had already gone down with 1400 people on | 63,000 foot and 11,000 horse, driving back some 
board; other vessels foundered or were driven | Austrian corps from the ground they had con- 
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Bastia, Istanp oF Corsica —From a drawing on the spot, by Capt Percy Fraser, 1792 


on shore; and the remainder soon made all the 
haste they could to return to Brest Of forty- 
three sail, thirty-one arrived 1n port in bad con- 
dition. seven had been captured by the British.’ 
On the Content the republicans had been 
more successful, though even there their fortunes 
were chequered—Carnot, as one of the five direc- 
tors, now entirely monopolized the war depart- 
ment. Under his auspices, but not at his omgi- 
nal suggestion—for the idea, obvious in itself, 
had occurred to Dumouriez, Moreau, Pichegru, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and 100 officers besides— 
it was resolved, early in the year, to attack Ger- 
many and Italy at the same time, in order to di- 
vide the emperor’s forces; and, in case of the 
complete success of both the attacking armies, 
that of Italy was to move through the passes of 
the Tyrol or of Carinthia, effect a junction with 
the army of Germany in Bavaria, or farther on 
in the hereditary states of Austria, and then the 
two were to advance upon Vienna, and impose 
the terms of peace there. Pichegru, who had 
fallen out of favour with the directory, was su- 
perseded by Moreau, and this able general, and 
Jourdan, who had been foiled and beaten by 
Clairfait the preceding year, undertook the Ger- 
. A week or a fortmght before the Brest fleet sailed, our min-| 
isters ought to have been fully aware of 1ta destination Early 
in December, an American vessel, laden with 20,000 stand of 
arms and cannon, was taken by an Enghsh man-of war, on the 
shrewd suspicion of beng bound for Ireland, which she unques- 
tionably was ‘‘She was a good emblem of Ameriwan peace 
Her name was the Olive Branch, with a covered cargo of arms "— 
Letter from Lawrence to Burke, in Eypsstolary Correspondence of 
the Right Honourable Edmund Burke and Dr French Lawrence 
Our Ameriwan kinsmen had made very strenuous efforts to re- 
volutionize Ireland on ther own account durmg thar war of 
independence , and now a very numerous party of them, partly 


through spite, but more through the love of lucre were willing , 
to amist the French. { 


quered on the left bank of 
the Rhine at the end of the 
last campaign, invested the 
renowned fortress of Ehren- 
breitstein, on the nght bank 
of that river, immediately 
opposite to Coblentz The 
emperor's brother, the Arch - 
duke Charles, who had taken 
the command of Clairfait’s 
aimy, which now amounted 
to about 70,000 foot and 
20,000 horse, advanced ra- 
pidly with a part of it to 
the Rhine, defeated one of 
Jourdan’s divisions under 
General Lefebvre,and forced 
Jourdan to relinguish his 
siege, and take up other po- 
sitions But while the archduke was thus occupied 
by Jourdan, Moreau, who had about 72,000 foot 
and between 6000 and 7000 horse, dashing across 
the Rhine at Strasburg, some 150 miles higher up 
the nver than Coblentz, captured, on the 24th of 
June, the fortress of Kehl, and after a series of 
victories advanced towards the heart of Suabia, his 
progress being facilitated by the rapid drafts made 
upon the army of his opponent, old General Wurm- 
ser, to reinforce the emperor's armies in Italy. 
When the campaign opened Wurmeer had not 
60,000 foot to oppose to Moreau's 72,000, but his 
cavalry was superior in number, as in nearly 
every other quality—he having at one moment 
upwards of 20,000 horse At one draft 25,000 
men were withdrawn from Wurmeer’s army, and 
sent through the Tyrol into Italy; and in a short 
time the veteran general himself was obliged to 
hurry to the defence of Lombardy On the 26th 
of June, the archduke, with the mass of his forces, 
marched up the Rhine 1n order to check Moreau. 
Jourdan, thus disembarrassed, re-crossed the 
Rhine, and, finding nothing to oppose him except 
a small army of imperiahsts under Wartensleben, 
he pushed forward, and, after a series of skir- 
mishes rather than battles, took Frankfort, 
Wurzburg, and other towns Moreau kept ad- 
vancing on nearly a parallel line, his army and 
Jourdan’s, en échélonnant, presenting a front 
which extended more than sixty leagues. It was 
by the wmperative order of Carnot that the two 
armies thus spread themselves in order to turn 
both wings of the imperialists. The Archduke 
Charles perceived the error, and, narrowing his 
own front, and gradually bringing nearer to a 
converging point the separate forces of Wartens- 
leben and Wurmeer, he slowly retreated, fre 


quently disputing the ground, but determined 
not to hazard a battle until his retiring forces 
were all brought so near to each other that he 
might fall with a superior force either upon 
Jourdan or upon Moreau. As the French ad- 
vanced triumphantly, and with the appearance 
of so little opposition, some of the contingent 
corps, who, on the whole, behaved indifferently, 
quitted the imperial army and disbanded, and 
several of the states of the empire sued to the 
directory for a separate peace, which they ob- 
tained upon condition of paying enormous con- 
tributions. Still extending his front, and mov- 
ing over a good deal of the ground which our 
great Duke of Marlborough had traversed in his 
Blenheim campaign, Moreau captured Ulm and 
Donauworth on the Danube, and was preparing to 
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croes the river Lech into Bavaria, and thence to 
move onward to the defiles of the Tyrol, on the 
Itahan side of which the republican army was at 
the moment completely victorious, when, on the 
24th of August, the Archduke Charles, who had 
gathered some reinforcements in the valley of the 
Danube, and who had rapidly executed his ad- 
mirably designed movements, fell upon Jourdan 
with a superiority of force, and completely de- 
feated him at Amberg The Austrian prince 
then followed the fleemg republicans to the 
Maine, and gave them another tremendous beat- 
ing, on the 3d of September, at Wurzburg. Still 
preasing on the rear of the republicans, who fell 
into a miserably disorganized state, he defeated 
them again on the 16th of September, at Aschaf- 
fenburg, and drove them with terrible loss to the 
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opposite side of the Rhine. In his retreat Jour- 
dan had lost 20,000 men, and nearly all his artil- 
lery and baggage. Moreau, who was too far 
away to the right to render any assistance to 
Jourdan, could neither advance nor maintain 
himself where he was, on the Bavarian frontier . 
he therefore began his famed retreat, which lay 
through the Black Forest, on the 25th of Septem- 
ber. Moreau had still 70,000 men, who had suf- 
fered no serious disaster The imperial general 
Latour, who was nearest at hand to follow him, had 
not above 24,000 men; and some scattered corps 
did not join his standard with sufficient rapidity 
to enable him to contend successfully with the re- 
publicans. Latour, pressing too close on Moreau’'s 
rear, sustained a defeat on the 2d of October at 
Biberach. The republicans got safely through 
the valley of Hell and the whole of the Black 
Forest ; but when they reached the banks of the 
Rhine they found the victorious Archduke Charles 
ready to meet them, with a force equal, or perhaps 
somewhat superior to their own. Moreau, at 
the end of his too much praised retreat, found 
himself compelled to fight two battles, and both 
battles were to him defeats. On the 19th of Octo- 
ber he was beaten at all points, at Emmendingen, 
and, on the 20th, in spite of his formidable posi- 
tion among the rocks and cliffs of Schliengen, he 
was beaten again; and nothing but a violent 
storm, and the pitchy darkness of the nght and 
the roughness of the ground, which prevented the 
splendid Austrian cavalry from acting, enabled 
him to get his disheartened columns to the safe 
side of the Rhine. 

The Archduke Charles had saved Germany, 
but, owing to the mvasion of Jourdan and Mo- 
reau on this side, the much smaller republican 
army of Italy had subdued all the north of the 
Italian peninsula The command of this smaller 
army, which took the field much earlier than the 
army or the two armies on the Rhine, was given 
to the aspiring young man who had “killed the 
people for the regicides”' on the critical 13th 
Vendémiaire, and who had since then marned 
Madame Josephine Beauharnais, a native of 
Martinique, widow of Vicomte Alexandre de 
Beauharnais, who had served as a general in the 
republican armies, and who had been guillotined 
during the reign of terror, which had also con- 
signed his fair relict to a prison. This very 
graceful captivating woman was linked in a close 
friendship with the fascinating Cabarus, who 
now bore the name of Tallien, the daring man 
who had been the first to beard Robespierre in 
the convention, and who, in consequence of that 
deed, had obtained a large share of political 
power and patronage. The Beauharnais was 
also exceedingly intimate with Director Barras, 

' Victor Hugo, ‘‘C’cat Lust.” 
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and enjoyed the friendship or patronage of other 
powerful individuals. It was unfair to say that 
the young Corsican owed his appointment to 
this marriage; but it would be unreasonable to 
doubt that Josephine contrbuted to it. It was 
Barras and Carnot that proposed to give the 
command of the army of Italy to Bonaparte, as 
the fittest man for it, and the other three direc- 
tors, after some hesitation, assented. He arrived 
at head-quarters, at Nice, on the 26th of March. 
He found the disposable forces amounting to 
about 50,000 men, but badly provided and in a 
wretched state of indiscipline. The combined 
army of the Austrians and Piedmontese amounted 
to 60,000—in Bonaparte’s reckoning to 75,000 
men—and was now under the command of 
Beaulieu, a gallant veteran. It was stretched 
along the mdge of the Apennines, at the foot of 
which the French, as in the preceding campaign, 
were advancing. Not waiting to be attacked, 
Beaulieu descended from the heights, and on the 
llth of April he met the advanced guard of the 
French at Voltri, near Genoa, and repulsed it. 
At the same time D’ Argenteau, who commanded 
Beaulieu’s centre, traversed the mountains of 
Montenotte to descend upon Savona, and thus 
take the French 1n flank. But when more than 
half his march was completed, D’Argenteau met 
a French division of 1500 men, who threw them- 
selves into the old hill redoubt of Montelegino, 
which in a manner shut up the road of Monte- 
notte. The fate of the campaign, and perhaps 
the then young republican general, lay within 
that old redoubt D’Argenteau attacked 1t three 
times with all his infantry, but Colonel Rampon 
maintained the post ; and this gave time to Bona- 
parte to march round by night by an unguarded 
road to D’Argenteau’s rear, and, before Beau- 
lueu, who was on the left, or General Colli, who 
was on the night with the mass of the Piedmon- 
tese troops, could come up to his support, D’Ar- 
genteau was defeated, and driven in disorderly 
retreat beyond Montenotte. The young repub- 
lican general had now pushed into the valley of 
the Bormida, between the two disjointed wings 
of the allied army. Beaulieu and Coll: hastened 
to repair this disaster, by re-establishing their 
communications; but Bonaparte was too quick 
for them, and by two attacks, one at Millesimo 
on the 13th of April, the other at Dego on the 
14th, Colli and the Piedmontese army were com- 
pletely separated from the Austnans, and Pro- 
vera, with an Austrian division of 2000 men, was 
obliged to lay down his arms. On the 15th, a 
mistake committed by Wukassowich nearly re- 
trieved the fortune of the allies; that general 
with 5000 Austrians came suddenly from Voltri, 
where Beaulieu had been victorious over the 
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find his countrymen, but where, instead, he found 
Massena, with a division of the French army, 
little prepared for any attack. Wukassowich 
made a brilliant charge and scattered the French 
divimon; but General Laharpe came down with 
reinforcements, and Bonaparte himeelf, dreading 
the fatal consequences of a defeat im his rear, 
hastened to the spot with still more troops. 
Then, after the most heroic conduct, Wukaaso- 
wich was obliged to retire. As the republicans 
debouched through the valley of the Bormida 
into the rich plains of Piedmont, Beaulieu re- 
treated in good order to the Po, to defend the 
emperor’s Milanese territories, leaving Coll and 
the Piedmontese army to shift for themselves. 
Bonaparte instantly turned against Colli, who 
had taken post on the western declivities of the 
Apennines at Ceva, drove him from that post, 
followed him to Mondovi, dislodged him there, 
and pursued him beyond Cherasco. Betrayed 
by part of his army who had been proselytized, 
and now badly served by the rest, pressed by a 
superior force, and looking in vain for aid from 
Beaulieu, Coll: at length retreated to Carignan, 
close to Turin. By this time all the provinces 
of Piedmont south of the Po were open to the 
republican invaders, the capital itself was almost 
at their mercy, and the resources of the country 
were consumed. Vittor Amadeo sued for a 
truce, which Bonaparte granted 1n consideration 
of having the key-fortresses of Cuneo and Tor- 
tona put into his hands. The directory soon 
after extended the truce into a treaty of peace, 
which his Sardinian majesty paid for by deliver- 
ing up all the other Piedmontese fortresses and 
all the passes of the Alps, and by ceding to the 
French republic for ever Savoy, Nice, and some 
Alpine tracts of country. The poor old king 
did not long survive this ruimous peace, dying 
broken-hearted on the 16th of October. Imme- 
diately after concluding the truce Bonaparte 
marched against Beaulieu, drove him from the 
Po, beat him in a sharp battle at Fombio, be- 
tween Piacenza and Milan, and made him fall 
back upon the river Adda. The Austrian gene- 
ral occupied the town of Lodi and its brdge 
across the Adda, which last he defended with a 
numerous and excellent artillery , but, with that 
want of ensemble or compactness which attended 
nearly all the operations of all these generals, 
he stationed his infantry too far off to be able 
properly to support the artillery. On the 10th 
of May, Bonaparte, after a terrific conflict, car- 
ried the bridge of Lodi, when, as he said himself 
many years afterwards, the idea first flashed 
across his mind that he might become a great 
actor in the world’s drama. Beaulieu, with an 
army now demoralized and panic-stricken, made 
a faint attempt to defend the line of the Mincio; 
327—8 
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but, after throwing a garrison into Mantua, he 
withdrew behind the Adige into the Tyrol. On 
the 15th of May, Bonaparte made a triumphal 
entrance into Milan, where the French had many 
converts and partizans. All Lombardy was now 
at the feet of the conqueror except Mantua, and 
that fortress was soon blockaded. And now be- 
gan a system of plunder—a plundering of friends 
and foes and helpless neutrals—which had never 
yet been equalled. 

The troops were to be supported, the officers 
were to be enriched by the spoils of Italy; and 
the five directors at the Luxemburg were inces- 
santly calling upon the general for money— 
money—more money. Bonaparte himself says, 
that, besides clothing and feedmg, and abun- 
dantly paying his army, he remitted to them 
50,000,000 francs during his first Italian cam- 
paign. Until the emperor should send another 
army, there was absolutely nothing in Italy to 
offer any valid resistance to these insatiable 
plunderers Wherever resistance showed itself 
on the part of the desperate Italian people, it 
was quenched 1n blood. The fair city of Pavia 
was for a night and a day given up to plunder, 
debauchery, and every species of violence and 
crime. Villages were burned together with 
those who dwelt in them. Advancing south- 
ward, Bonaparte showed how the republicans 
respected neutrality by overrunning Tuscany, 
taking possession of Leghorn, putting a garrison 
in it, seizing and selling by auction the English, 
Portuguese, and other goods found in the ware- 
houses of that great free port, and commanding 
the native merchants to deliver up all property 
they had in their hands belonging to any enemies 
of the French republic. The next to be plun- 
dered were the states and possessions of the poor 
old helpless pope; and about this work the un- 
believers went with great zest. On the 18th of 
June, a marauding column entered Bologna, 
and at once laid hands on the Monte di Pieta. 
Another division entered Ferrara and did the 
same. Pius VI. despatched envoys to sue for 
terms, and on the 23d of June, Bonaparte granted 
an armistice at the following price —15,000,000 
francs in cash, and 6,000,000 in provisions, horses, 
&c., &c.; a number of paintings, ancient statues, 
and vases, and 500 manuscripts to be selected out 
of the Vatican library by commissioners sent 
from Paris; the cession of the provinces of Bo- 
logna and Ferrara, the cession of the port and 
citadel of Ancona, and the closing of all the Pa- 
pal ports to the English and their allies. 

Bonaparte was recalled from this easy and pro- 
fitable work by intelligence that Wurmser was 
coming against him with part of the imperial 
army which had retreated before Moreau. The 
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Trento with from 50,000 to 60,000 men. Blind 
as ever to the fatal consequences of dividing his 
forces, Wurmeer split his army into two, moving 
himeelf with the larger half along the eastern 
shore of the Lago di Guarda, and sending Quos- 
nadowich with the other division along the 
western bank. Bonaparte, who had raised his 
blockade of Mantua, and concentrated his forces, 
instantly threw their entire weight upon Quosna- 
dowich, crushed him at Lonato, drove him back 
into the mountains, and then, turning quickly 
round, faced old Wurmser with a force now 
nearly double that of the Austrians: and, in two 
bloody battles fought near Castiglione, on the 
3d and 5th of August, the dull, but brave old 
man was defeated, and driven back into the 
Tyrol, with the loss of his artillery and several 
thousand men. Bonaparte followed him up the 
lower valley of the Tyrol, defeated an Austrian 
division on the 4th of September, and entered as 
a conqueror into the city of Trento. Descending 
the valley of the Brenta, Wurmser again entered 
Italy and advanced to Bassano, where he was 
jomed by some reinforcements from Carinthia. 
But his active young opponent followed close upon 
his rear, and all that the veteran could do was to 
throw himself into the important fortress of Man- 
tua with some 18,000 men, the wretched remnant 
of his army. It was the 14th of September when 
Wurmser got within the walls of the Virgilian 
city By the end of October, as the snows were 
beginning to whiten the ridges of those Alps, 
two fresh Austrian armies were descending into 
Italy 

But, again, these two armies, instead of being 
united in the mountains, out of the reach of the 
enemy, and then poured down on the plain as 
one torrent, were allowed to come dnbbling in 
different directions, and to get into the presence 
of the French divided and far apart. Marshal 
Alvinzi descended from Carinthia upon Belluno 
with 30,000 men, while Davidowich with 20,000 
men moved down from the Tyrol. The two 
armies united would hardly have been a match 
for Bonaparte, who could bring at the least 
45,000 men into action ; but as 1t was arranged, 
they had between them to traverse nearly one-half 
of the breadth of Italy before Alvinzi and David- 
owich could join at the appointed spot, between 
Peschiera and Verona, whence they were to 
march together to Mantua, where Wurmser 
was to be released, and the general with the Scla- 
vonic name moved at a snail's pace. With the 
mass of his forces Bonaparte rushed to meet Al- 
vinzi, and gave him battle at Le Nove on the 6th 
of November; but, instead of defeating him, he 
himself sustained a terrible repulse, and retreated 
next day towards Verona to pick up the shat- 
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before Davidowich. Contrary to expectation, 
Alvinzi, overcoming every obstacle, reached the 
heights of Caldiero, in front of Verona. But, in- 
stead of finding Davidowich there, he learned that 
that sluggard, or arch-traitor, had been reposing 
himself for ten blessed days at Roveredo, between 
Trento and the Lago di Guarda, and was still 
there or far away in that neighbourhood. Thus 
left to himself, Alvinzi was attacked, on the 12th 
of November, by Bonaparte, who attempted to 
dislodge him from Caldiero This proved fruit- 
leas, the Austrians stood on those heights hke 
rocks, and after considerable loss the French 
were compelled to retreat again into Verona 
For a moment the young Corsican’s heart failed 
him, but he soon roused himself, and, march- 
ing quietly out of Verona in the might of the 
14th of November, and moving rapidly by a 
cross-road that ran through a marshy country, 
he got close to Villanova, in the rear of Alvinzi. 
The Alpone, a mountain stream, almost dry m 
some seasons of the year, ran between the French 
and Villanova, and was traversed only by the 
narrow stone bridge of Arcole. Bonaparte made 
a rush at the bridge, but found it defended by 
two battalions of Croats and Hungarians with 
some artillery. Three times the French column 
attempted to storm 1t amidst a shower of grape- 
shot and musketry, and three times reeled back 
with terrific loss; many of the men ran away 
along the narrow causeway which led up to the 
bridge and plunged into the marshes for safety. 
Bonaparte himself was thrown from the causeway 
into a marsh, and was very near being taken, for 
the Croats and Hungarians rushed across the 
bridge and swept everything before them <A 
charge of French grenadiers drove back the 
enemy, and extricated their general when he was 
up to his middle in mud and water, and almost 
surrounded By this time Alvinzi had changed 
his front, and advanced from the heights of Cal- 
diero, upon which the battle became general It 
1 The year 1796 was mgnalhzed by the complete execution 
of the formal and final partition of Poland, after the compul- 
sory abdication of Stamslaua on the 25th of November, 1795 
Of this deed, the chief political crime of modern Europe, a 
great writer says —‘‘ Thus fell the Polish people after a wise and 
virtuous attempt to establish liberty, and a heroic struggle to 
defend 1t—by the flagitious wickedness of Ruesia—by the foul 
treachery of Prussia—by the unprincipled accesmon of Austria— 
and by the short-sighted as well as mean spirited acquiescence 
of all the nations of Europe 1] the first partition, the sacred- 
ness of ancient posseamon, the mght of every people to 1ta own 
soil, were universally regarded as the guardian principles of 
European independence They gained strength from that pro- 
gress of civilization which they and secured, and the 
violation of them seemed to be in a great degree precluded by the 
Jealoumes of great states, and by the wise combinations of the 
smaller communities Confederacies were formed, long wars 
were carried on, to prevent the of 
states by legitumate conquest To prevent a nation from acquir- 
ing the power of domg wrong to others was the great object of 
negotiation and war These principles were just and wise, as 
the preservation of the balance of power was in truth the only 
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lasted for three days, and was by far the hardest 
fought in all these Italian campaigns. If David- 
owich had been at hand with only half of his 
20,000 men, or if old Wurmeer, leaving Mantua 
to take care of itself, had come up while Bona- 
parte was sacrificing his best men in obstinate 
and fruitless efforts to carry the bridge of Arcole, 
or when the French army was divided, one part 
on one side of the Alpone and the rest on the 
other side, the invaders must have been exter- 
minated. But so bright an hypothesis was not 
to be realized by Austrian generals, or by any 
other generals for many a year to come. Un- 
disturbed in flanks and rear, Bonaparte fought 
on, with a terrific loss to his own army, and 
yet, after all, he did not carry the brdge of 
Arcole The attacks of the 15th were renewed 
on the 16th. On the 17th the Corsican general 
threw a bridge over the Alpone, and sent Au- 
gereau across to advance along the left bank, 
with a strong column to take the defenders of 
the bridge in flank. Augereau succeeded in his 
object and gamed possession of the village of 
Arcole, Alvinzi then made his retreat upon Vi- 
cenza and Bassano, where he took up his winter- 
quarters The French estimate his loss at 4000 
in killed and wounded, and as many in prisoners; 
they do not state their own loss, but it must 
necessarily have been immense, 

On the same day that Alvinzi began his retreat 
from the left bank of the Adige, Davidowich, as 
if waking from a drunken sleep, came blundering 
down by Ala to the nght bank of that river, and 
entered the Italian plains between Peschiera and 
Verona, but Bonaparte, who had now nothing 
else to do, turned against him with his supenor 
and victorious forces, and presently drove him 
back to Ala, to Roveredo, and the steep hills that 
overhang the Tyrol pass. Thus ended what was 
not incorrectly called the third Itahan campaign 
of the year 1796 ; and thus Bonaparte had beaten 
successively Beaulieu, Wurmser, and Alvinzi‘ 
effectual security of all independent nations against oppression 
But im the case of Poland, a nation was robbed of ita ancient 
territory without the pretence of any wrong that could justify 
war, without even those forms of war which could bestow on the 
acquisition the name of conquest It was an attack on the 
balance of power, the great outwork of national mdependence 
itself It xs a cruel and bitter aggravation of this calamity, 
that the crime was perpetrated under the pretence of the wise 
and just principle of maintamung the eqwiibriuam—as 2f that 
principle had any value but 1ts tendency to prevent such crimes 
—as rf an equal division of the booty bore any resemblance to s 
joint exertaon to prevent the robbery But in truth, the equality 
of the partition did not hinder 1t from bemg the very worst and 
most dangerous disturbance of the balance of power It left 
the balance between three powerful states, as 1t was before, but 
1t destroyed the balance between the strong and the weak It 
strengthened the strong, and 1t taught them how to render thar 
strength irremstible by combmation In the case of private 
highwaymen and pirates, a fair divimon of the booty tends, no 
doubt, to the harmony of the gang and the safety of its mem-~- 
bers, but renders them more formidable to the honest and 
peaceable part of mankind.”—Sir James Machntosh 
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Meeting of parliament—Debate on the budget—Dnfficulties of the Bank of England—Remedial measures of parlia- 
ment—Mutinies in the fleete—. of the mutineers—Mutiny of the Channel fleet at Portamouth— 
Mutiny at Sheerness—Richard Parker, 1ta leader—Suppression of the mutinies—Naval victory of J ervis off 
Cape St. Vincent, and of Duncan off Camperdown—Caricature invasion of Britain by the French—The war 
in Italy—Suocessful operations of the French—Bonaparte’s advance into the Venetian dominions—Venice 
occupied and revolutionized by the French—Bonaparte’s negotiations with Austria—Peace of Campo Formio 
between France and Austria—Its terms—Revolutionary movements in Paris—Reaction of the French royalists 
against the directory—Bonaparte interposes in behalf of the directory—Their power restored and their oppo- 
nents banished—Re-assembling of parhament—Symptoms of revolt in Ireland—Sympathy of the Iruh with 
the French revolution—They adopt the example—The chief Irish revolutionists and ther proceedings—Their 
negotiations with the French —Detection of their conspiracy—Apprehension and death of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald—The Irsh revolutionists break out into open revolt—They are defeated and suppressed— 
General Humbert arrives from France to their assistance—He 1s defeated and compelled to surrender—Defeat 
of a French squadron bound for Ireland—Colonel Coote’s unsuccessful attack on Ostend—Capture of Minorca 
by Admiral Duckworth—St Domingo abandoned by the British troops—Aggression of France upon Switzer- 
land—The Swiss defeated—The French enter Berne—Oppression of the Papal government by the French 
republicans—Revolt in Rome—The French troops take possession of the city—They depose and banish the 
pope—They revolutionize Piedmont—Bonaparte embarks for the conquest of Egypt—Malta surrenders to 
him—The French army arrives at Alexandria—Battle of the Pyramids and defeat of the Mamelukes—Nelson’s 
pursuit of the French fleet—H:s mgnal victory over 1t at Aboular Bay—lIts total destruction—Turkey declares 
war against France—Encouragement afforded by Nelson’s victory at Aboular Bay—Ruseis in alhance with 
Britaun against France. 


m iOON after the close of the last ses- emperor. On the 13th of November, Fox tn- 
sion, the British parliament had umphantly moved “That his majesty’s ministers, 
been dissolved by proclamation. having authorized and directed, at different times, 
The new parliament assembled on | and without the consent and during the sitting 
the 6th of October, 1796, and was ; of parliament, the issue of various sums of money 
3 ® | opened by a speech from the throne, | for the service of his imperial majesty, and also 
in which his majesty repeated his anxious wish | for the service of the army under the Prince of 
for an honourable peace, and announced the in- | Condé, have acted contrary to their duty, and to 
tended fruitless and degrading mission of Lord the trust reposed in them, and have thereby vio- 
Malmesbury to Paris Allusion was also made lated the constitutional privileges of this house ” 
to the success of our arms in the East and West Pitt took up good ground, by admitting that 1t 
Indies, and to the brilliant campaign of the | | was an irregular act which he had hazarded, know- 
Archduke Charles. The usual addresses passed ing his responsibility, but not doubting his duty ; 
without a division. | that he had had only a choice of difficulties, from 
On the 7th of November, Pitt opened the ; the exigencies of our ally on the one side, and 
budget. The money required by ministers was from the public panic, on account of the scarcity 





£27,945,000. Among the ways and means they 
proposed was a new Ivan of £18,000,000 There 
seemed to be, on the whole, a good English spirit 
in the house. Whatever Pitt said that was ani- 
mating, as to the courage and resources of the 
country, and our capability of achieving the 
safety of Europe, our own glory and permanent 
advantage, was well cheered. but Fox, on the 
other hand, was heard in dead silence when he 
endeavoured to attribute the zeal shown in the 
new loan, called the loyalty loan, to a desire of 


of specie at home, on the other. When Pitt sat 
down, the Hon Charles Bathurst Bragge, trea- 
surer of the navy, moved an amendment upon 
Fox’s resolution, to the effect that the advance 
to the emperor, “though not to be drawn into 
precedent but upon occasions of special neces- 
sity, was, under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, a justifiable and proper exercise of the dis- 
cretion vested in his majesty’s ministers by the 
vote of credit, and calculated to produce conse- 
quences which have proved highly advantageous 


peace.’ It had been stated by Pitt, in his speech | to the common cause, and to the general inter- 
on opening the budget, that ministers had made | ests of Europe ;” and this was carried by a majo- 
an advance of £1,200,000, to the hard-pressed , rity of 285 to 81. 

“Te Franch Lawrence to Burka —Zipuielary Gorrependmes, | ‘The precipitate return of Lord Malmesbury 


from Paris was followed, on the 26th of Decem- 
ber, by a message from the king to parliament, 
in which his majesty declared that the rupture 
of the negotiation did not proceed from the want 
of a sincere desire on his part for the restoration 
of peace, but from the excessive pretensions of 
the enemy, which were incompatible with the 
permanent interests of this country and the 
general security of Europe. 
During the last year the directors 
A.D 1797. of the Bank of England had several 
times represented to the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer their inability of supplying his rapid 
and increasing demands. The dread of an in- 
vasion had, moreover, produced a run upon the 
bank for specie, and certain opposition pamphlets 
and journals had done their best to increase this 
panic, as a likely means of overthrowing Pitt ; 
not bearing in mind that 1t might have over- 
thrown the country as well. On the 9th of 
February, the bank directors nformed Pitt that 
to comply with his new request of making a 
further advance of £1,500,000 as a loan to Ire- 
land, would most probably force the directors 
to shut their doors In this alarming state of 
affairs, the privy council, on Sunday, the 26th, 
sent an order prohibiting the directors of the 
Bank of England from issuing any cash or specie 
10 payment, till the sense of parliament could 
be taken, and measures be adopted for supporting 
public credit. This decisive step was announced 
to parliament on the next day by a royal message; 
and the subject was immediately taken into con- 
sideration by both lords and commons The 
opposition testified as much glee as a noted smug- 
gler is said to have done at seeing the old Cus- 
tom-house on fire This must crush the cold 
proud munister, who prided himself most of all 
on his financial ability, or nothing would. Fox 
exultingly gave notice that he should feel it 
necessary to move an inquiry into all the past 
transactions between the bank and the minister, 
and said several things very proper to keep up 
the panic, and destroy what little credit there 
was left atthat moment. Sheridan, Whitbread, 
and others made motions with the same animus 
Mhnisterial motions were carried in both houses 
for appointing by ballot a secret committee to 
examine into the affairs of the bank. In the 
meanwhile the bank was authorized to issue small 
notes. The secret committee soon reported that 
there was a clear balance or surplus belonging to 
the bank, of £3,826,890, exclusive of a debt from 
government of £11,666,800; that the bank had 
lately experienced a drain of cash, owing to the 
prevalence of alarm; that, as this alarm might 
continue, the bank might be deprived of the 
means of supplying the cash necessary for the 
exigencies of the public service; and that there- 
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fore it was proper to continue the measures al- 
ready taken, for such time and under such limi- 
tations as should seem expedient to parliament. 
The commons having resolved themselves into a 
committee of the whole house to take this report 
into consideration, Pitt moved for a bill to con- 
tinue and confirm for a limited timethe restriction 
of the issue of specie by the Bank of England; and, 
after various clauses had been added, chiefly by 
ministers themselves, this bill was passed. The 
bank was to be authorized to issue specie to the 
amount of £100,000 for the accommodation of 
private bankers and traders ; and saving and ex- 
cept to the army and navy, who were to be paid 
in cash, bank notes were to be a legal tender to 
all The government immediately guaranteed a 
further loan of £2,000,000for our ally the emperor. 

While parliament was sitting mutinies broke 
out in the fleets, which gave far greater alarm 
than the bank suspending cash payments. For 
some time discontents had prevailed among the 
seamen, the principal subjects of which were the 
miserable smallness of their pay and of the 
Greenwich pensions, neither of which had been 
augmented since the reign of Charles II.; the 
very unequal distribution of prize-money, which 
gave almost everything to the admirals and 
superior officers, leaving next to nothing to the 
petty officers and the crews; the excessive harsh- 
ness and severity of the discipline, and the 
haughty and tyrannical behaviour of many of 
the officers. Wuithm three days, at the begin- 
ning of the month of March, Lord Howe, who 
still held the chief command of the Channel fleet, 
but who was then at Bath for the benefit of his 
health, received four petitions, from the Royal 
George, Formidable, Ramillies, and Queen Char- 
lotte, soliciting the interposition of his lordship, as 
the seamen’s friend, with the admiralty, in order 
that the seamen might in their turn experience 
an act of munificence like that which had been 
shown to the army and militia, in the provision 
made for an increase to their pay, and for their 
wives and families. Lord Howe, considering their 
tone rather mutinous, submitted the four petitions 
to Earl Spencer, the head of the admiralty, and 
wrote to the port-admiral, Sir Peter Parker, and 
to Lord Bridport, who was holding the command 
of the Channel fleet under him (Earl Howe). Sir 
Peter and Lord Bridport replied, that the peti- 
tions (three of which seemed to be in the same 
handwriting) were the work of some 11]-disposed 
person; and in consequence of this reply, both 
Lord Howe and Earl Spencer thought that no 
danger was to be apprehended But on the 12th 
of April the board of admiralty were startled 
by Sir Peter Parker, who reported that intelh- 
gence had been communicated to him of a regular 
plan, concerted, some time before, by the seamen 
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to take the command of the ships from their; With him a redress of all their grievances, and 
officers, which plan was to be carried into exe- the king’s pardon ; the consequence of which was 


cution on the 16th of April. Instantly orders 
were given by telegraph from London to Porta- 
mouth for the fleet to proceed to sea. But, when 
Admiral Lord Bridport made the signal to pre- 
pare for sailing, the seamen mounted the rigging, 
instead of going to the capstan, and gave tremen- 


dous cheers—cheers of defiance This astounding 


act was followed by others still more decisive 

the men took all command from their captains 
and officers; they appointed “delegates,” two 
from each ship, who met in council in the great 
cabin of the Queen Charlotte, Lord Howe's flag- 
ship; and there they wrote and issued orders to 
all the seamen of the fleet to take oaths of fidel- 
ity to the cause. By the 17th every man was 
sworn They put on shore a good many officers 
whom they accused of oppression, keeping the 
others on board as prisoners or hostages , but at 
the same time they passed resolutions to maintain 
order and sobriety, and to pay all due respect to 
the officers on board from whom they had taken 
thecommand. To strike terror, ropes were then 
reeved (the sailors’ preparation for hanging) at 
the fore-yardarms of every ship, but they found 
no occasion to use this tackle, except for ducking 
minor offenders There is no denying or con- 
cealing the fact—the men had been ill-paid, ill- 
fed, shamefully neglected by the country which 
depended upon them for its all, and in many 
instances harshly and brutally treated by their 
officers, and belly-pinched and plundered by the 
pursers. But not a drop of blood was spilled, 
nor, after the landing of the obnoxious officers, 
was there so much as an insult offered. Puuish- 
ments were inflicted on all who got drunk, or 
misconducted themselves in any way The mu- 
tineers allowed all frigates with convoys to sail, 
in order not to injure the commerce of the 
country. The thirty-two delegates drew up and 
signed a petition to parliament and another to 
the admiralty , their language was respectful, and 
their demands were very far from exorbitant. 
Government was new in an extremity of alarm. 
The board of admiralty was transferred to Ports- 
mouth, and a kind of negotiation was entered 
upon with the mutineers. After some discussion 
1t was notified to the sailors that their demands 
were comphed with, and that it was expected 
that all would return to their duty. The dele- 
gates, however, declared it to be the general 
resolution that nothing could be agreed to which 
was not sanctioned by parliament, and 
teed by the king’s proclamation; and one of the 


that obedience was immediately restored. 

From April 23d to May 7th the fleet remained 
in due subordination, when a fresh mutiny broke 
out, on a suspicion among the sailors that the 
promises made to them would be violated. Lord 
Howe, whose influence in the navy was greater 
than that of any other person, then went down, 
and his addresses and assurances having fully 
satisfied their minds, they were again reduced to 
order. In all these measures the seamen lying 
at Plymouth concurred On May 8th, the min- 
istry laid before the House of Commons estimates 
for the augmentation of pay to the seamen and 
marines of the navy, the sum of which was stated 
at £436,000 Mr Pitt, m moving for this grant, 
deprecated any discussion in the house of the 
case, and hoped that it would pass its judgment 
by a silent vote. The opposition, however, urged 
that the ministers had been culpably negligent 
in not having applied to the house sooner on the 
business, and a motion of censure to that purpose 
‘was made, it was, however, negatived, and a bill 
for the increase of pay in the navy, with a clause 
for continuimg the pay to wounded seamen till 
cured, passed into a law. At the demand of the 
sailors, who charged them with oppression and 
tyranny, one admiral (Colpoys), four captains, 
twenty-nine heutenants,seventeen master’s mates, 
twenty-five midshipmen, five captains of marines, 
three heutenants of marines, four surgeons, and 
about thirteen petty officers, were withdrawn 
from the service, and others appointed to fill 
their places. 

While these things were transacting in Ports- 
mouth, a fresh mutiny broke out at Sheerness. 
At first it gave little alarm, as 1t was reasonably 
calculated that the terms which had satisfied 
Lord Bridport’s ships, and which were to be ex- 
tended to all ships and fleets whatsoever, would 
satisfy the mutineers at Sheerness, but great 
was the consternation when, on the 20th of May, 
many of the ships lying at the Nore, and soon 
afterwards nearly all of those belonging to the 
North Sea fleet, hoisted the red flag, chose two 
delegates from every ship, and went much farther 
than their precursors had done, by electing a 
president, who styled himself “President of the 
Floating Republic.” This mutiny was, in fact, 
altogether different from the other; and it was 
met in a very different spirit by all classes on 
shore. The Portsmouth men had demanded 
nothing but a redress of long-accumulated and 

ing grievances; in the midst of alarm the 


crying 
admirals having used menaces on the occasion, ; sympathy of the nation went along with them ; 
the mutiny bore a more hostile aspect than before. but these madmen at the Nore had been per- 
At length, Lord Bridport went aboard, hoisted verted by some floating demagogues, and had no 
his flag, and acquainted them that he brought grievances left to complain of, and no demands 
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to make but such as were ridiculous, or incom- 
patible with the service; and, like so many other 
half or wholly jacobinized classes of men, they 
knew not what they were aiming at. It appears 
that their chief perverter was the very aspiring 
man they had elected for their president. This 
was Richard Parker, a native of Scotland, and 
at one time a little tradesman of Edinburgh, who 
had ruined his affairs by a too close attention to 
politics, and who had then abandoned his wife, 
and entered on board a man-of-war as a common 
sailor. The man had some education, and he had 
frequented debating clubs and reforming societies 
until he conceited himself an orator and a states- 
map. Under his direction a committee of twelve 
was appointed in every ship; and these commit- 
tees decided upon all affairs, and upon the merits 
of the respective delegates. There were some 
minor arrangements, which showed how attentive 
a student Parker had been in the school of the 
Edinburgh clubs. On the 20th of May the dele- 
gates delivered “A Statement of the Demands of 
the Sailors,” peremptorily insisting upon compli- 
ance as the only condition upon which they would 
return to their duty. ,This mutiny was the more 
alarming, as the position of the ships enabled 
them to establish an effectual blockade of the 
port of Londun. Two vessels laden with stores 
and provisions they seized and appropriated 
The conduct of the Foxite opposition, who had 
done great mischief during the previous mutiny, 
by delaying the munuister’s bill in favour of the 
seamen, was at this present crisis unpatriotic in 
the extreme. On the 26th of May, when the 
mind of the country was wholly occupied and 
agitated by the daring conduct of Parker and his 
delegates, Mr Grey rose in the House of Com- 
mons to move for a sweeping reform wn parlra- 
ment He was seconded by Erskine, and sup- 
ported by Sir Francis Burdett, Sur Richard Hill, 
Sir Wilham Dolben, Mr Smith, Mr. Pollen, Mr. 
Fox, the great leader, and others of his party. 
The vast majority of the house testified their dis- 
gust at the time chosen for agitating such a ques- 
tion, and the motion was smothered by a vote of 
258 against 93. Nota man of the defeated party 
could have had the shadow of a hope that the 
motion would pass; but now they pretended to 
be driven to despair by its rejection, and by the 
numbers and obstinacy of the Pittites; and Fox 
and most of his friends instantly seceded from 
parliament, declaring their attendance there use- 
less; retired into the country, and hoisted as it 
were the black flag of despair to the English 
people, or to the, at that time, very limited por- 
tion of the nation that was eager for a reform of 
the House of Commons. Some of the seceders 
returned to their seats, and attended occasionally 
to their parliamentary duties; but none of them 
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returned during Parker’s mutiny, and from this 
time till the month of February, 1800, Fox spoke 
only three or four times in the house. 

The members who remained at their posts be- 
haved with becoming spirit, and imparted addi- 
tional firmness to the government, The buoys 
at the mouth of the river were taken up, bat- 
teries were erected alongshore for firing red-hot 
shot, and a proclamation was issued declaring 
the ships in a state of rebellion, and forbidding 
all intercourse whatever with them Fierce dis- 
sensions now broke out among the mutineers, 
who became sensible that their fellow-seamen 1n 
the other fleets and the whole nation were against 
them. For some time they had been sick of 
Parker’s long speeches, and had deprived him of 
his presidency On the 4th of June, the king’s 
birthday, the whole mutinous fleet, to prove its 
loyalty, fired a royal salute and displayed all the 
gay colours and flags usual on such occasions, the 
red flag being struck during the ceremony on 
board every ship except the Sandwich, where 
Parker was. A day or two after this, several of 
the ships deserted the rebels, who pointed their 
guns at them, but did not fire, and went for pro- 
tection either up the Thames or under the guns 
of Sheerness, In those that remained, the well- 
disposed rose upon the determined rebels, and 
many wounds were given and some few lives lost. 
By the 13th of June the bloody flag had disap- 
peared from every mast-head , and on the follow- 
ing morning the crew of the Sandwich carned 
the ship under the guns at Sheerness, and gave 
up ex-President Parker to a guard of soldiers, 
who carried him on shore Parker was solemnly 
tried, and was hanged at the yard-arm of the 
Sandwich on the 30th. A few of the delegates 
were executed shortly after, some of the rng- 
leaders were flogged through the fleet, and others 
were left under sentence on board prison-ships ; 
but the general good behaviour of our fleets at 
sea, and Admiral Duncan’s victory off Camper- 
down, gave an excellent occasion for the exercise 
of royal mercy, and in October a general pardon 
was proclaimed. The mutiny at the Nore, which 
had madness for its ongin and nothing but muis- 
chief for its end, was thus put down with (for 
the times) a very small sacrifice of human life. 
From the other mutiny may be dated the most 
rapid improvement in the management and con- 
dition of our sailors, with a proportionate im- 
provement in the discipline and spirit of the men 
and the gallantry of their officers 

On the 20th of July the king prorogued par- 
liament. 

“The year of mutinies” was not altogether an 
inglorious year to the British navy. On the 14th 
of February the late Mediterranean fleet, under 
Admiral Sir John Jervis, fell in, off Cape St. 
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Vincent, with the great Spanish fleet, just come 
out of Cadiz under the command of Don José de 
Cordova, who had recently superseded Langara. 
The Spaniards had twenty-seven sail of the line, 
the English only fifteen; but the greater part of 
the Spanish crews were about equally destitute 
of seamanship and spirit; and Nelson, who was 
in himself worth a whole squadron of line-of- 
battle ships, was with Sir John Jervis, and exe- 
cuted all the daring and really brillant part of 
the action. By breaking the hme, by battering 
and boarding, four Spanish ships of the line, in- 
cluding one of 112 guns, were taken, and all the 
rest were driven into Cadiz and there blockaded. 
The news of this opportune victory reached Lon- 
don at the time of the panic caused by the state 
of the Bank of England, and had a great effect 
m reviving the national spirit. Sir John Jervis 
was made Earl St. Vincent, and Nelson a knight 
of the Bath. 

On the 11th of October Admiral Duncan, with 
sixteen sail of the line, attacked a Dutch fleet of 
eleven sail of the line and four 56-gun ships, 
which had stolen out of the Texel during a storm, 
and which was on its way to join the great French 
fleet at Brest. The Dutch admiral, De Winter, 
his officers and crews, fought their ships in a very 
different style from the Spaniards—fought them 
like brave men and excellent sailors—like worthy 
descendants of those who had so long disputed 
with us the empire of the seas. Their infenority 
of force was very considerable, and the only par- 
ticularly glorious part of the action, on the side 
of the British, was the daring way in which they 
ran between the Dutch line, close in-shore, and 
the dangerous coast; thus setting an example 
which Nelson afterwards followed at the battle 
of the Nile. After a most obstinate combat, and 
a terrible loss in killed and wounded on either 
side, Admiral de Winter struck ; and eight ships 
of the line, two 56-gun ships, and two frigates, 
remained as trophies of victory to the British ; 
but they were little more than trophies, being 
riddled in their hulls like sieves, and otherwise 
80 cut to pieces as.to be nearly all incapable of 
repair. This victory off Camperdown excited a 
rapturous joy at home. Duncan was very pro- 
perly elevated to the peerage. In the meanwhile, 
in the month of July, misled by incorrect intelli- 
gence, Nelson with a small force had made a very 
unfortunate attack on Santa Cruz, in the island 
of Teneriffe, which had ended in the loss of his 
own right arm and of the lives of some 200 of 
his men. 

Before proceeding to the war on the Continent, 
we must mention a strange expedition of the 
French to the English coast, which occurred 
during the money-panic. On the 20th of Feb- 
ruary four vessels, three of them old French fri- 
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gates, came to anchor in the Bristol Channel off 
Ilfracombe. They had troops on board, but no 
attempt was made to land there, as the North 
Devonshire volunteers presently lined the coast. 
The ships stood over to the Welsh coast, and 
there, in a bay near Fishguard, the troops were 
disembarked. They advanced into the wild coun- 
try of Pembrokeshire, apparently without know- 
ing whither they were gomg. The alarm was 
spread rapidly; the Welsh collected on every 
bill and in every valley to oppose them; and 
more than 3000 men, including 700 well-trained 
militia, with Lord Cawdor at their head, marched 
directly against the invaders, who, without firing 
a shot, laid down their arms and surrendered 
as prisoners of war. There were 1400 of them, 
without artillery, but well supplied with ammu- 
nition. The men were in rags, and looked more 
hke felons escaped from prison, than soldiers. 

In order to strengthen the armies in Italy, the 
victorious Archduke Charles had been left weak 
on the Rhine. He recovered Fort Kehl at the 
beginning of the year ; but Moreau, strongly rein- 
forced, again reduced that important fortress, and 
defeated the Austrians in a great battle in the 
month of Apml. Nearly at the same moment 
Hoche, who commanded on the Lower Rhine, 
defeated General Krey; and other French divi- 
sions were again advancing into the heart of Ger- 
many, when their march was suspended by the 
intelhgence that the emperor was negotiating for 
a peace with Bonaparte. 

Both the young republican general and the old 
Austrian marshal had received reinforcements 
during the winter. Alvinzi, as early as the 
month of January, took the field with 50,000 
men, intending not merely to relieve Wurmeer, 
but also to drive the French from the whole line 
of the Adige; but he again divided his forces; 
was defeated at Rivoli on the 14th of January ; 
and after General Provera, who had surrendered 
with 2000 men the year before, had surrendered 
with a division of 5000 men now, old Wurmser, 
being reduced to extremities for want of provi- 
sions, was obliged to capitulate in Mantua. 

The pope was unable to pay the enormous con- 
tributions demanded from him. After the sur- 
render of Mantua the French overran the greater 
part of the Papal States, scattered with a few 
shots some 6000 or 8000 very unwarlike troops 
in the pope’s pay, took possession of the city and 
port of Ancona, and at Tolentino dictated new 
and still harsher conditions of peace to the help- 
leas head of the Catholic church. By this time 
Austria had poured another army to the frontiers 
of Italy, and had given the command of it to the 
Archduke Charles. But this last Austrian army 
was composed almost entirely of raw recruits, and 
of the disheartened fragments of the forces of 
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at the battle of Cape St. Vincent Commodore Nelson was in 
command of the Caffazn, a 74-gun line-of-battle ship. When 
the attack upon the Spanish fleet began the Commodore thrust 
his vessel into the thick of the fight again and again, until she 
became httle better than a wreck. All the gear aloft was shot 
away, and the Caffain was almost incapable of further service— 
except with her guns—when she was hotly attacked by the Sas 
Nicolas. Just at that moment, however, this line-of-battle ship 
ran foul of the Sas Josef, a huge ship of 112 guns, and the two 
Spanish vessels became interlocked, and helpless. Nelson saw 
his opportunity and seized it. He put the helm a-starboard, 
and when his ship crashed into the Sa# Nicolas he leapt on 
board, followed by his men. They soon cleared the Spaniard’s 
decks, and hauled down the Spanish flag with a cheer. Then, 
without a moment’s delay, Nelson sprang into the main-chains 
of the other Spanish vessel, the San _Jose/, followed by marines 
and seamen. There the fight was short and sharp, and when it 
was over two great Spanish ships had fallen before a vessel 
which had been virtually disabled. 
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Beaulieu, Wurmser, Davidowich, Alvinzi; and of, had made up their minds to overthrow that 
the archduke, instead of being left to his own aristocratic republic, to appropriate all its terri- 
genius and ready resources, was checked andem- tories on the Continent, together with the city of 
barrassed by the aulic council 
at Vienna. On the other side, 
the French, already superior in 
numbers, were flushed with vic- 
tory; and General Bernadotte, 
who had quitted the army of the 
Rhine, joined Bonaparte with 
20,000 men. After sustaining 
some terrible defeats in the 
month of March on the Taglia- 
mento, the archduke retreated 
slowly and in admirable order 
towards Vienna, in the hope of 
receiving reinforcements from 
that capital and from Hungary, 
and of drawing the French into 
the hereditary states, where a 
population enthusiastically de- 
voted to the emperor would be 
sure to rise en masse and attack them on their Venice itself, seated on its hundred isles, to keep 
flanks and rear. The campaign was not hope- all this as an affiliated or dependent republic, or 
less; the archduke was full of confidence and _, to barter 1t away (after having well plundered it) 
ardour, the French, who had violated the con- | for territory elsewhere and other advantages! In 





Tae Grand CANAL AND Doce’s Palace, VENICE —From Prout’s Continental Annual 


tinental territories of the republic of Venice, ; a secret article to the preliminaries Bona 


were apprehensive of an attack on their rear 
from that quarter; General Laudon was pouring 
through the valleys of the Tyrol with another 
Austrian division, was driving back the French 
detachments on the Upper Adige, and was almost 
on the edge of the plains of Lombardy. Bona- 
parte was full of anxiety; but, disguising this 
feeling, and suddenly pretending to deplore the 
horrors of war, and to be anxious, merely for 
humanity’s sake, for a peace, he wrote a very 
flattering letter to the archduke, calling him the 
saviour of Germany, and representing England 
as the only power in Europe that had an inter- 
est in continuing the war. The archduke re- 
ferred him for an answer to Vienna Bonaparte 
was now at Judenburg, in Upper Styria, about 
eight days’ march from Vienna; but notwith- 
standing the successes of Moreau and Hoche, 
there was no republican army in the valley of 
the Danube to co-operate with him, he had many 
streams to pass, and several dangerous defiles 
before him, and behind him the Lombard-Vene- 
tians, though without any aid from their timid, 
contemptible government, were actually rising in 
insurrection, it being reported among the people, 
who had many wrongs to avenge, that the French 
army had got inclosed in the mountain passes of 
Carniola and Styria, and would inevitably be com- 
pelled to lay down their arms. 

The French, on their first advance into the 
Venetian dominions, and many months before 
any popular insurrection was heard of or thought 


now agreed to give the neutral state of Venice to 
Austria in compensation for her losses This 
done, Bonaparte hurried back to the Adige, took 
®& Sanguinary vengeance for some disgraceful ex- 
cesses which had been committed by the people 
of Verona and its neighbourhood, sent his pro- 
pagandists into the city of Venice, to excite a 
mad democratic party into insurrection against 
the doge and the aristocrats by promising 
them hberty and equality, and by setting up the 
tree of hberty under the shadow of the winged 
lion in the square of St. Mark ; roused the people 
to rebellion in Bergamo, Brescia, and other towns, 
got possession of the castles and other fortified 
places by pretending that he meant merely to 
keep them until a free, democratic, and essen- 
tially independent republican government could 
be settled by delegates and representatives of the 
people (in all these deeds a body of Poles, who 
had been so recently duped, betrayed, and then 
beaten out of their own country, were active and 
zealous co-operators with the French); introduced. 
surreptitiously troops into Venice, and next, with 
something plainer than words, told the doge and 
the senate that the people must have a new con- 
stitution and form of government, and that they 
must resign, which the equivocating, heartless 
cowards did in the month of May. Bonaparte 
then took possession of the arsenal and docks, 


1 The correspondence of Bonaparte, pubbshed by Panckoucke, 
fally establishes this fact, which is proved by a mass of other 
evidence equally incontrovertable 
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with all their stores and all the ships of war; a 
provisional government of the required demo- 
cratic form was established, and the democratized 
people insulted their pusillanimous, degenerate 
nobles with impunity, sang the “Ca ira” with the 
French soldiery, and danced round the tree of 
liberty in the square of St. Mark in an ecstasy, 
and down to the last moment, without any fore- 
boding that they and their country were to be 
given up to the hated rule of the Austrian Kaiser 
At the same time, but with much less deception 
and difficulty, Genoa was democratized and affil- 
1ated. The shuffling senate and aristocracy of 
that once proud republic had hoped to preserve 
themselves by their neutrality, and their secret 
co-operation with the French; but one fine day 
in June the democrats of the city hoisted the red 
nightcap, and told them that their government 
was no longer compatible with the improved 
notions of the times. Four millions of livres 
were wrung from the principal nobility, and sent 
to the five kings at the Luxemburg, a French 
garrison took possession of the city, and of the 
mountain fortifications which gird 1t ; and all who 
gainsaid what was done were put under arrest, 
while the peasants who attempted to defend their 
native mountains and their homesteads were tried 
by martial law and shot. 

All this while negotiations were goimg on, and 
the young republican general was browbeating 
the Austrian diplomatists, now hinting that he 
might have gained much more for France by con- 
tinuing the war, and now threatening to shatter 
Austria like a potsherd. As England was now 
clearly to be left in the war without a single ally, 
Pitt, as early as the month of June, intimated to 
the directory a willingness to enter into a new 
negotiation The directors, who had taken up 
and echoed Bonaparte’s note that France loved 
peace, agreed to the opening of conferences at 
Lisle In the beginning of July, Lord Malmes- 
bury repaired to that city, and continued there 
exchanging useless notes and receiving many 1n- 
sults until the middle of September, when he 
was ordered to quit the place within four and 
twenty hours. Again, as we believe, Pitt was 
driven into a humiliating negotiation without any 
expectation of concluding a treaty ; and again the 


French, while pretending to negotiate and to | 


blame the insincerity of the Enghsh cabinet, 
were stirring up insurrection and civil war in 
Ireland. 

On the 17th of October the definitive treaty of 
peace between France and Austria was signed at 
Campo Formio, near Udine. The emperor ceded 
to France all the Netherlands, and the left bank 
of the Rhine, with Mayence, the great outpost 
and bulwark of Germany ; he gave up, nominally 
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that he had held in Lombardy, acknowledging 
the independence of the Milanese and Mantuan 
states, under their new name of the “Cisalpine 
Republic ;” and he consented that the French re- 
public should have the Ionian Islands, which 
then belonged to Venice, and the Venetian pos- 
sessions in Albania. The French republic, on ita 
part consented (which was the word) that the em- 
peror should take and keep Venice, and its ter- 
ritory in Italy as far as the Adige, together with 
Istria, at the head of that sea, and all Venetian 
Dalmatia, on the opposite side of the Adriatic. 
The Venetian provinces between the Adige and 
the Adda were to be incorporated with that poli- 
tical phantom, the Cisalpine republic. The em- 
peror, who, 1n the case of Venice, had admitted 
the principle of taking neutral or friendly states 
as compensations from an enemy, was also to have 
an increase of territory in Germany at the ex- 
pense of Bavaria, and his feudatory and relative 
by marriage, the Duke of Modena, was to have 
the Brisgau. Modena, Massa, Carrara, and all the 
Papal provinces of Bologna, Ferrara, Ravenna, 
Faenza and Rimini, as far as the Rubicon, were 
declared to be annexed to the Cisalpine republic 
aforesaid. Tuscany, Parma, Rome, and Naples 
were left to their old governments and monarchic 
institutions; but, except Naples, they were all in 
complete subjection to France and her hege vassals 
the new Italan republicans, who never ceased 
promoting plots and conspiracies against the said 
established governments From these mancu- 
vres Naples itself was certainly not exempted 
Numerous turmouls, conspiracies, and changes 
had taken place in Paris In 1796 the Montag- 
nards and Jacobins made a terrible effort to re- 
cover the power they had lost; but their deep 
conspiracy was detected at the moment it was 
about to break out by the vigilant directors, who 
had organized a very complete system of espion- 
age and treachery; and Gracchus Babceuf, be- 
trayed by one Gnisel, a brother-conspirator, was 
arrested by night, and all his papers, containing 
every particular of the plot, were found and 
seized Forthwith all the chiefs of the conspir- 
acy, as Vadier, Amar, Choudieu, Drouet (the 
hero of Varennes), Rosignol (whose name in the 
Vendée was “Devil”), Ricord, and a great many 
others, were captured There was an attempt 
made to liberate them and arrest the directors; 
but it failed, and Gracchus Babeeuf and Darthé 
were condemned to death, the rest to deportation. 
On hearing their sentence, Babceuf and Darthé 
stabbed themselves with concealed daggers ; but, 
not doing the thing effectually, they were both 
carried to the scaffold in a half-dead state, and 
guillotined. These men were about the last of 
the honest fanatics of the revolution, and they left 


to the natives, but virtually to the French, all ! behind them few or none but selfish time-servers, 
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or men prepared by want of principle, or want of 
courage, to conform to the course of events, be it 
what it might, and to submit to that military 
despotism which was already forging for France. 
Before the tral and execution of Babcoouf, which 
did not take place till March, 1797, the royalists 
in their turn began to conspire against the direc- 
tory and the so-called republic. Two or three 
men, said to be secret emissaries of Monsieur, or 
Lows XVIII, were apprehended in January, 
and accused of attempting to seduce the soldiers 
in the camp at Grenelle. In the month of March, 
when the elections came on for one-third of the 
legislature, some of the ancient noblesse were re- 
turned , and these decided royalists soon formed 
a powerful coalition, in absolute opposition to 
the directory. In May, they were even strong 
enough to get General Pichegru elected president 
of the council of five hundred, and Barbé-Mar- 
bois president of the council of ancients. If 
Pichegru was not a royalist before, the depriving 
him of his high command 1n the army had made 
him one now Barbé-Marbois was a warm and 
honest constitutional royalist In the same 
month when, mn conformity with Siéyes’ last 
constitution, one of the directors went out, Bar- 
thelemy the diplomatist, who was also by this 
time suspected of royalism, was brought 1n to 
fill up the vacancy Loud outcries were raised 
against the extravagance, corruption, and profii- 
gacy of the directional government, the full 
liberty of the press, so often promised, was de- 
manded by the royalists, peace— peace even 
with England—was recommended , some of the 
severest of the decrees against the emigrants and 
nonjuring priests were actually revoked, and the 
coalition were evidently making considerable 
progress, when Director Barras secured the ser- 
vices of the astucious Talleyrand by making him 
minister for foreign affairs, and then appealed to 
General Bonaparte and the victorious army of 
Italy Bonaparte hereupon despatched Auger- 
eau, one of the most devoted and most daring of 
his satellites, to Paris, with termble addresses from 
the army of Italy, which were evidently Bona- 
parte’s own compositions. “Tremble,” said one 
of these mgnificant addresses, “tremble, royalists ! 
From the Adige to the Seine is but a step— 
tremble'” Besides sending army addresses, 
Bonaparte sent a few more millions of livres. 

To overawe the two councils, numerous de- 


1 Few narratives of human suffering are more affecting or so 
full of harrowing details as the Journal ou Temouwgnage de U’ Adju- 
tant General Ramal, Commandant de la Garde du Corps legislatsy, 
de , l'un des Deportes a la Guyane, éc , Lexpmo, 1799, and Depor- 
tation et Naufrage de J J Aymé, ex-leguslateur, swims du Tableau 
de we ef de mort des Deportés, a son de part de la Guyane, pub- 
lished at Pans without a date Ramal escaped with Pichegru 
and some others in an open boat, and after much risk and suf- 
fering having reached, first the Dutch and then the British 
pomeamons in South America, went from Demerara to London 
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tachments of troops were marched into Paris 

Everything announced that a coup Wétat or 
another revolution was at hand. Carnot hated 
royalty and royalists; but he hated three of his 
colleagues in the directory—Barras, Rewbell, 
and La Réveillére-Lepeaux—quite as much; he 
was enraged too at the tone of “that httle Cor- 
sican,” and, though he did not league himself 
with his new brother-director Barthelemy, or 
with the coalition in the legislature, he refused 
to co-operate in the energetic measures proposed 
by Barras and Rewbell Therefore it was they 
determined that Carnot, that rabid republican, 
should be treated even as a royalist, and classed 
with Barthelemy m the Des Ire. The legisla- 
ture, on the motion of Pichegru, decreed the im- 
mediate arming of the national guards, and the 
removal of the regular troops which had been 
brought into the capital or stationed around it. 
But Pichegru hesitated ; others were all for act- 
ing according to law or the new constitution ; 
and, while they were thus delzberating, Bona- 
parte’s own Augereau took the command of the 
troops of the line in and round Paris, put some 
more grape and canister into their guns, and with 
12,000 men, and forty pieces of artillery, sur- 
rounded the Tuileries, and stepped in to execute 
the order of the tnumvirate—Barras, Rewbell, 
and La Réveillére—and arrest all their enemies. 
Pichegru, Willot, General Ramal, and about sixty 
other members of the legislature, were instantly 
arrested and transferred from the Tuileries to the 
Temple, charged with high treason. The trium- 
virate had also proscribed Carnot and Barthe- 
lemy; the first of these personages concealed 
himself, and afterwards escaped, but Barthelemy 
remained to be condemned and deported, or trans- 
ported with his party. Fortunately, the Pari- 
sians had become sick of blood, and “deportation” 
was all the mode.’ The proprietors, editors, and 
writers of forty-two journals (collectively an um- 
mense number) were also condemned to depor- 
tation to French Guiana. It was laid down as 
good, free, 1epubhican law, that for the future the 
directory should have the power of suppressing 
whatsoever journals, or newspapers, pamphlets, 
and books, it might think fit Some cargoes of 
the deported were shipped off for the pestiferous 
settlement in South America; but a good many 
of them remained on the French coast, in prison 
or under strict police surveillance in the Isle of 


and Hamburg Aymé escaped in a United States merchant 
vessel, and narrowly missed being lost on the coast of Scotland, 
near Fraserburgh, having been driven back from the Categat 
by a storm of long sontinuance and great severity The suffer- 
ings of the deported, which extended over so long a period, and 
were so many, began from the moment of ther arrest, and 
from that moment they seem to have been treated with a sys- 
tematic brutahty that leaves httle doubt that the object of thar 
persecutors was to kill them by a slow death, while they got 
credit for humanely saving them from the guillotine 
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Rhé. Merlin de Douai, a timid, submissive lawyer, 
and Francois de Neufch&teau, a man of letters, a 
writer of republican odes, and as servile as Merlin, 
were put into the directory to fill up the places left 
vacant by Barthelemy and Carnot. Such was the 
revolution or coup d@état of the 18th Fructidor. 

The British parliament re-assembled on the 
2d of November. The speech from the throne 
dwelt on the excessive pretensions of the French; 
the failure of the negotiations at Lusle, the fiour- 
ishing state of trade and the revenue, our naval 
victories and our new conquests in the West In- 
dies; and it once more recommended those vigor- 
ous exertions which alone could make peace at- 
tainable. As Fox and other great orators of the 
opposition continued in their secession, there 
was little interest in the very slight opposition 
offered to the addresses, or in any of the debates 
which followed during the session. The army 
and navy estimates were smoothly passed, and, 
as a beginning, supplies were voted to the amount 
of £25,500,000. Among the ways and means 
adopted was the trebling of all the assessed taxes. 

AD. 1798. At the end of April, when the 

sword of rebellion was all but drawn 
in Ireland, the minister demanded further sup- 
phes to the amount of more than £3,000,000. 
The money was voted with little opposition,as was 
a new increase of taxes to meet it. As the storm 
thickened in the west, as the Irish were fleeing 
to arms in all parts of the country, and as the 
French were not merely preparing to co-operate 
with them in the heart of that island, but also 
threatening to invade England with 100,000 men, 
a bill was readily passed for allowing men in the 
supplemental mulitia to enlist into the regular 
army, and another bill soon followed to enable 
his majesty to provide more effectually for the 
security and defence of the realm, and to indem- 
nify persons who might suffer in their property 
by such measures as it might be thought neces- 
sary to adopt. The alien bill was revived, and 
the suspension of the habeas corpus act was re- 
newed or prolonged. 

Discussions on the state of Ireland were stopped 
by ministers and their majorities, as being only 
dangerous at so critical a moment. On the 29th 
of June the king prorogued parliament, with a 
good, manly, English-sounding speech, in which 
honourable testimony was borne to the public 
spirit of the nation. 

Not less through the faults of the governed 
than through the faults of the governors, Ireland 
had never enjoyed any continuance of tranquillity, 
not merely since the Reformation, which intro- 
duced the capital, embittering difference of reli- 
gion, but not even since ita first connection with 
England in the 12th century. Since the period 
of the American war, when the Irish volunteers 
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were allowed to arm themselves, the turbulence 
had greatly increased. Generally speaking, the 
period from 1778 down to 1798 had been one of 
concession to the Irish Roman Catholics, who 
formed about seven-tenths of the population. 
Whilst the American revolutionary war lasted, 
and for some years after it ceased, the disaffected 
Irish took their inspiration from the other mde 
of the Atlantic, and in many instances closely 
imitated the proceedings of the Americans. But, 
as soon as the eruption of the great volcano com- 
menced in France, they fixed their eyes on that 
pillar of fire as that which was to lead them 
through night and darkness, and waves more 
perilous than those of the Red Sea, to the glori- 
ous light of day, and to regions more blessed 
than the Promised Land From that moment 
the French revolutionists became the models of 
the leaders of the Insh reformers, some of whom, 
at a very early stage of the revolution in France, 
contemplated nothing less than a revolution in 
Ireland, and went over to Pans to be indoctrin- 
ated into the modes of making it, and to bargain 
for the disinterested assistance of the French. 
At the beginning of 1793, or almost immediately 
after the declaration of war against England, the 
ruling party in France (then Jacobin-Gironde) 
despatched a secret agent to Ireland to confer 
with the leaders of the Society of United Irish- 
men, and to offer them the aid of French arms for 
the liberation of their country. This emissary 
brought a letter of introduction to Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, who had been dismissed from the 
English army for having frequented the Jacobin 
Club at Paris ; for having been one, with Thomas 
Paine, and men of that stamp, at a great public 
dinner at Paris, where the most revolutionary 
and jacobinical speeches were delivered, and the 
hope expressed that England as well as Ireland, 
would soon be revolutionized a la Francaze, 
Soon after that unlucky dinner, he became ac- 
quainted with Madame de Genlis, and married 
her Pamela—her own illegitimate daughter by 
the Duke of Orleans, or Philippe Egalité. 

In 1794, when the reign of the Jacobins and 
of terror was at its height, another secret emis- 
sary came over from France to Ireland. This 
individual, a subject of the king, an Inshman by 
birth, and a Protestant clergyman by profession, 
was the Rev. William Jackson. He conferred 
with Wolfe Tone, and many others of the Irish 
revolutionists, and repeated the promises of the 
French to assist them “in breaking their chains.” 
This Jackson was arrested in Dublin soon after 
his landing, and was tried and condemned for 
high treason: but he made no confessions, he 
left government in the dark as to the extent of 
the conspiracy, and he escaped a public execu- 
tion by committing suicide. A stop was put to 
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further concessions; and in Ireland, with at least 
as much reason as in England, every attempt at 
reform or change was reprobated. Wolfe Tone, 
who had fled to America, found at Philadelphia 
his friend Hamilton Rowan, who had also escaped 
from justice, a Dr. Reynolds, and other Irish pa- 
triots who had made their own country too hot 
forthem. Hamilton Rowan (formerly the friend 
and guide of Muir), introduced Wolfe Tone to 
Citizen Adet, the minister or ambassador of the 
French to the American republic ; and a negotia- 
tion for invading Ireland by a French army was 
opened forthwith. Tone himself tells us that he 
consulted at every step with Dr. Reynolds, Ha- 
milton Rowan, and James Napper Tandy, that, 
being at length suppled with some money by 
Keogh, Russell, and other United Imshmen in 
Ireland, and furnished with a letter to the com- 
mittee of salut public by Citizen Adet, he sailed 
for France to conclude his treaty there He ar- 
rived at Havre-de-Grace on the Ist of February, 
1796, and found that the French “are a humane 
people, when they are not mad,” and that he 
liked them, “with all their faults, and the guil- 
lotine at the head of them, a thousand times bet- 
ter than the English”' On arriving at Paris he 
was received by Carnut, and by General Clarke, 
then a sort of secretary-at-war, and afterwards 
the notorious Duke de Feltre, who told him that 
General Hoche should sail for Ireland with an 
irresistible army as soon as the directory could 
raise money to hire and equip transports 

The directory expressed an anxiety to see some 
agent or agents from the United Imshmen of a 
more exalted condition and of better known name 
and character Lord Edward Fitzgerald, brother 
to the then Duke of Leinster, and Mr Arthur 
O’Connor, nephew of Lord Longueville, and said 
to be lineally descended from Rodenck O’Connor, 
King of Connaught, readily accepted the mission 
at the request of the chiefs of the United Irish- 
men. They left Dublin at the end of May, 1796, 
Lord Edward being accompanied by his French 
wife They took London in their way; and 
during their short stay in that city Lord Edward 
dined at the house of an opposition peer, in com- 
pany with Fox, Sheridan, and several other dis- 
tinguished Whigs of the Fox party From Lon- 
don the secret negotiators proceeded to Hamburg, 
where they began to treat with a French agent; 
and from Hamburg they went to Basle, and 
through Barthelemy negotiated with the direc- 
tory. They were informed that an army for Ire- 
land would soon be ready, and that Hoche would 
have the command of it. After a month’s stay 
at Basle, O’Connor went into France to confer 
with Hoche, and to finish the negotiation; and 


Lord Edward returned to Hamburg, talking on 


1 Wolfe Tone’s own Diary, published by hus son 
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the road with his chance fellow-travellers in what 
appears to have been the most rash and puerile 
style. Hoche, having full powers from the direc- 
tory, very soon concluded the treaty with O’Con- 
nor, and pledged himself that the expedition 
should sail in the course of the autumn. Lord 
Edward and O’Connor soon returned to Ireland; 
but Tone remained to come over militarily with 
Hoche and the French army. The fate of the 
expedition has been already narrated Wolfe 
Tone went with 1t to Bantry Bay, running two 
narrow and terrible chances—the one of beng 
taken and hanged, the other of being shipwrecked 
and drowned. He, however, got back safely to 
France, spent some months at the head-quarters 
of the army of the Sambre and Meuse, employing 
himself principally m attempts to corrupt the 
British soldiers and sailors that were prisoners of 
war in France, with a view of embarking them 
with the next invading army; for neither abroad 
nor at home 1n Ireland was the notion given up 
of another invasion. The winds of heaven had 
scattered the late armament, but another might 
be more successful, In the course of the spring 
of 1797, the chiefs of the United Imshmen, think- 
ing it expedient to have a resident ambassador at 
Paris, despatched thither a Mr E J Servimes, 
with powers to act as their accredited minister, 
and with instructions to negotiate, 1f possible, a 
loan of £500,000 sterling In the course of the 
summer “the Imsh ezecutwe” sent over Dr 

M‘Neven on a special mission, which was to urge 
the directory to hasten their preparations The 
directory, who were then on the point of sending 
an ambassador to Lisle to meet Lord Malmes- 
bury, and delude the English with a feigned ne- 
gotiation for peace, told the doctor that they 
would soon be ready, and that the Batavian re- 
public would have the honour of taking the lead 
in the invasion of Ireland with the fleet collected 
in the Texel. But that fleet, which could not 
get ready or would not venture out to sea until 
the month of October, was annillated, as we 
have seen, off Camperdown. In the month of 
February of this present year, 1798, a most pres- 
sing letter was addressed by the so-called Irish 
executive to the French directory, urging them 
to send immediate succour, and stating that the 
people of all classes throughout Ireland then 
regimented, and partly armed, amounted to httle 
less than 300,000 men ‘Talleyrand positively 


| assured their agent at Pams that an expedition 
‘was getting ready in the French ports, which 


should certainly sail in the month of April. On 
the 28th of February, Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s 
friend, Mr Arthur O’Connor, Quigley or O’Coig- 
ley, an Irish priest, and Binns, an active member 
of the London Corresponding Society, were ar- 


| rested at Margate, as they were on the pomt of 
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embarking for France. A paper was found on 
the priest, addressed to the French directory, and 
earnestly inviting an invasion of Zngland, which, 
it was calculated, would prevent our sending 
troops into Ireland. This paper, and the trial 
which followed, put government in possession of 
many important secrets, but a great deal had 
been unravelled before this time. Quigley, the 
priest, who died protesting his innocence of trea- 
son, and who really appears to have been less 
deeply engaged in the conspiracy than any of 
them, was found guilty, and was executed on 
Pennenden Heath; O’Connor was remanded on 
another charge of high treason, and Binns was 
acquitted. Some arrests were forthwith ordered 
at Dublin, and some more papers were found in 
@ printing-office—the office where O’Connor had 
been publishing a revolutionary journal, called 
the “Press” But much completer revelations 
were now about to be made, by one of the chief 
revolutionists Several obscurer members of the 
Association of United Irishmen had played false 
before , but the great secrets of the society were 
not intrusted to such as those, and the govern- 
ment was anxiously looking for some higher and 
more fully informed traitor to that cause, when a 
Mr. Thomas Reynolds, who had Lsquire written 
after his name, and who lived 1n what was called 
a castle, who had been deep mm all the plots and 
intimate with most of the leading plotters, who 
was the nominal treasurer of a county and the 
appointed colonel for a regiment of the insurgent 
army, pretending that the United Irishmen were 
going much farther than he, in his mnocence, 
had ever anticipated, and that his love of the 
constitution and the integrity of the empire in- 
duced him to betray his friends, but in reality 
being hard driven by debt, and filled with the 
hope of an 1mmense reward, divulged all that he 
knew to a friend of government, and undertook 
to render further services to enable or assist the 
government to counteract the whole plan. A 
warrant from the secretary of state’s office was 
forthwith placed mn the hands of Major Swan, 
a magistrate for the county of Dublin, who, on 
the 12th of March, repaired to the house of Mr. 
Ohver Bond (a merchant, and one of the princi- 
pal conspirators), where there was to be a great 
meeting, attended by thirteen sergeants in plain 
clothes, and by means of the pass-words— 
“Where's M‘Cann? Is Ivers from Carlow come ?” 
obtained admission to the meeting, and arrested 
all such persons as were there assembled. Dr. 
M‘Neven, who had been on the special commis- 
sion to Paris, Emmet, Sampson (both barristers), 
and Lord Edward Fitzgerald, were not at the 
meeting; but separate warrants being issued 
against them, M‘Neven and Emmet were soon 
apprehended: Sampson fled to England, was 
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seized at Carlisle, and brought back to Dublin, 
but Lord Edward Fitzgerald concealed himself 
in Dublin and the neighbourhood, and was not 
discovered tall the 19th of May. It appears that, 
on the part of government at least, the search 
after him had not been very active, and that, on 
account of his noble family and his numerous 
friends, his escape would gladly have been con- 
nived at. But seemingly he never contemplated 
escaping, but employed himself all the time he 
was under hiding, in arranging how the insur- 
gents were to rise and march upon Dublin. He 
had fixed the 23d of May for the general rising. 
On being surprised, lying on a bed in the house 
of one Murphy, on the evening of the 19th, he 
behaved more hke a madman than a hero, sav- 
agely shedding blood without the slightest hope 
of fighting his way out, for the house was sur- 
rounded by pickets, and a numerous and steady 
garrison were under arms 1n the streets of Dub- 
hn When Major Swan entered the garret and 
showed his warrant, he sprung up lke a tiger. 
Swan to stop his attack, fired a pocket-pistol at 
him, but without effect. A soldier now entered, 
and at that instant Lord Edward ran at Swan 
with a dagger which had heen concealed in his 
bed Mr Ryan, a magistrate, next entered, 
armed only with a sword-cane, and presently re- 
ceived a mortal wound from Lord Edward’s dag- 
ger Major Sirr, the active town-major who 
had been setting the pickets, next rushed into 
the room, where he found Lord Edward, a very 
tall and powerful man, strugghug between Swan 
and Ryan, Ryan being on the ground weltering 
in his blood, but still chnging, hke Swan, who 
was also bleeding and wounded m several places, 
to his adversary Mayor Suirr, threatened by the 
bloody dagger, took a deliberate aim, and lodged 
the contents of a pistol in Lord Edward's right 
shoulder. A number of soldiers followed Sirr 
up stairs, and, after a maniacal struggle, Lord 
Edward was disarmed and bound, carried to the 
castle, and thence to Newgate. Ryan died of his 
wounds on the 23d of May, Lord Edward died 
of his wounds, or fever brought on by them and 
his anxiety of mind, on the 5th of June , Swan re- 
covered from the frightful gashes he had received. 

In spite of the fall of Lord Edward, who was 
to have been their commander-in-chief, and in 
spite of the flight or arrest of every member of 
the directory or executive, the Trish flew to arms 
in various places on the appointed 23d of May. 
On the 24th they made an abortive attempt on 
Naas, Carlow, and some other towns. But on 
the 26th an army of 14,000 or more pikemen, 
headed by a Father John Murphy, marched to 
Wexford, defeated part of the garrison that sal- 
lied out to meet them, killed all the prisoners 


' they took, and terrified the town of Wexford into 
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@ surrender on the 30th. Encouraged by these 
and other trfling advantages, the rebels made a 
rush at New Ross, took part of the town, began 
to plunder and drink, got for the most part very 
drunk, and were then driven back by General 
Johnson, leaving 2600 of their number behind 
them in killed, wounded, and dead drunk. At 
the news of this success of the king’s troops at 
New Ross, a body of the insurgents stationed at 
Scullabogue, massacred in cold blood more than 
100 Protestants they had taken prisoners. These 
and similar atrocities prevented the Presbyterians 
of the north from rising, and gave to the imsur- 
rection the old character of a Popish rebellion 
and massacre. But the best of the Roman Catho- 
hes presently came forward to express their ab- 
horrence of the whole rising, and to offer their 
assistance to government in suppressingit After 
a few other fights or skirmishes, General Lake 





attacked, on the 21st of June, the fortified posi- 
tion at Vinegar Hull, carried 1t with a fnghtful 
loss to the insurgents, who never rallied again, 
and then retook Wexford and Enniscorthy ‘Lord 
Camden was now recalled from the heutenancy 
of Ireland, and succeeded by Lord Cornwallis, 
who brought with him a general pardon (with a 
very few exceptions) to all who submitted. Of 
the leading conspirators who had been taken, 
only four—M‘Cann, Byrn, and two brothers of 
the name of Sheares, the sons of a banker at Cork 
—were executed Bond was condemned to die; 

1 “Ths hill lies on the north bank of the mver Blaney, close to 
the town of Enniscorthy It mses with a gentle swell from the 
Plain until it becomes very steep on all sides, and ends in a 
craggy summit crowned with the rums of a windmill At the 
declivity of the hill there 1s a vast pit, i which the bodies of 
the alain were depomted to the number of 500 The south ade 
of the hil) next Enniscorthy was for some yards covered with the 
bones of men and animals bleached by the weather.”—Gentle- 
man's Magarmne, 
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but his life was spared on condition of disclosing 
all he knew respecting the rebellion—a condition 
he accepted, with the proviso that his mformation 
should not affect the lives of his fellow-prisoners. 
Arthur O'Connor, M‘Neven, Emmet, Sampson, 
and the rest, were merely banished. In the 
month of August, when the flames of rebellion 
seemed completely extinguished, three French fri- 
gates, eluding the vigilance of our fleets, reached 
Killala, and threw on shore 900 troops of the line, 
commanded by General Humbert. <A small 
number of the Roman Catholic peasantry of the 
country joined him, and Humbert proceeded ra- 
pidly to Castlebar There he encountered Gene- 
ral Lake, with a force superior in number, but con- 
sisting chiefly of Protestant yeomanry and militia. 
Lake was beaten, and in his retreat lost six guns. 

From Castlebar, Humbert marched eastward 
into the very heart of the country, expecting to 
be joined by all the men of 
Connaught, 1f not by all the 
Papists of the island, but 
finding, wherever he ad- 
vanced, that the mass of the 
people shunned him and his 
soldiers as though they had 
brought the plague with 
them About seventeen days 
after his first landing, Hum- 
bert was beaten by the ad- 
vanced guard of Lord Corn- 
walls, who was marching 
against him with troops of 
the line, and on the 8th of 
September, being entirely 
surrounded, the French laid 
down their arms and became 
prisoners of war. To keep 
up the ferment and suspi- 
cion, and to oblige England 
to maintain a large force in Ireland, the French, 
within a month after the syrrender of Humbert, 
ordered a squadron of one shipof the line and eight 
frigates, with troops, arms, and ammunition on 
board, to choose a favourable moment for getting 
to sea, and then to proceed to Ireland at all hazards. 
This armament actually reached the western 
coast of Ireland, but Sir John Borlase Warren, 
with his squadron, met 1t there, and gave a very 
good account of it, capturing the ship of the line 
and three of the frigates? Onboard the French 
ship of the line was sexzed Wolfe Tone, who had 
not umproved his very lax morality during his 
residence at Paris, and whose deeds, words, and 
writings had placed him beyond the liberally ex- 
tended verge of mercy On his trial, he pleaded 
his commussion of a brigadier-general in the 


French army as a bar to punishment for all trea- 
fein a auger sth Aneranmn ae re Senna easeS 


2 Eventually three more of the fngates were taken 
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sons, present or past; but he was condemned to 
die the death of a traitor; and, finding that the 
sentence really meant hanging, he cut his throat 
in Dublin jail to escape the ignominy of the 
gallows. 

In the month of May, while parliament was 
sitting, a spirited attempt was made to interrupt 
the preparations for invasion on the coast of Bel- 
gium, and to destroy the sluices, gates, and basin 
of the Bruges canal at Ostend. Captain Home 
Popham, with a small squadron having on board 
a body of troops commanded by Colonel Coote, 
sailed from Margate Roads, bombarded Ostend, 
and landed about 1000 men at a short distance 
from that town. The soldiers blew up the sluices, 
destroyed a good many vessels, and did al] the 
work they were sent to do in very quick time; 
but on returning to the beach to re-embark, they 
were prevented by the fury of the wind and surf; 
and, being next day hemmed 1n by an immense 
force, Coote found himself under the necessity of 
surrendering, after he had lost about one man in 
every ten. 

An expedition to Minorca was more successful, 
and gave us possession of an excellent port, which 
our Mediterranean fieet much needed. In the 
autumn Admiral Duckworth’s squadron landed 
in Addaya Bay, in the island of Minorca, a land 
force of about 800 men, commanded by General 
Sir Charles Stuart. Assisted by a hot fire kept 
up by Duckworth’s smaller craft alongshore, Stu- 
art defeated about 2000 Spaniards, drove them 
from post to post, attacked them 1n some entrench- 
ments, and easily compelled the governor to sur- 
render the whole of the island by capitulation 

In the West Indies orders were received from 
ministers to abandon that large portion of St. 
Domingo which we had reduced at the invitation 
and with the aid of the French planters, but 
which we could not retain without a constant, 
terrible sacrifice of human life. General Mait- 
land entered into a gompromise with Toussaint 
POuverture, formerly a slave, but now chief of 
the revolted negroes and the founder of a sort of 
negro republic, who engaged to respect the lives 
and properties of all the European and creole 
planters and inhabitants that might choose to 
remain. In the month of May all that were left 
alive of our troops were withdrawn ; and towards 
the end of the year some French troops, who had 
maintained their ground in some strong places, 
shipped themselves off, and left Toussaint in un- 
disturbed possession of the best part of St. Do- 
mingo. 

The fate of Switzerland was decided in the 
spring of this year. The unprovoked aggression 
of the French was hardly more infamous than 
the means they employed. They began by com- 
plaining of the permitted residence of Mr. Wick- 
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ham, the English envoy, and they next demanded 
his expulsion, To remove this ground of quarrel 
Mr. Wickham was recalled by his own govern- 
ment. The directory then ordered the French 
troops to take possession of Basle, and almost as 
soon as this was done they sent a strong division 
under General Menard into the Pays de Vaud, a 
dependency of the aristocratic canton of Berne. 
Menard was received as a liberator by all the 
democrats and sans-culottes among the Vaudois, 
who, hke all the French-speaking portion of the 
Swiss, had been stirred up by French propagan- 
dists and French books. These people had some 
reasons to complain of the pride and oppression 
of their Bernese rulers; but, to get rid of these 
minor evils, they threw themselves and the whole 
of Switzerland at the feet of the Gallic repub- 
lie. Aided and assisted by these unworthy half- 
Swiss, the French republicans proceeded to sub- 
due, slaughter, or scatter the thorough German- 
speaking Swiss, who mustered some 26,000 troops, 
bat chiefly militia. The French army under 
Brune consisted of 45,000 disciplined practised 
troops, and reinforcements were sent to him from 
time to time On the 5th of March the Swiss 
fell upon Brune, who was advancing to Berne, 
defeated him with terrible loss, and drove him 
back for several miles on the road to Freyburg. 
But the odds were too great, the country was too 
much disorganized , the brave General d’Erlach, 
who commanded a part of the Swiss army, was 
defeated at another point, and was afterwards 
murdered on the road by some infuriated Swiss 
soldiers and peasants, who had been artfully led 
by the French to believe that they had been be- 
trayed by their own commander. On the 6th of 
March, Brune in greater force repeated his attack, 
and a wavering on the part of the Swiss troops 
was followed by a most sanguinary defeat. More 
than 100 officers—the pride of the Bernese nobles 
—were killed on that dreadful day. After this 
victory Brune, unopposed, entered the city of the 
Fighting Bear—that bear “that once gave fear- 
ful strokes with his paws.”' The treasure, the 
well-stored arsenal, and nearly all the property, 
private as well as public, were seized by the con- 
querors. The plunder was soon extended over 
all parte of Switzerland, and the brave moun- 
taineers who attempted to defend their homes 
‘were massacred as traitors or rebels. The liberty 
for which William Tell had fought and bled was 
now annihilated by these new Gallic republicans, 
who had professed to give liberty and equality, 
and an augmented happiness to all mankind! 
The Swiss were not the only people in Europe 
that felt the hollowness of the friendship of the 
French during this eventful year. The Belgians 


The Gugler’s Song, or the Song of Victory of the Bernese, 
written in 1876. 
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were so harassed by military conscriptions that large body of troops. W:th nothing to oppose 
they broke out into insurrections in five depart- them, the French and 4000 Poles, under Dom- 


ments—jinsurrections which added the loss of 


blood and life to that of money and goods. In 
Italy the people of the so-called Cisalpme re- 
public were made to sigh and groan for the bless- 
ings they had enjoyed under their old govern- 
ments Rome was made the seat of anarchy and 
woe. In order to raise the money required from 
1t by the treaty of Tolentino, the Papal govern- 
ment was obliged to drain the pockets of 1ts sub- 
jects. This created violent discontents, which 
were fermented by a strong French or revolu- 
tionary party, who recommended, as a proper 
remedy for every evil, the destruction or expul- 
sion of the old pope with all his hierarchy, and 
the setting up of a Roman republic under the 
immediate protection of the French. The family 
of the fortunate Corsican general had risen as he 
rose; his elder brother, Joseph Bonaparte, was 
no longer in the commissariat, but in the diplo- 
matic department, being at this time ambassador 
at Rome, with mstructions to change the state of 
that government without appearing to take any 
active part with its disaffected subjects. Joseph, 
who loved his ease, and respected the ease and 
comfort of others, had no zeal to co-operate with 
the Roman reformers and demagogues. To ex- 
cite him to more activity, or in order that they 
might act for him, the five kings at the Luxem- 
burg sent to Joseph two fiery republican generals 

one was General Duphot, who had had the chief 
management of the overthrow and change of the 
ancient republic of Genoa , the other was General 
Sherlock, who was descended from an Irish family, 
and who testified an earnest desire to date the 
era of the new world, not from the birth of Chnst, 
but from the birth of the French republic As 
soon as these two men arrived, the Roman demo- 
crats became uncommonly bold and turbulent. 
They insulted the pope's guards, and even the 
pope himself when he showed himself in public. 
This roused the common people, the true sans-cul- 
ottes of Rome, who had no French political sans- 
culottism about them, but who were devout, 
superstitious, attached enthusiastically to their 
pontiff and their priests On the 28th of Decem- 
ber (1797) after the Roman democrats had hoisted 
the tricolor flag, and shouted “ Down with the 
pope, and up with the Roman republic!” an en- 
counter took place, in which Duphot was mor- 
tally wounded by a shot from a carbine. Several 
of the democrats were killed in the same way, 
and a greater number wounded. As soon as he 
was able, Joseph Bonaparte, with his suite, fled 
to Florence, calling the poor old pope the assas- 
sin of Duphot. The directory, who had long 
wanted some such occasion, sent orders to Gene- 


ral Berthier to march instantly to Rome with a 
Vout IV. 


browski, advanced into the States of the Church; 
Loretto, with its holy house, was sacked ; Osimo 
| was plundered and burned; and on the 10th of 
February, Berthier drew up his forces on the 
Roman hills, and planted his guns as if to bom- 
| bard the city. The terrified cardinals who formed 
'the government signed a capitulation, in which 
they gave up the castle of St. Angelo,' and nearly 
everything else. On the same day the pope's 
garrison was turned out of the castle, and the 
French entered it; and Cervoni, the Corsican, 
took possession of all the principal posts in the 
city. On the morrow Berthier made his triumphal 
entrance into the capital of the ancient world. 
Four days after—the 15th of February, and the 
anniversary of the day on which the reigning 
pontiff, Pius VI., who had now reigned for twenty- 
three years, had first put on the triple crown— 
the democrats of Rome assembled in the Campo 
Vaccino, the ancient Forum, erected a tree of 
liberty with the tricolor and the red night-cap 
at the top of it, renounced for ever the govern- 
ment of priests, aristocrats, or kings, and pro- 
claimed that, by the will of the Roman people, 
the ancient republican form of government was 
restored. A wretched constitution, badly traus- 
lated into Italan from the French, was presented 
next day to Berthier for his approval, without 
which they knew full well the thing could not 
hve for an hour The French general gave his 
approbation, but only conditionally "When these 
farces were played out, the spoliation commenced 
As a beginning, immense contributions were de- 
manded, and as security for the prompt payment 
of them, four cardinals and a number of the prin- 
cipal lay nobles were seized and thrown into the 
castle of St Angelo LBerthier, having some deli- 
cacy of feeling, some respect for venerable age 
and fallen dignity, which made him shrink from 
the task himself, sent the Corsican general, Cer- 
von1, to the Vatican to tell Pius VI , in the name 
of the French republic, that he must recognize 
the new Roman republic, lay down his temporal 
authority, and quit his palace. A commissioner 
or commussary of the directory, who had come to 
look after the plunder, finished what Cervoni had 
begun. by telling Pius that by will or by force 
he must leave Rome within forty-eight hours. 
The aged pontiff replied that he could not resist 
violence, but that his people would see and re- 
member that he was torn from them by force 
On the 20th of February he was seized in the 
Vatican, and put into a coach with two or three 
faithful ministers; and, escorted by a regiment 
of French cavalry, he was whirled rapidly out of 
Rome and along the northern road which leads 
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to Tuscany. He was allowed to take up his resi- 
dence in Siena, where he was closely watched as 
a, state prisoner. 

Shortly after these troubles at Rome, popular 
insurrections, fomented by the French and the 
democrats of Genoa, or the new Ligurian repub- 
he, broke out in Piedmont; and the new King of 
Sardinia was compelled to admit a French gar- 
rison into Turin, and all the citadels which he 
had hitherto retained. Thus that fine country 
became virtually a province of France. 

Bonaparte, after a rapid inspection of the 
French coasts and of the so-called “Army of Eng- 
land” stationed near them, had returned to Paris 
to undertake the command of another army des- 
tined for no less an object than the conquest of 
Egypt, which country, it was calculated, would 
not merely supply to France the loss of her West 
Indian colonies, but also enable her first to annoy, 
and afterwards to invade the British possessions 
and dependencies in the East Indies. Bonaparte’s 
fame as the conqueror of Italy, or rather of the 
Austrians in Italy, was an additional inducement, 
and 30,000 men, chiefly from the army of Italy, 
assembled with wonderful enthusiasm at Toulon, 
to sail, whenever the opportunity should offer, 
for Alexandria and the mouths of the Nile. The 
secret of the expedition was well kept from the 
enemies of the republic , a continuance of violent 
winds drove the English blockading fleet from 
those waters, and on the night of the 19th of 
May, Bonaparte, with a vast fleet of men-of-war 
and transports, put to sea and sailed up the 
Mediterranean On the 9th of June the fleet 
arrived before Malta, the capture of which im- 
portant island was included in the plan adopted 
by the directory. The knights of the order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, who had held Malta ever 
since the days of the Emperor Charles V., had 
not acknowledged the French republic; but not 
a few of those noble kmghts entertained French 
notions or had sold themselves to French inter- 
ests. Hompesch, the grand master, a weak old 
man, was bullied and terrified by these traitors; 
and, instead of manning the works of La Valetta, 
which might have defied the whole French fleet 
and army for months—whereas every moment 
was precious to them, and full of apprehension, 
for they knew that the British fleet would soon 
be after them—he returned a miserable answer 
to Bonaparte’s summons to surrender, and actu- 
ally capitulated on the 11th, the date fixed by 
the republican general. After plundering the 
churches and the alberghi and other establish- 
ments of the order, and thereby collecting no in- 
considerable quantity of gold and silver, Bona- 
parte re-embarked on the 19th for Egypt, leaving 
General Vaubois and a garrison to take care of 
Malta. As the French fleet sailed by the island 
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of Candia, it passed near the English fleet, but 
without being seen by it; for a thick haze 
favoured the invaders, and prevented their utter 
annihilation, with the destruction or captivity of 
all the troops, and of Bonaparte himself, by Nel- 
son. On the 29th of June the French came in 
sight of Alexandria; and on the following day 
the troops landed within three miles of that city, 
without any opposition, but with such haste and 
confusion, produced by the dread lest Nelson 
should be upon them, that a considerable num- 
ber were drowned. The town of Alexandria was 
easily taken. From its ancient walls Bonaparte 
issued a proclamation to the inhabitants of Egypt, 
telling them that he came as the friend of the 
sultan, to deliver them from the oppression of 
the Mamelukes, and that he and his soldiers had 
@ particular respect for God, the prophet Ma- 
homet, and the Koran. On the 7th of July he 
moved from Alexandria to Cairo, marching over 
burning sands, where the French troops suffered 
greatly and murmured not alittle. On the 21st, 
on arriving in sight of the great Pyramids, they 
saw the whole Mameluke force, under Murad 
Bey and Ibrahim Bey, drawn up at Embabeh. 
Battle was joined almost immediately. The 
“Battle of the Pyramids,” as the affair was called 
by the French, was easily won: such of the Ma- 
melukes as escaped destruction retreated towards 
Upper Egypt; and two days after Bonaparte 
entered Cairo without resistance. Here he as- 
sembled a divan, or council of the principal Turks 
and Arab chiefs, to whom he promised the civil 
admunistration of the country. While he was 
thus engaged at Cairo, Nelson disturbed his 
visions by destroying the fleet which he had left 
near Alexandria. The British hero had returned 
up the Mediterranean without any instructions 
from his government, and without any certain 
knowledge of the French expedition. He was 
unfortunately without frigates to scour that sea, 
and he was thus, as 1t were, compelled to grope 
his way in the dark. The first news he got of 
Bonaparte’s movements was that he had surprised 
Malta. Instantly he bore away for that island ; 
but some days before he could reach it the French 
were gone, and he could find no one to tell him 
whither. Making, however, a shrewd guess, he 
sailed for the mouth of the Nile, and arrived off 
Alexandria on the 28th of June. But no French 
fleet was there, and although it was so near at 
hand, he could learn nothing of its whereabout. 
He shaped his course to the northward for the 
coast of Caramania, and then steered from thence 
along the southern side of Candia. It was here 
he so nearly touched the objects he was seek- 
ing. Baffled in his pursuit, he crossed the Medi- 
terranean, and returned to Sicily. He had sailed 
600 leagues with an expedition almost incredible; 
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his flag-ship, the old Vanguard, was nearly 
strained to pieces; but as soon as he could re- 
victual and take in fresh water, he turned his 
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gence that the French had been seen about four 
weeks before steering between Candia and the 
coast of Egypt. Then setting every sail that his 
ships could possibly carry, he stood over once 








four’s, one fifty-gun ship, and a brig of fourteen 
guns, at about ten in the morning of the Ist of 
August, again got sight of Alexandria and its 
harbours, now crowded with ships. At four in 
the afternoon, Captain Hood, in the Zealous, 
signalized the enemy’s fleet at anchor in Aboukir 
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prow again towards Egypt. On the 28th of July 
he entered the Gulf of Coron in the Morea; and 
there for the first time he received certain intelli- 
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more for the mouths of the Nile, grieving for the 
time which had been lost, and wishing it had only 
been his fate to have tried Bonaparte upon a wind. 

The British fleet, consisting of thirteen seventy- 





Bay. Nelson, who had scarcely taken rest or food 
for some days, ordered dinner to be served, and 
at half-past five signal was made to form in lime 
of battle, abreast and astern of the admiral. At 
a little before six they were rapidly approaching 
the enemy, whose force comprised one ship of 
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120 guns, three of eighty, and nine of seventy- 
four, moored in compact line of battle, describing 
an obtuse angle, close in with the shore, flanked 
by gun-boats, four frigates, and a battery of guns 
and mortars on an island in their van. Nelson 
no sooner perceived the enemy’s position than 
his plan of attack wasformed Where an enemys 
ship could swing, there was room for a British 
one to anchor; and he therefore determined to 
station his ships on the mner side of the French 
line. At about twenty minutes past six the 
French opened their fire on the two leading Bri- 
tish ships. The guns on Aboukir Island also 
fired at the ships as they rounded the shoal, but 
ceased as the ships became closely engaged, to 
avoid striking the French van. The Culloden, 
seventy-four, Captain Trowbridge, unfortunately 
grounded on a ledge of rocks, and could take no 
part in the action. The Vanguard, Nelson’s flag- 
ship, with six ensigns flying in different parts of 
the mgging, lest any should be shot away, was 
the first that anchored, within half pistol-shot of 
the Spartiate, the third ship in the enemy’s line. 
By seven o'clock eight of the British fleet had 
anchored, and were in close action with the 
enemy. At half-past nine or thereabouts five of 
the French van had surrendered ; the Orzent was 
in flames, and at about ten o’clock blew up with 
a tremendous explosion. Nelson had received a 
severe wound in the head ; but in the confusion, 
to the astonishment of every one, he appeared on 
the quarter-deck, and immediately gave orders 
that the boats should be sent to the relief of the 
enemy; and many of the Orient’s crew were 
saved by our boats, or dragged mto the lower 
ports of British ships by British sailors. The 
brave French admiral, Brueys, wasdead. Among 
the many hundreds who perished was the Com- 
modore Casa Bianca and his son, a brave boy, 
only ten years old. They were seen floating on 
a shattered mast when the ship blew up. The 
dreadful shock stayed the fury of battle: for full 
ten minutes not a gun was fired on either side. 
The French ship Franklin was the first to recom- 
mence, but was soon silenced, and struck her 
colours. At midnight the only French ship 
whose guns continued in active play was the 
Tonnant; but, her masts being shot away, she 
ceased firing, and, by veermg cable, took up a 
station in the rear, and another interval of silence 
ensued. As the day broke the battle recom- 
menced between four of the French ships and 
two of the English, soon assisted by two others. 
The French frigate Artemise fired a broadside, 
and then struck her colours, and soon afterwards 
blew up. The four French line-of-battle ships, 
and two frigates, kept dropping to leeward, and 
were almost out of gun-shot of the British that 
had anchored to attack them. Two of these 
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ships ran themselves on shore; and, afteran Mie 
change of afew distant shots, struck their colours. 
The others got under weigh and escaped—only 
one of our fleet, the Zealous, being in a condition 
to make sail after them.’ Of the thirteen French 
ships of the line exght had surrendered, one had 
perished, two had escaped, and two were on shore 
with their colours flying, one of which soon after 
struck, and was taken possession of, and the other 
was set fire to by the crew, who escaped on shore 
—making eleven line-of-battle ships lost to the 
French. The British loss, in killed and wounded, 
was 895; Westcott, of the Mayesizc, was the only 
captain who fell . 3105 of the French, including 
the wounded, were sent on shore by cartel; and 
5225 perished. The victory was complete. “Vic- 
tory,” said Nelson, “is not a name strong enough 
for such a scene.” He called it a conquest. 

The destruction of the French fleet, which was 
announced far and wide by bonfires kindled by 
the Arabs along the coast and over the whole 
land of Egypt, left Bonaparte with only such 
stores and military materials as he had succeeded 
in bringing with him, and shut him out from all 
communication with France. 

The sultan now issued an indignant manifesto, 
declaring war against France for invading one of 
his provinces in a time of peace and pretended 
amity: he called upon the pachas of Syria to col- 
Ject their forces; and he prepared to send from 
Constantinople an army for the recovery of Egypt. 
On the 22d of September the people of Cairo, 
who had hitherto been quiet, puzzled and bew1l- 
dered at the French doings, burst out into insur- 
rection, and killed a good many Frenchmen in 
the streets. The insurrection was put down by 
a dreadful massacre. 

In Europe the victory at Aboukir, or the “Bat- 
tle of the Nile,” as 1t was called, produced an im- 
mediate and an immense effect, reviving in every 
country the drooping spirits of the anti-Gallican 
party, and filling England from end to end with 
transports of joy andtriumph From Egypt, Nel- 
son returned to Naples, where he found that King 
Ferdinand was collecting a numerous army with 
the view of driving the French from Rome and 
from Tuscany ; that the congress at Rastadt had 
been virtually broken up; that the emperor was 
arming, and a new coalition forming against the 
French, who, by their conduct at Rome, in Swit- 
zerland, and in other countries, had broken the 
conditions of the treaty of Campo Formio. Nel- 
son’s achievement, and the absence of Bonaparte, 
who, it was expected, would never find his way 
back to Europe, were the two grand circum- 
stances of encouragement to this new coalition. 


1 The two hne-of battle ships, and one of the were 
afterwards taken by the British squadron in the Mediterra- 
nean 
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Nelson was strongly convinced that Napoleon had some ex- 
pedition on hand, so he hunted for the French fleet all along the 
Mediterranean coast, until at last he sighted 1t in Aboukir Bay 
on the 1st of August, 1798. For weeks the great Admiral had 
been so fiercely anxious to find the enemy that he had scarcely 
eaten or slept, but now that the hated Frenchman was 1n sight 
he ordered dinner to be served, and gaily prepared for action. 
The enemy’s ships were tanged round the head of the bay, but 
Nelson thrust part of his fleet between the French fleet and the 
shore, and there anchored. Then the ternble struggle began In 
a few hours several ships of the French vanguard had surrendered, 
while the “ Orient” was in flames, and when she blew up the 
explosion was so awful that the fireng ceased for full ten minutes 
Night drew down, but still the battle raged; and next day it 
was found that out of the thirteen French ships of the line eight 
had surrendered, two were driven ashore, and two had escaped. 
The French navy, indeed, was almost destroyed. 
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In the month of November the island of Gozo, 
separated from Malta by a narrow channel, capi- 
tulated to a detachment of Nelson's squadron. 
Malta itself was closely blockaded. 

The British parliament assembled on the 20th 
of November. The speech from the throne con- 
gratulated the country on the hopes of new al- 
hances, by which 1t might be anticipated that 
the common enemy of nations would be humbled 
and repressed. This alluded more particularly 
to Russia. The Czarina Catherine had died of 
apoplexy in November, 1796, and had been suc- 
ceeded by her son Paul. At first, anxious doubta 
had been entertained whether, as usual in des- 
potic countries, the successor would not pursue a 
line of foreign policy directly opposite to that of 
his predecessor. It was known that tempting 
overtures had been made to him by the French; 
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and Bonaparte’s invasion of Egypt, by embarrass- 
ing the sultan, and obliging him to send an army 
down the Archipelago, would probably leave the 
frontiers of European Turkey in a weakened state, 
and even possibly lay open the road to the Balkan 
pass and to Constantinople, the grand object of 
Russian ambition. But Paul had now engaged 
to respect existing treaties, had contracted a close 
alliance with Great Britain, and had engaged to 
take an active part in the war against the con- 
quering republic, upon condition of receiving 
from Great Britain £112,000 per month, dur- 
ing a campaign of eight months, for the pay of 
troops. 

The estimated supplies for the ensuing year 
were put at £29,272,000; and Pitt presented a 
new plan for raising a considerable part of them 
by an INCOME TAX. 
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creased; 120,000 men, including 
marines, &c, were voted for the 
navy; the volunteers and yeomanry 
cavalry had msen from 5000 to 
30,000 men; and the militia, a por- 
tion of which had done good service in Ireland, 
was now about 85,000 strong. 

A plan for uniting Ireland under one legisla- 
ture with Great Britain, as Scotland, to her in- 
estimable advantage, had been united to England 






seriously entertained before the breaking out of 
the late unhappy rebellion; but that event had 
made the necessity of such a union more appa- 
rent. On the 22d of January, a royal message to 
both houses recommended the consideration of the 
most effectual means for defeating the design of 
our enemies to promote a separation between the 
two kingdoms. It was agreed by an immense ma- 
jority that the question should be considered on 
the 3lat. On that day, Pitt proposed certain re- 
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solutions as the basis for the measure; and his 
motion, that the house should go into committee 
on these propositions, was carried by 140 against 
15. After some long and warm debates, the 
resolutions, with some slight amendments, were 
agreed to, and sent up to the peers. After equally 
warm debating in the upper house, a joint ad- 
dress to the king was agreed to, presenting the 
resolutions as a proper basis for the union. And 
here, as far as regarded England, the matter 
rested for the present year On the 12th of July 
the king prorogued parliament.' 

The court of Vienna had formed a close alli- 
ance with the czar; and in the autumn of the 
preceding year Russian troops had begun to col- 
lect on the frontiers of Austria, while a great 
army of the German empire was assembling be- 
tween the rivers Inn and Lech. One great object 
proposed was to drive the French out of Italy, 
where, through the folly of King Ferdmand, who 
had begun too soon, or through the slowness of 
the Emperor Francis, who had begun too late, 
they had been allowed to overrun the kingdom 
of Naples, and to drive that Bourbon court into 
Sicily. General Mack, who had passed from the 
Austrian into the Neapolitan service, had muser- 
ably conducted a very bad army, and after en- 
tering Rome in triumph, had been thoroughly 
beaten by General Championnet On the 2lst 
of December, King Ferdinand and his family 
embarked in Lord Nelson’s flag-ship, and set sail 
for Palermo Champuionnet took possession of 
Naples on the 23d of January. Royalty was 
abohshed ; and the country in Europe least fitted 
for such institutions was converted into a repub- 
lic under the name of Repusiica PARTENOPEA. 

It was while Naples was thus falling so easy a 
prey to the French, that her Austman and Rus- 
sian allies began collecting on the other side of the 
Alps. The French negotiators at Rastadt, after 
demanding from the Emperor of Germany the dis- 
missal of the Russian troops, declared the congress 
to be dissolved. A republican army forthwith 
pressed the siege of the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, 


1 “‘The whole history of the Insh insurrection and umon 
forms not a parallel but a contrast to the Jacobite conspiracies, 
and the umon between England and Scotland In Scotland, 
the Tory principles of a few great famibes and national pride 
united some powerful interests, even mm a country where the 
people were Presbyterian, m favour of a Roman Catholic prince. 
In Ireland, a sense of suffering and deep resentment for the per- 
eecution of ages connected the great mass of Cathohcs with a 
Gemocratacal republic yet resking with the spoils of a Popish 
establishment. The Scotch Jacobites often held back from the 
expectation of a more favourable season, and their leaders gene 
rally demanded greater succours than the French court was 
willing or able to grant The Irish Catholics, on the contrary, 
were goaded into premature hostulity before their northern 


large a force from their allies having produced delay and du- 
union among them, led toa detection of their designs and to the 
lous of their best opportunity. The union was the chief source 
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which was obliged to capitulate at the end of 
January. Jourdan then crossed the Rhine once 
more, and established himself in Suabia. The 
directory, however, did not declare war against 
the Emperor Francis until the month of March, 
when Jourdan advanced towards the Danube; 

but again the Archduke Charles met this unlucky 
repubhean, and after defeatang or weakening him 
in several rapidly succeeding engagements, he 
drove Jourdan back over the Rhine in April, 
Nearly at the same time, the Austman generals 
Bellegarde and Hatze recovered the Grison coun- 
try which had been invaded, drove the French 
from the St Gothard,and poured intoSwitzerland, 
where General Massena occupied a strong posi- 
tion in front of Zumch. In the meanwhile, another 
fine Austrian army had taken the field with old 
General Melas for 1ts commander. Melas, pour- 
ing through the Tyrol towards the end of March, 
drove all the French outposts before him, entered 
Upper Italy, cleared all the left bank of the Adige, 
and obliged Scherer, the unpopular and very in- 
ferior general whom the directory had appointed 
to the supreme command of their army of Italy, 
to retire beyond the Mincio 1n great confusion. 
Moreau, who had a much higher reputation, took 
the command, but only to be beaten like Scherer 
On the 18th of April, when Melas was driving 
Moreau before him, the famed Suvaroff came up 
with some 50,000 Russians, joined the Austrians, 
and assumed the chief command of both armies 

On the 27th of April, the battle of Cassano de- 
cided the fate of the Cisalpine republic, the 
people of which were almost everywhere 1n open 
insurrection against the French and the native 
democrats whom they had set up as a govern- 
ment. The citadels of Brescia and Peschiera 
surrendered to the allies, Mantua was closely 
invested, and Suvaroff entered Milan in triumph. 
Moreau continued his hasty retreat towards 
Genoa, hoping to be able to guard the barrier of 
the Apennines, and to be jomed there by Mac- 
donald, with the army of Naples, whom he had 
pressingly summoned to his aasistance. Leaving 


of Jisaffection in Scotland, and one of the great causes of the 
two rebelhons of 1715 and 1744 On the other hand. the insur- 
rection in Ireland was the chief cause of the union, by farnishing 
the English government with both the means and the pretext 
for accomphahing a measure which in no other circumstances 
could have been attempted These consequences of his under- 
taking and ite discomfiture, Lord Edward Fitzgerald never lived 
to witness Hus early arrest was a fatal blow to the whole design 
of the insurrection , for though Ins abilities were not of the first 
order, nor even equal to those of some engaged in the same cause, 
yet he combined advantages of birth, education, and personal 
character, which would have enabled him to reconcile, better 
than any other man, the jarring materials of which the con- 
spiracy was composed He, too, could have directed their mili- 
tary operations, if not with consummate skill, at least with less 
ignorance and rashness than characterized all their wretched 
efforts in the field. He had been educated in the army, and 

was exceedingly beloved by those with whom he served.” —Lord 
Holland, Memoirs of the Whig Party, vol i. p. 105. 
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a small garrison in the castle of St. Elmo under 
the command of Colonel Mejean, and advising 
the Neapolitan democrats to defend that helpless 
infant, their three-months-old republic, Macdon- 
ald, on the 7th of May, began his rapid march 
from Naples, got out of the kingdom (not without 
sustaining considerable loss from some daring 
royalist partizans), traversed the Roman states 
and the whole of Tuscany, reached the river 
Trebia, and, being joined by General Victor, 
ventured to face the Russo-Austrian army. But 
after fighting for three days on the banks of the 
Trebia in the neighbourhood of Piacenza, he was 
crushed by Suvaroff , and, fleemg thence towards 
the pass of the Bocchetta, he joined Moreau with 
what was only a fragment of his army. Before 
Macdonald's arrival, Moreau had drawn some 
reinforcements from Nice and Genoa, and had 
made some entrenchments on the declivities of 
the Apennines, and in the entrance of the Boc- 
chetta pass behind the Piedmontese town of 
Nov1 Dissatisfied with Moreau, the directors 
now sent Joubert to take the command-in-chief 
of the army Joubert stationed himself on the 
same heights behind Nov: which Moreau had 
occupied, and improved and extended his field- 
works But, being attacked in that formidable 
position by Suvaroff on the 16th of August, 
Joubert was most thoroughly beaten, and was 
killed in the action by a cannon-ball, and the 
miserable wreck of the French army which sur- 
vived his fall left nearly all their artillery behmd 
them, and fled lke sheep over the mountains 
and through the pass towards the city of Genoa. 
Shortly after this victory, Suvaroff quitted the 
Apennines and struck across the Alps to make 
head against Massena, who had resumed the 
offensive, and marching from Zurich, had de- 
feated the Russian corps of General Korsakoff, 
who had arrived in Switzerland to reheve or co- 
operate with General Bellegarde and the Aus- 
trians There was some fearful fighting among 
the precipices and ravines of St Gothard, which 
the French had again occupied. Suvaroff swept 
the republicans back, and opened his way into 
the heart of Switzerland, but the Austrian 
general, who had engaged to form a junction 
with him, was nowhere to be seen; and Korsa- 
koff was too far separated, and too weak, to move 
to meet him. Thuis obliged Suvaroff to turn aside 
towards the Lake of Constance and the frontiers 
of Germany. He was interrupted in his march 
by Massena; but, fighting and retiring, halting 
and fighting again, he attained his object, and 
effected a junction with Korsakoff, though with 
an army sadly diminished. Leaving the French 
once more absolute masters of Switzerland,’ the 


‘The Archduke Charles, when marching agamst Massena, 
was obliged to descend the Rhine by a fresh incursion of the 
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two Russian generals marched away to Augsburg, 
where they received orders to lead back all their 
troops to their own country. 

The Neapolitan kingdom was recovered in the 
course of the months of June and July by Car- 
dinal Ruffo, with an army of wild Calabrians, by 
a motley force of English, Russians, Portuguese, 
and Turks, and by Lord Nelson and his squadron. 
A detachment of Nelson’s squadron, under Com- 
modore Trowbridge, blockaded the French gar- 
rison in Civita Vecchia, the pope’s seaport town 
near the mouth of the Tiber. The French soon 
capitulated, as did also a small garrison which 
had been left by Championnet in the castle of 
St. Angelo at Rome. The Papal government 
was reinstated ; but to restore the old pope was 
impossible—Pius VI. was dead. His successor, 
Pius VII., was named Ly thirty-five cardinals, 
assembled at Venice under the protection of the 
Austrians, but his election was not completed 
until the month of March, 1800. Long before 
the close of the year hardly anything was left to 
the French in Italy except Genoa. 

When Suvaroff was carrying everything before 
him in Italy, and when the French seemed fully 
occupied by the wars in that country and m 
Switzerland and Germany, the Emperor Paul 
sent another Russian force to co-operate with 
the Enghsh in an attack on the French in Hol- 
land. It was, however, the month of August 
before this armament was ready. An army of 
30,000 men, of which 17,000 were Russian and 
the rest British, was collected on the Kentish 
coast. On the 13th of August, Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, who was 1ntrusted with the first division, 
consisting of 12,000 troops, embarked in trans- 
ports and in the squadron of Admuiral Mitchel, 
who was to join the fleet of Admural (now Lord) 
Duncan, then cruising in the North Sea. The 
fort of the Helder was :mmediately abandoned 
by 1ts garrison , Abercromby landed there; the 
Texel was occupied by our fleet—the Dutch fleet 
surrendering or hoisting the Orange flag. Gene- 
ral Brune, with a mixed army of French and 
Dutch, 25,000 strong, attempted to dislodge Aber- 
cromby, who was left for a whole month in a 
very critical situation, but his inferior force 
stood its ground manfully, and Brune was re- 
pulsed with considerable loss. At last, on the 
13th of September, another and a stronger divi- 
sion of the Anglo-Russian army arrived, bringing, 
unfortunately, with it the Duke of York to take 
the command-in-chief of the whole. From this 
moment nothing went well; and, after fighting 
several battles honourable tothe troops, but rather 
disgraceful in point of generalship, his royal high- 
French nto Germany He fought several battles with varying 


success , but, 1 the end, he once more drove the invaders to the 
other side of the Rhine. 
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ness was fain to conclude a convention (on the 
17th of October), by which 1t was agreed that the 
English and Russians should be allowed to re-em- 
bark without molestation; and that, as the price 
for that favour, 8000 prsoners of war, French and 
Batavians, taken before the present campaign, and 
now detained in England, should be released. 
Exght days before this convention or capitu- 
lation by the Duke of York, Bonaparte arrived 
in France. In the month of February he had 
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quitted Cairo with the intention of conquering 
all Syria. Crossing the desert with 10,000 men, 
he took Gaza, stormed Jaffa, and swept onward 
hike the Man of Destiny, until he came under the 
old crumbling walls of Acre. This place, the 
key of Syria, was defended by the Pacha Djezzar, 
a very cruel but very resolute old man, by Col- 
one! Philippeaux, an emigrant royalist, and an 
able officer of engineers, who at one time had 
been Bonaparte’s schoolfellow ; and by the brave 
and alert Sir Sidney Smith, who not merely 
brought two ships of the line close in-shore to 
maul the besiegers, but also landed some of his 
sailors and marines. After spending sixty days 
before the place, making seven or eight assaults, 
and losing 3000 men, the French raised the siege 
of Acre, and on the 2lst of May they began their 
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retreat. On the 14th of June, Bonaparte re-en- 
tered Cuiro. During his absence, General De- 
saix, ascending the Nile, had driven the remnant 
of the Mamelukes from Upper Egypt, and be- 
yond the cataracts of Assouan; but this expe- 
dition had no other importance than that of af- 
fording the French artists and savans the oppor- 
tunity of visiting the monuments of Thebes, 
Denderah, and other ancient places. In July, 
Bonaparte, with nearly his whole army, was 
called down to the coast—to the poimt where 
~Nelson had annihilated the French fleet—for a 
Turkish army of 18,000 men had landed at Ab- 
oukir On the 25th of July a termble battle 
took place on the sandy coast The Turks fought 
with admirable courage ; but their irregular, un- 
disciplined, unformed masses could not stand 
long against masses of French that were even in 
number nearly equal to their own. 10,000 of 
them perished, by shot, bayonet, or in the sea, 
where they threw themselves in the hopes of 
reaching their ships. Soon after this battle of 
Aboukir, Bonaparte began to make secret pre- 
parations for getting back to Europe. If, as 
some have suspected, one strong inducement 
which led him to quit France at a cntical mo- 
ment, and embark on this wild Egyptian expe- 
dition, had really been to allow the five kings at 
the Luxemburg time and opportunity to disgust 
the French people with their profiigacy and in- 
eptness, and to prove how essential he was to 
French victory and conquest by or through the 
failures of the other republican generals, he had 
most completely succeeded in his object Letters 
from his brothers Joseph and Lucien, and from 
his numerous friends in Paris, informed him that 
Italy was lost, that the French armies were 
being beaten everywhere ; that the directors were 
quarrelling among themselves—were intriguing 
and quarrelling with the two legislative coun- 
cils; and that the people, whose rage for liberty 
and equality was now merged in mulitary pride 
and a passion for conquest—with those good 
things which the conquests of mch countries 
bring with them—seemed heartily sick of di- 
rectory, ancients, and cinq cents, and ripe and 
ready for another revolution. 

Two small fmgates which lay in the harbour 
of Alexandria were made ready for sea, and on 
the 23d of August, leaving behind him his army, 
now reduced to 20,000 men, and taking with him 
his favourite officers, Murat, Lannes, Berthier, 
Marmont, and three of the savans, he embarked 
secretly in one of the frigates, and set sail for 
France. Though happy to escape the comfort- 
leas life in Egypt, most of those who went with 
him expected to be stopped on their passage, and 
carried prisoners of war to England ; but the ex- 
traordinary fortunes of the man favoured him 


still, and, without being pursued, or even seen 
by any of our ships, he landed in the Gulf of 
Fréjus, to the eastward of Toulon, on the 9th 
of October. He had been 1n Paris two days, pn- 
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sican officer, after listening, in two or three pn- 
vate conferences to the persuasive tongue of Tal- 
leyrand, and to splendid offers of honours and 
riches, agreed to give up the last shred of lis 
pretended republicanism, and to remove all 
opposition by sending 1m his resignation. The 
two directors, who remained to support the 
present constitution and resist a military dic- 
tatorship, were Gohier and Moulins, a couple 
of incapables The council of ancients were 
easily persuaded of the necessity of a new con- 
stitution; but a great majority of the councal 
of five hundred vowed that they would die for 
the constitution they had got. On the 19th 
Brumaire, or 10th of November, just one 
month and a day after Bonaparte’s landing 
at Fréjus, the business was finished hy Murat 
and a detachment of grenadiers with levelled 
bayonets, the council of five hundred was 
cleared 1n a trice, most of the members 
jumped out of the windows—not one of them 
stayed to die On that night all the ardent 
republicans were proscribed; three provi- 
sional consuls (for the government was now 
to be consular) were appomnted—and who 
~o fit to be consuls as Abbé Siéyes, Roger 
Ducos, and Napoleon Bonaparte? On the 
following day the rising general took up 


vately consulting with chiefs of parties and offi- his residence m the Luxemburg, the palace of 
cers of the army, before the directors knew of his ' the ex-directors As finally promulgated on the 


arrival Augereau, who had fought by his side , 
at Arcole, who had surrounded the Tuileries with | 


troops and artillery, and had purged out two 
former directors and all the refractory members 
of the legislature, on the 18th Fructidor, 1797, 
and who was now ready to do whatsoever Bona- 
parte might command, was one of the first to 
wait upon him In the course 
of a few days Talleyrand 
gave his counsels the benefit 
of all his craft and ability 

Abbé Siéyes, though now one 
of the directors himself, had 
made the notable discovery 
that his last constitution was 
a great deal too democratic ; 
had conceived a mortal ha- 
tred to his brother- director 
Barras, whom he accused. of 
downnght Jacobinism and 
sans-culottism ; and was now 
ready to co-operate with the 
ambitious general, duping 
himself into the absurd he- 
lief that Bonaparte would remain in allegiance 
to him and to another perfect constitution which 
he had, all ready, in his portfolio. Roger Ducos, 
another of the directors, yielded to circumstances. 
Even Barras, the early patron of the young Cor- 


24th of December, this “constitution of the year 
VITI.,” as it 1s called, established three consuls, 
or a chief consul with two infenor ones, who 
were to have only a deliberative voice, the first 
or chief consul having the power of appoimting 
to all public offices, and of proposing all public 
measures, such as peace or war, while he also 
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commanded the forces, and superintended both 
the internal and foreign departments of the state. 
1 In the foreground are the remaims of a Roman amphitheatre, 


and in the distance, entering the port of the town, are seen the 
two frigates that brought Bonaparte back to France 
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Left perfectly free to choose his own two satellites, 
Bonaparte would have retained Siéyes; but the 
ex-abbé preferred taking the place of senator, 
with the yearly salary of 25,000 francs, and the 
royal domain of Crosne in the park of Versailles. 
Cambacérés and Lebrun, who had both been 
brought up to the law, were appointed second 
and third consuls. Roger Ducos was also put 
into the senate. The first consul very soon re- 
moved from the Luxemburg to the palace of the 
Tuileries, where he lived with royal state. He 
now wrote to the King of England, as one sover- 
eign writes to another, expressing a wish for 
peace, but without stating any conditions. 
George III., who could scarcely do otherwise, 
gave the epistle to his secretary for foreign af- 
fairs, to answer it. Lord Grenville addressed 
his reply, not to the first consul, but to Talley- 
rand, now the French minister for foreign affairs. 
Talleyrand replied, Lord Grenville rejoined, and 
there the matter ended. Our opposition orators 
attached great importance to the overture, which 
was the hollowest of all that had been made, for 
the first consul was preparing at the moment to 
recover Italy, and was determined to keep Swit- 
zerland, Savoy, Nice, Belgium, Holland, and all 
the German territories on the left bank of the 
Rhine. 

In the course of this year Tippoo Sultaun was 
destroyed. To recover what he had lost in the 
last war, he had sent an embassy to Cabool to 
bring the Afghan tribes down into India; he 
had negotiated or intrigued with the Nizam of 
the Deccan, and with other native princes, and, 
towards the end of 1797, he had sent two ambas- 
sadors to the Isle of France to propose an alliance 
with the French republic, and to request an 1m- 
mediate supply of troops (30,000 or 40,000 men, 
Tippoo thought, would be sufficient) to enable 
him to expel the English from every part of 
Hindoostan. The governor of the Isle of France, 
who was daily expecting a visit from the Eng- 
lish, had no troops to spare, but he forwarded 
Tippoo’s letters to Pams, and allowed his two 
ambassadors to enrol -about 150 Frenchmen, 
“the refuse of the democratic rabble of the 
island,” some of whom were lying in jail at the 
time. But, when the moment came for embarking 
nearly one-half of these desperadoes refused to 
go to conquer India. Some sixty or seventy of 
them, however, arrived at Mangalore, and thence 
proceeded to Tippoo’s capital. As soon as Bona- 
parte had arrived in Egypt he had despatched a 
letter to Tippoo requesting him to send a confiden- 
tial person to Suez or Cairo, to confer with him 
and concert measures for the /:beration of India; 
but it appears doubtful whether this epistle ever 
reached the sultan. The embassy to the Isle of 
France—the arrival of Frenchmen at Seringapa- 
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tam (but not their number)—the intrigues set on 
foot in various parts of the country—and the fact 
that Tippoo was rapidly increasing his army—all 
became known to the government at Calcutta. 
The Earl of Mornington (afterwards Marquis 
Wellesley), who was now governor-general, de- 
termined to anticipate the sultan; and, after de- 
manding explanations which were never given, 
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his lordship sent General Harris into the Mvsore 
country with 24,000 men, and called up General 
Stuart with the Bombay army of about 7000 
men, to co-operate with Harris General Harris, 
moreover, was joined at Vellore by a strong 
British detachment serving with the nizam, and 
by some regiments of sepoys which the nizam 
had raised, and which were officered by English- 
men. Harris entered the Mysore territory on 
the 5th of March (1799), and moved straight on 
for Seringapatam, reducing all the forts in his 
way. General Stuart’s advance was attended 
with greater difficulty, and with some loss, for 
he was encountered by the main army of Tippoo 
On the 27th, when Harris was within two days’ 
march of Seringapatam, he found the active 
sultan drawn up to oppose him. In the action 
which ensued Colonel Wellesley (the late Duke 
of Wellington) particularly distinguished him- 
self; and it was his regiment, the 33d, that de- 
cided the affair. Tippoo then retreated, and 
threw himself with his whole army into Seringa- 
patam, the fortifications of which had been im, 
proved and increased since General Abercromby’s 
attack in 1792. On the 5th of April, General 
Harris took up ground for the siege ; and on the 
14th he was joined by General Stuart with the 
Bombay army. Until the 17th of April, the 
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time was employed by General Harris in sur- 
mounting the obstacles by which the approach 
to the walls was guarded: but these being hap- 
pily overcome, chiefly through the gallant con- 
duct of General Baird and Colonel Arthur Wel- 
lesley, the siege of Seringapatam commenced in 
earnest. A detachment of the Bombay army, 
commanded by Colonel Vaughan Hart drove 
the enemy from their posts near the village of 
Agrar, on the north side of the Cauvery, and 
established themselves in the ruins of an old 
redoubt and village, by which they could enfil- 
ade the enemy’s entrenchment on the south side 
of the river; and about the same time, a nullah, 
called the Little Cauvery, which afforded 600 
yards of cover from the fire of the town, was 
secured and used as a shelter for the British 
troops, and the engineers’ tools and materials 
On the evening of the 27th an attack was made 
on the enemy’s post on the front and nght of 
the British line, and was conducted by Colonel 
Wellesley with great skill and complete success 
The post thus gained was of the utmost import- 
ance, as it furmshed the ground where the 
breaching batteries were to be erected; and, 
aware of its value, Tippoo made a desperate at- 
tempt to regain it, by an attack on 1t from the 
guns of the fort, and from the stone bridge, but 
without success, as the troops in possession gal- 
jantly maintained the orders they had received 
to keep it to the last extremity. This was the 
Jast vigorous effort of Tippoo, he felt that the 
deadly circle was closing upon him; his subse- 
quent resistance became more feeble and con- 
fused, and he was only constant to his single 
purpose—which he had recognized as his imevit- 
able destiny—to find a grave among the ruins of 
his capital. Every obstruction being cleared away, 
and all got in readiness for the decisive assault, 
this important duty was committed to Mayjor- 
general Baird, a hero whose daring and chival- 
rous character was admirably adapted to such a 
service He was instructed by Harns to make 
the capture of the ramparts his first object For 
this purpose he was to divide his force into two 
columns, the one to move along the northern ram- 
part, and the other along the southern, until both 
should join on the east face, thus making the 
whole round of the ramparts before descending 
into the town. To conceal this arrangement also, 
as well as to insure its effect, the different corps 
were moved silently to the trenches during the 
night, and arranged according to the order in 
which the attack was to be made on the fol- 
lowing day. And, indeed, in the worn-out con- 
dition of the British army, not only decisive but 
instant exertion could not be delayed a day 
longer. To Captain (afterwards Sir John) Mal- 
colm, who asked his commander why he looked 
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so thoughtful, Harris sternly replied, “We have 
serious work on hand; don’t you see that the 
European sentry over my tent is so weak from 
want of food and exhaustion, that a sepoy could 
push him down: we must take this fort, or 
perish in the attempt.” 

The attack that sealed the fate of Seringapatam 
and its lord was made on the 4th of May. Dur- 
ing the whole previous night the British batteries 
had kept up a heavy fire upon the breach, to pre- 
vent 1ts bemg repaired, and on the morning it 
was reported by the chief engineer to be practi- 
cable. One o'clock was the hour appoimted for 
the assault, and, as it struck, the voice of Baird 
was heard like a trumpet exclaiming, “‘ Now, my 
brave fellows, follow me, and prove yourselves 
worthy of the name of British soldiers'” They 
rushed across the river under a heavy fire of 
rockets and musketry from the fort, they as- 
cended the glacis and the faussebraye,and reached 
the summit of the breach, where they planted 
the Bntish colours The ramparts were scaled ; 
and, like two trains of gunpowder simultaneously 
kindled, two streams of red uniforms ran along 
the northern and southern ramparts 10 a destruc- 
tive circle, bearing down or sweeping before them 
every obstacle, until they had reached the pre- 
scribed point of reunion. And still as they went 
along their progress was indicated by the British 
colours, which were planted im rapid succession 
upon the cavaliers that yielded to their onset. 
It was on the left attack that the greatest resist- 
ance was experienced, for here Tippoo was present 
1n person to cheer on his troops, and retard the 
progress step by step of his successful assailants , 
but, although he was animated with the courage 
of despair, and at the head of those who had 
promised to die with him, they were struck down 
and slain in thousands, for Tippoo had mur- 
dered his British prisoners who had been cap- 
tured during the siege, and their living comrades 
were drunk with revenge. But resistance ceased 
when the two divisions joined on the eastern 
rampart, and at the same time the slaughter ter- 
minated. "When the havoc had abated, and the 
city was won, the sultan was nowhere to be seen, 
and, until his fate was ascertained, the conquest 
of Seringapatam would prove but an uncertain 
advantage. Even his family were ignorant of 
what might have befallen him; and, although a 
report had been brought to his killedar that he 
had been shot, and was lying dead under one of 
the gateways, neither the family nor that royal 
majordomo dared to open the palace gates with- 
out the sovereign’s permission After much ne- 
gotiation and delay, the result of jealous eastern 
etiquette, the palace officials threw open the gates 
that the royal mansion might be examined, and, 
with the two princes who had been formerly the 
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captives of Cornwallis, aided the victors in the , by torchlight, and from among the heap of dead 
search for the bedy of Tippoo. Ata gatewayon they at last found and brought out the object of 
the north face of the fort which was covered with their search. The eyes of the dead king were 


hundreds of the slain, an exploration was made still open, and his body was so warm that they 
































SenmoapaTam, North-east View —From D:rom’s Narrative 


thought he was still ahve; but, on examining | but marched to the northern extent of his empire, 
further, they found that his heart had ceased to ' and left 1t 1m so settled a state that I journeyed 
beat, while three wounds in the body and one in from the banksof the Toombudra, 300 miles across, 
the temple from a musket-ball were more than | 1n my palanquin, without a single soldier as es- 
enough to insure his destruction. In an hour , cort, except, indeed, at many places, the polygars 
and a half his glory and life had departed—his | and peons of the country, who insisted on being 
capital and his kingdom had passed into other |! my guard through their respective districts This 
hands. On the following day, bis body was in- | was a kind of triumphal journey I did not dream 
terred in the grave of his father with military ' of when setting off The Almighty has been 
honours, and a storm of thunder and hghtning ' wonderfully bountiful to us. A conquest so com- 
that signalized the rites of sepulture, and des- | plete in all its effects has seldom been known, 


troyed several Europeans and natives, appeared 
as a characteristic and befitting close to his vindic- 
trve,sanguinary character and tempestuous career 

On the death of Tippoo Sultaun, submission 
became the sole proceeding of the vanquished ; 
only two days after, his sons and chiefs acknow- 
ledged the rule of their conquerors, and this ex- 
ample was speedily followed over the whole king- 
dom of Mysore. The rule of the tyrant had been 
so oppressive to his own subjects, that the do- 
munion of foreign masters was welcomed as a most 
grateful relief, and the Mysoreans, instead of be- 
wailing their late sovereign and their own defeat 
and subjugation, sat down to eat, drink, and be 
merry. A conquest so rapidly achieved, and fol- 
lowed by a submission so cordial, could not be 
otherwise than highly gratifying to the hero by 
whom it had been achieved, and we find General 
Harris thus alluding to both circumstances in a 
letter to Sir W. Medows —“In seven months’ 
absence from Madras, we not only took the capi- 
tal of that enemy, who, you observe, should never 
have been left the power of being troublesome, 


and certainly in my respect left me nothing to 
ask.” In consequence of these successes, British 
India, instead of being invaded, was much en- 
larged, and was enabled to send an armament 
across the ocean and up the Red Sea, to assist in 
driving the French invaders out of Egypt. 

The British parliament was assembled as early 
as the 24th of September, when the government 
entertained sanguine hopes of success for the 
Anglo-Russian army mm Holland A bill was 
instantly introduced to facilitate the remmforcing 
our regular army by allowing three-fifths of the 
militia of each county to enlist in the regulars 
for service within Europe, and 1t was passed into 
a law on the 4th of October. 

AD. 1800. .. After the recess the sense of par- 
liament was shown by divisions 
which took place on an address to the king 1n ap- 
probation of the conduct pursued towards the 
first consul. In the lords there were seventy- 
nine votes for the address to six against it, and 
in the commons 260 to 64. ‘Asa sincere lover of 
peace,” said Mr. Pitt, “I will not sacrifice it by 
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SIR DAVID BAIRD DISCOVERING THE BODY 
OF TIPPOO SULTAUN. 


The tyranny and bloodthirsty cruelty of Tippoo Sultaun, “the 
Tiger of Mysore”, were nearing the end. Seringapatam, his 
capital, had been closely vested by the British for about a 
month, and all the outworks had been seized. And now at 
last, on the 4th May, 1799, the decisive assault of the great 
stronghold was intrusted to Major-general Baird, who had 
himself endured a long captivity in this city. The assaulting 
column pushed across the river under a heavy fire, reached the 
glacis, captured the breach, and planted the Bntish flag on the 
summit Then the column divided, mght and left, storming 
along the walls, and scattering the enemy like chaff When the 
two columns had fought their way round the ramparts and met, 
all resistance was at an end: Seringapatam was captured. 
Tippoo had not been seen, however, and for some hours his fate 
was doubtful. A? length, as the result of a search by torch-iught, 
he was found dead at the North Gateway under a heap of slazn. 
His turban, jacket, and sword-belt were gone, but the body was 
tdentisfied by hts attendants, and Sir David Baird, who was pre- 
sent, gave orders to have xt removed to the palace. Next day 
the dead Sultaun was interred in the tomb of his fathers with 
mulitary honours. 
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grasping at the shadow, when the substance is not 
within my reach.” On the annual motion for re- 
newing the act for suspending the habeas corpus 
bill, there was a very stormy debate, but the 
measure was carried by the usual majorities. 
The attempt of the maniac, Hadfield, on the 15th 
of May, to shoot the king in Drury Lane Theatre, 
led to the insertion of two additional clauses in 
the msanity bill, by which the privilege of bail 
allowed to alleged lunatics was considerably 
abridged, and the personal safety of the sove- 
reign, which had been so often endangered by 
the attempts of insane individuals, was specially 
consulted. The scarcity of corn continued to ex- 
cite serious alarm, and a committee of each house 
was appointed to consider of the most effectual 
means for remedymg that distress These com- 
mittees neither brought any great store of know- 
ledge to the subject nor displayed any great fer- 
tility of invention. 

At first the Irish parliament testified no great 
willingness to accede to the union. The resolu- 
tions which had passed the British parhament in 
1799, excited a terrible storm in Dublin and other 
towns; but 1t was observed that a large propor- 
tion of the Roman Catholic party, who had suf- 
fered most by the late rebellion, preserved a sul- 
len neutrality. When the Imsh commons debated 
the address proposed by munisters 1n answer to the 
speech from the throne, in January, 1799, 1t was 
carried by a majority of only one vote Yet, on 
the 15th of January, 1800, a motion made in the 
same house to declare their disapprobation of an 
incorporating union was negatived by a majority 
of forty-two, the numbers being 138 against 96 
On the 5th of February, the whole plan of the 
union was detailed by Lord Castlereagh, then 
principal secretary for Ireland. After some more 
vehement debates the whole plan of the union 
was approved by the same parliament which the 
year before had all but rejected 1t 2” toto; and 
on the 27th of March the two Insh houses agreed 
in a joint address, informmg his majesty that 
they considered the resolutions of the British par- 
hament as wisely calculated to form the basis of 
an incorporation of Great Britain and Ireland 
into one kingdom, that they had adopted them 
as ther guide, and now felt it their duty to lay 
before his majesty the resolutions to which they 
had agreed, and which, if they should be approved 
by the two Houses of Parliament of Great Britain, 
they were ready to confirm and ratify, in order 
that the same might be established for ever by 
mutual consent of both parliaments. On the 2d 
of April, this address, together with the resolu- 
tions, was laid before the British parliament 
The three first resolutions were finally carried 
without opposition ; and, all proceedings both in 
Ireland and in England relative to this great 
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national measure being concluded in the month of 
June, the act of umion received the royal assent 
on the 2d of July. On the 29th, parhament was 
prorogued. 

Bonaparte tells us himself that the answer from 
London filled him with secret satisfaction, as war 
‘was necessary to maintain union and energy in 
the state, which was 111 organized, as also to main- 
tain his own influence over the imagination of 
the French people. But notwithstanding this 
secret satisfaction, he, in public, pretended to be 
greatly grieved, and in a proclamation to the 
French people, he complained of the obstinate 
hostility of the Englhsh, and called upon the 
French to furnish men and money 1n order to 
acquire peace by force of arms. Giving the com- 
mand of the army of the Rhine to Moreau, the 
first consul assumed the direction of the army of 
Italy. Having made a demonstration of assem- 
bling an army at Dijon, in Burgundy, where he 
never collected more than a few thousand men, 
mostly raw recruits or old invalids, Bonaparte 
secretly directed a number of regiments from the 
interior of France to assemble in Switzerland, in 
the town of Lausanne and along the Lake of 
Geneva The Austrians, lulled into security, 
continued their operations against Genoa, and on 
the side of Nice, recovering the greater part of 
that maritime country, and menacmg the old 
French frontier beyond 1t. On the 13th of May, 
the first consul himself appeared at Lausanne, 
and prepared to march, with about 36,000 men 
and forty pieces of cannon, up the Great St Ber- 
nard. His left-wing, 15,000 strong, under Moncey, 
was ordered to cross the Alps by the pass of St. 
Gothard, while, on his right, 5000 men under 
Turreau were to cross at Mont Cenis, and 5000 
more, under Chabran, were to pass by the way of 
the Little St. Bernard The march was attended 
with the greatest difficulty, lying for the best part 
of the way among rocks and precipices and eter- 
nal snows. The cannons were dismounted, put 
into the hollowed trunks of trees, and dragged 
by the soldiers , the carriages were taken to pieces 
and carried on mules, or, slung upon poles, were 
borne upon men’s shoulders The powder and 
shot were packed into boxes of fir-wood, which 
were carefully lashed on the backs of mules, while 
every mule, nearly every sturdy peasant in those 
Alps was hired or pressed into the service. On 
the 16th of May, Bonaparte’s vanguard under 
Lannes descended from the Great St Bernard 
ito the beautiful Piedmontese valley of Aosta, 
being closely followed by the other divisions 
On the 17th, Lannes drove in a detachment of 
Austrians, who were as much astonished at the 
appearance of the French in that quarter as if 
the enemy had descended from the clouds. The 
consul then pushed forward, driving several Aus- 
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trian divisions before him, for the Ticino, on the 
banks of which river he was to be joined by 
Moncey, Chabran, and Turreau, who had passed 
the barrier of the Alps by easier roads. On the 
2d of June, Bonaparte entered Milan without 
any opposition, and was there joined by some of 
his divisions. On the 5th of June, after his sol- 
diers had eaten their shoes and the leather of 
their knapsacks, Massena gave up Genoa to the 
Austrian general Ott and Admiral Keith. More 
than a week before this event, Melas, the com- ! 
mander-in-chief of the Austrian army, advised of | 
the descent of the first consul into Italy by so 
unexpected a route, retraced his steps through 
the Nissard country and the territories of the 
Genoese republic, being followed by Suchet, who 
had been contending almost hopelessly on the old 
frontier line of France. 

With considerable rapidity the old Austrian 
concentrated his scattered forces at Alessandria, 
a well-fortified town in the open plain of Pied- 
mont Marching to meet Melas, Bonaparte 
crossed the Po at Piacenza, drove back Melas’s 
advanced guard, and took up a position in the 
plain of Marengo, on the right bank of the insig- 
nificant river Bormida, and close in front of Ales- 
sandria. On the very next day, the 14th of June, 
Melas came out of Alessandria, crossed the Bor- 
mida in three columns, and attacked the French 
For a long time the Austrians carried everything 
before them, and at four o’clock 1n the afternoon 
the battle seemed lost to the French, who were 
retiring on all points, and in considerable dis- 
order. Melas, oppressed with age and infirmities, 
exhausted by the fatigues he had undergone, and 
fondly fancying the victory to be secured, quitted 
the field and returned to Alessandnma. He 
was scarcely gone ere his advancing and vic- 
torious column was suddenly confronted by a 
fresh French division under General Desaix, and 
was presently afterwards charged in flank by a 
mass of heavy cavalry commanded by the younger 
Kellermann. But for the opportune arrival of 
Desaix and Kellermann, the mam army of the 
. first consul was clearly ruined; and nothing but 
the extraordinary luck of the man, and some new 
blunder or torpidity on the part of the Austrians, 
could have allowed him to recross the Alps other- 
wise than as a fugitive. But now his fleeing 
columns rallied; and the Austrians, who had 
fought hard all day, allowed their column to be 
broken; General Zach, Melas’s second in com- 
mand, was taken prisoner with nearly all his 
staff; a panic arose, and horse and foot fled back 
in confusion towards the Bormida, the cavalry in 
their frantic haste riding over the infantry. The 
Austrian official report stated their total loss in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners at 9069 men and 
1423 horses. The French stated their own loss 
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But it has been proved that the loss of the French 
must have been much greater. Desaix, who had 
saved them, was shot through the heart at his 
first charge. He had arrived from Egypt only a 
very few days before, and had made all possible 
haste to join the first consul. Neither during 
the battle nor in his preceding campaigns in Italy 
had old Melas shown any want of judgment or 
of firmness; but after his defeat, and when he 
came to negotiate, 1t seemed as if his eighty-four 
years had indeed reduced him to a second child- 
hood. Perhaps, however, the Austrian and 
Italian diplomatists who now gathered around 
him may be more answerable than he for the pusil- 
lanimous, imbecile (or it may be treacherous) 
throwing up of a game which was not yet lost— 
of a great game, where the stake was little less 
than the whole of Italy. Even after his serious 
reverse, Melas might have collected in the field 
from 40,000 to 50,000 men; General Ott had 
thrown a great force into Genoa, and most of the 
fortresses were well garrisoned. Yet, by the 
armistice concluded on the 16th of June, the 
Austrians gave up Piedmont and the Genoese 
territory, with all their fortresses, including 
Alessandria, which might have stood a long 
siege, and the superb Genoa, which had only 
been taken from the French eleven days before 
this disgraceful armustice, after a very protracted 
siege and at an enormous expense. The French 
were to keep all Lombardy as far as the river 
Ogho. In return for all these immense sacrifices 
old Melas was allowed to withdraw his troops to 
the line of Mantua on the Mincio Having estab- 
lished a provisional government in Genoa, and 
another in Turin—although here the King of 
Sardinia, Charles Emanuel, was shut up in the 
citadel of his capital— Bonaparte returned to 
Paris, where he made a triumphal entrance on 
the 3d of July 

The French army on the Upper Rhine, under 
Moreau, had been scarcely less successful than 
the army of Italy. Moreau crossed the Rhine 
on the 25th of April; and, after defeating the 
Austrians under Kray in several engagements, 
he penetrated to Ulm. As soon as he was ap- 
prised of the first consul’s successes beyond the 
Alps, he crossed the Danube, drove the Austrians 
from an entrenched camp, overran a great part 
of Bavaria, captured Munich, the capital, and 
pressed upon the frontiers of the emperor's here- 
ditary dominions. The armistice concluded in 
Italy did not extend to Germany; but Bonaparte 
ordered Moreau to accede to the request of the 
Austrians for a truce till the month of September. 
The Russian czar, instead of assisting his im- 
perial brother, now seemed disposed to join the 
first consul. Conditions or overtures of peace, 
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suéh as became an ambitious conqueror, were now 
tendered by Bonaparte; but Austria refused to 
treat without England, and France demanded an 
armistice by sea as a preliminary to the negotia- 
tions with England. The object of this last de- 
mand was as transparent as air: the French gar- 
rison in Malta, and the French army in Egypt, 
seemed on the point of surrendering to the British, 
and the first consul wanted to send reinforce- 
ments to those countries during the naval armi- 
stice. But the armistice was instantly refused 
by the British government, and hostilities were 
recommenced by land and by sea, the Emperor 
of Germany and the King of Great Britain re- 
ciprocally binding themselves not to conclude a 
peace the one without the other. At the word 
given by Bonaparte from Paris, three French 
armies put themselves in motion nearly at one 
and the same moment The army of Italy, now 
under General Brune, drove the Austnans from 
the Mincio, and beyond the Adige and the Brenta, 
and advanced to within a few mules of Venice 
Macdonald, with another army, occupied the 
passes of the Tyrol. being prepared to reinforce 
either Brune in Italy or Moreau in Germany. 
Moreau himself directed the heads of his columns 
towards Salzburg and Vienna He was met, 
near Haag, by Archduke John, the younger 
brother of his old adversary, as brave but not so 
skilful a general as the Archduke Charles. A 
battle took place, which was decidedly favourable 
to the Austrians; but, hazarding a general en- 
gagement, on the 2d of December, at Hohenhn- 
den. between the rivers Iser and Inn, the Arch- 
duke John was thoroughly defeated and driven 
from the field with the loss of 10,000 men Mo- 
reau, advancing, occupied Salzburg, and the road 
to Vienna seemed almost open, not only to 
his army, but also to the armies of Brune and 
Macdonald In this ternble condition the Em- 
peror Francis was compelled to sue for a separate 
peace, and the British government obhged to 
release him from the terms of his alliance An 
armistice was concluded on the 25th of December; 
and the treaty of peace, called the “Treaty of 
Lunéville,” was mgned on the 9th of February, 
1801. It ratified all the conditions of the treaty 
of Campo Formio, and included several new 
articles very humiliating to the house of Austria. 
The emperor was to retain possession of Venice, 
but Tuscany was taken away from the Grand- 
duke Ferdinand, and bestowed upon Louis, son of 
the Duke of Parma, who had married a Spanish 
princess—the first consul, who had need of her 
further assistance, thinking it proper to give 
some recompense to Spain for her past services, 
and for the serious losses her fleet had sustained 
in encounters with the British. The emperor 
again acknowledged the independence of the Cis- 
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alpine and Ligurian republics, renouncing all 
right or pretension to any part of those Italian 
territories; and a new and extended and more 
advantageous frontier was drawn for the Cisal- 
pines, the line of the Adige being taken from 
the point where that river issues from the Tyrol 
down to its mouth on the Adriatic. Piedmont, 
which lay awkwardly between the Cisalpine and 
Ligurian republics, was for the present left to 
his Sardiman majesty Charles Emanuel, whose 
fortresses and cities were occupied by French 
troops, whose subjects were in a state of revolt, 
and whose authority scarcely extended beyond 
the walls of the citadel of Turin, nto which he 
had been compelled to throw himself with his 
family and a few faithful adherents. Through 
the mediation of the Czar Paul, the King ot 
Naples obtained a peace shortly after, agreemg 
to close all his ports against the English, and our 
only remaining alles the Turks. 

Through the timidity of the court of Naples, 
which became a perfect panic after the battle of 
Marengo, the supplies of corn and other provi- 
sions which had been drawn from Sicily for the 
use of our Mediterranean fleet, and of our forces 
blockading the French in La Valetta, had been 
interrupted for many months before King Fer- 
dinand obtamed the brief respite of this treaty 
of peace ; and, instead of starving out the French, 
our forces and the poor Maltese, who co-operated 
with us to a man, were in great danger of being 
starved away themselves, but at last, after a 
blockade which had lasted for more than two 
years, the island of Malta was surrendered to 
the Bntish troops, commanded by Major-gene- 
ral Pigot, on the 15th of September. The work 
ought to have been done sooner, but the prize 
was truly great, though it could be valuable only 
to the power that held the dominion of the seas. 

Except in the services which Admiral Lord 
Keith had rendered at the useless reduction of 
Genoa, there was little more deserving of atten- 
tion in any of our military operations during 
this unhappy year. Absurd and apparently con- 
tradictory orders had been sent out by our gov- 
ernment—by the admiralty and by the secretary 
of state—to the land and sea officers in command. 
General Pulteney was sent with six battalions to 
Lisbon, as the Spaniards were threatening an 
invasion of Portugal, General Abercromby, who 
had been beating about the Mediterranean, the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and the part of the Atlantic 
nearest to them, with 15,000 soldiers cooped up 
in crowded transports, now fancying he was to 
be called upon one expedition, and now upon 
another, did at last receive positive information 
that he was to be employed in Egypt; but the 
year was now spent; and it was the middle of 
December ere the armament got so far as Malta. 
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The scarcity of grain and season of dearth still 
continued at home, depressing the national spirit, 
which, durmg the whole year, had scarcely a 
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glimpse of victory or of glory to cheer it. The 
city of London and other places presented peti- 
tions to the king in the month of October, implor- 











VaLetTa, ENTRANCE TO THE GREAT PoRT 


ing him to convene the parliament That assem- 
bly, which had taken but paltry means to re- 
lieve the distress during the last session, met on 
the 11th of November. 

After sundry attacks rather on the foreign 
policy of ministers than on their spiritless con- 
duct and undeniable mismanagement of the war, 
a motion was made, on the lst of December, in 
the commons, by Sheridan, for an address to 
his majesty, earnestly to desire him to enter 
into separate negotiations with France for a 
speedy and honourable peace. This being nega- 
tived by 156 against 35, Mr. T. Jones, on the 10th 
of December, moved an address to implore his 
majesty to dismiss his present ministers This was 
rejected by sixty-six against thirteen. Supplies 
were voted for three lunar months only For the 
service of the navy 120,000 men, including mar- 
ines, were granted, from the lst January to the 
lst of April, 1801. On the last day of the year 
the king closed the session of parliament, noti- 
fying that the time fixed for the commencement 
of the union of Great Britain and Ireland neces- 
sarily terminated their proceedings; and that 
the IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT (as the united parlia- 
ment was to be called) was appointed to meet on 
the 22d of January, 1801. 

On the 22d of January the first 

ena Imperial Parliament was opened 
by commission. The former members for Eng- 
land and Scotland continued, according to the 
provision in the treaty of union, to form part 
of the House of Commons; and Mr. Adding- 
ton was re-elected speaker. The king did not 
meet this parliament till the 2d of February, 
when all the members had been sworn, and other 
preliminary matters arranged. In his speech 
from the throne, after adverting to the happy 
accomplishment of the union, and to the un- 
happy course of events on the Continent, which 
had forced his allies to abandon him, he announ- 
ced that a fresh storm was gathering in the North; 
that the court of St. Petersburg had already pro- 
ceeded to commit outrages against the ships, 


property, and persons of his subjects; and that 
a convention had been concluded by that court 
with the courts of Copenhagen and Stockholm, 
the object of which was to renew their former 
engagement for establishing, by force of arms, 
a@ new code of maritime law, inconsistent with 
the mghts and hostile to the best interests of 
this country. 

In consequence of these hostile movements of 
Russia, preparations were forthwith made for 
sending that British fleet into the Baltac, which, 
together with the death of the insane czar, put 
so speedy an end to this northern coalition , but 
before the tremendous battle of Copenhagen, and 
also before the brilliant success of the Egyptian 
expedition (the only army expedition of all that 
Pitt had planned that was successful), the premier 
of seventeen years’ standing retired from his post 
While recommending and urging on the union, 
he had flattered the Insh with the hope that 
that grand measure would be the best means of 
obtaining the abolition or very great mitigation 
of the penal and disabling laws affecting the Ro- 
man Catholics; and two anonymous but authori- 
tative papers (one known to proceed from him- 
self, and the other from Lord Cornwallis) had 
been circulated among the leading Irish Roman 
Catholics, and were supposed to have had no 
small influence in removing the obstacles which 
stood in the way of the union. Before commit- 
ting himself thus deeply and decisively he ought 
to have ascertained whether the strong religious 
scruples of George ITI. would allow him to re- 
deem his pledge. When the question was first 
mooted (apparently in a council held towards the 
middle of January of the present year), the king’s 
objections were found to be insurmountable. At 
the levee on Wednesday, the 28th of January, 
the king said to Dundas, “ What is this that this 
young lord (Castlereagh) has brought over, which 
they are going to throw at my head?” Lord 
Castlereagh had brought over some plan of Ca- 
tholic emancipation. The king continued, “I 
shall reckon any man my personal enemy who 
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proposes any such measure!” After a short but 
very painful correspondence, his majesty, ex- 
pressing his cordial affection for Mr. Pitt, and his 
high opinion of his talents and integrity, agreed 
to accept the resignation which the minister had 
tendered. 

It soon became known that the king had in- 
trusted the formation of the new cabinet to Mr. 
Addington, now speaker, who was the son of 
Pitt’s father’s favourite physician, Dr Adding- 
ton, and who had been brought forward in pub- 
lic hfe by the Pitt family and connections. On 
the 10th of February, Lord Darnley rose in the 
upper house to move for an inquiry into part of 
the conduct of the existing administration. Lord 
Grenville then stated, in the most downright 
manner, that the failure of their intentions in 
favour of the Roman Catholics had induced them 
to resign their places, which they now held only 
till their successors should be appointed. At 
the earnest request of several peers, who knew 
the real state of the king, Lord Darnley agreed 
to postpone his motion. On the same day a letter 
was 1ead in the commons from Addington, ten- 
dering the resignation of his office of speaker, 
on account of his majesty’s declared intention of 
appointing him to a situation incompatible with 
that post. When this letter had been read, Pitt 
rose to state that he had his majesty’s commands 
to inform the house that they were to proceed 
in due season to the election of another speaker, 
and, 1n order that time might be had for consid- 
eration, he moved an adjournment till to-morrow 
The adjournment was agreed to. On the 14th 
of February 1t was publicly announced that the 
king was confined to the house by a severe cold, 
and on the 16th the bulletan declared that he 
was affected by a fever, but 1t appears now to be 
fully proved that his majesty was suffering under 
a return of his former indispomtion, brought on 
by anxiety and agitation of mmd—an agitation 
occasioned principally, if not entirely by the 
Catholic question and the resignation of Pitt 
On the 16th, the order of the day for the house 
to resolve itself into a committee of supply being 
read, Mr Harrison rose to oppose it. At the 
moment, he said, when the house was called upon 
to pass a vote for so large a sum as £28,000,000, 
there was no ostensible person at the head of 
affairs, on whom responsibility could be fixed, 
for the proper use and application of the money 
Sheridan, Whitbread, and others, supported 
Harrison; but his motion was negatived after 
some long debates, by an immense majority ; 
and on the 18th of February the house resolved 
itself into a committee of supply. The sum re- 
quired amounted altogether, for Great Britam 
and Ireland, to £42,197,000. The house, having 


agreed, after some slight alterations, to the re- | 
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solutions upon the budget, Pitt on the 14th of 
March resigned, to the regret and perhaps to the 
dismay of a great majority m both houses. He 
was accompanied in his resignation by Dundas, 
Earl Spencer, Lord Grenville, and Windham. 
Almost the last words that Pitt dehvered in the 
house as prime minister were words full of hope 
and confidence , he felt convinced, he said, that 
the British fleet would, with one blow, shatter 
the coalition of the North. 

As soon as the serious nature of the king’s in- 
disposition was made known, a new regency bill 
was expected. Fox quitted his pleasant retire- 
ment at St. Anne’s Hull, came up to London, 
and presided over a meeting of the Whig club, 
where he deprecated any public allusion to the 
king’s malady, and declared that, still despairing 
of the House of Commons, if he re-appeared there, 
it should only be to support Mr. Grey’s motion 
for an inquiry into the state of the nation. But 
all the time Fox stayed in town he was surroun- 
ded by speculating, hopeful visitors, who would 
not divest themselves of the expectation that he 
would soon be prime munister to the regent, or 
to George IV. These hopes were, however, 
damped, by reports that the old king was rapidly 
recovering, and they were altogether extinguished 
on the 12th of March (two days before Pitt’s final 
withdrawing), when the physicians announced 
that his majesty was well, and that no more bul- 
letins would be issued Fox returned to St 
Anne’s Hill, and his friends to the opposition 
benches. The new mmistry now installed 1n office 
consisted of Addington, first lord of the treasury 
and chancellor of theexchequer , the Dukeof Port- 
land, president of the council, Lord Eldon, chan- 
cellor , Earl St Vincent, first lord of the admiralty; 
the Earl of Chatham, master general of the ord- 
nance, Lord Pelham,secretary of the home depart- 
ment, Lord Hawkesbury (eldest son of the Earl 
of Laverpool), secretary for foreign affairs ; Lord 
Hobart, secretary for the colonies , Viscount Lew- 
isham, president of the board of control for the af- 
fairs of India, Charles Y orke, secretary-at-war, &c. 

Under the new cabinet bills were passed for 
continuing the act for the suppression of rebel- 
hon, and for the suspension of the habeas corpus 
act in Ireland, which country still remained in 
an uneasy, turbulent state, and, a select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons having reported 
rather alarmingly on the existence and proceed- 
ings of certain political societies in Great Britain 
(particularly one m London, entitled the United 
Britons), the suspension of the habeas corpus was 
continued also for England and Scotland, and an 
act for preventing seditious meetings was revived. 
Parhament was prorogued, not by the king in 
person, but by commission, on the 2d of July. 

As early as the 15th of April, intelligence had 
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been received in London of the astonishing suc- 
cess of our attack at Copenhagen, and of the 
death of the Emperor of Russia. Various cir- 
cumstances had converted Paul from an ally 
into the bitterest enemy of Great Britain, but 
the weightiest of them all was the disappointment 
of his irrational expectation of obtaining posses- 
sion of the island of Malta. Above 300 British 
vessels were seized, and the captains and crews of 
them were hauled on shore, put into irons, and 
sent into the mterior of the country, not without 
threats of undergoing the horrors of the knout, 
and of the Siberian exile By another procla- 
mation this madman 
ordered that all the 
Enghsh goods and 
effects whatsoever on 
shore should be se- 
questered and sold 
forthwith A few of 
his creatures congra- 
tulated him on the 
glory of standing at 
the head of the great 
northern confederacy , 
but the nobility and 
landed _ proprietors, 
who were incensed by 
a hundred other 
freaks, and by the 1n- 
cessaut operation of a 
capricious and horri- 
ble tyranny, saw no- 
thing but the annuhi- 
lation of the trade of 
Russia in this quarrel 
with England, and no- 
thing in the continu- 
ance of such a sys- 
tem of government 
but destruction to themselves and total ruin to 
the empire. 

Sweden and Denmark were unfortunately too 
ready to join Paul, and to work out the purposes 
of the French. The Danes, in particular, had 
persisted, ever since the beginning of the war, 
carrying French goods and articles contraband 
of war, and had resisted or eluded the search 
wherever they were able so to do. As soon as 
Paul proposed his armed neutrality, they joined 
it enthusiastically, and commenced making im- 
mense preparations. 


The confederacy of the three northern powers, ! 
under the influence of France, against England's | terms of conciliation. 
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ber of frigates and smaller vessels, under the 
command of Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, with 
Vice-admiral Lord Nelson as his second. The 
Russian, Swedish, and Danish effective force in 
the Baltic was estimated at more than forty sail 
of the line, but deficiency in naval tactics (on 
the part of the Russians and Swedes), it was 
presumed, would neutralize this numerical supe- 
nority. As negotiation was preferred to war, 
the Hon. Mr. Vansittart was embarked with full 
powers to treat. He left the fleet in the Scaw, 
and proceeded in a frigate with a flag of truce to 
Copenhagen, but returned unsuccessful fiom his 
mission, which only 
served to stimulate 
the Danes, and give 
them time to augment 
their means of de- 
fence. Nelson disap- 
proved of distant ne- 
gotiation, he said “the 
Dane should see our 
flag every moment he 
lifts up his head,” and 
he urged the necessity 
of instant decision; 
but the pilots magni- 
fied the dangers of the 
expedition, and more 
days were dissipated 
1n inactivity. At last, 
on the 30th of March, 
the British fleet pro- 
ceeded intothe Sound, 
and about mid - day 
anchored between the 
island of Hveen and 
Copenhagen 

The whole fleet of 
Denmark was thence 
seen stationed in the road of Copenhagen, and 
flanked by very powerful batteries, some float- 
ing and some on land. The wind did not serve 
for an attack until the 2d of April, but then, 
at day-dawn, Nelson made for the Danes, and 
soon began one of the most memorable of his 
battles, At about an hour after noon the fire 
of the Danes slackened, and before two o'clock 
it had nearly ceased. Nelson then, sure of suc- 
cess, and regretting the loss of so many brave 
men, sent a proposal for a truce to the Prince- 
royal of Denmark, and shortly after went on 
shore himself for the purpose of adjusting the 
At this moment, the 


naval supremacy, would soon have become formi- | whole of the Danish line to the southward of the 


dable, if extraordinary efforts had not been made 
to crush it. With this view a fleet was despatched 


Crown Islands, consisting of seventeen sail, were 
sunk, burned, or captured. Nelson repeatedly 


from Yarmouth Roads, on the 12th of March, | declared that no men could have behaved with 
consisting of eighteen sail of the line, andanum- more bravery and steadiness than the Danes; 
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that the battle of Copenhagen was the most dread- | who had occupied Hamburg, evacuated that great 
ful affair he had ever witnessed; that this was the | trading city; the navigation of the Elbe, and of 
most difficult achievement, the hardest-fought | the other German rivers which had been closed, 
battle, the most glorious result that had ever | was re-opened to our flag, and Frederick Wilham 
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The result 
was the dissolution of the coalition, the battle 
being aided by the death of the Czar Paul, who 
had been strangled at St Petersburg on the 24th 
of March, nine days before the great battle had 


graced the annals of our country. 


been fought at Copenhagen He was reported 
to have died of apoplexy, and the intelligence of 
his death was tardily communicated to the neigh- 
bouring countries. Hus son and successor Alex- 
ander very soon released the British merchants 
and mariners, and entered into friendly communti- 
cations with Lord Nelson, who had ascended the 
Baltic. On the 17th of June a convention was 
signed at St. Petersburg by Lord St. Helens and 
the Russian ministers. Sweden and Denmark 
acceded to the same terms, which included a 
more explicit definition of the mght of search, 
and of the law and principles of blockade, to- 
gether with a limitation of articles considered as 
contraband of war to those of real military and 
naval stores, ammunition, &c. The Danish troops, 


IIL. of Prussia—who had succeeded his father 
Frederck William II, n November, 1797, 
who continued in vassalage or subservience to 
the French, and who had seized not only the 
independent trading city of Bremen, but also 
the whole of the electorate of Hanover, the 
hereditary domimion of George III, where 
he had levied contmbutions, and acted as a 
conqueror and sovereign—engaged to give up 
both these acquisitions, and to withdraw his 
troops withm his old frontiers after certam 
amicable arrangements should be completed. 
The fate of the French army in Egypt was 
sealed about a fortnight before the battle of 
Copenhagen In the year 1800 General Kle- 
ber, after losing the fortress of El-Ansh, and 
retreating before a Turkish army commanded 
by the grand vizier, and essentially aided by 
an English squadron under Sir Sidney Smith, 
found himeelf under the necessity of agreeing 
to evacuate Egypt On the 24th of January, 
1800, a treaty was concluded at El-Amsh be- 
tween the Turks and the French, and con- 
firmed by Sir Sidney Smith, who had received 
no instructions to that effect either fiom his 
commander-in-chief, or from the government 
at home. By the conditions of this treaty 
the French army was to be allowed to return 
to Europe unmolested. Pitt’s ministry, na 
turally averse to permit the arnval of such 
reinforcements to Bonaparte, then contend- 
ing or about to contend with the Austrians 
in Italy, and with the imperialists in Ger- 
many, sent out orders to Lord Keith not 
to ratify any such convention as that of El- 
Arish Hostilities recommenced immediately, 
and on the 20th of March, Kleber routed the 
undisciplined, disorderly army of the grand 
vizier But at this crtical moment the Mos- 
lems of Cairo rose in imsurrection, murdered 
many of the French that were in that city, and 
drove the rest of them into the citadel. Instead 
of following the fleeing vizier, Kleber was obliged 
to return to Cairo. After some sanguinary con- 
flicts, and many atrocities committed on both 
sides, the msurgents were obliged to capitulate. 
Kleber was engaged in the very hopeless task of 
restoring order and tranquillity, when, on the 13th 
of June, he was stabbed by an Arab. He was 
succeeded by General Menou. The French were, 
however, enabled to maintain themselves in Egypt 
until the arnval of the British army under Sir 
Ralph Abercromby; and in the interval four 
French ships of war and some fast-sailing trans- 
porta escaped our cruisers, ran into the mouth 
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of the Nile, and landed important succours of 
troops and ammunition. 

By the lst of January, 1801, the fleet under 
Admiral Lord Keith, which carried this small 
but excellent army, had all come safely to anchor 
in the Bay of Marmorice, on the coast of Kara- 
mania, one of the finest harbours 1n the world. 
Here the troops were kept waiting for some time 
for horses which had been promised from Con- 
stantinople to mount the cavalry, and for other 
necessaries, some of which arrived very slowly, 
and some not atall. During the stay of the 
army in Marmorice Bay, 1t was jomed by two 
more regiments of dismounted cavalry; and a 
sloop of war arrived in the harbour, which had 
a few days before captured a French brig, having 
on board a general officer and 5000 stand of arms 
for the army in Egypt. The horses for our ca- 
valry at last arrived, but they were such sorry 
beasts, that the English dragoons were ashamed 
to mount them or take charge of them, and every 
commanding cavalry officer solicited rather to 
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serve with his corps as infantry. About 200 of 
these half-starved, diminutive, galled steeds were, 
however, kept for the cavalry, and about fifty: 
for the artillery, the remainder being shot, or 
sold for a dollar a-head 

General Moore, who had been sent to examine 
the grand vizier’s army, stationed at Jaffa, re- 
turned with the melancholy intelligence that it 
was weak as to numbers, without discipline, and 
infected with the plague ; so that its co-operation 
offered no apparent advantage. At the same 
time it was ascertained that the French force in 
Egypt was far greater than had been supposed . 
it had been calculated that, through disease, 
battle, assassination, wounds, and other casualties, 
the army under Menou had been reduced to 
13,000 or 14,000 men, whereas 1t was now found 
that, through reinforcements they had received, 
and some hundred of auxilaries they had raised, 
the French were more than 30,000 strong, having 
with them above 1000 pieces of cannon. When 
Abercromby had received all his reinforcements, 





ALEXANDRIA —From Denon’s Egypt 


he could not muster more than 15,330 men, 1n- 
cluding 996 sick, 500 Maltese, and all kinds and 
descriptions of people attached to an army ex- 
cept officers —the effective force, therefore, could 
not be, at the highest computation, above 12,000 
It was resolved, however, to wait no longer, and 
the fleet on the 23d of February weighed anchor, 
and set sail in a gale of wind. On the 2d of 
March the whole fleet anchored 1n Aboukir Bay; 
the men-of-war nding exactly where the battle 
of the Nile was fought' From the 2d to the 7th 
of March the state of the weather prevented any 
operations in boats; but, on the afternoon of the 
7th, the weather moderating, Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby and Suir Sidney Smith went in boats to 
reconnoitre the coast, and fix upon the best place 
for landing the troops. On the following morn- 
ing some gun-vessels and armed launches were 
sent forward to clear the beach, 5500 soldiers 
were put into the boats, and at a given signal a 
simultaneous dash was made for the shore. 
Though rapidly, the boats advanced in perfect 
order, the soldiers sitting between the seats close 
together, with unloaded arms. When the boats 


1 Bee plan at page 107 


came within range, fifteen pieces of ordnance 
from the opposite hill, and the artillery of Abou- 
kir Castle, opened upon them with round and 
grape shot; and on advancing still nearer, mus- 
ket-balls were showered upon them The British 
soldiers huzzaed occasionally, but never at- 
tempted to return a shot. Numbers of the sol- 
diers were killed and wounded; some boats were 
sunk, some turned aside to save the drowning 
men, but the mass of them rowed steadily for- 
ward, until they touched the strand, when the 
soldiers with wonderful rapidity got all on shore, 
and General Moore, drawing them up in line, 
gave the welcome word to load. Some of the 
English guards were roughly handled by a divi- 
sion of French cavalry before they could form ; 
some loss was sustained in ascending the sand- 
hills which rose above the beach, but in less 
than half an hour those heights were carmed, and 
the French fled, leaving all their field-pieces be- 
hind them. Advancing against the French, who 
took post on the ridge of heights between Abou- 
kir and Alexandria, Sir Ralph Abercromby, with 
sailors dragging the artillery through a deep and 
burning sand, came to an indecisive action on the 
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13th of March, and had a horse killed under him. 
On the 19th, Fort Aboukir capitulated; and on 
the 20th, General Menou having arrived from 
Cairo, the whole of the French disposable force 
was concentrated at Alexandria. The British 
forces now occupied excellent positions near the 
ground where they had fought on the 13th. 
About three o’clock in the morning of the 21st, 
when all was quiet, the report of a musket was 
heard at the extremity of the British left: this 
was followed by the report of a cannon; scattered 
musketry succeeded, and then the roar of two 
more guns was heard. Early as 1t was, our men 
were all under arms, but it was still dark, and 
although some streaks of gray were preceptible 
in the eastern horizon, the morning seemed 
slow to break. Menou had hoped to take the 
British by surprise, but they were on the alert. 
The attack soon became general, and the fighting 
more terrible than any the French had hitherto 
met with. Menou’s cavalry was literally de- 
stroyed; and after a long and obstinate contest, 
the infantry was completely routed with a ter- 
rible loss. A corps which, hke nearly all the 
regiments now under Menou, had formed a part 
of the conquering army of Italy, and which in 
its pride had taken the name of “The Invinci- 
ble,” was almost annihilated. Our triumph was 
clouded by the loss of the brave old Abercromby, 
who was mortally wounded 1n the battle during 
a charge of the French cavalry. Regardless of 
the hurt, which he thought was a slight one, he 
continued to superintend the conflict to its close, 
and died on board Lord Keith’s flag-ship on the 
evening of the 28th. 

The consequences of the three victories we had 
obtained were of the utmost importance the 
French were daunted by an unexpected resist- 
ance, the Arabs, who had witnessed fighting such 
as theirfathers had handed downto them no trad1- 
tion of, flocked into the British camp with abund- 
ance of provisions; the remnant of the splendid 
Mameluke cavalry soon began to re-appear in Up- 
per Egypt; and even the quiet spirtiess fellahs 
thought of resenting the wrongs and insults they 
had sustained from the French soldiery. The 
French at Aboukir soon surrendered. in a few 
days the capitan-pacha’s fleet anchored there, and 
landed 5000 or 6000 Turks; and the grand vizier, 
who had been dozing at El-Arish, began to rouse 
himself. General (afterwards Lord) Hutchison 
succeeded to the command of the British army, 
which was reinforced in the month of April by 
3000 men. Rosetta and Fort Julien were taken 
from the French about the middle of April. Alex- 
andria, into which Menou had retired, was almost 
insulated from the rest of Egypt by General 
Hutchinson, by cutting through the embank- 
ments which served to retain the waters of the 
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Aboukir lake, and by inundating the dry bed of 
the ancient Lake Mareotis; a British flotilla as- 
cended the Nile, capturing the convoys of pro- 





General Sin RaLps ABERCROMBY —From a print by 
Bartolozz, after Hoppner 


visions destined for the French, and carrying 
several works which had been erected on the 
banks of that river. The grand vizier was cross- 
ing the desert, and troops from India were ex- 
pected to be soon at Suez. Leaving General 
Coote to maimtain the lines before Alexandria 
with 6500 men, General Hutchinson proceeded 
to Ramanieh, where the French had collected 
4000 men, who had dug entrenchments and 
raised batteries. Having driven the enemy from 
this important post, Hutchinson proceeded still 
farther up the Nile towards Cairo, which the 
grand vizier was approaching in an opposite 
direction Before he could effect a yuncture with 
the vizier’s army, the French sallied out of Cairo 
and attacked 1t, but so spiritless had they be- 
come in their adversity, that 5000 disciplined re- 
publicans, with twenty-four pieces of artillery, 
allowed themselves to be repulsed by a most 1rre- 
gular Turkish army. Cairo was soon invested; 
and, on the 27th of June, General Belliard capi- 
tulated. The French, who issued out of Cairo, 
exceeded 13,000 in all they left behind them 
313 heavy cannon and 100,000 Ibs. weight of 
gunpowder. At this moment the Anglo-Indian 
army, under Major-general Baird, was ascending 
the Red Sea. Baird, who had sailed from Bom- 
bay on the 7th of April, with about 2800 British, 
2000 sepoys, and 450 of the East India Com- 
pany’s artillery, reached Jeddah on the Red Sea, 
on the 17th of May, and was there joined by an 
English division from the Cape of Good Hope, 
consisting of the 6lst regiment, some squadrons 
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of light horse, and a strong detachment of artil- 
lery. On the 8th of June, Baird reached Kosseir, 
and commenced landing his troops; but it was 
the month of July before his van division began 
to cross the burning deserts which le between 
the Red Sea and Egypt; and, before he could 
unite his forces at Cairo, Menou capitulated upon 
the same conditions as Belliard, and Egypt was 
cleared of the French. 

In the month of March the court of Madrid, 
considering that it could only stop French 1n- 
vasion by submitting in all things to the will of 
the first consul, declared war against Portugal ; 
and towards the end of April a Spanish army, 
commanded by Godoy, the Prince of the Peace, 
invaded the Portuguese provinces. In June the 
court of Lisbon purchased a treaty of peace (the 
treaty of Olivenza), by yielding some territory 
to Spain, and by engaging to shut their ports 
against the English. Bonaparte refused to con- 
cur in this treaty, and sent a French army, 25,000 
strong, through Spain, to attack Portugal The 
Spaniards not merely allowed the passage of these 
Frenchmen, but gave them every countenance 
and asaistance they could The French soon in- 
vested Almeida, and menaced both Lisbon and 
Oporto The helpless Portuguese could do httle 
beyond imploring Enghsh succours 1n troops, 
ships, and money. Some £300,000 and some 
ships were sent, but our government thought it 
could spare no more troops than the three or four 
regiments that were already in the country. 
During these contests, however, an expedition 
was sent from England to take possession of the 
island of Madeira, in order to secure it for Por- 
tugal. As the negotiations for peace with Bri- 
tain, which had been secretly renewed in the 
course of the summer, were now drawing to a 
conclusion, and as the French generals were gra- 
tified by enormous donations or bribes, the oper- 
ations of the invading were soon suspended , and, 
by a definitive treaty, concluded at Madrid in the 
last days of September, Bonaparte agreed to with- 
draw his troops and-respect the independence 
and integrity of Portugal—the court of Lisbon, 
on their part, agreeing to confirm to Spain all 
the territory which had been ceded by the late 
treaty of Olivenza; to make over to France one- 
half of Portuguese Guiana; to shut all the ports 
and roads of Portugal, in Europe, against all Bri- 
tish vessels until the conclusion of peace between 
France and Britain; to nullify all preceding 
treaties and conventions with Britain; to treat 
France, in all matters of commerce, as the most 
favoured nation, &. By a more secret article 
the Portuguese court paid immediately 20,000,000 
francs to the French republic. 

The naval war became very languid, the French 
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their detached squadrons putting to sea only in 
the absence of the English. Admiral Saumarez, 
however, succeeded in coming up with an united 
French and Spanish squadron which was stealing 
from the Mediterranean to Cadiz; and, after 
failing nm an attack at Algesiras, beat it on the 
12th of July in the Straits of Gibraltar. Two 
Spanish ships, of 112 guns each, took fire, and 
blew up, and a Spanish seventy-four was taken. 

On the Ist of August, Admiral Lord Nelson, 
with a flotilla of gun-boats and other small ves- 
sels, stood over to the coast of France to recon- 
noitre the preparations said to be making for the 
invasion of England. On the 4th he made an 
experimental attack upon the flotilla which lay 
at the mouth of Boulogne harbour He sunk 
two floating batteries and destroyed afew gun- 
boats which were outside the pier. But on the 
night between the 15th and 16th, going mght 
into the harbour, he was repulsed with consider- 
able loss. 

Many circumstances now rendered the first 
consul really eager for some short suspension of 
hostilities with Britain. The Addington admin- 
istration, which had started as a peace ministry, 
agreed to preliminaries, which were signed on 
the lst of October The Turkish sultan and the 
young Czar Alexander treated with the first con- 
sul, and there was a grand interchange of com- 
pliments and of promises, which were never 
meant to be kept In the month of November 
the Marquis Cornwallis went over to France as 
ambassador plenipotentiary From Paris, where 
he was received with the greatest honours, and 
with the very lively joy of a part of the popula- 
tion, his lordship repaired to Amiens, the place 
appointed for holding the conferences. The dis- 
cussions, in which Cornwallis had to contend 
with Joseph Bonaparte and the wily Talleyrand, 
were prolonged beyond expectation, and were 
several times all but broken off in anger and 
with mutual defiance. Great and reasonable 
yealousies were excited by the use the first consul 
made of the suspension of hostilities, which had 
followed the signing of the preliminaries in Octo- 
ber, in sending out the French fleets; but at last, 
on the 27th of March, 1802, the definitive treaty 
of peace was signed at Amiens.' 


1 Of the war that was now supposed to be concluded, but 
which in reality was only mtermutted for a time, the eloquent 
Robert Hall speaks thus —‘‘ The war in which so great a part 
of the world was lately engaged, has been frequently styled a 
war of pnnciple This was indeed its exact character, and it 
was this that rendered 1t so violent and obstinate Disputes 
which are founded merely on passion or on interest are compara- 
tively of short duration, they are at least not calculated to 
spread, however they may inflame the principals, they are but 
little adapted to gam partizans, to render them durable, there 
must be an infasion of speculative opmuons , for corrupt as men 
ate, they are yet so much the creatures of reflection, and so 


and Spanish fieeta not venturing out of port, and | strongly addicted to sentiments of right and wrong, that thar 
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GNSS ae) (TH the accession of George ITI 
MW PAAGSIEG anew phase was to be exhibited 
Arh ae in the political character of the 
Church of England. The Hano- 





the throne, and the cause of 
Jacobitism was hopeless There was no longer the 
chance of a reaction 1n favour of the Stuart family, 
which was considered all but extinct, and the 
zeal which 1t could formerly kindle, had already 
subsided into mere tea-table talk or traditional 
remembrance It was natural that, with this de- 
pression, the high-church fervour of a former age 
should undergo a similar abatement, and accor- 
dingly, the clergy in general were content to ac- 
commodate themselves to the new royal succes- 
sion, and the principles on which 1t was estab- 
lished. To contend for the supremacy of the 
church, to stickle about nonjuring principles, to 
draw distinctions between the king de jure and 


attachment to a public cause can rarely be secured, or their 
animosity kept alive, unless their understandings are engaged 
by some appearances of truth and rectitude 

“* When we apply these remarks to the late contest, we can be 
at no loss to discover the source of the unparalleled animonty 
that inflamed 1t Never before were so many opposing interests, 
passions, and principles, committed to such a deciion On one 
side an attachment to the ancient order of things, on the other 
& pasmonate desire of change, a wish m some to perpetuate, mn 
others to destroy everything, every abuse sacred in the eyes of 
the former, every foundation attempted to be destroyed by the 
latter, a jealousy of power shrinking from the shghtest mnova- 
tion, pretensions to freedom pushed to madness and anarchy, 
superstition in all rts dotage, umpiefy im all 1ts fury—whatever, 
in short, could be found most discordant m the principles or 


the king de facto, and to pray for the restoration 
of an abdicated sovereignty that had forfeited its 
rights and foregone its claims, were obligations 
which neither duty, nor interest, nor even com- 
mon sense any longer demanded It was an ab- 
solute necessity, therefore, as well as a point of 
wisdom, that the high-church party should aban- 
don their Jacobitical distinctions and proud hier- 
archical claims, which could no longer find coun- 
tenance and support, and adapt themselves to the 
new state of things. And this they accordingly 
did, by exchanging Jacobitism for modern Toryism 
They still, indeed, advocated the divine rights of 
royalty, but it was for the reigning king; and 
the supremacy of the church, but the church as 
now established, with a Hanoverian sovereign 
for 1ts head. Thus the high and low church 
parties, although still distinctly separated, were 
at one in their common aim to preserve both 
church and state in their present settled condi- 


violent m the passions of men, were the fearful mgredients which 
the hand of divine justice selected to mingle in the furnace of 
wrath Can we any longer wonder at the desolations 1t made 
in the earth? Great as they are, they are no more than what 
might be expected from the pecnhar nature of the warfare. 
When we take this into our consideration, we are no longer sur- 
prised to find that the variety of 1ts battles burdens the memory, 
that the :magination 1s perfectly fatagued m travelling oven its 
scenes of slaughter, and that falling, hke the mystio star in the 
Apocalypse, upon the streams and the rivers, ut turned the third 
part of thar waters wto blood "—Reflectums on War, & sermon 
preached Ist June, 1802 If this could be said of the first period 
of the war, how much more was 1t applicable, particularly in 
regard to variety of battles and scenes of slaughter, to the second, 
from 1808 to 1815 ! 
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tion; and for this purpose, they opposed alike 
the encroachments of Popery on the one hand, 
and the aggressions of dissenterism on the other. 
Nor was the compliance and conformity of the 
high-churchmen without its reward. The Tory- 
ism which obtained the ascendency 1n the earlier 
part of the reign of George III. found in this 
portion of the church the strongest support of its 
principles, and bestowed in return the 

share of its patronage upon high-church candi- 
dates and expectants. Thus, while numerically 
they had been the stronger of the two parties, 
they were now politically the stronger also. 

The chief disturbance that was given to this 
peaceful state of things, arose from the question 
of the necessity of particular creeds and confes- 
sions, and the obligation of ministers to subscribe 
tothem. This ground of debate, founded upon 
the requirement of subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, was of large and varied extent, owing 
to the sense in which the subscribers understood 
these artacles,and the various doctrines they might 
be pleased to build upon them. In this way, not 
only Calvinistic and Armuinian, but even Unita- 
rian sentiments had been preached by ministers 
of the church, who either had not found these 
opposed to the articles, or who had made a mental 
reservation in their favour whilesubscribing In 
consequence of these divergencies it had often 
been asked, Why require subscription at all, when 
the articles are subscribed with so many different 
meanings? and debates had been held, and pam- 
phiets written, to prove that such tests were use- 
less, and ought to be abrogated. At last, the 
great contest was brought to an issue by the 
publication of a work in 1766, called “The Con- 
fessional; or a full and free inquiry into the 
right, utilty, edification, and success of estab- 
lishing systematical confessions of faith and doc- 
trine in Protestant churches.” Although pub- 
lished anonymously, it was well known to be the 
production of the Rev. Francis Blackburne, rec- 
tor of Richmond, in Yorkshire, and archdeacon 
of Cleveland, in his.day an eminent polemical 
author, while the vigorous style of “The Confes- 
sional,” and the daring principles it advocated, 
excited general attention. The scope of the work 
was to plead for the extinction of such subscrip- 
tions altogether, from the inconveniences and in- 
consistencies with which they were attended ; 
and thus to cast down the pale of every church, 
whether established or dissenting, and throw all 
into an uninclosed common. It is evident that 
such a proposal would be as obnoxious to the 
smallest sect as to the National church itself, and 
that the outcry raised against it would be from 
every quarter alike. This, indeed, Blackburne 
seems to have felt; and as if dismayed at his own 
audacity, he limited his ostensible demand to 
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the omission of three out of the eight declara- 
tions demanded of a minister on his ordination. 
He was not to be required to declare, that he 
thought himself called to the ministry by Jesus 
Christ; that he would minister the word and 
sacraments “as this church and realm hath re- 
ceived the same,” and that he would reverently 
obey his ordinary and other superiors m the 
church. Blackburne’s proposals thus modified 
were acceptable to many of his brethren ; he be- 
came the head of a party, and in 1772, a petition 
was sent from it to parliament with 250 signa- 
tures, of which 200 were those of clergymen, 
craving for relief in the matter of subscription, 
&c. The debate which 1t occasioned extended to 
the following session, but the motion was lost by 
@ majority of 159 to 67. By this rejection, the 
heretical tendencies of several, both Aman and 
Socinian, who sought to identify themselves with 
the Established church, were kept in check, and 
their hopes disappointed 

Although thus so signally defeated on one 
field, however, these parties only shifted their 
ground to renew the trial upon another. It was 
now not as conscientious churchmen, but as ag- 
grieved dissenters that the Arians and Socinians 
were to return to the charge Among the old 
restrictions upon the dissenting ministers and 
teachers which the act of toleration had not re- 
moved, was subscription to the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles, although in these such accommodation had 
been made to the dissent of the day, that Puritan 
scrupulosity could submit to them. But the old 
Presbyterian spimt of England had in a great 
measure faded mto Arianism and Socinianism, 
and as such, continued to compose a large and in- 
fluential portion of the dissenterism of England. 
This modified subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, indeed, was now seldom enforced , but 1t 
still continued unrepealed, and might at any time 
be used against any unfortunate dissenting min- 
ister who had made himself obnoxious to the 
ruling powers. Accordingly, two months after 
the failure of Blackburne’s petition, a bill was 
brought into parlament for “the further relief 
of his majesty’s Protestant subjects dissenting 
from the Church of England,” while the demand 
seemed so reasonable, that the bill found many 
advocates among the firmest supporters of go- 
vernment. The second reading was carried in 
the commons, but on the bill being carried to 
the House of Lords, it was rejected by an over- 
whelming majority. It was shown, indeed, in 
the course of debate, that this movement was not 
the act of the dissenters asa body, but of a mino- 
rity of them—that this minority consisted of 
those who were not recognized by the other dis- 
senting communities as Protestants, or even as 
Christians—and that the bill “was nothing else 
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Socinianism, any schism, any heresy, that any 
fanatic or incendiary may advance.”' On the 
following session of 1773, the bill, with several 
amendments, was once more brought before par- 
hament; but on this occasion the orthodox dis- 
senters were on the alert to oppose it both by re- 
monstrance and petitions, and foremost among 
these dissidents were the Wesleyan and White- 
fieldian Methodists, now risen into consequence 
as an influential body, but not yet avowed dis- 
senters from the Established church Although 
the bill passed again through the commons, 1 
was as formerly rejected by the lords. As it 
was a hard measure that the sound-believing 
portions of dissenterism should suffer for the per- 
versities of the heterodox, and the many be in- 
volved with the few, a separation and distinction 
was made in favour of the former six years after- 
wards, when a motion was made in parliament 
“to consider of granting further relief to Protes- 
tent dissenting ministers and schoolmasters ” 
On this occasion, the university of Oxford inter- 
posed, and obtamed that the following declara- 
tion should be given by every one who shared 1n 
the benefit of the relief I, A.B, do solemnly de- 
elare that Iam a Christian and a Protestant dis- 
senter; and that I take the Holy Scriptures, both 
of the Old and the New Testament, as they are 
generally received in Protestant countries, for the 
rule of my faith and practice” With this 
qualification, the dissenters were relieved from 
the subscription of the Thirty-nine Articles. Less 
than this, indeed, the government could scarcely 
have conceded, after the relief that had been 
granted to the Roman Catholics m the previous 
year (1778), by which the penalties and disabili- 
ties imposed upon them in 1699 for the “further 
preventing the growth of Popery” were removed. 
The termble price exacted for this last concession 
has been already mentioned 1n our account of the 
anti-popery not m Edinburgh in 1779, and the 
Lord George Gordon riot in London in 1780 
After having obtained the desired relief, by 
which their ministers and teachers were per- 
mitted to exercise their functions irrespective of 
the Thirty-nine Articles, the dissenters remained 
quiet for several years. But when this exemp- 
tion had been for some time enjoyed, the pressure 
of their remaining burdens began to be more 
keenly felt, and none more so than the corpora- 
tion and test acts of the reign of Charles IT. By 
these statutes no person could be eligible to any 
municipal office, or could hold any office of profit 
or trust under the crown, without qualifying him- 
self by taking the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per according to the ritual of the Church of Eng- 


land. The dissenters might also reasonably hope 


1 Speech of Dr Newton, Bishop of Bristol. 
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for relief from these restrictions, when they re- 
membered that this benefit had been extended in 
1779 to the Roman Catholics of Ireland. Their 
appeal was accordingly brought into parliament 
in 1787, by a motion for the House of Commons 
to resolve itself into a committee for the con- 
sideration of the test and corporation acta, with a 
view to their removal ll that the dissenters 
desired in this, 1t was stated, was only the restora- 
tion of their civil rights, not an aggression upon 
the rights and revenues of the Established church. 
It was also argued against such a religious test, 
that the same law which required every person 
receiving a commission in the army or govern- 
ment office to take the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, compelled every clergyman to administer 
it to the applicant, let the character of the latter 
be as worthless as 1t might. The motion, how- 
ever, was rejected by 176 against 98. In 1789, 
after the subject had been at rest for two years, 
1t was again brought into parliament by Mr. 
Beaufoy, member for Yarmouth, the onginal 
mover, who pointed out with equal eloquence 
and truth the disabilities under which the dis- 
senter laboured through these disqualifying sta- 
tutes — No office under the crown, though your 
sovereign may invite you to his service—no com- 
mussion in the army, though the enemy may be 
marching to the capital—no share in the manage- 
ment of any of the commercial companies in the 
kingdom, though your whole fortune may be 
vested 1n the stocks—shall be yours. From the 
direction of the Bank of England, from the di- 
rection of the India Company, from that of the 
Rusaia, the Turkey, the South Sea Companies you 
are entirely debarred , for 1f you should accept 
any share 10 the management of these companies, 
or any office under the crown, or any military 
employment, you are within the penalties of the 
statutes.” The measure was again defeated, but 
on this occasion only by a majority of 122 against 
102 For the third time the motion for the re- 
peal of the test and corporation acts was brought 
forward in 1790, and on this occasion by Mr. 
Fox But the alarm which the French revolu- 
tion had occasioned, the menaces with which it 
had denounced both regal and ecclesiastical rule, 
and the sympathy of Fox and his party with the 
revolutionists, made the demand for repeal more 
hopeless than ever. Neither was the cause at 
all benefited by their statements as to the loyalty 
and harmlessness of dissenterism, and its right 
to full political emancipation, when the proofs 
adduced consisted chiefly of extracts from the 
writings of Priestley and the Unitarians. On 
this occasion the motion was defeated by a ma- 
jority of 189. 

An era of religious liberty had now commenced 
which was characterized by the demand of vari- 
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ous sects for emancipation from the several dis- 
abilities under which they were placed. This 
spirit, which the impulse of the French revolu- 
tion had awakened, but which a better Christian 
feeling was directing in the right course, could 
see no longer the necessity of prohibitions that 
had been devised in an age of violence and danger, 
or the propriety of depriving whole communities 
of their political rights in consequence of their 
religious behef. Mere toleration was felt to be 
a stinted privilege, especially by those sects who 
were separated from the church by little more 
than a few external forms; and, until the close 
of the present period, the public religious move- 
ments were chiefly the demands of different bodies 
for a more perfect freedom than had hitherto 
been allowed them. Such was the bill to pre- 
vent the vexatious prosecution of the Quakers 
for their conscientious non-payment of tithes, 
which was lost; that for the abolition of the test 
and corporation acts in 1ts application to Scotch- 
men in England, which was also lost; and the 
bill for the relief of the pastors, ministers, and 
lay persons of the Episcopal communion in Scot- 
land, which passed with little discussion Even 
the Unitarians were not behind among these 
classes of apphcants, and a bill was moved for 
the removal of those old statutes of 1641, which 
denounced the holders of such doctrines with 
capital punishment, and which now, though re- 
duced to a dead letter, were still enough, 1t was 
alleged, to keep up the popular odium with 
which the whole party was branded. It 18 cer- 
tain, however, that this dishke the Unitarians 
themselves had greatly helped to strengthen by 
their violent attacks on church and state, and loud 
laudations of the French revolution. The motion 
in their favour was brought forward by Mr. Fox; 
but the debate, characteristically enough, lapsed 
into a keen attack upon, and defence of the French 
revolution itself, under the smoke of which the 
unfortunate bill disappeared and was lost. 

But of all such attempts at deliverance from 
penalties and restrictions on the score of religion, 
none were of greatef importance, through their 
future bearings and effects, than those of the 
Roman Catholics. The Lord George Gordon riot 
had left behind it a feeling of national shame and 
a readiness to make reparation. The sufferings 
of the Popish clergy in France at the revolution, 
and the helpless plight of those who fled to our 
shores and besought our sympathy and protec- 
tion, had awakened a favourable relenting to- 
wards the church for which they were considered 
as martyrs and confessors. It had never been 
the use and wont of this most politic of religious 
institutions to be blind to such opportunities or 
slow to use them, and the present crisia seemed 
favourable for its purpose. It went warily to 
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work, however, and in its own ambidexterous 
fashion. Knowing that the word “ Papist” was 
an abomination, a large portion of the English 
Romanists assumed to themselves the name of 
“Protesting Roman Catholics,” as if they were 
already half Protestants; and they advanced 
their claims under a disavowal of those particu- 
lar doctrines with which they had been charged 
since the Reformation, and for which they had 
been the objects of constant watchfulness and 
dishke. They did not hold that princes excom- 
municated by the pope might be lawfully de- 
posed and even murdered by their subjects. They 
did not hold that no faith was to be kept with 
heretics. They did not believe that political or 
moral obligations could be dissolved by priestly 
absolution. These doctrines, whether held by the 
Papists or not, they, as Protesting Roman Catho- 
hes, utterly disclaimed and abhorred Being thus 
so well fitted for exemption and worthy to ob- 
tain it, a bill was brought into parhament on 
the 21st of February, 1791, “ to relieve upon con- 
ditions and under restrictions, persons called Pro- 
testing Cathohc Dissenters from certain penalties 
and disabilities to which Papists, or persons pro- 
fessing the Popish religion are by law subject.” 
All that was claimed in their behalf for the 
present was, the same relief which had been 
granted in 1782 to the Papists of Ireland, but 
with the proviso that this should be understood 
only as the first instalment of something more to 
be demanded, and something better to follow. 
And their demand was granted upon their swear- 
ing the same abjuration oaths which were im- 
posed upon their co-religionists of Ireland. Thus 
their previous disabilities were removed, with the 
exception of their non-admission to seats in par- 
hament or high offices of state, the prevention of 
their schoolmasters from educating Protestant 
pupils, and their disability to establish schools 
in the privileged cities of Oxford or Cambridge. 
In return, they had only to renounce by oath 
the doctrines they had always professed to re- 
pudiate—that no faith should be kept with here- 
tics; that excommunicated kings might be deposed 
and murdered; and that the pope or any other 
foreign power had any jurisdiction temporal or 
civil within the realm of Great Britain. On the 
following year (1793) the same immunities were 
granted to the Roman Catholics of Scotland as a 
necessary consequence. 

So much having been obtained in the removal 
of Roman Catholic disabilities, the contest was 
allowed for a long season to go to rest, only that 
it might be renewed in fitting time, and with 
greater vigour. In the meantime, the growth 
and strength of Popery for such a final conflict, 
by the silent establishment of convents and mon- 
asteries, had been going onward for some years 
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quences of the flight of the French ecclesiastics | 


to Britain at the revolution. Those refugees who 
had been monks or nuns, on reaching the land 
of safety, had resumed their former mode of life, 
so that four monasteries and seventeen nunneries 
already existed in England. In consequence of 
their poverty, they had also opened schools con- 
nected with their institutions, through which 
they were enabled to carry on the work of prose- 
lytism among the children of the neighbourhood; 
and parliament, by votang money for the relief 
of the destitute emigrants, might find that it 
was unwittingly supporting these conventual es- 
tablishments, and promoting the increase of Po- 
pery 1n England. These circumstances were 
brought before parliament in May, 1800, by Sir 
Henry Mildmay, who moved two resolutions on 
the subject —“1 That it 1s the opinion of this 
committee, that the temporary residence in this 
kingdom of certain monastic societies should be 
permitted, subject to the provisions of an act 
passed in the 3lst of his present majesty; and 
that the admission of any new members 1nto such 
societies should be prohibited , and that the names 
and numbers of the persons belonging thereto 
should be annually returned tv the court of quar- 
ter-sessions of the county in which they reside. 
2 That all persons undertaking the public edu- 
cation of youth in the Romush faith, should also 
return annually to the court a list contamming the 
names and number of their pupils, together with 
the names and places of abode of their respective 
parents, and that a power be given to magis- 
trates appointed by the quarter-sessions to inspect 
such institutions at pleasure.” On the 5th of 
June, a bill founded upon these resolutions was 
brought into parliament, and the arguments with 
which 1t was encountered were in the exaggerated 
vein of that new spirit of religious liberality 
which had not yet found 1ts proper measure; 
the old extreme dread of Popery had rebounded 
into its opposite of extreme confidence and toler- 
ation Monks, it was alleged, might as well 
live in their institutions without labour, as coun- 
try gentlemen upon their estates; and nuns 
might be as usefully occupied at the convent 
board, as aged spinsters at the card-table If the 
established clergy were afraid of Popish conver- 
sions, let them prevent the evil by more zealous 
and effective preaching. It was attempted to be 
shown, also, that the numbers of these monastic 
establishments were much less than had been 
stated; that the reports of their conversions 
among Protestants were nothing but boastful 
assumptions on the one hand, or false alarms on 
the other; and that their schools were only for 
the benefit of their own people, and not for the 
purposes of proselytism. The bill, however, 
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passed through the House of Commons, and a 
first and second reading in the House of Lords, 
where it met with httle oppomtion. But when 
the motion was made for committing it, the ar- 
guments of Bishop Horsley completely turned 
the scale, and procured its rejection without the 
house going into a division. He argued, that 
from the small number of the professed, and the 
scantiness of their funds; from the strictness 
of the laws already existing, and the authority 
of the crown to declare the forfeiture of all pro- 
perties and estates bequeathed for the support 
of such establishments, there could be no danger 
—that they would be powerless for the present, 
and must at no distant period die out from lack 
of nourishment. Speaking of the nuns, he added 
in the same tone of fearless confidence and con- 
temptuous pity “My lords, if any ten or twenty, 
or a larger number of these ladies should choose 
to take a great house, where they may live to- 
gether as they have been used to do all their 
lives, and lead their lives according to their old 
habits—getting up in the morning and retiring 
at night at stated hours, dining upon fish on 
some days of the week, upon eggs on others—I 
protest I can discover no cmme, no harm, no 
danger in all this; and I cannot imagine why 
we should be anxious to prevent it” In this 
way, the monastic institutions were left to lan- 
guish out their little day of existence and die of 
manition. It was a new and fatal delusion of 
our statesmen, of which we are now reaping the 
fruits. 

During these conflicts of the various sects not 
only for toleration but for something more, it 18 
interesting to mark the indications that were 
given of a new and better perception of the 1m- 
portance of religion—the necessity of guarding 
its sanctions, and enforcing its public observ- 
ances. A difference of opmion may be entertained 
as to the wisdom with which these undertakings 
were animated, but there can be none about 
their religious sincerity. The chief of these re- 
garded Sabbath observance, now first introduced 
into parliament for a more improved legislation, 
and thenceforth to become a question of great 
public agitation. What may be called the evan- 
gelical party in religion—men who previously 
had no political recognition, but who now were 
numerous and influential enough to make their 
voices heard and be regarded—hbad long felt that 
the Sabbath was becoming less reverenced, and 
its obligations more openly and recklesaly defied. 
They were alarmed to perceive in this, that the 
good old Puritan spirit had died out, and that 
the chef public distinction of the land as a Pro- 
testant country was following in its wake. The 
first appeal for parliamentary interposition was 
in March, 1794, when a Sunday bill was brought 
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into the House of Commons by Mr. Muinwaring ; 
but it shared the general fate of the first of such 
attempts by a summary extinction. On the year 
following, another bill was brought before the 
house, proposing imprisonment 1n addition to the 
paltry fines that were still in force for Sabbath 
violation; but although supported by some of 
the ministers, it was also rejected. Undismayed 
by these defeats, the party, who would now be 
called the “Sabbatamans,” made a third attempt 
in 1799, and on this occasion not upon general- 
ities, but a particular and specific evil. In 1780, 
Sunday newspapers had been orginated in Lon- 
don; the sale had been profitable and their 
number threatened to multiply, while to promote 
their circulation by a flimsy pretext, the leading 
article of these journals was generally of a reli- 
gious character, while whole columns of secu- 
larities which followed, formed the staple and 
attraction of the broad-sheet. It was pointed 
out in the debate, that these sermons or sermon- 
ettes would serve as an apology to their readers 
for withholding their attendance on church, and 
that very soon the articles in question would 
be dropped from the Sunday papers as mere ex- 
erescences The bill, which was introduced by 
Lord Belgrave, was “for suppressing the sale 
and circulation of newspapers on the Lord’s-day ;” 
and it proposed that the penalty for the sale of 
each copy, now amounting to 5s , should be raised 
to 40s , that £20 should be the penalty of a whole 
day's issue, and that the mere fact of circulating 
such papers should be a breach of the peace, and 
punishable as such by the peace-officer, church- 
warden, or magistrate The time was not yet 
ripe for such zealous legislation, and the bill was 
rejected at its second reading by a majority 
of forty to twenty-six. Enough, however, had 
been done to show that the general question had 
become too important to be suppressed; that in 
some one of 1ts manifold forms it would again 
be subjected to the legislature; and that from 
the growing strength of its supporters it would 
be certain 1n the end to succeed 

In this rapid summary we have but touched 
upon the chief political events of the history of 
religion during the present period But from 
their tenor it will be seen that a new spirit had 
been awoke and was already in active operation. 
The general apathy which had succeeded the 
revolution of 1689, and which had slumbered 
so peacefully under the two first Georges, was 
now interrupted by the reign of a religious king ; 
and an era of revivalism, which had commenced 
in the arte and sciences over the whole empire 
of thought, had descended upon religion also, 
that the progress might be more universal and 
complete. That progress, indeed, was slow 
even throughout the latter part of the present 
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period; but it was only because it was a perma- 
nent influence, instead of a transient emotion, 
and that very slowness was the promise of a more 
perfect and lasting durability. The progress of 
this inner life would more fitly constitute the re- 
ligious history of the age ; but as it would demand 
an ample record of its own instead of a brief 
chapter, we have been obliged to confine our no- 
tice to a few salient points, by which that change 
is hinted rather than described. It is enough to 
allude to the general effects as they were mani- 
fested at the close of this period. The court 
profligacy which had been so rampant and un- 
abashed since the reign of Charles II. had been 
rebuked, and was beginning to hide its head 
A decent external behaviour, and in many cases 
a more thorough transformation, had begun to 
characterize our aristocracy, who had learned 
from the example of their sovereign that a de- 
corous morality and an open religious profession 
are not incompatible either with high rank or 
courtly accomplishments. Statesmen were find- 
ing that the religious element was once more 
becoming a power in the government which it 
would be wise in them to study and necessary 
torespect. In the church, although distinguished 
for the present by no individuals of pre-eminent 
intellect, there was a marked improvement among 
the clergy, manifested by a more Christian strain 
of preaching, by closer attention to their profes- 
sional duties, and by a more decorous, consistent 
conduct; so that fox-hunting, hard-drinking, and 
dissolute parsons could no longer hope to escape 
the condemnation of the public, or the punish- 
ment of their ecclesiastical courts And though 
last not least, this happy change was manifesting 
itself in that sympathy for others which 1s the 
best evidence of genuine Christian principle, so 
that the broad foundations of those institutions 
were laid — missions, Bible societies, Sunday 
schools, and establishments for religious instruc- 
tion and charitable relief—which were soon to 
become the most conspicuous characteristics of 
Britam in the nineteenth century. Mention has 
already been made of the influence of royal ex- 
ample in producing this beneficial change; but 
far beyond this, and of an earlier period, was 
the influence of a despised and persecuted sect 
which, like the ancient Christians, had conquered 
by endurance, and was rewarded by success. It 
will be seen at once that we refer to the Metho- 
dists, who had now risen into a very numerous 
and influential community. To them, therefore, 
and their congeners, it is necessary to advert 
for a more complete understanding of the reli- 
gious progress of the present age. 

We have seen already how unpromising was 
the general aspect of religion toward the close 
of the former period, The infidel spirit of France, 
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which had formed so important an element in 
effecting the revolution, had infused iteelf into 
the literature of England; and while its fruits 
were manifested among the higher classes by a 
general aversion to religion, and hght flippancy 
of conversation upon its doctrines and restraints, 
they were evinced among the lower orders in 
loud denunciations of priest-craft, impatience of 
moral rule, and conspiracies for the overthrow 
both of throne and altar. The Puritan spirit, 
which in former periods had been so strong an 
embankment against this evil tide, seems already 
to have crumbled and melted away, while the 
church itself had substituted a cold and empty 
formalism for the zeal that had once inspired 
it with such earnest life and activity. It was 
well, in such a collapse, that reviving influences 
were at hand to impart a new hfe to the ex- 
hausted frame of the church, and the apathetic 
spirit of the community And first of these 
was the despised Methodism of the eighteenth 
century, which had now become a great religious 
power, had stepped ito the place of Puritanism 
itself, and was provoking by its new character 
and claims the inquiry as well as the opposition 
of many. It was impossible that the church 
could remain indifferent to a cause which, orgin- 
ating among 1ts own members, and still professing 
to adhere to 1t, was yet so dissimilar in charac- 
ter and aspect to the communion of which it 
formed a part. 

We buiefly noted in a former chapter the com- 
mencement of Methodism under its two princi- 
pal founders, George Whitefield and John Wesley, 
and the wonderful effects of their preaching At 
the commencement of their career, no ordinary 
alarm was needed, and they raised 1t with such 
fearless earnestness that the general lethargy was 
shaken. As the number of their converts was 
speedily increased and their churches were multi- 
plied, and as the spheres of their action were 
wide and apart, while their cause as yet was de- 
spised by those who were trained to the regular 
munistry, they were obliged to avail themselves 
of the aid of lay preachers; and this, which was 
at first a necessity, became afterwards a regular 
part of the institution of Methodism. However 
defective such teachers might be in learning and 
experience, 1t 1s certain that they were not found 
wanting 1n zeal and earnestness ; and being them- 
selves of the people, they were the better fitted 
to deal with the lower orders, of whom the ranks 
of Methodism were in the first instance chiefly 
composed. But it was impossible in the common 
course of events that such a cause should go on 
unchecked ; it was an active aggression against 
the established order, and therefore was met by 
resistance. At Bristol, a hostile mob assembled 
round the new places of worahip opened by the 
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Methodists, and had to be dispersed by the magis- 
tracy. At St. Ives, Wesley himself, and a con- 
gregation which he had formed, were repeatedly 
assailed by crowds of rustics, who were stirred 
up by the rector, curate, and gentlemen of the 
district, so that many of the worshippers were 
wounded, and their preaching-house was razed to 
the ground. In London also and its neighbour- 
hood, he and his followers were frequently pelted 
with showers of stones, and at one time the mob 
assailed, and almost succeeded in unroofing his 
chapel at the Foundry. Two Methodists, John 
Nelson and Thomas Beard, were sent into the 
army, at that time considered a sort of transport- 
ation, and for no other crime that could be al- 
leged against them, but that they had been 
guilty of preaching It1s gratifying, however, to 
find that the magistrates of Middlesex were op- 
posed to these mob outrages, and that when the 
persecuted Methodists of the rural districts were 
unable to obtain protection or redress from the 
country justices, they always found it on remov- 
ing their cause to the Court of King’s Bench In 
Ireland, the hostility to Methodism was still 
more decided one of the most eminent of its 
preachers, Charles Wesley, the brother of John, 
had a presentment lodged against him by the 
grand jury of Cork, as a person of 1ll fame, a vaga- 
bond, and a common disturber of his majesty’s 
peace, with a petition that he might be transported, 
and the same charge, with a similar recommend- 
ation, was brought against several of his coadju- 
tors Encouraged by this countenance afforded 
by the magistrates, the mob broke loose, and 
scoured the streets both day and night, their 
leader proclaiming “Five pounds for a swaddler’s 
head!”"—for by this name the Methodists had 
begun to be distinguished 1n Ireland. These were 
but specimens of the hostility which the cause 
encountered not only in England and Ireland, but 
in Wales, in America, and the West Indies—in 
every place to which the enterprise of its first 
mussionaries was directed. But their zeal was of 
that kind which rejoices 1n, as well as triumphs 
over, such difficulties, and Methodism derived 
new strength and increase from every storm that 
was raised to level it. 

Of the two founders of Methodism, the first to 
find rest from his toils was George Whitefield, 
who died at Newbury, in New England, in Sep- 
tember, 1770, at the age of fifty-six, after a hfe of 
constant action in Britain, alternated by seven 
voyages to America. Of a simple character and 
void of ambition, his great aim was to rouse the 
slothful, alarm the impenitent, and reform the 
godless, without seeking to form any distinctive 
sect; and when his purpose was accomplished, he 
left those whom he had awakened to adopt their 
own communion, whether it might be in the Es- 
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tablished church, or among the ranks of evan- 
gelical dissentersm. The effects of his wonder- 
ful preaching were therefore to be found rather 
in the stimulus 1t afforded to the religious com- 
munity at large, and the manner in which it per- 
meated through church and chapel alike, than the 
number of his avowed followers; and nothing 
definite remained in this form at his death, but a 
few places of worship, which he had filled with 
large congregations. But to these were added 
the numerous chapels and college built by Lady 
Huntingdon , and the party thus formed was dis- 
tanguished by the name of the Whitefield or Cal- 
vinistic Methodists, 1n distinction to the Armin- 
ian or Wesleyan. These titles will suffice to indi- 
cate their respective tenets, as well as the causes 
that kept them asunder notwithstanding their 
common aim In their rehgious belief, those 
followers of Whitefield were identified with the 
old English Puritans, while the polity which they 
adopted was a blended system of Presbyterianism 
and Independency. Since the death of their 
founder, the Calvinistic Methodists have been 
chiefly found 1n our large towns, where they have 
chapels more numerously attended than those of 
any other denommation , but of late years they 
have been able to form congregations in the 
smaller towns and rural districts , and they have 
now two colleges or theological mstitutions for 
clerical education, one at Cheshunt, in Hertford- 
shire, and the other at Hackney, near London. 
Of a very different character were the pi oceed- 
ings of the founder of the Wesleyans, who was 
born a religious legislator, who regarded himself 
from boyhood as one destined to some extraor- 
dinary work, and who, as soon as he had found 
followers, proceeded to secure them by rules and 
regulations that kept them apart, and distin- 
guished them from every other community His 
indefatigable career of travelling, preaching, and 
writing, was also continued unabated over a long 
extended life, so that before he died, his form of 
government was in complete operation, while his 
followers had gathered and grown into a nume- 
rous aud influential community At the time of 
his death, which was in March, 1791, when he 
had reached his eighty-eighth year, the number 
of members 1n connection with him in Europe, 
America, and the West India Islands, amounted 
to 80,000 All this, too, was nothing more than 
a promise of that remarkable increase of their 
community, which has continued to the present 
period. While Wesley lived, he exercised over 
them the authority of an irresponsible bishop, 
and assumed the complete control of those lay 
preachers whom he called to the office, and sent 
as missionaries over the whole kingdom, allowing 
them no greater scope than what he was pleased 
to measure out to them. ‘‘ What, then, is my 
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power?” he asked :—“ It is a power of admitting 
into, and excluding from the societies under my 
care, of choosing and removing leaders and stew- 
ards, and of receiving or not receiving helpers, 
and appointing them when, where, and how to 
help me.” The same episcopal spirit 1s impressed 
upon all the governing portions of his comphcated 
polity, for to the last he regarded himself as a 
minister of the Church of England, and his com- 
munity as a portion of 1t, mstead of a separate 
sect. But the results which ensued, although 
necessary consequences, were such as he had not 
contemplated. The Arminian stamp which he 
impressed upon its doctrines was not in accord- 
ance with the Thirty-nine Articles, and thus, 
Methodism must have been compelled, sooner or 
later, to acknowledge itself a dissent. The illite- 
rate character, and, in some cases, the extrava- 
gant zeal of its preachers, excluded them from 
the clerical pale of the Establishment, and com- 
pelled them, in self-defence, to assume a clerical 
standing of therrown The Methodists were re- 
quired by their founder to receive the sacred ordi- 
nance of the Last Supper either from the hands 
of the parish munister, or from those regularly 
ordained clergy who officiated in their chapels ; 
but, since his death, they have avoided the parish 
churches, and received the communion 1n prefer- 
ence from their own ecclesiastics In the same 
manner, when his death had deprived them of 
his all but pontifical authority, their form of 
government underwent a modification, and be- 
came what was considered a new species of Pres- 
byterianism By this change the conference 
became to Methodism what the general assembly 
is to the Church of Scotland , and their ministers 
assumed the power to admit members to their 
communion, and to the table of the Lord, by their 
own authority. 

But the effects of Wesley's death were still 
more strikingly manifested in a secession which 
occurred soon after that event. In a former 
chapter allusion was made to the annual meet- 
ings of the conference, and to the authority 
which it exercised over the movements of the 
whole body. It was the supreme irresponsible 
power from whose dictates there was no appeal. 
But unlike the Scottish assembly, 1t was a self- 
elected oligarchy, consisting entirely of ministers, 
instead of a due admixture of lay representation; 
and its meetings were held and its decrees passed 
with closed doors, so that the people could have 
no voice in 1ta proceedings. This was complained 
of as tyrannous and unscriptural, so that, at the 
conference held at Leeda in 1797, delegates ap- 
peared from many societies throughout the coun- 
try, to complain of the evil, and demand redress. 
Their requests, which were nothing more than 
reasonable, and accordant with the feelings of 
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Englishmen, were, that the people should have a 
voice in the formation of their own laws, the 
choice of their own office-bearers, and the distri- 
bution of their own property— and these demands, 
as might have been expected, were refused. The 
remonstrants therefore seceded, and proceeded 
to form a party of their own upon more liberal 
principles. The result was a closer assimilation 
of their polity to that of Scottish Presbyterianism, 
in which the people were allowed to choose their 
officers, and appear by representatives at all their 
synodical meetings Such was the first offshoot 
of Wesleyan Methodism, and they assumed to 
themselves the name of New Connection Method- 
ists, and also of Kilhamites, from Mr. Alexander 
Kilham, their leader in the secession. Four 
other parties also have subsequently broken off 
on the same or similar objections, after the gene- 
ral cause had attained strength and numbers, 
and found time for internal debate and quarrel, 
but still adhering to the common leading prin- 
ciples of Wesleyanism, and therefore giving hopes 
of future reconcilement and re-union. 

Connected with the omgin of Methodism, was 
the introduction of the Moravians or United 
Brethren into England. With them Wesley be- 
came acquainted for the first time in 1735, and 
so much was he struck with their primitive man- 
ners and fervent piety, that mn the then unsettled 
state of his mind he adopted their principles, and 
became one of the United Brethren In this 
way, the incipient Methodism of England bade 
fair to be nothing else than a revived Moravian- 
ism adapted to its new country and people. But 
1t was soon evident that a church of German 
growth was not suited to the English tempera- 
ment, and that John Wesley and Count Zinzen- 
dorff could not co-operate 1n mutual peace and 
equality ; and in spite of repeated attempts for a 
union between the two infant sects, they parted 
asunder, and each went upon its own way. It 
was in this manner, too, that the followers of 
Whitefield and Wesley had separated from each 
other as soon as they had sprung into existence 
But even this contention, which was otherwise so 
much to be regretted, sufficed to animate the 
rival bodies with greater zeal, and incite them to 
double activity upon their common mission A 
very short notice of this foreign church, which 
was now to be naturalized in Brita, is all that 
our limits will permit. 

This sect of the Moravians orginally consisted 
of three different classes or churches. The first 
of these claimed for itself a very early antiquity, 
going back nearly to the apostolic period, and 
considering itself as one of the witnesses 
the true religion during the dark and middle 
ages, when as yet Protestantism had neither 
name nor distinction. The second class, who 
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after the Reformation became the followers of 
Luther, were identified with the Lutheran church. 
The third party were they who embraced the 
Calvinistic doctrines, and thus became connected 
with what was especially designated the Reformed 
church. As they were so much at one, however, 
in their common creed and character, as well as 
their Sclavonic nationality, a union took place 
between the three parties, having for their con- 
necting principle, “iiving faith, vital relgion, 
love for the mutual communion of Christian 
brethren, and zeal which aims by united efforts 
to propagate the religion of Jesus” Upon these 
catholic principles an alliance was easy, of which, 
union, not incorporation, was the object, so that 
these classes still retained their old communion, 
whether Lutheran or Calvinistic. It was in this 
manner that they acquired the name of “ Unitas 
Fratrum, or United Brethren. Their other title 
of Moravians, was derived from the migration of 
one of the parties to Moravia, where they estab- 
lished a settlement at Herrnhut, an estate of 
Count Zinzendorff The count, who is generally 
supposed to have been the promoter and head of 
this union, was admunistrator of the Lutheran 
branch of this community. Amonga people united 
by such terms of mutual forbearance, the princi- 
ples of the three Christian communities, of which 
they were originally composed, are received with 
equal toleration Thus, the ordination among 
them 1s by bishops or presbyters, according to 
the prevailing sentiment of the congregation, 
while both bishop and presbyter will receive 
from each other’s hands the most solemn ordi- 
nances of religion without demur or controversy. 
But instead of possessing exclusively the govern- 
ment of the church, these bishops, as well as the 
pastors and deacons, are subordinate and subject 
to a college of elders, to whom the management 
of the church is intrusted Over each of the three 
branches of the unity, is also appointed an ad- 
ministrator and honorary president, as 1ts patron, 
to watch over its welfare and promote its in- 
terests. In this manner the Episcopalian and 
Presbyterian elements are combined 1n the polity 
of the United Brethren. But a third element, 
which formed the characteristic of the ante-Re- 
formation Moravians, has also been admitted into 
the union, consisting of those forms which were 
supposed to be in accordance with primitive 
Chnistianity, and to have been handed down from 
the apostolic ages. The chief of these are the 
following :—They celebrate Easter-day at sunrise, 
and upon the burial-ground, when the minister be- 
gins with the sentence from Scripture, “ The Lord 
is risen!” upon which the people reply, “He is 
risen indeed!” In imitation of the example of 
the Founder of our faith, they wash each other's 
feet once a year, each performing the office to 
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their own sex, previous to receiving the sacra- 
ment of the supper. At the sacrament, the min- 
ister officiates in a white surplice, and the com- 
municants receive and eat the bread kneeling 
Before its celebration, the minister exhorts the 
people to self-examination, and all the assembly 
kneeling down ask for absolution A liturgy is 
used in public worship , and in baptism, three or 
five witnesses are present, who are frequently 
called god-fathers and god-mothers, and who lay 
their hands on the infant along with the minis- 
ter, and pronounce with him the baptismal bene- 
diction. In their church courts, female elders 
are admitted, but they do not possess the nght 
of voting In great and doubtful questions before 
their synod, upon which they are unable to de- 
cide, they have recourse to the “lot,” mn imitation 
of the apostles on their selection of a brother in 
the room of Judas Iscariot The Moravians are 
peculiarly strict in keeping the sexes apart, not 
only in every-day intercourse, but their meetings 
for public worship; they occupy different sides 
of the chapel, and are under the inspection of 
elders of their own sex Marmiage also, instead 
of being a private and personal affair, 1s made 
the business of the church, if no choice has pre- 
viously been made, the elders assign partners 
for each other, but where a mutual affection has 
been formed. the consent of the elders 1s neces- 
sary for their union The introduction of this re- 
markable church into England was chiefly owing 
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and afterwards in 1749, and to its connection | 


with the rising cause of Methodism, although 
this friendly connection was afterwardsexchanged 
for rivalry and contention. It was unfortunate 
for the Moravians of that period, that their re- 
ligious language was so deeply tinged with piet- 
ism, and that their hymns and other productions, 
not excepting the writings of Zinzendorff himself, 
were filled with expressions in relation to divine 
love and holy ardour that were susceptible of the 
worst interpretations Judged by this standard, 
the brethren were-at first maligned m England as 
a sect of infamous sensualists, who combined the 
profligate principles of the old Familists of the 
commonwealth, with the lhcentious communist 
lives of the Anabaptists of Munster in the days of 
Luther Buta little acquaintanceship with these 
misjudged Moravians was sufficient to show, that 
their lives were as pure and primitive as their pro- 
fessions, and that their allegorical phraseology was 
rather an offence against the proprieties of taste 
than the principlesof holinessand morality. Their 
cause took root in the British soil notwithstand- 
ing the outcry raised against it, and while they 
are not surpassed by any other sect in an up- 
right consistent Christian rectitude of walk and 
conversation, they have taken the lead of others 
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in missionary enterprise, especially where it is 
connected with danger and self-denial. Of this, 
full proof has been especially afforded in their 
missions to the Indians of America, and to 
Greenland. 

It would have been singular if, on the eve of 
a national religious revival, no distinguished 
heretic or mystagogue had appeared, to exagger- 
ate the fervour of the coming change, and serve 
as a warning against excessive zeal and headlong 
innovation. And such a man was Baron Em- 
anuel Swedenborg, a native of Stockholm, in 
Sweden, and born in 1689. His whole career 
was remarkable, and calculated to arrest inquiry. 
At the age of twenty he commenced pubhe hfe by 
publishing a volume of Latin poetry , afterwards 
made a tour of several years through the princi- 
pal countries of Europe , and finally betook him- 
self to the study of physics and mathematics, his 
proficiency in which was attested by his numer- 
ous scientific works, that procured him an Eu- 
ropean reputation, the office of assessor in the 
metallic college of Stockholm, a patent of no- 
bility, and membership 1n some of the principal 
scientific societies But in spite of such pursuits, 
and the honours that crowned them, he threw 
all aside, and started upon a very different career, 
which he thus announced to the world —“ What- 
ever of worldly honours and advantage may ap- 
pear to be in the things before mentioned, I hold 
them but as matters of low estimation, when 
compared to the honour of that holy office to 
which the Lord himself hath called me, who was 
graciously pleased to manifest himself to me, his 
unworthy servant, in a personal appearance, in 
the year 1743, to open in me a sight of the spim- 
tual world, and to enable me to converse with 
spirits and angels, and this privilege has con- 
tinued with me to this day From that time I 
began to print and publish various unknown 
arcana, which have been either seen by me or 
revealed to me, concerning heaven and hell, the 
state of men after death, the true worship of 
God, the spiritual sense of the Scriptures, and 
many other important truths tending to salva- 
tion and true wisdom.” In the revelations of 
these wonderful arcana, he announces that the 
spiritual world does not exist in space, but is im- 
inediately present, and present everywhere. “Of 
this,” he says, “I was convinced, because I would 
there see Africans and Indians very near me, 
although they are so many miles distant here on 
earth; nay, that I could be made present with 
the inhabitants of other planets in our system, 
and also with the inhabitants of planets that are 
in other worlds and revolve about other suns. 
By virtue of such presence, not of place, I have 
conversed with apostles, departed popes, em- 
perors, and kings; with the late reformers of the 
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church, Lather, Calvin, and Melancthon, and 
with others from distant countries.” Being thus 
so well qualified to tell “the secrets of a world 
unknown,” he proceeds to describe the spiritual 
existence, which, according to his account, is not 
only abundantly material, but sufficiently sensual 
even for the most unrefined. And there, he tells 
us, notwithstandimg the want of space, “after 
death a man 1s so little changed, that he even 
does not know but he is living in the present 
world; that he eats and drinks, and even enjoys 
conjugal delight, as in this world, that the re- 
semblance between the two worlds 1s so great, 
that in the spiritual world there are cities, with 
palaces and houses, and also writings and books, 
employments and merchandises; that there are 
gold, silver, and precious stones there.” This is 
even upon a lower scale than the Paradise of Ma- 
homet, or the Elysium of the Greeks, although 
the saving clause is added, that although in this 
spiritual world the same things exist as in the 
natural world, yet “in heaven such things are 
in an infinitely more perfect state.” 

The system of theology which was to be estab- 
lished by these revelations, if at all intelligible, 
can be best understood from Swedenborg’s own 
words, as contamed in his 7'rue Christian Relr- 
gion :—“*T was once raised up, as to my spirit,” 
he writes, “into the angelic heaven, and intro- 
duced to a particular society therein, and 1m- 
mediately some of the wise ones of the society 
came to me and said, ‘What news from earth?’ 
I replied, ‘This is new, that the Lord hath re- 
vealed arcana, which mm point of real excellence 
exceed all the arcana heretofore revealed since 
the beginning of the church.’ They asked, ‘What 
arcana?’ TI answered, ‘The following: 1. That 
in all and every part of the Word, there is a 
spiritual sense corresponding with the natural 
sense; and that the Word by that sense is the 
medium of conjunction between mankind and the 
Lord, and alsoof consociation with angels, and that 
the sanctity of the Word resideth in that sense. 
2. That the coRRESPONDENCIES of which the sprri- 
tual sense of the Word consisteth, are discovered.’ 
And the angels asked, ‘Had the mbabitants of 
the earth no knowledge heretofore concerning 
correspondencies?’ I replied, ‘None at all; and 
that the doctrine of correspondencies had been 
hidden now for some thousands of years, viz., 
since the tame of Job; that at that time, and in 
the ages before it, the science of correspondencies 
was esteemed the chief of sciences, being the 
fountain of wisdom to man, because it was the 
fountain of knowledge concerning spiritual things, 
relating to heaven and the church; but that 
this science, by reason of its being perverted to 
idolatrous was so obliterated and de- 
me eat the divine providence of the Lord, 
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that no traces of it were left; that nevertheless 
at this time, it was again revealed by the Lord, 
in order to effect a conjunction of the members 
of the church with him, and their consociation 
with the angels.’” 

To make known his new doctrine, and furnish 
the key to these correspondencies, the baron not 
only wrote many theological works, but visited 
as a missionary some of the principal cities of 
Europe, especially Amsterdam and London, and 
it was in the last of these that he died, a.p. 1772. 
That a man so distinguished by his scientific at- 
tammenta, so upright in character, and indifferent 
to applause or influence, should have broached 
so wild a creed, and been so earnest in promoting 
1t, would be perplexing, were we not informed, 
that about twenty years before he died, he was 
seized with a fever accompanied with delirium, 
and that it was after this period he became a 
religious clairvoyant and heresiarch. The result 
of his labours in England were, that a sect was 
established under the name of Swedenborgianism 
or the New Jerusalem church; that they have 
erected chapels in London, Bristol, Birmingham, 
and other parts of the British empire; and that 
not a few personsof talent and education, although 
they did not join the new cause, were yet so im- 
pressed by its eloquent mysticism and alluring 
revelations of the invisible world, as to form 
from them a modified system of their own, and 
become the propounders of new doctrines and 
interpretations. It was also alleged, that a 
numerous body of the clergy in England thought 
favourably of the opinions of Swedenborg, and 
privately adopted them, but without remgning 
their charges, under the idea that the baron had 
no intention to form a church, but had left every 
one to follow his own conscience. Besides Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Wales, numerous congrega- 
tions of Swedenborgians were formed in France, 
Holland and Sweden, Russia, Poland and Tur- 
key, the East and West Indies, and America. 

The doctrmes of the New Jerusalem church 
thus widely diffused, and subject to so many 
modifications, it would be difficult to particularize. 
But adopting for their standard the specimen ex- 
hibited by the English Swedenborgians, the fol- 
lowing may be received as an outline -—Believing 
in one God, they hold, however, that he is no 
other than Jesus Christ ; that he always existed 
in a human form; that in this divine person 
there 1s a real Trinity, consisting of his divinity, 
his humanity, and the operation of them both; 
but that this Trinity did not exist from eternity, 
bat commenced at the incarnation. In this way 
they totally reject the principles of the Athana- 
sian and Nicene creeds. Of the incarnation, they 
believe that Christ took upon himself a proper hu- 
man or material body, but not a human soul ; and 
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that he redeemed the world by subduing the hells 
or evil spirits, and regulating anew the heavens, 80 
as to prepare the way for a new spiritual church ; 
and that without such redemption no man could 
have been saved or angel retained in his integrity. 
Of the Scriptures, they believe that they are to 
be interpreted not only in a hteral, but a spiri- 
tual sense, which extends over every part of the 
sacred writings except the Acts of the Apostles, 
and that this spiritual sense was unknown to the 
world until it was revealed to Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. They hold that there are angels attending 
on men and residing in their affections; that 
temptations are a struggle between the good and 
the bad angels within a man, and that in this 
way God assists men under temptation, as of 
themselves they can do nothing. The doctrine 
of a divine influx from God forms a principal 
part of the Swedenborgian creed. According to 
it, there 1s a universal influx from God into the 
souls of men, and that this divine hght on the 
spiritual world is hke that of the sun in the 
natural world; that each man receives 1t accord- 
ing to his state, and that by the evil nature of 
the wicked these good influxes are changed into 
their opposites. Besides, we are subject to evil 
influences from the hells or evil spirits, as well 
as good ones from God and his angels, and all 
angels, whether good or bad, were originally men. 
At death the soul, instead of passing at once into 
heaven or hell, is sent to an intermediate state, 
called the world of spirits, where the good are 
purified from remamung evil, and the bad divested 
of what good they may retain, and on the third 
day after death man rises again in a substantial 
body, which was inclosed within his material 
body, and in this he lives as a man to eternity, 
whether in heaven or in hell. Such are the prin- 
cipal tenets of Swedenborgianism ; and 1t will be 
seen at once that they are little fitted for the 
rough test of analysis or disputation: they are a 
sort of religious mesmerism that eludes both 
grasp and touch. Besides, they have settled all 
antagonistic controversies by the fiat of their 
master, whose knowledge was so supernatural and 
unerring. Arianism and Socinianism he stamped 
with utter reprobation. Calvinism fares no better, 
for he saw the Genevese reformer in the other 
world, stall holding fast his opinions indeed, but 
doomed to expiate them in a sort of hell where 
there was little chance for repentance or change. 
As for Luther, Swedenborg found that he was 
admitted into heaven, but it was only in conse- 
quence of a posthumous conversion. 

In England, and during the present period of 
our history, the cause of Swedenborgianism as- 
sumed an important aspect: its places of wor- 
ship, which were called temples, were numerous, 
ita liturgy was formed upon that of the English 
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church, and its ritual was performed by a splen- 
didly attired priesthood, and with a pompous and 
captivating ceremonial. The religious works of 
Swedenborg, also, orginally written in Latin, 
were translated into English, while a society 
formed in Manchester for their diffusion circu- 
lated not less than 16,000 copies in the course of 
a very few years. But this first blaze of success 
has not been durable—the New Jerusalem church 
has dwindled into an insignificant sect; and the 
chief effect of its principles is to be traced in their 
influence upon individual minds, their amalgama- 
tion with other systems of religious opinion, and 
the sects they have directly or indirectly germi- 
nated from the time of their first promulgation 
to the present hour.’ 

The religious history of Scotland during this 
period continues to be distinguished by the one 
leading event which had formed its chief charac- 
teristic since the days of Queen Anne, or, to speak 
more correctly, since the period of James VI. 
This was the struggle against patronage in the 
presentation of church livings, which had ever 
been regarded by popular feeling as the great 
barrier to the church’s liberty and independence. 
The struggle, as we have seen, had lately pro- 
duced a secession from the church, which was 
growing into such strength and importance that 
it now could number 120 meeting-houses. But 
here the spirit of secession, instead of being 
stopped by conciliation, was only aggravated by 
renewed aggressions to a fresh act of vindication; 
and, in 1760, another departure occurred, by 
which a new body of dissent was formed similar 
to that of the Seceders, The event that occa- 
sioned 1t was the settlement of a minister m the 
parish of Kilconquhar by a decision of the Gene- 
ral Assembly against the wishes and appeal of 
the parishioners. On this result, a number of 
them withdrew, and erected a new place of wor- 
ship; their cause was adopted by three minis- 
ters, who formed themselves into a presbytery ; 
and the new body, under the name of the Relief 
(meaning thereby a relief from the bondage of 
patronage), continued to grow in numbers and 
multiply their congregations as their predeces- 
sors of the Secession had done. As for the domi- 
nant party in the church, they too seemed relieved 
by these departures, 1f we might judge from 
their growing confidence and indifference to the 
popular will. The church courts were now ef- 
fectually under their own control, and every mur- 
mur against them could be represented as the 
mere utterance of hostile discontent and dissen- 
terism, instead of the voice of friendly warning 
or conscientious appeal. 
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One instance of these 
distinctly indicate their nature than any laboured 
disquisition. A minister of a small hving had 
received a presentation to the larger and more 
lucrative pamsh of St. Ninians; but, while his 
call on the part of the parish was only signed by 
a few Episcopalians and non-resident heritors, 
600 heads of families, sixty heritors, and all the 
elders except one were opposed to his admission. 
This was an opposition of unmustakeable signi- 
ficance, as well as strong enough to make itself 
heard ; but, on the other hand, patronage would 
not yield a single jot of its supremacy. The con- 
sequence was, a tedious litigation of seven years 
before the church courts, during which long pe- 
riod the parish was without a minister. But, in 
spite of its persevering protests, the General As- 
sembly in 1773 decided against it, and issued a 
peremptory command for the admission of the in- 
truding minister , the presbytery that had joined 
the protests of the parish was to ordain him with- 
out delay; and, to punish its sympathy with the 
recusants, every member was to be present on 
the occasion. On the day appointed an immense 
crowd was assembled at St Nimians, and the pres- 
bytery as culprits were compelled to go through 
the solemn work of induction But when the 
usual questions should have been put to the m- 
truder—when he was to be asked if the glory of 
God and the love of souls had really brought him 
here to undertake the work of the ministry over 
such a people, the moderator paused—he could 
not thus question him; but, instead of this, he 
endeavoured at such a solemn moment to warn 
him by a last appeal Advertimg to the long, 
confirmed, and all but universal rejection of the 
people, he thus addressed the eager expectant 
before the silent, awe-struck crowd —“ We are 
met here this day to admit you minister of St. 
Ninians. . . . If you should this day be ad- 
mitted, you can have no pastoral relation to the 
souls of this parish, you will never be regarded 
as the shepherd to go before the sheep, they 
know you not, and they will never follow you. 
You will draw misery and contempt upon your- 
self; you will be despised, you will be hated, you 
will be insulted and maltreated. . . . What 
happiness can you propose to yourself in this 
mad, this desperate attempt of yours without the 
concurrence of the people, and without the least 
prospect of usefulness in this parish? Your ad- 
mission into it can only be regarded as a sinecure, 
and you yourself as stipend-lifter of St. Ninians, 
for you can have no further relation to this 
parish. Now, sir, I conjure you by the mercies 
of God, give up this presentation ; I conjure you, 
for the sake of the great number of souls of St. 
Ninians who are like sheep going astray without 
@ shepherd to lead them, and who will never hear 
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proceedings will more | you, will never submit to you—give it up; I con- 


jure you by that peace of mind which you would 
wish in a dying houf, and that awful and im- 
partial account which 1n a little you must give 
to God of your own soul and of the souls of this 
parish at the tribunal of the Lord Jesus Christ— 
give it up'” The astonished crowd turned their 
eyes upon the subject of this eloquent appeal, 
who briefly replied, “I forgive you, sir, for what 
you have now said—may God forgive you! Pro- 
ceed to obey your superiors.” Finding that all 
further remonstrance was hopeless, the other, 
omitting the usual forms, thus briefly concluded 
the mduction -—“ I, as moderator of the presby- 
tery of Starling, admit you, Mr. David Thomson, 
to be minister of the pamsh of St. Ninians, 1n the 
true sense and spirit of the late sentence of the 
General Assembly, and you are hereby admitted 
accordingly.” 

While such were the principles upon which 
the moderate party administered the government 
of the church, the spirit of their pubhc teaching 
was undergoing a similar divergence from the 
stern Calvimistic standard to which they were 
pledged, as the representatives of the national 
faith. They, too, lke their brethren of England, 
had caught the spirit both of the revived old 
systems of philosophy, and the scepticism of the 
new, and endeavoured to make theology conform 
to the one or the other, or to both, according to 
their individual predilections On this account, 
their preaching at an earlier stage chiefly con- 
sisted of moral obligations, while the great 
Christian principle was left out. Human de- 
pravity and the necessity of redemption were 
overlooked as exploded doctrines, and faith was 
a word either wholly omitted, or invested with 
new significance. In this manner sermons were 
collapsed into ethical essays that might have 
been preached in any age or country, without 
the glory of martyrdom or even the stimulus of 
contradiction. But as the degeneracy went on- 
ward, this omission was too negative in its char- 
acter to suit the aspiring spirit of the age; and 
accordingly, doctrines which the church had 
positively repudiated—Arminianism, Pelagian- 
ism, and finally Socinianism itself, were succes- 
sively infused into the new theology. Thus had 
it been also with the Enghsh church, and the 
Presbytenanism of England. But happily for 
Scotland, the mass of the people were not de- 
pendent upon such instruction. Of them it might 
generally be said, that every man had not only 
a Bible, but was able to read it. They had their 
Confession of Faith, their Catechism, and their 
library of old theologians; and they had the re- 
membrance of the struggles their country had 
sustained upon moor and mountain, in the es 
tablishment of the national church, and of their 
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kindred of the previous century who had suffered ; upon which he had not calculated. Several 


to the death for its sake. In all these advantages, 
their condition was different from that of the 
people of England, and therefore instead of im- 
plicitly following the spiritual guides who were 
imposed upon them, they were able to judge for 
themselves, and estamate the value of sound in- 
struction. It was not wonderful, therefore, if at 
such a period especially, they were feverishly 
alive to their rights in the choice of a minister, 
and critical about the character of his preaching ; 
nor could it well be otherwise than that the 
generality of the moderate clergy should be any- 
thing than acceptable to their flocks, that they 
should generally preach to listless auditors or 
empty pews, and that the bulk of the people 
should attach themselves to those ministers of 
the minority who adhered to the ancient stan- 
dards of the reforming and covenanting periods. 

As 1n all republican bodies, however free, there 
will be a recognized leader whom the majority 
consent to follow, and to whom a sort of mon- 
archical or episcopal authority 1s voluntarily con- 
ceded, the General Assembly of the Scottish 
church was no exception to the common rule. 
The talents, literary celebrity, and moral worth 
of Prncipal Robertson, had naturally raised him 
to this enviable office, and under his adminis- 
tration, the law of patronage had been established, 
and the ascendency of the high-church or mode- 
rate party secured. But such gratuitous obed:- 
ence 1s the most difficult of coercion, and there 
are times when it will not only fall short of the 
necessary mark, but overleap the limits that have 
been assigned to it. And it was an excess rather 
than a short-coming 1n the zeal of his followers 
that constrained this Pericles of the Church of 
Scotland to resign his supremacy. It was daily 
becoming more irksome to the Arminian or half 
Socinian clergy to preach their dangerous theo- 
logy with “bated breath,” and be confronted at 
every turning with the Confession of Faith, and 
the watchful or rebuking eyes of their hearers; 
and the desire was now prevalent among many 
of the moderates to have the subscription to the 
Confession abolished. By accomplishing this, 
they might preach what doctrines they pleased 
without fear of censure or deprivation. This 
desire became too rampant for even the authority 
of Principal Robertson, and in 1780, he was fain 
to retire from the leadership, after having held it 
for twenty-two years. He contemplated it already 
as the chief question that was to be moved for 
years to come, the great controversy that was to 
agitate the succeeding generation; and in the 
very prime of his strength and influence he re- 
tired into private life, rather than incur the re- 
sponsibility of such a trial. But the evil was 
happily averted at the outset, and by means 


landed proprietors, on hearing of the proposed 
innovation, declared, that as soon as the signing 
of the Confession of Faith was abandoned, they 
would consider the connection between church 
and state at an end, and would therefore pay no 
more stipend. This check brought the innova- 
tors to a sudden pause, and there was no further 
word of non-subscription. 

Dr. Robertson was succeeded in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Scottish church by the 
Rev. Dr. Hill, professor of theology in the um- 
versity of St. Andrews. But although an able 
church leader, he did not possess the same com- 
manding influence as his distinguished predeces- 
sor, which was partly owing to his residence in 
St. Andrews, instead of being able to watch the 
progress of events in the capital. The momen- 
tous question of patronage still continued to be 
agitated, and with increasing violence, while the 
growing strength of the evangelical party en- 
couraged them to attempt a modification of the 
grievance. This was made in 1782, in conse- 
quence of overtures from several synods to the 
General Assembly on the subject. The call of 
the people, once thought as essential as the pre- 
sentation of the patron himself m the appoint- 
ment of a minister, had now dwindled into an 
empty, unregarded form; but 1t was hoped that 
its restoration to somewhat of its former impor- 
tance, might act as a check upon the recklessness 
of patronage. The weight of these overtures 
was such that the moderate party were com- 
pelled to yield, although 1t was in seeming only, 
by the resolution, that “The moderation of a call 
in settling ministers is agreeable to the imme- 
morialand constitutional usage of this church, and 
that 1t ought to be continued.” Even this was 
much compared with the resolution of Dr. Hill, 
who moved that the overtures of the synod 
should be dismissed as unnecessary. But only 
two years afterwards (1784), this concession was 
rendered nugatory, by the rejection in the as- 
sembly of fresh overtures against patronage, 
which were tendered in the hope that the season 
of deliverance had arrived. On this occasion, 
Dr. Hill’s motion was carried, that the overtures 
be “rejected, as inexpedient, ill-founded, and 
dangerous to the peace and welfare of the church.” 
His success emboldened him to a further attempt. 
Since 1735-6, when petitions from the assembly 
for the removal of patronage had been found 
ineffectual, it had been the annual practice of 
the assembly to give ita court of commission in- 
structions to apply against the grievance, and 
petition for redress. These instructions, indeed, 
had latterly become an empty form, and the 
yearly appeal a dead letter; but still they re- 
mained as the remembrance of a violated right, 
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and a witness of the sense of the church that 
patronage was an evil, and ought to be abolished. 
Jt was now moved by Dr. Hill that the annual 
practice should be discontinued, and it was dis- 
continued accordingly. 

The further proceedings by which the Scottish 
church was distinguished during the remainder 
of this period, were characteristic of the party 
in the ascendency, and the successes they had 
already gained. These particulars therefore may 
be bnefly enumerated. Socimianism had made 
such progress, and become so bold among a portion 
of the clergy, that Dr. M‘Guill, of Ayr, had the 
temerity to publish his Practical Essay on the 
Death of Jesus Christ, » work which, but for its 
exceeding dulness, Dr. Pnestley himself might 
have fathered But the attempt was too loud 
and darng to pass unnoticed, and a prosecution 
against the author, on account of the decided 
Socinianism of the essay, was carned through the 
church courts. And yet it was not until after 
tedious litigation and discussion, that the con- 
demnation of the work could be obtained. The 
missionary spirit which was kindling in England 
had also extended to Scotland, and in 1796 the 
General Assembly was overtured by the synods 
of Fife and Moray, to “take into consideration 
by what means the Church of Scotland might 
most effectually contribute to the diffusion of the 
gospel over the world.” With this was coupled 
the petition for an act recommending a general 
collection throughout the church, to aid the seve- 
ral societies for propagating the gospel among 
heathen nations. But m the debate that fol- 
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lowed, it was argued that savages must be civi- 
hzed before they could be converted—that as for 
the Hindoos, they were already so virtuous, that 
the attempt to convert might only corrupt them 
—and that all our resources for missionary exer- 
tion would be better expended upon the ignor- 
ant and irrehgious at home. By these arguments, 
now 680 trite, but which at that time had the 
charm of novelty, the growing missionary spirit 
of the church was thrown out to the protection of 
isolated sects and societies. Owing to the great 
increase of the population, especially in trading 
districts, proposals for several years had been 
made for the erection of auxiliary churches under 
the name of “chapels of ease,” where parish 
churches were found insufficient to accommodate 
the people; but after four years of delay, the 
General Assembly in 1798 succeeded in quashing 
the design. 

But amidst such a state of ecclesiastical rule, 
the spirit of the people was not subdued nor 
their intelhgence suppressed, and these repeated 
violations of the national religious feeling were 
now drawing to a close This was the more 
imevitable, on account of the reaction which had 
occurred in England, the common principles of 
which were certain to be available in Scotland 
also From these causes a change had already 
begun in the Scottish church, the development of 
which was manifested m the earlier stage of the 
nineteenth century Under the succeeding period, 
therefore, the narrative of this desirable trans- 
formation will properly occur, as the subject of 
a separate chapter 
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CHAPTER XLII.—HISTORY OF SOCIETY. 


FROM THE ACOESSION OF GEORGE III. (1760), TO THE PEACE OF AMIENS (1802). 


Britiah oommerce at the commencement of the period—Colonial exports and imports—Effecta of the American 


war on our commerce—State of commerce after the close of the war—Failures of country banks—Commercial 
recovery—lIts increase—Improvements in the machinery of manufactures—Application of steam—James 
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~— S"r 1OMMERCE, of which she was the 
‘wy, | great representative, had now be- 

| NF \ | come the chief history of Britain 
ag) [ ¥{ To this her insular pomtion and 
Tics | internal resources, her favourable 
harbours, her foreign conquests, 

and the intellectual energy and enterprise of her 
people had been tending for centuries; and all 
had indicated, even from an early period, how 
well fitted she was both by nature and circum- 
stances to become—and that, too, upon a grand 
scale—the Carthage or Palmyra of a future day. 
That eminence, the great object of her mission, 
and culminating point of her career, she had now 
attained, and to the steps by which it was reached 
we have already briefly adverted. The history 
of British commerce from the accession of George 
IIL. to the end of this period presents so wide a 





field, and such a variety of incident, that all which 
we can accomplish upon the subject within our 
present limits, may be comprised under a few 
general notices. 

At the peace of 1763 Britain found herself the 
principal commercial gamer. Independently of 
the increase and activity which the war had gene- 
rally inspired, manifested by the steady improve- 
ment of our foreign trade, which had gone on 
annually to the death of George IT., it had largely 
added to our foreign possessions, the chief of 
which were Canada and Florida. The war that 
ensued with our American colonies—which, inde- 
pendently of other characteristics, might be called 
the greatest of our national mercantile blundere— 
then occurred; but even during the interval of 
complaint, remonstrance, and quarrel by which 
that unhappy war was preceded, extending over 
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a course of ten years, the trade between these 
colonies and the mother country was neither re- 
tarded nor diminished. This is shown by the 
following statistical facta :— 

The value of the mports into Great Britain 


from New England, New York, Pennsylvama, 
Virgima, and Maryland, Carolina, Georgia, 


and Florida, was in 1768, 7 21,460,141 
And of exports to these provinces, 1,912,491 
In 1774 the value of rmports was, 21,900,758 
And of exports, : * 2,902,619 


The commercial shock which occurred 1n con- 
sequence of the war that followed, and the separ- 
ation of the colonies from the mother country, 
was fully compensated by the acquisition of an 
empire in the East, compared with which the con- 
quests of Rome were of inferior account. Besides, 
it was soon felt, that even this separation itself, 
eminous though 1t looked at first, was ultimately 
beneficial to the mother country, by confining 
the commerce of the world almost exclusively to 
the British race, instead of breaking 1t down, and 
dividing 1t among hostile countries The inter- 
change also between Britain and America, instead 
of being one of oppression and conquest, was of 
peaceful character and common benefit, and 
therefore certain to be resumed when the causes 
of quarrel had ended. This case is well stated 
by Chalmers, in his Historscal View of the Domes- 
tic Economy of Great Britain and Ireland “Had 
Great Britain,” he says, “ like Spain, received any 
public revenue from the transatlantic territories, 
she had doubtless lost this income by the inde- 
pendence of her colonies If Great Britain has 
thereby lost sovereignty without jurisdiction, she 
has freed herself from the charges of protecting an 
extensive coast, without deducting anything from 
her naval strength, since the colony sailors were 
protected by positive statute from being forced 
into the public service. While this nation has 
saved the annual expense of great military and 
civil establishments, 1t can hardly be said to have 
lost any commercial profits. And, by excluding 
the citizens of the United States from their accus- 
tomed participation in the gainful business of ship- 
building, freights, and of fishery, Great Britain 
has in fact made considerable additions to her 
naval power. Thus, the means which were used 
to enfeeble this country have actually augmented 
its strength, whatever may have been the fate of 
the other belligerent parties ” 

While such was the result of an event in which 
the enemies of our country rejoiced as the death- 
blow of our commercial prosperity, the peace of 
1783 gave our trade a fresh impulse, at which 
they might well have been astonished. Among 
the many proofs of this renewed spirit, and the 
energy it indicated, one significant fact is to be 
found in the increase of trade that had taken 
place between Britain and the revolted colonies 
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only a twelvemonth after peace had been pro- 
claimed between them. Thus, our exports thither, 
which before the breaking out of the war were 
estimated at £3,064,843, were in 1784, £3,397,500, 
The general result was, that our entire foreign 
trade during ten years was almost doubled, as 
may be ascertained from the following statistical 


| extracts taken from the tables of the period. 


Thts, in 1782 the account was— 


In imports, #£10,841,628 
In exports, 18,009,458 
While in 1792 the account was as follows :-— 
In smporte, #10,659,358 
In exports, 24,905,200 


Still greater than this had been the increase of 
our shipping during the same period, as may be 
ascertained from the same sources. Thus, the 
vessels belonging to all the ports in Great Bri- 
tain are summed up as follows -— 

In 1782, vessels, 7,986 tonnage, 615,281 
In 1792, » 12,776 1» 1,848,884 

In the years 1792 and 1793, such a mercantile 
interruption occurred as had not been hitherto ex- 
perienced ; and it was manifested by the number 
of bankruptcies, which had suddenly become more 
than doubled, and the consequent shock that mer- 
cantile confidence everywhere sustained. Many 
of these failures also were of the most disastrous 
kind, from the old standing of many of the estab- 
hshments that had thus succumbed, and the im- 
mense sums for which they were responsible. 
This evil, the consequence of too much ardour 
emboldened by success, and not as yet sufficiently 
regulated by experience, was chiefly traced to 
the country banks, which had so greatly multi- 
phed of late, that they were established in almost 
every market town throughout England. Their 
system of issuing notes, too, was 1n the highest 
degree insecure; many of them being not only 
without capital, but without credit beyond their 
own limited locality, while the paper which they 
issued, called optional notes, they reserved the 
right of paying at pleasure either in London or 
the country. The shock sustained by above three 
hundred of these banks, comprising more than 
two-thirds of the whole number, and the failure 
of more than a third hundred, with the distress 
which was thereby thrown over the whole com- 
munity, occasioned the interposition of govern- 
ment; and to meet the emergency £5,000,000 in 
exchequer bills was advanced, divided into sums 
of not less than £4000 upon due security. This 
timely aid not only arrested the calamity, but re- 
stored commercialactivity and success; the money 
advanced was repaid ; and before 1793 had ended, 
the bankruptcies had diminished to their former 
average, and a fresh start in prosperity been se- 
cured. This is apparent from the official mercan- 
tile tables in 1800, which show the value of our 
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imports to have risen to £30,570,605, and our 
exports to £43,152,019. Even the war with 
France that commenced in 1793, costly and peri- 
lous though it was, instead of retarding, only 
advanced the mercantile prosperity of Britain, by 
making her manufactures more highly prized 
throughout the countries in which they were 
prohibited, as well as her shipping more neces- 
sary for general intercourse and conveyance. 

While the national mercantile enterprise was 
thus finding such sources of wealth in foreign 
trade and fisheries, colonization and conquest, 
the variety and extent of our manufactures, the 
ingenuity with which they were improved, and 
the perfection to which they were carried, form 
if possible a still more remarkable feature in the 
history of Great Britain during the eighteenth 
century. But here also the subject is so ample 
as well as so complex, that only a few suggestive 
notices can be afforded. 

Hitherto, the chief obstacle in the progress of 
manufactures, not in Britain alone, but in every 
country, had originated in the great consumption 
of human labour which it required; and to 
counteract this difficulty two expedients had 
been adopted. One consisted in the division of 
labour, by which a greater amount of dexterity 
and speed could be attamed by extending a single 
produce among several workmen, and confining 
each to his own particular portion, even should 
the result be so trivial as the manufacture of a 
pin. Another was the combination of machin- 
ery, by which one pair of hands might be enabled 
to accomplhish the work of two, and 1f this ratio 
could but be doubled, by a further complication | 
of mechanical agency, invention was often satis- 
fied, and sought no further. Thus matters had 
continued till the present period, and human 
force and application had reached, as was sup- 
posed, the uttermost in their power to create 
materials, or skill to use them. But a new and 
stupendous element of human action was to be 
introduced—and then appeared “the man whose 
genius discovered the means of multiplying our 
natural resources in a degree perhaps even beyond 
his own stupendous powers of calculation and 
eombination, bringing the treasures of the abyss 
to the summit of the earth; giving the feeble 
arm of man the momentum of an Afrite; com- 
manding manufactures to arise, as the rod of 
the prophet produced water in the desert; afford- 
ing the means of dispensing with that time and 
tide which wait for no man, and of sailing without 
that wind which defied the commands and threats 
of Xerxes himeelf.”' “It was by his inventions,” 
writes an eloquent critic when treating of the 
steam-engine, “that its action was so 
as to make it capable of being applied to the 
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finest and most delicate manufactures, and its 
power ao increased as to set weight and solidity 
at defiance. By his admirable contrivance, it 
has become a thing stupendous alike for its force 
and its flexibility—for the prodigious power 
which it can exert, and the ease, and precision, 
and ductility with which that power can be 
varied, distributed, and applied. The trunk of 
an elephant, that can pick up @ pin or rend an 
oak, is as nothing toit. It can engrave a seal, 
and crush masses of obdurate metal before i1t— 
draw out without breaking a thread as fine as 
gossamer, and lift a ship of war like a bauble in 
the air. It can embroider muslim and forge 
anchors—cut steel into ribands, and umpel loaded 
vessels against the fury of the winds and waves.” 

The author of this miraculous change not only 
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in the history of manufactures but of modern 
civilization, and even of the world itself, was 
James Watt. The town of Greenock, in Scot- 
land, was honoured by his birth on the 19th of 
January, 1736 Having settled in Glasgow as a 
mathematical instrument maker, there was sent 
to him, by Professor Anderson, 1n the winter of 
1763, a model of Newcomen’s steam-engine to be 
repaired, which he did according to the prescribed 
form; but having been occupied during the two 
preceding years in studying the power and appli- 
cation of steam, it occurred to him that New- 
comen’s engine, which was chiefly applied to the 
pumping of water from coal-mines, was suscep- 
tible of far greater power, as well as more exten- 
sive application. To condense the steam, and 
thus reduce it to more manageable action as well 
as to increase its power, was, he soon perceived, 
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the great desideratum, and this he secured by a 
long course of attempts, the result of which was 
the separate condenser. To keep the cylinder of 
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the engine always as hot as the steam to be ad- 
mitted into 1t—and to cool down the condensed 
steam and the injection water used for condensa- 
taon to a temperature not exceeding 100°, were the 
difficult problems for solution, and these he effec- 
tually solved, so that in his hands the rade New- 
comen engine became a mighty agent obedient 
to the shghtest touch. <A series of experiments 
through a course of years enabled him to bring 
the steam-engine to such perfection, that con- 
sidering the clumsy inefficient condition m which 
he onginally found it, he may be considered its 
inventor rather than improver From his repu- 
tation as an engineer, and the success of his ex- 
periments in the umprovement of the steam- 
engine, he was invited in 1774, by Mr. Matthew 
Boulton, of the great Soho Foundry near Bir- 
mingham, to enter into partnership with him. 
Mr. Watt comphed, and the steam-engines, to 
which they devoted the large capital and im- 
mense resources of the establishment, were gra- 
dually adopted wherever they could be made 
available for the purposes of manufacture To 
the end of his long life, which was continued to 
1819, the indefatigable mind of this truly great 
man was employed in those various scientific 
pursuits in which he was so fitted to excel, and 
which had one and all for their object the mul- 
tiplication and improvement of the comforts of 
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life and the advancement of society ; and when 
he closed his eyes at last, it was not until they 
had beheld that universal amelioration of human 
labour and toil, and creation of new sources of 
enjoyment, which his marvellous discoveries had 
created. 

The great establishment of Soho, and the 
steam-engines which it produced, had a visible 
effect upon the metal manufactures of Sheffield 
and Birmingham the same power of steam 
which set 1000 wheels in motion, supphed also 
the necessary fuel from the coal-mines of Shields 
and Newcastle, and the feeble agencies of horse- 
power and water-power were set aside as no 
longer necessary Still, however, hke all great 
innovations, by which an old order of things is 
to be set aside and a new world of thought or 
action established, the adoption of the steam- 
engine was a gradual, even a slow process It 
was not used in the manufacture of cotton into 
thread until the year 1785, nor was a cotton mull 
erected for the application of steam machinery 
in Manchester until 1789 It 1s perhaps as well 
that the oak which 1s to brave the tempests of a 
thousand years, cannot take root in a single day 
Next to Watt, though at a great distance, may 
be mentioned the names of Sir Richard Ark- 
wright and Samuel Crompton, theformer the mn- 
ventor of the spinning-jenny, and the latter of 
the mule-jenny Arkwright, who was born in 
1732, had spent the best part of his hfe in expe- 
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rimenting upon cotton, for its multiplication into 
threads at less expense of time and human labour. 
The problem which he had to solve is thus dis- 
tinctly announced by Dr. Ure —“To construct a 
machine in which one member should supply con- 
tinuously and umformly porous cords of parallel 
filaments in minute portions; a second member 
should attenuate these cords by drawing out their 
filaments alongside of each other by an imper- 
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ceptible gradation; a third member should at 
once twist and extend these attenuated threads 
unremittingly as they advance; and a fourth 





should wind them regularly upon bobbins exactly 
in proportion as they are spun” Well might all 
this be deemed an impossibility ; but he perse- 
vered in his inquiry, until the secret was dis- 
covered. of spinning by rollers; and he erected 
the first spinning mill worked by water-power 
on the river Derwent, in 1771 In this way, he 
was the father of the cotton factories, that 1m- 
mense source of British wealth and prosperity. 
As for Samuel Crompton, his invention of the 
mule-jenny enabled him to combine rapidity of 
production with superior fineness, so that the 
thread of his machine originated our muslin 
manufactures, by which cloth of the lightest and 
most delicate texture, hitherto produced only in 
India, and accessible only to the rich, can be in- 
troduced through British industry into the hum- 
blest cottages of Europe. 

While these inventions were going onward, 
their impulse was necessarily communicated to 
those arts with which they are closely connected, 
and thus with spigpning, the processes of weaving, 
dyeing, and bleaching were cultivated with simi- 
lar improvements; and although cotton had now 
become the great subject of general solicitude, our 
linen and woollen manufactures had not been 
neglected. The result of this new industrial era 
was distinctly manifested towards the end of the 
period. The population of Lancashire, which in 
1700 amounted to only 166,200, had risen in 1801 
to 672,565. In thirty years, the population of 
Manchester had more than doubled; while im- 
proved ideas of comfort had caused a great part 
of the old town to be pulled down, and its place 
to be supplied by stately commodious mansions. 
Jt was not only the manufacturing towns also 
that thus grew in wealth, population, and com- 
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fort, through the application of gcience to the 
hitherto humble occupations of weaving and spin- 
ning; not only new loom-shops started up in 
every direction, but the spare room of the cot- 
tage, the lumber room of the grange, and the old 
barn were converted into busy working places 
of looms and spindles The villages also were 
swarming with strong, healthy, and well-fed 
children, the best indexes of the increasing abun- 
dance and comfort. The enthusiasm with which 
these particular circumstances are described by 
the tourists and political economists of the day, 
shows how great the change had been, and how 
much was hoped for the future prosperity of the 
country; while their tangible statements about 
the wages of these working-classes verify the cor- 
rectness of their descriptions. We are informed, 
for instance, that in these districts, the circula- 
tion of money had increased five-fold, and that 
every family brought home weekly, 40, 60, 80, 
100, or even 120 shillings of wages Nor were 
these benefits confined merely to the different 
classes of manufacturing workmen, but diffused 
over the community at large. The statement 
of William Radcliffe upon this head, in his work 
entitled “Origin of the New System of Manufac- 
ture, commonly entitled Power-loom Weaving,” 
is worthy of attention. His statement is to this 
effect —“It may be easily conceived that this 
sudden increase of the circulating medium would, 
in a few years, not only show itself in affording 
all the necessaries and comforts of hfe these 
families might require, but also be felt by those 
who, abstractedly speaking, might be considered 
disinterested s tors. But in reality they were 
not so, for all felt it, and that in the most agree- 
able way, too, for this money in its peregrina- 
tions left something in the pockets of every stone- 
mason, carpenter, slater, plasterer, joiner, &c, 
as well as the corn-dealer, cheesemonger, butcher, 
and shopkeepers of every description. The 
farmers participated as much as any class, by 
the prices they obtained for their corn, butter, 
eggs, fowls, with every other article the soil or 
farm-yard could produce, all of which advanced 
at length to nearly three times the former price. 
Nor was the portion of this wealth inconsiderable 
that found 1ts way into the coffers of the Cheshire 
squires who had estates in this district, the rents 
of their farms being doubled, and in many in- 
stances trebled.” 

It is impossible within our narrow limita even 
to advert to the improvements which were made 
in every other department of British manufac- 
ture. We must content ourselves, therefore, with 
stating their results from Macpherson’s tables, 
contained in his Annals of Commerce. From these 
it appears that in 1800 the value of our exported 
manufactures amounted to about £40,000,000, and 
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those used in home consumption to £76,000,000, 
making a total of £116,000,000. The relative 
proportions of the different articles is also given 
in the following table, where the home consump- 
tion only is given, exclusive of the exports — 


Woollen goods, - about £11,000,000 
Cotton do , P “e 6,000,000 
Flaxen and hempen do , oa 4,000,000 
Silk do, .8 8,000,000 
Leather do, oo 12,000,000 
Glass do , = 2,000,000 
Porcelain and pottery do , 3 2,000,000 
Paper do ’ iy) 1,500,000 
Hardware do , Me 6,000,000 
Beer, = 10,000,000 
Spirita, ” 4,000,000 
Soap, ” 1,500,000 
Salt, ” 1,000,000 
Candles, is 2,000,000 


During this rapid increase of our commerce, and 
improvement of our manufactures, by which 
Britain was converted into the bourse, ware- 
house, and workshop of the world, the means of 
conveyance to every country had increased with 
equal rapidity, and naval skill and enterprise 
had covered the ocean with our ships, and made 
every port accessible to their visits. But the 
means of internal communication by which town 
might trade with town, and the town with the 
country, still continued to be defective, until 
nearly the close of the eighteenth century. It 1s 
singular that amidst such wealth and civilization, 
so necessary an art as that of road-making should 
have been so little understood. But notwithstand- 
ing the numerous acts of parliament, of which no 
less than 452 were emitted between the years 
1760 and 1764, for the improvement of the prin- 
cipal highways, they still continued narrow, dark- 
ened with trees, and intersected with ruts and 
miry swamps, through which the progress of a 
waggon was a work of difficulty and danger. 
One of these—the turnpike road from Preston 
to Wigan—1s thus described by an angry tourist 
in 1770, and the picture seems to have been too 
generally realized over the whole kingdom :—“'Fo 
look over a map, and perceive that it ia a prin- 
cipal one, not only to some towns, but even whole 
counties, one would naturally conclude it to be 
at least decent ; but let me most seriously caution 
all travellers, who may accidentally purpose to 
travel this terrible country, to avoid it as they 
would the devil; for a thousand to one but they 
break their necks or their limbs, by overthrows 
or breakings down. They will here meet with 
ruts, which I actually measured, four feet deep, 
and floating with mud only from a wet summer, 
what, therefore, must they be after a winter? 
The only mending it receives is the tumbling in 
some loose stones, which serve no other purpose 
but jolting a carriage in the most intolerable 
Manner. These are not merely opinions, but 
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facts; for I actually passed three carts broken 
down in these eighteen miles of execrable me- 
mory.” While such was the condition of some 
of the principal roads in England, the con- 
veyance of letters over the country was equally 
wretched even so late as 1783. Such was the 
testimony given at that time by Mr. Palmer to 
Pitt. “The post at present,” he says, “instead 
of being the swiftest, is almost the slowest con- 
veyance in this country. . . . It is hkewise 
very unsafe, as the frequent robberies of it tes- 
tify; and to avoid a loss of this nature people 
generally cut bank-bills or bills at sight in two, 
and send the parts by different posts. . . . In- 
deed it is at present generally intrusted to some 
idle boy, without character, mounted on a worn- 
out hack, and who, so far from being able to de- 
fend himself, or escape from a robber, is much 
more likely to be in league with him.” Evils so 
incompatible with a profitable traffic were sure to 
suggest a remedy; and we find, accordingly, that 
towards the close of this period road-making was 
undergoing a rapid improvement, and bridges 
were 1n course of construction over the country. 
In the same manner, postal conveyance was im- 
proved by Mr. Palmer, who was appointed comp- 
troller-general of the post-office, and who in this 
capacity commenced a vigorous reform of the 
abuses which he had detected, both in safety 
and speed. The result was, that between 1784 
and 1797, 380 towns that had previously pos- 
sessed only three posts a week, and forty that 
had none at all, were supplied with daily posts, 
while the mails were conveyed upon many of the 
cross post-roads in one-third or even one-fourth 
of their previous time. 

While the means of land conveyance had thus 
been so defective and so slow in their improve- 
ment, those of still water, or canal navigation, 
had been doing much to supply the deficiency. 
Here will readily occur to the reader the names 
of the Duke of Bridgewater, that most public- 
spirited and munificent of British nobles, and his 
original, inventive, ready-minded engineer, Brind- 
ley, who by his new and daring experiments in 
banking, tunnelling, and aqueduct-building, con- 
ducted his artificial mvers through rock and 
mountain, and over wide-stretching valleys, link- 
ing cities together by a close but silent band, and 
making the easy conveyance by water to be un- 
checked by the obstacles of wind and tide. In 
1758, the duke having obtained an act of parlia- 
ment for making the canal to which his name was 
given, employed Brindley in its construction, and 
what had been ridiculed as an impossibility when 
the original plan was submitted, was successfully 
finished and opened in 1761. The example thus 
given was followed with ardour: canals were 
constructed upon this great: model both in Eng- 
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land and Scotland ; and so greatly was this species 
of inland navigation preferred, that Brindley’s 
principle, which he asserted before a committee 
of the House of Commons, that the chief use of 
rivers was to feed canals, seemed to have been 
generally adopted. 

Although agricultural pursuits do not call 
forth so great a degree of enthusiasm and enter- 
prise as those of commerce, and are not therefore 
susceptible of the same rapid umprovement, yet 
the agriculture of England during this period of 
mercantile predominance enjoyed peculiar op- 
portunities for its favourable development. The 
taste for farming, which George III. possessed 
beyond all his royal predecessors, passed, by a 
natural transition, to the nobility, and the im- 
provement of their estates was soon found to be 
their only chance of competition with the wealthy 
merchant princes who had now become a very 
influential aristocracy Independently of this, 
the increasing wealth and wants of the manufac- 
turing classes, who were hberal customers of the 
farm, garden, and dairy, and the new facilities 
for supplying the agricultural market by the con- 
veyances of canal navigation, made every ad- 
ditional acre that was taken mto use, and every 
improvement in the means of agricultural pro- 
duction, a source of profit to which the dullest 
peasant could not remain insensible Hence the 
reclamation of waste lands, the better modes of 
tillage, the introduction of new grains and seeds, 
and the improvement of the various breeds of 
cattle, which were pursued during the reign of 
George III, until agriculture as a science had 
been improved by a series of experiments, and 
established in the place of that dull use-and-wont 
system of farming which had prevailed in Eng- 
land for centuries. How necessary all this had 
become, and how much progress it had made by 
the close of this period, may be understood from 
the incidental notices of farm and cottage life, 
as it existed some twenty yearsearher. The fol- 
lowing reminiscences of his boyhood, given by 
Parkinson in his. Your tn America, may suffice 
for the condition of a substantial English farmer's 
family in 1780-—“I was accustomed to eat what 
may be termed black bread, for which the small 
wheat called hinder-ends, or light wheat taken 
out of the best sent to market, is used and kept 
for family use; which being ground, was after- 
wards passed through a wide sieve, with the 
small bran searched out of the best wheat flour, 
and put amongst the bread meal; altogether 
making a sort of coarse or black bread; and the 
fine flour used for puddings, pies, &e. “Yeast not 
being then in general use, a piece of dough was 
kept out of the last baking, and salted; which 
before the time of using it for the next batch, be- 
coming sour, this sort of bread acquired the same 
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quality. Very fat bacon was the chief of our diet, 
garden stuff not being in such general use at this 
tame, excepting the large Windsor beans in sum- 
mer, and potatoes oceasionally in the winter, with 
pease-puddings. I know no greater dainty to me 
than these beans and fat bacon, or pease-pudding, 
to the offal of pig’s flesh in the winter, or some 
of the black bread and fat bacon.” The taste 
of Parkinson, however, had advanced so greatly 
amidst the superior style of life that had been 
adopted by his brother farmers, that when he 
went to America twenty 
years afterwards, nothing 
offended him so much as the 
vulgar diet of the colonists, 
notwithstanding its good- 
ness and abundance. Will 
it be beheved that he who 
had been reared upon the 
offal of pig’s flesh, Windsor 
beans, and black bread, had 
now grown indignant at the 
grossness of an early Ameri- 
can supper of tea and beef- 
steaks ? 

The variations in English 
costume during this period 
of rapid transition, by which 
the dresses of men and wo- 
men subsided into the fa- 
shion in which the fathers 
of the present generation 
have rejoiced, were too nu- 
merous to be particularized. 
The modern spirit of utilita- 
rianism bereaved the wear- 
ers of their gay trinketry 
piece by piece, while the ne- 
cessity of active exertion 
among all classes contracted 
their flowing robesinto more 
succinct envelopments. And 
first went the long elabo- 
rated wig, which, in spite of 
its manifest inconveniences, 
had held its place since the 
period of Charles II., and 
which occupies so conapi- 
cuous a figure in the plays 
and novels of the former 
periods. Its amplitude was 
gradually contracted, until 
it dwindled into a smart 
round bob or scratch-wig, 
little differing from the na- 
tural hair; and when this stage was reached, it 
was finally discarded as no longer necessary. This 

1 1, From Holmes’ Academy of Armoury 9%, Maccaroni Tou- 
pee, 1772. 3, Pigtail, 1780 4, Pigtail, 1760. 
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important change, it appears, had commenced so 
early as 1763, for in that year we find the wig- 
makers petitioning his majesty to support their 
trade by his royalexample. The living hair being 
thus restored to its natural and pristine ascen- 
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dency, was in the first instance subjected to the 
most artificial modes of dressing, and made to look 
as much lke a wig as possible, and for this pur- 
pose lard and flour were plentifully used; while 
the hair at one time was fmzzled, and made to 
stand upright on the head hke a fleece, and at 
another combed smartly back, or curled about the 
ears; and the whole was terminated by that in- 
dispensable appendage, a pig-tail. Indeed, the 
use of hair-powder was reckoned 80 essential to a 
respectable appearance, that not only the gentry 
and merchants, but even shopkeepers powdered 
their heads, as a proof that they were well to do 
in the world, and entitled to some consideration 
But this general fashion, by which flour was so 
grossly alienated from its natural purposes, oc- 
casioned such a dearness in the price of bread, 
that the powder tax was imposed, and thus heads 
by the thousand were restored at once to their 
natural colour. The hair was then cut, trimmed, 
and arranged according to the fancy of the wearer 
or the fashion of the day, and that which pre- 
vailed at the end of this period was the head @ 
la Brutus, which was derived from the French 
revolution. Last of all, the pig-tail dropped off 
a8 an unnatural excrescence. With the wig, the 
sword departed as a cumbrous distinction, and 
thus the sudden duels to which it was so often 
an incentive were obliged to give place to those 
formal appointments that afforded better oppor- 
11, 2, 8, From an engraving in the Ladses’ Maganne, 1770 
fashion, 


4, Paris from a prt, 1798 5, Fashionable mding- 
drems, August, 1786, from Costumes in England 
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tunity for grave reflection or explanation. When 
both periwig and powder had disappeared, the 
smart three-cocked hat that had so blandly re- 
posed on them looked sorely out of place, and by 
1780 began to be superseded by a broad-brimmed 
round one. The wide cuffs, 
long ample skirts, lace and 
embroidery of gentlemen’s 
dresses in like manner were 
dispensed with, so that by 
the end of this period a 
beau, compared with his 
predecessors of the two 
former reigns, would have 
seemed a complete man, ac- 
cording to Plato's defini- 
tion —a bird displumed. 
Changes so complete, and 
during a period so brief, 
could scarcely have been 
accomplished in the ordi- 
nary condition of society, 
and their main cause 1s 
therefore to be found in 
the French revolution, by 
which not only the ancient 
feudalism, but all the external distinctions of 
rank were mercilessly swept away. Britaim, as 
well as the contimental countmes, caught the 
infection, and the consequence was that general 
simphcity of costume, as compared with former 











Lapres’ Costume, 1775 
Pwo ladies in the newest dress, taken at Ranclagh,” Ladies’ Magazine, ¥/75 


periods, by which the different ranks were more 
closely assimilated. Henceforth, the chief dis- 
tinctions between the peer and the peasant 
were not to consist so much in superiority of 
dress and ornament, as of demeanour, address, 
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and education. This commencement, however, of 
the modern style of dress, which began with the 
present century, and the changes it underwent 
during the first twenty years until it finally set- 
tled into the fashion that now prevails, belongs 
to the next period of our history. 

The same causes which operated upon male, 
were equally influential in female attire. This was 
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especially the case with that monstrosity the hoop, 
which even 80 early as the commencement of the 
present period began to be materially curtailed, 
until in course of time it had shrivelled into no- 
thingness. Such we can easily learn from the pic- 
tures of the day, where ladies are represented with 
no greater amplitude of dress than might have 
been produced by the old fardingale, or even the 
more modern bustle. Seldom has the despotism of 
fashion been more strongly illustrated than by the 
fact, that ladies could endure so long not only such 
an uncouth ornament, but such an imprisonment 
within buckram and whalebone. Their gowns 
also underwent the same reform, so that by 1785 
they had almost reached the standard of modern 
simplicity. The singularities of head-attire, how- 
ever, were not to be abandoned s0 easily; and the 
forms m which the hair of ladies was worn, as 
well as the fashion of dressing it, were still as 
capricious as ever. Thus, at the beginning of 
this period, we find it lying flat on the forehead ; 
and about twenty years after, it rises into that 
formidable commode, by which the wearers evi- 
dently intended to add a cubit to their stature. 
In 1785 this pyramid became a square tower, and 
in 1788 it was flounced and ringletted into the 
form of a cauliflower. Sometimes, too, a lady’s 

3 1, From Stewart's Whole Art of Hatrdreenng, 1783 2, From 


aprintdated 1789 8, From the Lady's Pocket-book, 1782. 4, From 
an etching by Dighton. 
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hair terminated behind in a queue of still greater 
longitude than that of the othersex. In all these 
cases hair-powder was plentifully used until 
1793, when this practice was abandoned by Queen 
Charlotte and the princesses, and consequently 
by the court ladies, and all those grades who 
dreased by theirexample. The arrival of the great 
revolution, in which the whole nation of France 
played at Greeks and Ro- 
mans, whilethe ladies dressed 
like nymphs and goddesses, 
after it had swept away, in 
the first instance, the stiff cos- 
tume of the age of Louis le 
Grand, tended to introduce a 
more simple and more natu- 
ral attire; and as Paris still 
maintained its ascendency as 
the great metropolis of fa- 
shion, the ladies of Britain 
followed the example, until 
the revolution in clothing 
was completed Happily, 
however, they did not imi- 
tate that scanty and inde- 
corous drapery which the 
ladies of France sometimes 
adopted from their love of the 
classical and antique; but 
the sobered taste that succeeded, by which patches, 
rouge and plumes, long wauasts, bell-shaped fur- 
belows and high-heeled shoes were sent, along 
with the cocked hats, swords, and periwigs of the 
other sex, into perpetual banishment, or only to 
be recalled for a few hours to grace an occasional 
court ceremonial. 

In the mode of living now followed by the 
English aristocracy, there may be seen during 
the earher part of this period, a blending of old 
fashions with those new usages which were soon 
to supersede them. The nobility, who could no 
longer rule as kings in their ancient domains 
over a comphant peasantry, regarded London as 
their home, and a court hfe their proper vocation. 
Their mansions, therefore, which were now for 
permanent residence, were either in the metro- 
polis, which they tended to enrich and beautify, 
or in its immediate neighbourhood, while their 
trains of domestics still exhibited a lingering re- 
membrance of the grandeur of ancient feudalism. 
Besides the usual menials, the household of a 
nobleman consisted of a steward, who managed 
the estates; a chaplain, who read prayers to the 
family, catechized the servants, and acted as 
librarian ; and a private secretary, who was gener- 
ally some young gentleman in training for politics 
and court advancement. After these came an 
array, consisting of butler, valet and housekeeper, 


lady’s-maid and footman, coachman, grooms, pos- 
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tilions, and porter ; and after these, was a throng 
of servants of a still lower grade, whose region 
exclusively was the kitchen. Asso numerous an 
establishment involved great expense, the upper 
servants of such a household were tacitly permit- 
ted to eke out their small wages by sundry per- 
quisites of office, which, under the name of vais, 
soon constituted the best part of their revenue. 
In this way, the steward in granting leases ex- 
acted a percentage which, like Master Peter 
Pounce, in the tale of Joseph Andrews, enabled 
him in course of time to become as wealthy as 
his master. The butler, in paying the household 
accounts, made each tradesman pay toll to a fixed 
amount, which was generally given without 
grudging. The porter who opened the outer 
door, held it fast with one hand, while the other 
was ready for a fee; and according to the brbe, 
the door was opened wide to receive the applicant, 
or rudely thrown at hisface. Even the Abigail of 
the establishment not only exacted tribute within 
her own particular sphere, for every payment 
that passed through her hands, but regarded the 
wardrobe of her mistress as her own unquestion- 
able property, after 1t had undergone a certain 
amount of wearing This practice, however, of 
exacting vails became so extortionate, that 1t was 
abolished in the earher part of this period, but 
not till after a ten years’ struggle. The dregs of 
the evil, as every traveller within our island 
knows, 1s still to be found in our hotels and inns 
The hours of meals among the aristocracy at the 
commencement of this period, appear to have 
been the following. breakfast at ten or eleven 
o’clock, dinner at five, and supper at eleven 
These late hours, however, were only for the high- 
est in rank, and upon state occasions, otherwise 
the usual hour for breakfast was seven, and that 
for dimner three o’clock The fashionable dis- 
tinction, however, imparted by late hours, in 
which the aristocracy had exchanged seasons 
with the commons, was now in such progress, 
that towards the close of this period a three 
o'clock dinner had grown utterly vulgar. “Dr. 
Russell was in high spirits (writes Madame 
d’Arblay in her diary, describing a public break- 
fast in 1792), and laughed heartily at seeing the 
prodigious meal most of the company madeof cold 
chicken, ham, fish, &c , and said he should hke to 
see Mrs. Montague make the experiment of in- 
viting all the same party to dinner, at three 
o'clock. ‘Oh!’ they would cry, ‘three o'clock! 
What does she mean? Who can dine at three 
o’clock ?— one has no appetite—one can’t swal- 
low a morsel—it’s altogether imposmble!’ Yet 
let her invite the same people, and give them a 
dinner, while she calls it a breakfast, and see but 
how prettily they can find appetites.” 

In passing to the amusements of the aristocracy, 
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which were now chiefly of a festive and in-door 
character, card-playing and gambling come in 
for particular notice. At the beginning of this 
period loo was the favourite game, and after- 
wards pharaoh or faro. So great was still the 
rage for card-playing, that the most illustrious 
characters of the day—the Duke of Cumberland, 
the Princess Amelia, Horace Walpole, Charles 
Fox, and many almost equally distinguished— 
were keen gamesters, and both won and lost 
immense sums, as well as consumed much time. 
One of many such instances given by Fox, was 
a sitting of twenty-two hours at hazard, dunng 
which he lost at the rate of £500 per hour. At 
length the example of the king and queen, who 
dishked such extravagances and discountenanced 
their authors—the popular feeling, that cried out 
against such a waste of money while the poverty 
of the lower classes was on the increase—the strin- 
gent laws enacted against excessive gambling, 
and the prohibition of the practice m the private 
houses of the nobility—abated 1ts seductiveness 
by driving it into haunts set apart for its pro- 
scribed indulgence Towards the close of this 
period, too, the stigma had been deepened, by 
the vigorous exercise of the law agaist certain 
noble and high-titled offenders, who were tried 
and punished at the police office of Marlborough 
Street, for keeping faro tables in their houses, 
and playing for sums beyond the specified hmit. 
On one occasion, also, Lord Kenyon, in his ca- 
pacity of judge, declared that he would make 
such offenders, were they even the highest ladies 
in the land, exhibit themselves in the pullory. 
No such threat could have been safely uttered, 
even by a lord-chancellor, during the reign of 
Charles II., or any of the predecessors of George 
IIL. 

Among the other in-door amusements of the 
period, may be mentioned masquerades, which 
continued to fade under the growing refinement, 
until at last they were found too childish for the 
progress of society, and were therefore allowed 
silently to die out. The same may be said of routs, 
drums, and hurricanes—those noisy festivals of 
the earher part of the eighteenth century, where 
the greatest amount of fashionables were cram- 
med, packed, and wedged into the smallest pos- 
sible compass, and where the company, while 
they trode on each other’s toes, were allowed to 
trample the rules of grave decorum under foot, 
and be outrageously free and merry. Private 
theatricals, which were 1n still better taste, were 
also of frequent occurrence, even although the 
unpopular Bute had won fame as an amateur 
actor before he became a premier, and had made 
his first step in court favour under the character 
of Lothario, in the “Fair Penitent.” Balls, 
which are indispensable to every state of society 
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except the Puritan, still maintained the ascen- 
dency, and were common to all classes; and m 
high hfe these were not only of a private, but 
also of a public character, which last were called 
subscription-balls. These were held in spacious 
buildings set apart for the purpose, and the most 
distinguished of such establishments was that of 
Mrs. Cornely, in Soho, until it was eclipsed by the 
superior reputation of Almack’s The select aris- 
tocratic character of these privileged places, and 
the jealousy with which every candidate for ad- 
mission was scrutinized, as well as the fashion- 
able distinction which such a passport entailed, 
were well understood at the commencement of 
this period, and still more completely at the 
close, when the toe of the clown was beginning to 
press too closely upon the kibe of the courtier. 
Even the price of these meetings was calculated 
to preserve their exclusiveness, so that we read 
of a subscription masquerade held at the Pan- 
theon which cost the subscribers £5000 Another 
public luxury, still chiefly confined to people of 
rank and fashion, was the opera, where the music 
was of so refined a character, and the price of 
tickets so high, that the public turned away from 
it to places of more popular amusement. 

A great fashionable festival by which this 
period was characterized, has been recorded by 
the writers of the day under the name of a fes- 
tzno—a meeting that seems to have been to the 
eighteenth century, what the tournament or 
triumph was to the fourteenth. It was usually 
given by some person of high rank, and upon 
a great public or court occasion, such as a royal 
birth-day, or the reception of an illustrious foreign 
visitor. The chief place for its display was a 
garden or lawn, which was brilhantly illum1- 
nated in the style of a Chinese feast of lanterns, 
while the principal amusements were banquet- 
ing, masquerading, music, dancing, and displays 
of fireworks and illuminated devices. These 
splendid meetings were duly chronicled in courtly 
descriptions, and one of many is thus briefly de- 
scribed by Walpole “Not only the whole house 
but the garden was illummmated, and was quite 
a fairy scene. Arches and pyramids of lights 
alternately surrounded the inclosure ; a diamond 
necklace of lamps edged the rails and descent, 
with a spiral obelisk of candles on each hand; 
and dispersed over the lawn were little bands of 
kettle-drums, clarionets, fifes &c., and the lovely 
queen came without a card.” 

In spite, however, of this jealous precaution, 
by which high rank endeavoured to guard itself 
within a hallowed inclosure, respectability con- 
tinued step by step to approximate more closely 
to gentility and fashion, and those public amuse- 
ments which at first were wholly aristocratic, 
were one after another becoming a common 
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ground. Such was the case both with the Pan- 
theon and the opera, which, towards the close of 
this period, were beginning to be patent to mere 
dress and demeanour, irrespective of station and 
title; such were the fashionable clubs and Al- 
mack’s, where literary distinction, or fashion, or 
accomplishments, constituted a nobility of their 
own; and such, for a considerable time, had 
been Ranelagh and Vauxhall, where the only 
passport to every class was a Sunday suit and a 
ticket A still more common place of meeting 
for all ranks was the theatre, which still con- 
tinued to be a neutral ground, its only distinc- 
tions being box, pit, and gallery, and the un- 
certain separation which their prices sought to 
accomplish It 1s gratifying, however, to find, 
that the new moral era introduced by the ac- 
cession of George IIT. speedily began to show 
itself in dramatic exhibition, the old plays being 
severely pruned, and even altered to suit the 
now recognized decencies of the stage; while 
new productions,however talented, had no chance 
of favour, if they violated the rules of morality. 
But as the popular spint still sought a vent, 
theatre rows and O.P. riots, as they were latterly 
termed, were as frequent as they had ever been 
during the wildest seasons, and were conducted 
with the same arrogant and tumultuary spirit 
The same tendency to improvement which had 
thus reformed the most popular of all our public 
amusements, had also created new ones which 
could scarcely have existed a century earlier. 
Of these, may be especially mentioned the ex- 
hibitions of the Royal Academy, by which a new 
love of the fine arts was gradually diffused among 
all classea—and the public lectures, by which the 
sciences hitherto secluded within halls and col- 
leges were brought into popular notice, and ex- 
hibited in their most attractive forms. Another 
kind of meeting common to literary talent and 
moral respectability, independent of rank, were 
the blue-stocking clubs—the most delightful of 
all assemblages, at which people met not to 
feast, dance, play at cards, or talk scandal, but 
to converse at their ease, and upon subjects of 
general interest. At these meetings, Pennington 
tells us, in his Life of Mrs. Carter, “There was 
no formal circle to petrify an unfortunate stran- 
ger on his entrance; no rules of conversation 
to observe; no holding forth of one, to his own 
distress and the stupifying of his audience; no 
reading of his works by the author. The com- 
pany naturally broke into little groups, per- 
petually varying and changing. Nor was it ab- 
solutely necessary even to talk sense. There was 
no bar to harmless mirth and gaiety; and, while 
perhaps Dr. Johnson in one corner held forth 
on the moral duties, in another, two or three 
young people might be talking of the fashions 
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and the opera; and in a third, Lord Orford 
(then Mr. Horace Walpole), might be amusing 
a little group with his hvely wit and intelligent 
conversation.” These delightful meetings, so 
indicatave of a healthy reaction, and so full of 
promise for the future, originated about the 
middle of this period, in one of those accidents 
which was certain to occur during an age that 
was ripe for 1ts production, and 1s thus descmbed 
by Boswell. “About this time (1781), 1t was 
much the fashion for several ladies to have 
evening assemblies, where the fair sex might 
participate in conversation with literary and in- 
genious men, animated by a desire to please. 
Those societies were denominated blue-stocking 
clubs, the origin of which title being little known, 
it may be worth while to relate 1t. One of the 
most eminent members of those societies was 
Mr. Stillingfleet, whose dress was remarkably 
grave, and in particular it was observed that he 
wore blue stockings. Such was the excellence 
of his conversation, that his absence was felt as 
so great a loss that 1t used to be said, ‘We can 
do nothing without the blue-stockings ;’ and then 
by degrees the title was established ” 

Besides these private meetings for conversa- 
tion, discussion, and social enjoyment, there were 
others of a more public nature established for 
the same purpose. Such were the clubs, to which 
we have adverted on former occasions. At first 
they were merely political meetings, where the 
members assembled to remove evil counsellors 
from before the throne, and vindicate the rights 
of Magna Charta, while they drenched their 
patriotism with such strong libations, that they 
were prepared to sally out and enforce an univer- 
sal subscription to their political creed by heavier 
demonstrations than those of logic. Whaile these 
were for the higher classes, the lower orders had 
thezr mug-houses, where they were copiously sup- 
plied with ale and strong waters, that they might 
halloo the more vigorously against Popery and 
wooden shoes, and be ready to mse at the signal 
for a Monmouth or Shaftesbury insurrection 
Matters, however, were amended upon the ac- 
cession of the Hanoverian dynasty, when more 
intellectual subjects as well as more peaceable 
modes of discussion were introduced; and, in 
turning to the descriptions of Smollett and his 
contemporaries, we find no worse evils resulting 
from these clubs than waste of time and the en 
couragement of idleness—a wit reciting his own 
verses to a knot of shallow admirers, or an 1m 
poverished adventurer haranguing upon the na 
tional bankruptcy without attending to his own 
At first the higher ranks endeavoured to keep 
their own favourite establishments clear from 
vulgar access by the costliness of admission ; and 
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Chocolate House, was the highest stampof fashion. 
But wealth soon asserted its natural pre-emi- 
ence; and the untitled but nch parvens, am- 
ntious for such a distmction, soon contrived to 
unlock these sacred gates with his golden key. 
Thither, also, came the wits and poets from Willis’s, 
the politicians from St. James’s, the scholars from 
‘he Grecian, and rural squires, merchants, and 
actors from every quarter, until the lines of dis- 
action drawn round the clubs of the West-end 
were erased in favour of respectable commoners. 
But lower down in the scale we find numerous 
clubs throughout the metropolis, where the choice 
spirits of the day could meet with less formality 
and for more boisterous enjoyments, of which 
the titles of a few will give an idea of the char- 
acters and pursuits of those who frequented 
them. These were the “Kullers of Care,” the 
‘Silenians,” the “‘ Sons of Sound Sense” (Zucus a 
non lucendo), the “ Sons of Nimrod,” the “ Bucks,” 
the “Bloods,” the “Snitchers,” the “Choice Spirits,” 
the “‘ Senators,” the “Lumber-Troopers,” &. All 
his clubbing was the excitement of a new lie, 
both intellectual and political, in which every 
one felt that he was somebody, and had some- 
thing to say or do. But towards the close of the 
period this fermentation had subsided By that 
time each class had better ascertained its own 
place and level, the rivalry of the two dynasties 
had utterly passed away, and a national war had 
succeeded, upon the merits of which all were 
generally agreed. Besides, the natural shyness 
of the Enghsh character and its love of domestic 
enjoyment were opposed to this lfe in coffee- 
houses, and the universal intercourse which 1t 
implied, and therefore, though clubs continued 
to multiply, 1t was rather as newspaper rooms 
than arenas for hterary and political brawling. 
Amidst all these changes, by which the higher 
and middle classes were brought into more fnendly 
approximation, it 18 gratifying to remark the 1m- 
provement 1n moral character that was gradually 
growing among them. The grossneas of the pe- 
riod of James I which burst into the full-blown 
profligacy of that of Charles II., had continued 
with but httle abatement till the commencement 
of the present reign. And for this there had 
been too much countenance afforded by the ex- 
ample of each sovereign who succeeded Charles. 
so that a royal mistress had become an established 
court appendage. Such was the case with the 
rigidly conscientious James II, who sacrificed 
three kingdoms for a mass, such with the demure 
Presbyterian William III , such with the first 
two Georges, elderly men though they were, and 
grave sticklers for every kind of decorum. All 
these sovereigns retained mistresses, whose dis- 
reputable position was overlooked on account of 
its rank, and whose Sen made their 
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society eagerly sought even by the highest in 
place and public estimation. The nobles had not 
been slow to follow the royal example ; and thus 
the contagion descended to the classes more im- 
mediately beneath them, until society at large 
was more or less tainted with the leprosy. But 
the accession of George III. was the commence- 
ment of a new era in English court morality. His 
example discountenanced that nuptial infidelity 
and libertinism which had hitherto been reckoned 
the most tolerable of all trespasses; while the 
strictness which he introduced into court eti- 
quette, as well as the bestowal of royal counten- 
ance and favour, made the courtiers aware that 
profligacy was as serious a disqualification for 
rising into political influence as want of talent or 
even of common honesty. No lady of doubtful 
character, however exalted, could intrude into the 
queen’s drawing-room, or notorious rouvé gain the 
entrance of the back-stairs. Happuly,too, the king 
was not of a character to alter his principles or 
even abate of their strictness, while his long reign 
gave him full opportunity for carrying out a re- 
formation so greatly needed , and when it thus 
commenced at the fountain-head, the purification 
went onward through the subsidiary channels, 
until after a course of years the whole aspect of 
English society was regenerated It is upon this 
incalculable benefit which the virtuous character 
of George III. conferred upon the nation that 
history will delight to dwell, long after his poh- 
tical errors have been forgot. 

While such was the master-agency of this 
moral reformation that forms the most conspicu- 
ous era of our national record, other influences 


were at work by which the royal example was | 
| belled 1n his journal. We have already mentioned 
have had a partial effect, or even been an utter ; 


corroborated, and without which it could only 
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now ripened for its perusal, was wise enough to 
lay to heart. It spoke of the instability of thrones 
and the insecurity of rank, when the arrogance, 
the oppressiveness, and the prodigality of the 
higher classes have provoked the lower into re- 
bellion. It showed how fearfully the atheism 
and sensuality which the mob have copied from 
their superiors may recoil upon the heads of those 
by whom the evil was fostered. It taught the 
leaders and instructors of the people how much 
it behoved them to establish their supenority 
upon intelligence, wisdom, and virtue, instead of 
popular caprice and public demoralization. To 
every class it announced its separate warning, 
of which the nineteenth century is reaping the 
fruits. 

While this under-current was going on, by 
which the external aspect, as well as the course of 
society, was to be changed, there were still indi- 
cations of a rudeness and barbarism manifested 
among the upper classes, which required a higher 
degree of refinement than that of the present 
period to eradicate. Of these specimens, the 
foremost was the duel, that relic of the judicial 
combat, which still prevailed as the arbiter of 
doubtful arguments in politics, or the nice dis- 
tinctions of honour; and at the beginning of the 
reign of George III. these combats were as fre- 
quent as they appear to have been during the 
reigns of his predecessors. They were also every 
whit as ferocious—the combatants often using 
the sword in close conflict when the discharge of 
their pistols had been ineffectual Among other 
such encounters, we read of one in 1777, in which 
the parties were an army captain, and the editor 
of a newspaper, by whom the captain had been li- 


how the discontinuance of the use of swords tended 


failure. Learning was more widely diffused, and , to lessen the number of such meetings, by giving 
the taste which it imparted ameliorated the ex- ; time for calm reflection; but still there were 


cesses of vice by bereaving them of their gross- 
ness. The press was taking its place as the fourth 
estate of the realm, and public defaulters were 
tried, condemned, and pilloried by a process as 
terrible as that of Westminster Hall itself. Even 
the pencil was lending its aid against the hghter 
crimes and follies of the great; and men who 


grave questions to be settled which reflection 
only tended to aggravate, as well as insults which 
could not be passed in silence or forgot, and the 
only remedy that occurred in such cases was a 
formal encounter with pistols, where deliberate 
hatred took the place of transient indignation. 
In this way, the duel continued to the end of this 


could fearlessly confront the chances of sword period, and stall hngers among us. Another type 


and pistol in Hyde Park or behind Montague 
House, learned to tremble at the caricature in a 
print-shop window. Another influence, as has 
been noticed in a previous chapter, though slow 
and silent, was that of Methodism, by which the 
old Puritan spirit of England, now sinking fast 
into decay, was revived into its former energy, 
and in a form better suited to the spirit of the 
people and the exigencies of the age. And at 
the close of all came the French revolution, that 


of former barbarism was the love of gladiatorial 
spectacles; and as this could no longer be grati- 
fied with a sword-and-buckler exhibition, boxing 
was substituted in 1ts room, and people of rank 
and station had their pet bruisers, upon whose 
encounters they watched as anxiously as if the 
fate of a kingdom were at issue. Nor muat 
horse-racing be forgot, and the knaveries of 
which it was the fruitful source. The glories of 
Epsom and Newmarket had now risen to their 


tremendous leason of the nations, which England, | full height, and such a horse as “Childers” could 
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make or mar the fortune of hundreds. It re- 
mains for philosophy to explain how so innocent 
apn animal as a steed has produced such demoral- 
ization in society, from the days of Centaur 
Nessus, who jockeyed Hercules out of his hfe, to 
the horse-chaunter of yesterday, who passed off 
a spavined, blind, worn-out roarer, as a first-rate 
roadster, and sound in wind and hmb. 

These brief notices of boxing and horse-racing 
necessarily introduce the practice of betting, 
which constituted the chief attraction of such 
exhibitions On these occasions the excitement 
rose so high, that wagers were staked to the 
amount of thousands, and all those tmckeries 
were practised for winning which had disgraced 
the card-table A well-bribed boxer, although 
the champion of the ring, and everyway qualli- 
fied to retain 1t, might be persuaded to go down 
at the twelfth round, a jockey, though mounted 
upon Pegasus bimself, could contrive to be half 
a length short at the winning-post In this way 
a@ cunning unscrupulous better might realize the 
fortune of a lifetime in a single hour While 
the wealthy thus wagered by the pound, the mob 


under a similar inspiration wagered by the shil- | 


ling, and the ardour was universal from the duke 
to the chimney-sweep Of course, 1t was net 
merely to the race-course or the prize-fight that 
this epidemic of wager was confined , 1t pervaded 
almost every action of hfe, and included all man- 
ner of possible and impossible achievements, so 
that England soon grew a betting nation, to the 
unutterable wonderment of foreigners. A race 
of two fleas, or of two drops of rain upon a pane 
of glass, could keep a whole company upon the 
alert, with some hundreds of pounds upon the 
issue; the fate of a campaign or the result of a 
state negotiation was anticipated by heavy bets, 
when every other kind of forecast was unsatis- 
factory. A prime subject of wager during this 
period was the real sex of the Chevalier d’Eon, 
who had figured as court lady, beau, political 
diplomatist, and fencing-master by turns, and 
when the stakes were to be decided before a court 
of law, upon the death of this nondescript (who 
was a bona fide man after all), the proofs of his 
sex, which the winning party adduced, were 
enough to disgust both judge and jury. The re- 
cords of the time are full of strange challenges 
in walking, riding, running, leaping, of which 1t 
is impossible to see the use. A lady, for instance, 
engages to ride 1000 mules in 1000 hours, and 
comes off the winner A gentleman wagers that 
he will jump dressed into water seven feet deep, 
and there entirely undress himself without sink- 
ing. A challenge is given that an ass will walk 
100 miles in twenty-four hours, a feat which the 
light-footed endurmg animal actually performs 
im twenty-one. It is interesting, by the way, to 
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notice the strong national contrast exhibited on 
this point between England and Scotland. The 
Scot had either no money to throw away, or was 
too wise to do so, and therefore would not risk 
a single penny upon the chance turn of a wager. 
Besides, he was of too calculating and argumen- 
tative a disposition to venture himself beyond 
the lamits of clear logical demonstration, all be- 
yond that being in his eyes a terra wncognita, or 
even chaos itself. Hence, while the impatient 
Englishman cut short the controversy with 
“What will you bet?” the Scot drew himself up 
with “How do you prove it ?” 

The diffusion of sound knowledge, and wisdom 
to apply it, had by no means become so preva- 
lent as to banish the superstitions of earlier ages; 
and even in London freaks of this kind were still 
to be found during the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century Sheeted ghosts occasionally 
walked 1n churchyards, to the great disturbance 
of the neighbourhood, and dismay of consta 
who were not hardy enough to apprehend them. 
A wen was still supposed to be cured by rubbing 
it with the dead hand of a malefactor, and so 
late as 1767 a young woman was hoisted to the 
scaffold at a public execution, that she might 
have an excrescence removed by this healing 
friction Ten years later, an Italian was tried, 
who under pretext of turning copper into gold, 
had domiciled himself in the house of a wealthy 
lady, and cozened her of £500 As might be 
expected, superstitions of this kind often sought 
confirmation from religion; and accordingly, an 
anxious holder of a lottery ticket endeavoured 
to insure a happy turn of the wheel, on the day 
before drawing, by sending to a church the fol- 
lowing notification —“The prayers of this congre- 
gation are desired for the success of a person en- 
gaged in a new undertaking” It 1s gratifying 
to notice, however, that in the metropolis such 
weaknesses were not only fast abating, but were 
chiefly confined to silly women and the unedu- 
cated. No hterary man would now adventure to 
certiorate the Cock Lane ghost, or advocate the 
possibility of transmuting old saucepans and 
kettles into vessels of gold and silver. Matters, 
however, were not quite so favourable 1n country 
villages, and among the peasantry; and at the 
commencement of the present period the accusa- 
tions of witchcraft were not only numerous, but 
often attended with serious consequences. In 
such cases the suspected person was tried by the 
old ordeals, by either being stripped to the shift, 
and weighed agaist the church Bible, m which 
case, if she proved the heavier of the two, she 
was acquitted ; or had her thumbs and great toes 
tied with a cart-rope across her middle, in which 
hampered state she was thrown into a pool of 
water, where, uf she sunk, she was proclaimed, 
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innocent. Here too, however, such rude trials 
could not, as in former times, be conducted with 
impunity, and on more than one occasion these 
irregular judges were imprisoned, and even 
hanged as guilty of murder. A more harmless 
kind of inquest, in 1767, was to discover the body 
of a child that had been drowned. In this case, 
a twopenny loaf with a quantity of quicksilver 
inclosed in 1t was allowed to float down the river, 
and after a voyage of half a mule, followed by the 
anxious crowd, it suddenly tacked about toward 
the shore, and sank at the very spot where the 
body lay entangled among the mud. 
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to shelter it. Highway robberies were therefore 

ted as boldly and as frequently as ever, 
and continued until the close of the eighteenth 
century, so that the aged of the present day can 
still remember what their own eyes have wit- 
nessed, or their fathers have told them, of the 
perils of an ordinary journey. In those days a 
case of pistols was a more usual concomitant of 
a travelling chaise than a box of sandwiches at 
present, and 1t was well if the traveller encoun- 
tered no more than one stoppage, or a solitary 
robber by the way Sometimes these brigands 


In like | were in formidable troops, so that the officers of 


manner, lost or stolen property was still sought | Justice were afraid to molest them ; and of these, 


after by the old-established forms of divination. 

Of the modes of life among the upper classes 
of this period we have already given a full ac- 
count Of those who are called the middle 
classes, now brought into contact with the higher, 
and closely influenced by their example, enough 
of their daily habits and common fashions may 
be inferred from those of their models whom 
they imitated. These middle classes at the pre- 
sent period were comprised by “the poorer gentry, 
lawyers, medical men, inferior clergy, literary 
men, merchants, artists, manufacturers, notaries, 
shopkeepers” Beneath these now very numer- 
ous and influential classes came the common peo- 
ple, who in hike manner were striving by industry, 
intelligence, and style of living, to elevate, or at 
least assimilate themselves to the condition of 
the rank beyond them, and who constituted the 
strength and sinews, as well as the bulk of the 
British nation. Into their way of daily life and 
wonted habits 1t 1s at present unnecessary to enter, 
more especially as, with some necessary abate- 
ment, 1t was the same as that into which the 
generation of our own day was born, and with 
which their early recollections are familiar But 
still lower than these, and separated from them, 
were the classes who might be called the outcasts 
of regular society—men who lived none knew 
where, and shifted for their living none could 
tell how, but who were felt to be always at hand, 
and whose progress could be traced lke a pesti- 
lence. It is by the predomimance or absence of 
these that we can generally estimate the cond)- 
tion of that society of which they form the re- 
fuse, even as from the character of a disease, we 
can form an estimate of the soundness or un- 
healthiness of that constitution in which it has 
originated. 

In turning to this part of the subject we cannot 
fail to be struck with the msecurity both of town 
and country, both of street and highway, that 
still continued to prevail—the growing wealth of 
society, and the insufficiency of law to protect it. 
Riches had accumulated into an unwieldy heap, 
but as yet there was not a strong box suflicient 


as well as the atrocities they committed, especi- 
ally where they met with a spimted resistance, 
the notices of the period are odiously full. In 
1767 nine young apprentices, the eldest not 
eighteen years old, formed themselves into a 
gang, and robbed on the highway—an association 
that could scarcely have been formed unless the 
examples had been both numerous and tempting 
Often, however, a desperado, confident in his own 
prowess and resources, and unwilling to have a 
sharer in the plunder, pursued his vocation alone, 
and such men, when successful, were often elé- 
vated by popular fame into the heroes and Robin 
Hoods of the day Such was the Flying High- 
wayman at the beginning of this reign, who con- 
ducted his exploits upon three horses—a gray, a 
sorrel, and a black, so that 1t was difficult to 
identify him, and was such a fleet mder that he 
had leaped over Colebrook turnpike a dozen 
times within a fortnight, and distanced all pur- 
suit Another notorious character of this kind 
was Dumas, a young man so bold and intrepid, 
and withal so elegant and handsome, that when 
he was apprehended and executed at Oxford in 
1761, even the ladies whom he had robbed on the 
highway shed tears over his fate. This was not 
all, for having expressed his horror at the thought 
of being anatomized, a formidable band of barge- 
men carried off the body after execution, by main 
force, and gave it decent burial, after having 
opened it, and filled 1t with quickhme. So little 
was mercantile security as yet understood, that 
the mail was frequently intrusted to the convey- 
ance of young lads in light cars or on horseback, 
and the robbery of such insecure guardians of 
public property was an event of weekly, and 
sometimes of daily occurrence. Will it be be- 
lieved also, that this careless mode of conveyance 
‘was continued to the close of the period, notwith- 
standing the consequences that attended 1t? 
While such was the insecurity of the country, 
that of the towns, and especially of the metropolis. 
was still more conspicuous. So late as 1763 the 
numerous roads near London were guarded br 


| no greater force than a patrol of eighty mounted 
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and armed policemen; and as these gens darmes 
were necessarily scattered over a wide extent, 
they might be overpowered or eluded at every 
turning But this police establishment, ineffec- 
tual though it was, did not equal the helplessness 
of those who held the guardianship of the capital 
itself, so that the storming of watch-houses, and 
hberation of culprits, was still a frequent event; 
while what would now be reckoned a paltry street 
row, often required the interposition of the mili- 
tary in aid of the officers of justice Even the 
toll-house keepers in London were so lable to be 
robbed, that they had to be furnished with arms, 
and enjoined to keep no money in their houses 
after eight o’clock at mght. The boldness with 
which street robberies still continued to be com- 
mitted was evinced so late as 1777, when the 
Neapolitan ambassador was robbed in his coach 
in Grosvenor Square by four footpads armed with 
pistols And still, amidst the inefficiency of the 
police, and the continuing inexperience of justice, 
the only remedy that occurred was first to catch 
the offender, and then to make him sure, while 
the modes of accomplishing both objects were 
miserable confessions of helplessness. A tempt- 
ing price was set upon the head of the culpnt, 
and thus every man in want of money might re- 
heve himself by the office of a thief-catcher “TI 
keep a shop in Wych Street, and sometimes catch 
a thief,” was the reply of a witness on a tnal 
when questioned as to his means of hving, and 
not a few of such small shopkeepers and bankrupt 
tradesmen could at this time be found in London 
When the rogue was caught, the next expedient 
was to secure him, and this was done by hanging 
him out of hand, so that his execution generally 
followed a day or two after his sentence, to abridge 
the chances of his escape and expense of his 
maintenance. The only merciful alternatives, 
when he was not thought fully ripe for the gal- 
lows, was to transport him to the antipodes, or 
send him off as a soldier to the army, by which, 
in either case, society would be fully rid of his 
presence. 

As street robbery gradually became more diffi- 
cult and unsafe, burglary became more frequent, 
and the art of breaking into lock-fast places was 
80 greatly perfected, that dexterous entrances into 
houses, as well as escapes from jails, form much 
of the London romance of this period The 
training, also, for this desperate occupation com- 
menced 20 early, that we read of a gang of West- 
minster housebreakers, in 1787, who kept the 
whole neighbourhood m alarm, while the oldest 
member of this gang was only twenty-one years 
of age, and the youngest thirteen. When house- 
breaking in turn became doubly hazardous from 
the increasing vigilance of justice, and the re- 
2ewed precautions with which houses were guard- 
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_ed from within, pocket-picking and the various 
arts of quiet and cunning filchimg succeeded; 
and in this case, the old modes of cozening and 
coney-catching, that had been so mfe in the 
time of Ehzabeth and James {., were revived 
and brought into full exercise, with sundry 
modern improvements. Among the exploits of 
this nature, one of them gives us a strange idea 
of the mercantile insecurity of the post-office, 
even so late as near the close of this period. A 
gentleman droppmg a letter into the usual aper- 
ture, and not hearing the sound of its falling 
into the box, proceeded to investigate the cause. 
He soon found that a false case had been intro- 
duced into the aperture, which was hung by a 
string, with a small imperceptible hook or fast- 
ening of watch-spring on the outside, and that 
when this case was sufficiently filled, the rogues, 
who were on the alert, could easily fish it up, 
and carry 1t off, with all its contents of political 
or domestic secrets, bank bills, and money re- 
muittances. Such, too, was the audacity combined 
with finesse which was often manifested, that 
even the home of royalty was no shelter from 
the hght-fingered gentry, who were prowling 
everywhere in quest of booty. In this way, an 
attempt was made, in 1792, to rob the Prince of 
Wales himself, and that, too, in the very drawing- 
room of St James’s. For this purpose, the gang 
had procured admission with the passport of court- 
dress coats , in the throng, the clutch and tug of 
an unseen hand was laid upon the sacred person 
of the heir apparent , and on examining, he found 
that the ornamental guard or bow of his sword 
had been torn asunder, and all its constellation 
of mch diamonds within a thread of being car- 
ned off. 

But the insecurity of London life and pro- 
perty that still continued to linger, was not 
wholly owing either to the violent bngandage 
or fraudful abstractions which were carried on 
upon 80 large a scale ; and other dishonest crafts 
were practised with equal boldness, cunning, and 
success  Mhlitary service in the East Indies, 
both from its peculiar danger and the remoteness 
of the scene, was so unattractive, that few willing 
recruits could be found for 1t, and the conquerors 
of a hundred realms had to be procured from 
other sources. One of these, as we have already 
mentioned, was the jails, where condemned crim- 
unals had the alternative of hanging or enlist- 
ing. But another fruitful supply for our Indian 
armies was furnished by crimps, who lay in wait 
in every street for the unwary, cajoled them 
with fair promises and professions into lock-up 
houses from which they could not escape, and 
there phed them with strong liquors until they 
were shipped off to the tender in a state of utter 
obliviousness. Even if the victim escaped, he 
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was arrested upon a false charge of debt, and 
hurried off upon his voyage before the case could 
be brought to trial. In this way, many a young 
lout from the country, while gazing upon the 
wonders of London, awoke next morning a sol- 
dier without knowing how In amore violent 
and summary manner still, but with the full 
sanction of law, the navy was also manned, and 
while every sea-port of our island was exposed 
to the invasions of press-gangs, their drag-net 
was most active among the shoals of the London 
population, where they were certain at any time 
of a full draught; and thus Wapping, Tower 
Hill, and the districts of London nearest the 
Thames, were often swept by strong bands of 
sailors, armed with pistol and cutlass, which they 
were prompt enough to use upon the least resist- 
ance. When Roderic Random, on walking home 
one evening, was beset by one of these bands, 
and hailed with “ Yo ho, brother, you must go 
along with me,” and cut down without ceremony 
for his refusal, and carried off bleeding and in- 
sensible to their ship, where he was stowed away 
in the hold, along with a crowd of similar un- 
fortunates, who next morning were set to “hawl 
taut, and belay”—in such a picture Smollett de- 
scribed nothimg more than one of those usual 
incidents with which the whole of the present 
period was familiar. Besides these several peace- 
breakers which we have enumerated, there were 
formidable bands of smugglers both in town and 
country, whose outlaw life and adventurous oc- 
cupation often fitted them for worse atrocities 
than that of mere traffic in contraband hquors. 
Of their boldness we have a specimen in 1778, 
in which year it is recorded, that a gang of these, 
thirty-twoin number, forced their passage across 
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popular ebullitions is a natural step. This is 
the more necessary, also, from the illustrations 
they afford of the character and condition of 
society at large And here we find, during the 
present period, and over its whole extent, a series 
of mobbings, in which the old barbarism of the 
country still flashed out with a violence which 
happily has now greatly abated, if not wholly 
passed away. Of these, the Lord George Gor- 
don and Birmingham nots have already been 
mentioned in the civil department of our history. 
The one was a religious, and the other a political 
outburst, but the paltriness with which they 
terminated in plundering, drinking, fire-raising, 
and shouting, instead of a great national convul- 
sion—as would have been the case in France— 
shows how entirely these were mere mob riots, 
with which principle had httle to do There 
was no ¢a@ ira, no exhibition of human heads 
on pikes, no hanging at lamp-irons. The same 
may be said of the Wilkes nots, which at one 
time looked so portentous. Of a more mercan- 
tale, and therefore of a more national character, 
and pursued with greater energy, were the out- 
breaks of the Spitalfields weavers, who fought 1t 


| out with the military, and still returned to the 


charge after repeated defeats Mercantile risings 
called striées were also becoming characteristics 
of this period, but as they were the outbreakings 
of a single trade, and in a particular locality, they 
generally passed off in comparatively harmless 
explosions. One of these, which occurred m 
1770, may give an idea of the manner in which 
they were conducted <A journeyman hat-maker 
having been charged with working over-hours 
without exacting remuneration for extra time, 
his brethren of the craft resolved to punish him 


Surrey bridge, a little after midnight, against for this flagrant breach of their privileges. They 


twenty-two dismounted grenadiers who were 
drawn up to apprehend them Of their merci- 
less cruelty a fearful specamen was sometimes 
given in their treatment of accomplices who had 
betrayed them, one of these punishments con- 
sisting in lashimg the offender to death with 
horse-whips. Even the Mohock spirit had not 
yet fully died out in London, although 1t was now 
confined to the lowest classes , and of this a proof 
was given so late as 1792. On that occasion, a 
gang of twelve men assembled on Saffron Hill, 
armed with swords and bludgeons, who, in mere 
wanton barbarity, proceeded to run a muck 
through the neighbourhood, slashing and knock- 
ing down all they met, until one man was killed, 
roe aia desperately wounded by their savage 
c. 

From regularly organized brigandage and as- 
sociations for every kind of theft, by which pub- 
lic peace was outraged and domestic comfort in- 
terrupted, the transition to mob outrage and 


' therefore mounted him upon an aas, and paraded 
him through Southwark, where hatters were 
chiefly employed, a standard-bearer going before 
him with a label denoting his offence hoisted 
upon a pole, and a train of boys attending with 
rough music of pans and shovels Thus the ova- 
tion marched through the borough, taking care 
to halt at each hat shop by the way, and compel 
its workmen to strike for an increase of wages. 
The numerous executions of the period were also 
calculated to excite the riotous propensities of 
the spectators; and according to the character or 
crime of the culprit, their feelangs were expressed 
in cheers or execrations. Some of these wild 
outbursts of popular justice unmistakeably indi- 
cated the fierce spirit that still struggled in the 
bosom of an English mob, and that, with a little 
management, might have burst out with formid- 
able consequences When that execrable mur- 
deress, Mrs Brownrigg, was conducted to the 
place of execution, those of the crowd who were 


THE “PRESS-GANG’, 


The system of impressment by which the Royal navy was 
zat one time manned, although both cruel and unjust, had the 
sanction of law and custom. The Press-gangs were armed 
bands of sailors, usually of the most ruffianly character, who 
seized any able-bodied man they thought fit, whether seaman 
or landsman. Most of these “pressed men” belonged to the 
rough population of the seaports, but youths of a better class 
were not unfrequently kidnapped because they offered less re- 
sistance. During our long wars with France at the beginning 
of this century the demand for seamen to man His Majesty’s 
ships was very great, and thus the press-gang became unusually 
active Even at country wakes and fairs a young man was 
hable to be forced from the side of his sweetheart, and there zs 
a tale of a Thames waterman who was ruthlessly kidnapped 
while coming from church on the day of his marriage. At last 
the cruelty of this barbarous system became so manifest that 
the harshness of 1mpressment was mitigated in some degree by 
an act passed in 1835, but it is curious to note that the law 
-which sanctions the press-gang still remains 1n force. 
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nearest the ordinary’s coach cried out, that “they | 
hoped he would pray for her damnation, for 

such a fiend ought not to be saved!” Sometimes, 

not contented with mere outcries, they proceeded 

to action, either by rescuing the body of the 

criminal from dissection, or holding an inquest 

over it at the door of the accuser, in which case, 

an outbreak similar to that over the corpse of 

Ceesar in the forum was certain to follow One 

of these is thus recorded in the Annual Register 

for 1763 —“ As soon as the execution of several 

criminals, condemned at last sessions at the Old 

Bailey, was over at Tyburn, the body of Corne- 

lus Saunders, executed for stealing about £50 

out of the house of Mrs Whyte in Lambeth 

Street, Spitalfields, was carmed and laid before 

her door, where, great numbers of people as- 
sembling, they at last grew so outrageous, that a 
guard of soldiers was sent for to stop their pro- 
ceedings; notwithstanding which they forced 
open the door, fetched out all the salmon-tubs, 

most of the household furniture, piled them ona 
heap and set fire to them, and, to prevent the 
guards from extinguishing the flames, pelted 
them off with stones, and would not disperse 
till the whole was consumed” This love of 
justice, which jumped s0 hastily to a conclusion, 
and from conclusion to action, combined with 
that love of power by which the brute strength 
of all mobs 1s so prone to be swayed, was also 
continually manifested 1n the streets of London, 
when either a rogue was to be rescued from the 
clutch of the constables, or a pickpocket to be 
pumped or ducked. Often, however, such in- 
dulgences only whetted the appetite for worse 
excesses, as was shown in the following instance 
during the same year (1763) —A crowd had as- 
sembled to witness an exhibition of fireworks; 

but in the pressure, a railing gave way, the fore- 
most were pressed headlong into a well, and 1n 

the crush of this sudden disaster, six persons were 

killed and fourteen or fifteen dreadfully mangled. 

During the consternation occasioned by the acci- 

dent a sailor had his pocket picked by a Jew, 

who, after undergoing the usual discipline of 

ducking, hopped out of the water, pretending to 

have his leg broke, and was carned off by some 

of his brethren But the sailors discovering the 

trick, and considering it as a cheat, pursued him 

to Duke’s Place, where, at first, they were beaten 

off by the inhabitants; but presently returning 

with a fresh reinforcement, they attacked the 

place, entered three houses, threw everything 
they met with out of the window, broke the 

glasses, tore the beds, and ripped up the wains- 

cot, leaving the houses in the most ruinous con- 

dition. With the furniture three children, sick 

of the small-pox, were thrown out of the window, 

but happily received no damage. 
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Such was the condition of the lowest of the 
lower orders in England. It was the barbarism 
of the earliest ages not refined and elevated by 
its virtues, but, on the contrary, debased and 
sunk deeper down by its vices—so utterly left 
behind in the general progress, that their retrie- 
val seemed impossible, or not worth attempting. 
Philanthropy would not venture among such 
dangerous outcasts, and even the church had left 
them to their own devices. But this non-inter- 
vention could not have been continued with 1m- 
punity, and in our large cities, these festering 
masses were certain to become the sources of a 
dangerous moral fever and pestilence, that would 
have spread beyond their own circle to the 
classes that had despised and rejected them 
Even among these pariahs of the community, 
however, the devoted missionaries of Methodism 
were at work; and the agencies which had been 
established by the admirable organization of 
Wesley and his successors, had broken through 
the hitherto impregnable fence, and commenced 
the work of reformation. For these zealous 
apostles no locahty was too obscure, no ignorance 
too complete, no guilt too atrocious to deter them 
from the attempt, and their example, as well as 
their success, roused the emulation of other dis- 
senting bodies, and finally of the church also 
And of all these modes of religious and moral 
teaching which were brought to bear upon the 
ignorant and vicious towards the close of this 
century, none seem to have been so efficacious as 
Sunday schools, by which the young, who had 
none to counsel or restrain them, were arrested 
at the outset, and brought within the influence 
of the only teaching that could reclaim them, 
and make them fit members of a Christian and 
civilized community Of these institutions, the 
following short notice, so early as 1791, is given 
by Madame d’Arblay —“The name of Mrs Trim- 
mer led us to the Sunday schools and schools of 
mdustry They are both m a very flourishing 
state at Bath, and Lady Spencer has taken one 
school under her own immediate patronage On 
Sunday she sent me a message upstairs to say 
she would take me to the Sunday school if I felt 
well enough to desire it It was a most 
interesting sight such a number of poor mnocent 
children al] put in a way of right, most taken 
immediately from every kind of wrong, lifting 
up their little hands to heaven, and joing 1n 
those prayers for mercy and grace, which, even 
if they understood not, must at least impress 
them with a general idea of religion—a dread of 
evil, and a love of good.” The other cities, and 
especially London, could exhibit the same attrac- 
tive picture, where persons distinguished by in- 
telligence and rank did not deem themselves too 
elevated to devote themselves to the instruction 
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of the outcast and the poor. It was one of the 
most striking attestations of the fact, that a great 
moral reformation had commenced, in the bene- 
fits of which every class were to be partakers. 

From the account which we have given of the 
state of society at this period, the necessity of 
emigration will be easily inferred. Notwith- 
standing the growing wealth and prosperity of 
the country, there was a large portion of the 
lowest classes, whose numbers continued to mul- 
tiply with the increasing wealth, and whose doom 
seemed to be that of hopeless, incurable poverty. 
There were many whose sluggish industry needed 
the stimulus of change, and who could not com- 
mence a better career except in a new country. 
There were many, too, whom the mere love of | 
enterprise, and impatience of the established state | 
of things, were enough to drive into new regions, | 
either as soldiers, merchants, or colonists. In 
this way, India and America had borne off large 
draughts of our population annually, by whom 
the former was conquered and the latter colon- 
ized. The valuable acquisition of Canada was 
of importance, especially to the Highlanders of 
Scotland, who, in the destitution of their own 
bleak mountains, and the establishment of sheep- 
farming by their landlords, had no remedy but 
emigration, and who found im the transatlantic 
province a country and climate to which they 
were best adapted. The great stream of Bri- 
tish emigration continued, in this manner, to 
flow westward previous to the commencement 
of the American war of independence, by which 
it was materially interrupted until the return of 
peace, when, like a volume of gathered waters 
whose barrier has been withdrawn, it rushed 
with double violence into its old channel. Of 
the nature and amount of this renewed emigra- 
tion, an estimate may be formed by that from the 
Highlands alone. In the year 1802 not less than 
eight vessels, carrying 3300 Highland emigrants, 
sailed from Scotland to America; but of these 
only one vessel went to the territory of the 
United States, the rest being bound for the 
Canadas. The new republic, indeed, by the erec- 
tion of a government of its own, the rancours 
which the late war had created, and various 
other causes both social and political, had ceased 
to present such inducements to emigration from 
the mother country as before; but even already 
new outlets had been preparing to regions as 
rich as those of America, and for the creation of 
new colonies which might in time become as 
great and as powerful. In a happy hour, whether 
anticipating such an event or not, the British 
government had turned its attention to other 
fields of occupation ; and in Cook, the celebrated 
navigator, they found the person best fitted to 
discover and explore them. 
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James Cook, a man of humble origin (his father 
being day-labourer to a farmer), with no better 
prospects than the life of a peasant, and no better 
education than that of a village day-school, had 
been removed at the age of seventeen to a popu- 
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lous village near Whitby, as apprentice to a shop- 
keeper; but at the sight of the sea, his latent 
enthusiasm was awakened into full life, and the 
choice of his future career confirmed he would be 
a sailor, and that, too, not for warlike fame or gain, 
but that he might discover new lands, and be the 
Columbus of hisown day With this view, he 
studied both the practice and the science of navi- 
gation, until his proficiency raised him to the rank 
of captain, and introduced him to the notice of 
government, by whom, after various appoint- 
ments, he was commissioned to explore the Pacific 
Ocean, and extend the discoveries which had al- 
ready been made in that quarter On the 26th of 
August, 1768, he set sail from Plymouth, in the 
Endeavour, a small ship of 370 tons that had been 
armed and fitt« d for the occasion ; and during the 
course of a long three years’ voyage, he explored 
successively Tahiti, the adjacent group called the 
Society Islands, New Zealand, and New Holland, 
now better known as Australia. Such being the 
success of this first voyage, he was sent out upon 
a second in 1772; and upon this occasion, he 
minutely and accurately surveyed those islands 
which were afterwards to be comprised under 
our great Australasian empire. Among these 
discoveries was the fact he established, that New 
Holland was not part of a southern continent, as 
had been hitherto imagined, but an island. He 
also signalized this voyage by a careful ex- 
ploration of the New Hebrides, hitherto imper- 
fectly known; and discovered New Caledonia. 
In 1776 he was appointed to make a third voyage, 
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to settle an important question still m doubt, | nearly starved, and the arrival of fresh convict 
namely, whether there existed, or could be es- | ships, that only doubled the prevalent iniquity 


tablished, an easy and safe communication be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by a high 
northern latitude, and of this, his researches 
established the fact, that 1t was utterly imprac- 
tacable. In this voyage, he also discovered the 
group of islands called Hawaii, in the Pacific 
Ocean; but in one of these called Karakakooa, 
he unfortunately lost his hfe in a quarrel with 
the natives. But he had done all, or nearly all 
that could be effected, in the exploration of the 
many islands of the Pacific, and little remained 
for his countrymen but to enter and take peace- 
ful possession 

And this was soon done, although m a some- 
what unusual fashion. New Holland, although 
by far the most important of all these islands, 
had hitherto been disregarded both by the Dutch, 
who discovered it in the seventeenth century, 
and the Spamiards, who subsequently became 
acquainted with it, owing to the unfavourable 
appearance of the greater part of its coast. But 
after this vast island had been better understood 
by the examinations of Dampier, and especially 
of Captain Cook, the British government resolved 
to convert 1t into a penal or convict settlement 
For many years, Britain had been accustomed 
to transport to the American plantations that 
part of her felons whose crimes were not worthy 
of death, but too great to be expiated by im- 
prisonment, but the revolt of the colonies, and 
their separation from the mother country, made 
these, as a place for transportation, no longer 
available. The coast of Africa was then thought 
of as a substitute, but this plan was abandoned 
m favour of the eastern shore of New South 
Wales, as being a more eligible place of punish- 
ment and durance for our convicts. Thither ac- 
cordingly, n 1787, a fleet of eleven sail, protected 
by a frigate and armed tender, and having on 
board 565 male and 192 female convicts, 200 
soldiers, and several of their wives and children, 
were sent from Portsmouth, with Captain Arthur 
Philip of the royal navy as governor of the new 
colony , and after a voyage of eight months, they 
arrived at Botany Bay, the place of their desti- 
nation. This place of settlement, however, was 
soon abandoned for the splendid inlet of Port 
Jackson, on the shore of which a rude encamp- 
ment of huts was erected, afterwards distin- 
guished as Sydney, the capital of the colony. 
But most unpromising was the struggle which 1t 
had to endure for years, in consequence of the 
sterility of the soil, the profligacy of the con- 
Viets, and their quarrels with the natives, which 
were attended with frequent bloodshed. But 
notwithstanding these obstacles, and a three 
years’ famine, in which the whole population was 


and musrule, this strange nondescript community 
grew into regular form and order, and throve 
amazingly, so that at the commencement of 1800 
the population amounted to 6000 souls, having 
7677 acres under cultivation, and possessing a 
live stock of 203 horses and mares, 1044 cattle, 
1024 sheep, 2182 goata, and 4017 hogs. 

While the present period produced such a 
navigator as Cook, by whose enterprise the range 
of nautical discovery was enlarged, and new 
homes opened for British emigration and colomeas, 
it was also distinguished by the discovenes of 
two adventurous travellers, Brnce and Park, 
whose researches were directed into a different 
sphere. This was the intenor of Africa, that 
region of mystery and terror, over which a veil 
of darkness still hung, but which was sufficient 
on that account to invite the bold intelligent 
spirits of our country, whom the stir of the latter 
part of the eighteenth century had inspired with 
anew hfe. James Bruce of Kinnaird, descended 
from a heroic race of which Scotland 1s justly 
proud, independently of his great personal and 
intellectual advantages, which fitted him for the 
hfe of a traveller, possessed that restlessness of dis- 
position and daring love of adventure, which was 
enough to impel him into strange regions as yet 
unknown to civilized men. Already he had 
travelled much in Europe, Asia, and Africa: 
but this was not enough, he was anxious to 
explore Abyssinia, the half-mythic kingdom of 
Prester John, about which so many fables had 
for centuries been rife in Europe, and to trace to 
its hidden source the commencement of the Nile, 
“which had baffled the genius, industry, and in- 
quiry of both ancients and moderns for the course 
of near three thousand years.”' He accordingly 
repaired to Egypt in 1768, and after nearly a 
year of travelling, crossed the border of Abyssinia, 
and was welcomed by the sovereign, who, to in- 
sure the stranger’s safety, invested him with a 
court appointment similar to that of a British 
lord of the bed-chamber. This opportunity 
brought him into close acquaintanceship both 
with the country and people; and amidst his er- 
ratic movements and hair’s-breadth escapes, Bruce 
never lost sight of the purpose of his journey, 
but was careful to mark everything worthy of 
notice in Abyssinia. He was thus also enabled 
to penetrate the wild upper regions of the country, 
and see with his own eyes the source of the Nile, 
that prime object of his ambition, which he ap- 
proached with the devout awe and reverence of a 
pilgrim. Having accomplished his purpose, it 
was time to return to Europe and announce his 
discoveries; but for thirteen months his journey 
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was delayed by the civil wars of the country, in 
which, as an Abyssinian noble and officer, he was 
obliged to take a part. His return was by land 
through the great deserts of Nubia into Egypt, 
and in this route his life was constantly endan- 
gered, not only by the barbarous chieftains of 
Nubia, but the withering simooms and moving 
sand-pillars of the desert, so that eleven months 
elapsed, after his departure from the Abyssiman 
capital, before he reached the cataracts of the 
Nile. 

On his arrival in England he announced the 
incidents of his journey and the wonders he 
had seen ; but these were so different from every 
preconceived European opinion, and so peculiar 
to the wild countries and tmbes which he had 
visited, that he was forthwith set down as a tra- 
veller of the school of Fernand Mendez Pinto, 
and a braggadocio to boot—one who had seen 
marvels that never existed, and performed ex- 
ploits that had never been achieved—and by 
these evil surmises, with which his labours were 
ungenerously requited, his life was embittered to 
the close. Buta more matured knowledge-—the 
fruit of succeeding explorations to which he 
opened the way—has confirmed the statements 
of Bruce, and his name 1s now respected as one 
of the most veracious as well as intelhgent and 
intrepid travellers which Britain has produced. 
As yet little practical use has been made of his 
discoveries, except to settle a British resident for 
mercantile purposes at the court of Abyssinia; 
but through this hold, when the opportunity ar- 
rives, an advance may be effected into Central 
Africa, and the benefits of civilization imparted 
to those wild races which have hitherto been 1n- 
accessible to Europe. 

The other African traveller we have mentioned, 
—Mungo Park—was born at Fowlshiels, in Sel- 
kirkshire, in 1771. It 18 worthy of notice, that 
the sphere of exploration which these two selected 
—by far the most difficult, dangerous, and fatal 
that has ever yet been tred in the history of 
travel—has mainly fallen to the Scots, as if it 
had been a natural inheritance May we not 
trace in this their choice, the promptings of that 
love of wandering which carries them everywhere, 
combined with that courage which nothing can 
daunt, and that perseverance which knows not 
how to yield? Intended for the church, but pre- 
ferring the profession of a surgeon, the early 
studies of Park qualified him for that life of 
African travel, into which his whole powers and 
acquirements were afterwards thrown. At an 
early age, his botanical and ichthyological dis- 
coveries made in the island of Sumatra, while 
surgeon on board the Worcester East Indiaman, 
recommended him to the “ Association for the 
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Africa,” by whom, in 1795, he was sent out on an 
expedition, to explore the course of the Niger 
from its rise to its termination; and procure 1n- 
formation about the great central city of Tim- 
buctoo, at that time only known in Europe by 
name. Upon this route so unknown and so full 
of danger, he set out from a British factory es- 
tablished at Pisania, in the kingdom of Yam, 
with only five negro attendants and a negro boy, 
a horse for himself, two asses for his servants, 
and only two days’ provisions; while the whole 
equipments for the expedition, that would extend 
to an indefinite period, were such as would 
scarcely have sufficed for an ordinary week’s 
journey. Thus slightly furnished, he plunged 
into an enterprise in which a whole army might 
have been lost; and through dangers in which 
his life was daily imperilled, and in which he 
was successively robbed of all he possessed except 
a pocket-compass, he reached the Niger at the 
capital of Bambarra, and prosecuted the course 
of the river until, through sheer destitution, he 
was compelled to pause and retrace his steps. 
After his return to Britain, he settled at Peebles 
as a surgeon, but his thoughts were still of the 
Niger, and his constant wish was to renew the 
half-accomplished enterprise, notwithstanding 
the dangers and frightful sufferings he had en- 
dured in his first attempt. His ambition was 
gratified, and in the beginning of 1806 he left 
Brita for Pisania, from which he once more 
commenced his inland route, confident of success, 
and furnished with every means that might in- 
sure it Through perils almost equal to those he 
had formerly experienced, he again reached the 
Niger at the capital of Bambarra, and launched 
upon the river in a small schooner which he had 
constructed—after which he never returned. It 
was certain that he had perished—but where or 
how? Years elapsed before it was ascertained 
that he had been drowned 1n the Niger, near the 
village of Boussa, in attempting to escape from 
an ambush of the natives which the king of the 
country had sent to murder him. Thus was 
Mungo Park cut short in his adventurous career 
in the thirty-fifth year of his age 

In directing our attention to the progress of 
the fine arts during this period of promise, we 
begin with architecture. The increase of wealth 
which had been going onward, occasioning the 
multiplication of public buildings, and the im- 
provement of private mansions, was certain to 
produce a change in the national architecture, 
either for good or evil. This was the case so 
early as the reign of George II., when a new 
school arose, under the patronage and direction 
of the Earl of Burlington, the chief characteristic 
of which was, a dislike of the stately, massive, 
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ties which had now become the chief distinctions 
of British architecture, by the hghter graces of 
the Italian school. It was a rash disregard of 
the necessities of our climate; and their choice 
was not amended by their feeble imitations of 
Palladio. Many doors in contracted spaces, 
chimneys between windows, and windows be- 
tween chimneys—vestibules that were shelters 
for damps, and pillars where there was little or 
nothing to support—these, however pleasing to 
the eye from without, were but little adapted to 
the comforts of those within, who were exposed 
to every change of temperature Such was the 
architectural school that predominated at the 
accession of George III, and which was con- 
tinued until 1771 But while this was the case 
with the mansions of the nobilty, where the 
principal floor was raised on a basement nearly 
one-third of the building im height, and where 
this elevation, giving an exposed front to the 
weather, was ascended by some twenty steps, 
unless the visitor had the humility to enter by a 
door that was placed under them—a more com- 
fortable style was introduced into our villa archi- 
tecture, chiefly owing to Sir Robert Taylor, who 
combined in these buildings the graces of the 
Italian school, with adaptations which were neces- 
sary for such a climate as that of England Of 
the public buildings of this period, the chief were 
Blackfriars’ Bridge, commenced 1n 1760, and com- 
pleted in exght years, a noble monument of the 
classical taste and skill of 1ts architect, Robert 
Mylne, the extension of the Bank of England, 
by Taylor, the father of English villas, and 
Somerset House, the work of Sir William Cham- 
bers, which was commenced in 1776. Already, 
also, the chief improvements 1n London, by the 
opening of streets and improvement of public 
ways, which were continued throughout this 
period, were for the most part devised and sug- 
gested by John Gwynn in 1766, 1n his publication 
of London and Westminster Improved 

From architecture we pass to painting, which, 
at the commencement of the present period, was 
assuming in Britain a distinct national character- 
istic. The homely but strong example of Ho- 
garth had not been without effect it showed 
that there were native incidents and objects 
worth delineating, as well as native talent cap- 
able of the task. This new feeling was confirmed 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, a great artist wholly 
English, who was born at Plympton in 1723, 
studied the art in his own country, and after a 
three years’ visit to Rome, where he matured the 
graces of his own originality by the examples of 
the great masters, he returned to England in 
1752, and startled the critica by his independence 
of established example and the Sir Godfrey 
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Kneller school. He commenced his career by 
the painting of portraita, which were real living 
men and women in their natural bearing and ap- 
propriate costume, instead of gods and antique 
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heroes, wood-nymphs and shepberdesses, while 
the intrinsic merits of his delineations—ther 
sunny, idealized brightness, combined with sub- 
stantial earthly truthfulness and reality, bore 
down the opposition which at first surrounded 
him, and compelled an universal acquiescence and 
admiration. Neither did they forget, nor did he 
too forget, that he was an Englishman— 
“« When they talk’d of their Raffacles, Corregios, and stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet and only took snuff"! 

His portraits were acknowledged to possess the 
simplicity of Titian, the vigour of Rembrandt, 
and the elegance and delicacy of Vandyke, while 
they were essentially of native character as well 
as native growth And of the highest import- 
ance was the power they exercised, and the spirit 
they impressed upon the character of the age. 
‘The influence of Reynolds,” as Allan Cunning- 
ham has justly observed, “on the taste and ele- 
gance of the island was great, and will be lasting. 
The grace and ease of his compositions were a 
lesson for the living to study, while the simplicity 
of his dresses admonished the giddy and the gay 
against the hideousness of fashion. His works 
diffused a love of elegance, and united with poetry 
in softening the asperities of nature, in extending 
our views, and in connecting us with the spirits 
of the time. His cold stateliness of character, 
and his honourable pride of art, gave dignity to 
his profession; the rich and the far-descended 
were pleased to be painted by a gentleman as 
well as a genius.” “In portrait-painting,” says 
Burke, the friend of the great artist, “ Reynolds 
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does not appear to be raised on that platform, 
but to descend upon it from a higher sphere.” 
Next in reputation to Sir Joshua Reynolds as 
a@ painter (although that reputation, while he 
lived, was overrated), was Sir Benjamin West, 
whose origin gave little promise of an acquisition 
to the fine arts, for he was born in America, 
where labour and industry in the common busi- 
ness of life were as yet the qualities of chief ac- 
count—and of Quaker parents, a community in 
whose eyes the delineation of anything in heaven, 
or on earth, or in the waters under the earth, 
was an abomination, and downright idolatry. 
But his natural talent exhibited in boyhood was 
too strong to be suppressed, as well as too remark- 
able to be overlooked, and he was suffered to 
follow his own bent, and repair to Italy, the great 
school of painting, whence, after three years had 
been spent in successful application, he repaired 
to England, and there became the rival of Rey- 
nolds, and favourite of George III. But it was 
to historical, not portrait-painting, that West 
was devoted, and thus the two great rivals had 
each his own field, which he could occupy without 
interference. The subjects of West's principal 
paintings, and even their character, is generally 
understood from the engravings of them, which 
have been multiphed without end. but one 
quality in which his later works are conspicuous 
is worthy of particular notice. It is their daring 
fidehty 1n period, costume, and character, by 
which they represent the event as it really existed, 
instead of being a mere allegory of the classical 
school. He was required to produce a great his- 
torical painting on that heroic national subject, 
the death of General Wolfe, while the heart of 
the whole community was still throbbing with 
sorrow at the price which had been paid for the 
conquest of Canada. In this attempt of the artist 
even Reynolds advised the classic rule to be 
adopted, in which the combatants would have to 
be arrayed in the armour of Homer’s heroes, or 
stripped naked hke Roman gladiators—even 
Barry thus executed a painting of the same sub- 
ject, and delineated a conflict that would have 
better suited the Straits of Thermopyle than the 
Heights of Abraham. But discarding steel ar- 
mour, javelins, and Roman togas, and the usual 
accompaniments of fleeing gods and goddesses— 
allurements to which his earlier taste had not been 
insensible—W est represented a fight as it hadactu- 
ally happened a few years previously between Eng- 
lishmen and Frenchmen, dressed in the veritable 
regimentals of the period, and armed with mus- 
keteand bayonets. How startling the innovation 
was in a painting, where even a modern button 
would have been an unpardonable blemish, cari 
be surmised—the whole empire of art cried out 


against a hero dying in coat, breeches, and boots, 
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with a red Indian, instead of Mars or Victory, 
looking on. But common sense and truth were 
mighty, and they prevailed: the same revolution 
was effected in the historical, which Reynolds 
had accomplished in portrait painting; and for 
public characters, as well as great events, fidelity 
was recognized as the first great requisite, to 
which ideality was kept in humble subserviency. 

But besides the effect of their productions upon 
the taste of the nation, the influence of Reynolds 
and West as innovators was chiefly shown 1n the 
foundation of the Royal Academy, which took 
place in 1768. A few years previously, the So- 
ciety of Artists had attempted to establish an 
institution of the kind by an annual exhibition 
of paintings; but professional jealousy and dis- 
agreement had defeated their purpose, and the 
exhibition was discontinued, until the pre-emin- 
ence of Reynolds and the court influence of West 
revived 1t with every promise of success Its 
great aim was the encouragement of native talent, 
and the creation of a British school of painters; 
and most fitly was Reynolds elected as its first 
president, who was also honoured by its royal 
patron, George III, with knighthood. In the 
first formation of such a society, the claims of 
mere mediocrity of talent to the honour of mem- 
bership could scarcely be overlooked; and thus, 
many of the names which crowd the onginal 
list have scarcely been commemorated suffi- 
ciently by intrinsic memt to demand particular 
attention. A considerable number of the mem- 
bers who were of better account were foreigners, 
among whom may be specified Francesco Barto- 
lozzi, well known by his excellence as an en- 
graver; Giovanni Baptista Cipriani, the Floren- 
tine, whose rich imagination and refined taste 
were worthy of the city of which he was a native; 
and Angelica Kauffman, whose sex, romantic 
misfortunes, and excellence in design and colour- 
ing, procured for her a celebrity which the suc- 
ceeding generation refused toconfirm. But those 
of greatest merit, independent of the two prin- 
cipal founders of the society, were Englishmen ; 
and of these, the first place is due to James Barry, 
who perhaps would have obtained an eminence 
equal to the highest, if, like them, he had dared 
to vindicate truth and nature against established 
rule and precedent. But his taste was that of 
the tragic writers who regard common life and 
everyday reality unworthy of their notice; while 
his standard, to which he adhered with the de- 
voted enthusiasm of a martyr, was the classical 
—the gods of Olympus and the heroes of anti- 
quity, which, in the eyes of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, were nothing but names and shadows. In 
this way his Jupiter and Juno, which would 
have been worshipped in an Athenian temple, 
was egregiously out of place on the walls of the 
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Academy of Somerset House, while his Venus 
rising out of the Sea was but a beautiful woman 
bathing, and who, it was felt, would have looked 
better upon terra firma, As well might Barry 
have preached the doctrines of the old Greek and 
Roman mythology, in the hope to win converts 
to it among the villages of Kent, or the streets 
and alleys of London. 

In noticing the other academicians of the 
period, Gainsborough and Wilson, 1n landscape- 
painting, deserve a conspicuous place. Both were 
also portrait-painters of no ordinary excellence, 
especially the former, and 1t 1s in this department 
that he 1s now best known and appreciated The 
school in which Gainsborough studied was the 
woods of his native Suffolkshire, of which he 
caught the inspiration so early, that he became a 
painter when only twelve years old, and his be- 
loved themes for life were the sylvan scenes, the 
cottages, and the peasantry of England, which he 
portrayed with the same force, truth, and ima- 
ginativeness which Burns and Bloomfield mani- 
fested 1n poetry. Of Richard Wilson, the aim 
was of a still loftier kind ; for while he devoted his 
whole powers to the representation of scenery, his 
six years of study in Italy enabled him to clothe 
forest and hill, tree and temple, with the bright 
inspiration of an Italian sky and sunshine In 
contrast to this was John Opie, whom Peter 
Pindar found in a saw-pit, whose genius he de- 
tected under the coarse jacket of an artisan, and 
whom he encouraged by his approval and 1n- 
structions to become an artist Opie became a 
painter both in portrait and history, and although 
he could never surmount the effects of his early 
humble hfe and mechanical calling, he had the 
good sense to avoid the poetical and ideal for 
the realities of truth and nature, and was re- 
warded with the reputation of beimg inferior to 
few of his contemporaries, at least 1n truth, force, 
and originality. 

The establishment of the Royal Academy, and 
the distinction of its two first presidents, Rey- 
nolds and West, were certain to evoke a whole 
host of artista either as their imitators or rivals, 
a brief enumeration of whom would overflow our 
limita. From these we must therefore content 
ourselves with a selection of the most distin- 
guished. In front of them was George Romney, 
&@ native of Westmoreland, who studied at Rome, 
and on returning to London 1n 1775, became the 
most formidable of all the competitors of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, whom for a tame he almost 
eclipsed. But exquisite though his productions 
are, his patience and application were not equal 
to the ardour and originality of hns genius; and 
hence so many of his pieces were either unfin- 
ished, or completed so hastily as to detract from 
their unquestionable merits. Another eminent 
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| artist of the period was Allan Ramsay, eldest son 


of the Scottish poet of that name, who, after study- 
ing in Italy, became so highly distinguished in 
England by his portraits, that in 1767 he was 
appointed portrait-painter to the king and queen. 
He, too, was so popular im his day, that he for a 
time obscured the renown of Reynolds, and ob- 
tained the high distinction of bemg called the 
“Scottish Vandyke.” But his was a divided 
affection, in which the love of art was counter- 
balanced by attachment to hterary and politi- 
cal studies , and his professional career was pre- 
maturely stopped by an myury in his right arm, 
which obliged him to abandon pamting Nor in 
this lst of British artists must the name of John 
Singleton Copley be omitted, although like West 
he was an American, having been born at Boston 
(Massachusetts) in 1737, and who settled in Eng- 
land in 1775. His subjects were illustrative of 
British history, and of these, the best known are 
the Death of the Earl of Chatham, and the Death 
of Major Pearson Paul Sandby 1s also worthy 
of notice, not merely as an eminent artist, but 
the founder of the water-colour school of paint 
ing—a new department of the art, which had 
hitherto been unknown or despised. Other ar- 
tists of equal distinction succeeded before the 
close of the present period, whose names, however, 
may be deferred to the next For the present, 
we may close the hst with George ~“orland, that 
irregular, eccentric genius, who wus --. impatient 
to study 1m any school, and too careless to attain 
the very highest excellence, which he mht have 
won in his own department Haus darling sub- 
jects were the humblest objects of ruiul life; but 
even these he could invest with interest and ar- 
tistic beauty, so that at the magec tu. h of his 
pencil, the pig-sty became a palace, and the 
thatched hovel a home for Jove. His gipsy’s 
ass 18 a creature that has supped up the east 
wind; his pigs are so sleek and glossy, so intel- 
hgent and happy, that ladies might fondle them 
instead of lap-dogs; even his dunghills have a 
pouncet-box richness, that gives them a sweet 
savour in the nostrils of the daintiest criticism. 
Such were the wondrous talents of Morland—or 
such at least they were considered within 
these few years—who, after a reckless life »f de- 
sultory application, died in 1804, at the prema- 
ture age of forty, through the effects of dissipa- 
tion and intemperance. 

While the present period was thus so snccess- 
ful in the production of a native school of pant- 
ing, the same may be said of the sculpture of 
England, which hitherto, such as it was, had 
been under the direction of foreign artists The 
impulse, indeed, that had been given to the sister 
art, was certain to act upon sculpture aiwo. The 
earliest in this department, who was wholly an 
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Englishman, was Joseph Wilton, one of the 
founders of the Royal Academy, who, after study- 
ing at Paris and Rome, returned to England in 
1755, and was first brought into notice by obtain- 
ing the appointment of state-coach carver to the 
king, in which capacity he ornamented the glitter- 
ing four-wheeled pageantry in which royalty is 
conveyed to parliament. But, unfortunately, his 
bias was classical and French, and the public 
monuments which he executed were a stra 
jumble, in which men who had lhved in the 
eighteenth century were clothed in Roman cos- 
tume, or bnghtened with saintly halos, and sur- 
rounded by seraphs, cherubs, and celestial clouds 
and glories Another academician was William 
Tyler, a less daring, but also inferior artist, whose 
chief production 1s the monument of General 
Lawrence 1n Westminster Abbey These sculp- 
tors, however, were nothing more than the com- 
mencement of an era, the first promise of an ex- 
cellence which their successors were destined to 
attain. They were succeeded by Banks, Nolle- 
kens, and Bacon, who were the precursors of ar- 
tists more eminent still, but whose merits are 
worthy of more than a passing notice. 

Thomas Banks, born in 1735, indicated such 
early excellence as a sculptor, that his productions 
attracted the notice of the Royal Academy as soon 
as it was formed; and under its patronage and 
at its expense he was sent to Italy, where he 
studied the productions of the Greek masters, 
until he was wholly pervaded both with their 
excellences and defects. The first of these he 
manifested in the statue of Achilles and the 
Falling Giant, in which the ancient heroic forms 
were revived with a fidelity and power worthy 
of the days of Phidias; the second, by such a 
servile adherence to the rules of the antique, that, 
rather than delineate modern heroism in its own 
costume, he stripped 1ts heroes to the skin, and 
gave them Wisdom, Valour, Genius, or Victory 
for their assistants or attendants. Such was still 
the bondage which pervaded this department of 
art, and from which it was not wholly emanci- 
pated even so late as when Wyatt dared to repre- 
sent the pig-tail of George ITI. in the well-known 
equestrian statue. But Banks, with all his su- 
perior excellence, had neither sufficient courage 
nor invention to break through the conventional 
rule; while his own age had not sufficient taste 
to appreciate his productions, which would have 
raised him to high renown in the country and 
the days of Pericles. It was not, therefore, until 
he had departed from the world that his worth 
was appreciated at its full value. As for Joseph 
Nollekens, who was born in 1737, and whose long 
life was extended to 1823, he was so unrivalled 
in portrait-sculpture that his busts rivalled the 
portraits of Sir Joshua Reynolds in artistic genius, 
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gracefulness, and fidelity. It was in the last 
quality, however, that he excelled, and for which 
he was at all times ready to sacrifice the tempta- 
tions of idealism. The same quality exists in his 
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monuments, where he represented real personages 
as they veritably appeared, and mythic charac- 
ters as he found them, while he imparted to them 
such a grace and beauty as his predecessors had 
been unable to attain. His chief defect, indeed, 
was that want of poetical power, through the 
possession of which he might have broke through 
established rule, and imparted a higher charm 
to the truthful and real which he was so well 
fitted to delineate Lower 1n the scale of exeel- 
lence than Banks and Nollekens, although of dis- 
tinguished merit as a sculptor, was John Bacon, 
who, by the unaided power of his own genius, 
forced his way to excellence and distinction. His 
productions in early youth were images for a 
pottery, and consisted of shepherds and shep- 
herdesses in porcelain; but he advanced step by 
step in the study of sculpture, until he obtaied 
for his attempts a premium from the Society of 
Arts, and subsequently the prize of the first gold 
medal from the Royal Academy. On entering 
into public and professional life, he was employed 
to execute a bust of the king ; its merits, and the 
royal patronage which rewarded it, brought him 
into notice and full occupation ; and having thus 
learned wherein his excellence lay, he persevered 
in the track which conducted him to fame and 
fortune. This pursuit of the profitable, instead 
of a self-denying devotedness to posthumous fame, 
continued with him to the end; and contented 
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with the limits which he had marked to his 
aspirations, all his works were not only well exe- 
cuted, but crowned with approbation and success. 
On this account, his busts, and especially his full- 
length statues, in which the living man was to 
be copied, are superior to his monuments, in 
which allegorical personages, according to the 
prevalent taste, had to be mixed with human 
actors. His chief work of the latter kind 1s 
the monument of the Earl of Chatham in Guild- 
hall. Flaxman, by far the greatest sculptor of 
them all, was already at work in his studio; but 
a particular notice of him more properly belongs 
to the succeeding period. 

It was not merely, however, to the studio of the 
artist that the cultivation of the fine arts was 
confined, nor to marble, stone, and canvas that 
their productions were limited. The imaginative 
spirit that was growing to such maturity, and 
spreading abroad its wings for still higher flights, 
could also condescend to visit the mechanical 
work-rooms of the potteries, and sit down at their 
furnace hearths It indeed was nght and reason- 
able, as well as a matter to be expected, that amidst 
this growing improvement, the arts should vouch- 
safe to throw their charm over the comforts of do- 
mestic life, as had been their office of old in Greece 
and Etruria, where men drank out of somethmg 
better than unshapely vessels of mere vulgar clay. 
In England, accordingly, finer kinds of earth and 
better modes of glazing had already been intro- 
duced into our stoneware manufactories, al- 
though neither in form nor colour their produc- 
tions had as yet been improved This result was 
reserved for Josiah Wedgwood, who, in 1763, 
produced a new kind of cream-coloured ware of 
superior texture and durability From the royal 
patronage which 1t obtained, 1t was distinguished 
by the name of the queen’s ware, and so great 
was its superiority to that of the Continent, that 
England was no longer dependent upon France 
and Holland, as she had hitherto been, for the 
better kind of her earthenware and porcelain 
These countries, indeed, and even Europe at large, 
soon became customers for this new manufacture 
of Wedgwood, which they termed English ware. 
While Wedgwood thus improved the mere ma- 
terial, he introduced still more important 1m- 
provements into 1ts forms and colouring by a 
careful study of the antique, through which he 
converted homely jugs and pitchers into classical 
Etruscan urns, and Greek poeticalamphore Nor 
was this all, for he moulded the refined attem- 
pered clay into the medallon, cameo, and sta- 
tuesque ornaments of these vessels, and finally 
discovered the long lost art of painting upon them, 


as if their surfaces had been of paper or canvas, 
= | 


4 See an engraving of the figure in Bacon’s monument 
Chatham in Westminster Abbey, vol.1n p 591. 
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so that there was not a vessel of ancient work- 
manskip, however exquisite, whose exact like- 
ness he could not produce. To this pottery- 
painting nothing but pottery-engraving was 
needed, to bring such improved ware within the 
means of the common people; and this was accom- 
plished about the same peiiod by Mr. Carter, an 
engraver in Liverpool, who mvented the art of 
stamping with engraved copperplates upon the 
pottery Thuis process, from its colour, was called 
black printing; and the first tea-service with this 
umprovement is said to have been made in 1767. 
In a few years afterwards, blue printing suc- 
ceeded, by which the black was superseded. 
With regard to engraving, which holds the 
same relation to the fine arts that printing does 
to hterature, it was impossible that such popular 
painters as Reynolds, West, and their successors 
should arise, without creating a demand for copies 
of their productions; and line-engravers accord- 
ingly were created in abundance by the want that 
called them into exercise. Among these, espe- 
cially, was William Woollet, the engraver of land- 
scape and historical painting, and Sir Robert 
Strange, a native of Orkney, who attained the 
highest style of his art, m his engravings of the 
productions of the great Italian masters. Be- 
sides these, was John Browne, the pupil and 
assistant of Woollet, and William Byrne, the en- 
graver of subjects of antiquarnanism and topo- 
graphy There were also Thomas Major, engraver 
to George ITI., whose chief productions were en- 
gravings from the worksof the Dutch and Flemish 
painters, and Joseph Strutt, the illustrator of Eng- 
hsh antiquarianism. A whole host succeeded, 
whose names and whose excellences in their dif- 
ferent styles of engraving would occupy too much 
space to particularize. But 1t was soon found 
not enough to produce large faithful transcripts 
of the paintings of eminent artists , books had also 
to be illustrated with numerous engravings, and 
the facilities of the art multiplied to produce im- 
pressions by the thousand; and hence, while 
engravers were obliged to assume the indepen- 
dence of artists, their productions have been 
multiplied durmg our own day by the subasti- 
tution of steel for copper engraving, to meet 
the growing demand for splendid books and an 
illustrated literature. The same spirit not only 
multiplied the resources of the old, but re- 
called to hfe the long neglected style of engrav- 
ing on wood, which had commenced almost as 
early as printing, but which contented itself with 
cvarse productions and the fantastic ornaments 
of title-pages. But 1t did not keep pace with 
the improvement of printing; on the contrary, 
it continued to degenerate, until its productions 
were found to disfigure rather than to orna- 
ment a well-printed book; so that the practice 
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of engraving on wood had been for some time 
abandoned, when Bewick came forward not only 
to restore it, but also to raise it to a high place 
among the fine arts. Thomas Bewick was born 
at Chersy Burn, near Newcastle, in 1753; and, 
before he emerged to artistic distinction, is said 
to have worked, when a boy, occasionally in a 
coal-pit. Being apprenticed to an engraver in 
Newcastle, he acquired the manual rudiments of 
his future occupation by engraving door-plates 
and occasionally pictures for books, until at last 
he was employed to cut diagrams on wood for 
Hutton’s Treatwse on Mensuration. The success 
with which he executed this commission, en- 
couraged him to devote his attention to wood- 
engraving, and a premium from the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, for his woodcut illustra- 
tion of the fable of the Huntsman and Old Hound 
decided his future choice. Having taught the 
art to his younger brother John, the two became 
in Newcastle the restorers of a revived style of 
engraving, whose excellence arrested general 
attention, and produced a host of imitators This 
effect was chiefly owing to the publication of the 
Natural History of Quadrupeds, in which the mas- 
terly illustrations of Thomas Bewick exhibited the 
highest delicacy of manual excellence, combined 
with independent artistic genius Huis publica- 
thon, of even superior attraction, on British Birds, 
a work too popular to require description, was 
the crowning production of Thomas Bewick, 
and at the close of this period, engraving on 
wood may be said to have rivalled the best pro- 
ductions on steel and copper, and to have estab- 
ished itself as an important requisite 1n the illus- 
trated literature of the nineteenth century 

The intellectual spirit of the age that per- 
vaded every department of art and science alike, 
and the musical predilections of George IIL, 
which he inherited from his German descent. 
were not likely to suffer music to be neglected 
amidst the general stir and revival Much, 
indeed, had been done in the two preceding 
reigns for the improvement of the national taste 
in this department; and sacred music in par- 
ticular, at the accession of the third George, was 
considered to have reached its highest style of 
excellence. This was especially the case in the 
cathedral music, although the composers of an- 
thems which the present period produced did 
not fall short of their predecessors Among 
these may be mentioned the names of Kent, 
Nares, and Hayes, Dupuis, Arnold, and the 
Earl of Mornington. In the oratorio, that species 
of sacred drama which Handel had naturalized 
in Britain, and where the powers and resources 
of music were manifested in their highest state 
of development, that great master was still alone 
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sublime productions in this department seemed 
enough of itself, and the public would as soon 
have thought of craving for another Milton or an- 
other Shakspeare, as for another Handel. In the 
music of the opera, that of Italy had fallen into 
abeyance for the time; but this was the less to 
be regretted, as the English opera had risen 1n 
its room, and afforded full scope for native mu- 
sical composers, the chief of whom were Arne, 
Linley, Dibdin, Arnold, Shield, and Storace. 
But independently of the cathedral and the thea- 
tre, there were musical associations established 
for the improvement of the art, and its naturali- 
zation in an Enghsh home Such was the Catch 
Club, an association of English noblemen and 
gentlemen established in 1761, by which the 
public taste was umproved, and the glee, a spe- 
cies of song-music entirely native, was modelled 
anew, 1f not wholly invented. Another was the 
Concert of Ancient Music, which had for its aim 
the preservation of the works of the old masters, 
and the ancient national melodies, which were 
in danger of being lost amidst the ardour of mo- 
dern progress ‘This last society originated that 
splendid series of fine concerts, under the name 
of the ““commemoration of Handel,” which met 
in the months of May and June, 1784, in the nave 
of Westminster Abbey, under the royal patron- 
age and presence, and where the productions of 
Handel exclusively were given by 513 performers. 
These great meetings, which were national assem- 
blages of all the rank, influence, and musical taste 
of Britain, and by which an impulse to the culti- 
vation of sacred music was diffused throughout 
every part of England, were continued for several 
years, and with a chorus that at last nearly 
doubled its original numbers, until the fmghtful 
discords of the French revolution called its pa- 
trons away to more urgent and very different 
occupations, But their example was not lost in 
the provinces, as was shown by the second trien- 
nial musical festival of Birmingham in 1784, and 
still more by that of 1802. These were followed 
by concerts provincial, civic, and social, under 
every kind of patronage and for every grade of 
rank, which, commencing towards the close of 
the present period, were more fully manifested 
in the following. Music having thus grown into 
importance, soon found its historians; and in 1776, 
the General History of the Scrence and Practice of 
Munc, by Sir John Hawkins, was published in 
five quarto volumes. This was succeeded in 1789 
by the more popular though inferior work, 4 
General History of Music, by Charles Burney, 
Mus. Doc., F.B.S., in four volumes quarto. Fifty 
years earlier such works would not have been 
published, or at all events would not have found 
readers, but they were now received with wel- 


and without a follower; but the excellence of his | come, and studied with wide-spread attention. 
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In the researches of science the present period 
did not yield to its predecessors; but instead of 
dealing in theories and abstractions, these inves- 
tigations aimed at the practical, and had reference 
to the business of everyday hfe. On this ac- 
count, 1f they possessed more real utility, they 
had less show and learned pretension than many 
investigations of far mferior importance. Thus, 
the voyages of Captain Cook, which were fitted 
out by government, were made not for the grati- 
fication of mere scientific curiosity, but the dis- 
covery of islands to be colonized, and astronomi- 
cal observations of the transit of Venus in the 
Pacific for the improvement of navigation. In 


these successful enterprises, the name of Sir 
Joseph Banks will always be connected with 





Sm Josern Banzs, P R 8 —From a pnnt by Schiavonetti, 
after the picture by T Phillips, R.A 
that of Captain Cook, as the companion of the 
great navigator’s first voyage, and practical im- 
prover of some of his best discoveries He was 
born in London in 1743, and devoted himself to 
the natural sciences, especially that of botany, 
which he pursued with such ardour and success, 
that his wish to join Cook's expedition was 
granted by government with hearty cordiality. 
He prevailed upon Dr. Solander, a distinguished 
pupil of Linnseus, to accompany him, and thus 
few of the useful productions of the South Sea 
Iglands were likely to elude their search ; he also 
engaged a staff of draughtsamen and painters to 
delineate such objects as could not be eamly 
transported. The result was, that after the three 
years’ voyage, Sir Joseph Banks brought home 
@ splendid collection of specimens from Tahiti, 
New Zealand, and Australia, the use of which he 
Was anxious to impart to society and the world 
psa In this way, while be planted in these 
ou. IV, 
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islands the seeds af Europe, he brought with 
him their own in return; and some of the most 
beautiful plants which adorn our gardens and 
shrubberies—the sugar-cane of Taluti, which was 
transplanted into some of our colonies—the 
breadfruit tree, which was mtroduced mto the 
tropical regions of America—and the Phormium 
tenax, or flax of New Zealand, were among the 
substantial benefits discovered and diffused over 
the habitable globe by his scientific zeal and 
large-hearted philanthropy. Being disappointed 
in his hopes of accompanymg Captain Cook on 
his second voyage, Sir Joseph equipped a vessel 
at his own expense, and, accompanied by several 
skilful naturalista, made a voyage to Iceland 
in 1772, where for two months he explored that 
region of living volcanoes and eternal snows, and 
returned with valuable specimens of its produc- 
tions. The rest of the life of Sir Joseph Banks 
was spent at home in scientific investigations, 
which, with his previous communications, occupy 
a large space in the Zransactions of the Royal 
Socvety of London; and of this important insti- 
tute he was elected president in 1778, while he 
had the tatle of baronet conferred on him 1n 1781. 

An important discovery of this period in the 
science of medicine, by which not only health and 
beauty have been preserved, but thousands and 
myriads of lives annually saved, has immorta- 
lized the name of Dr. Jenner, which, but for this, 
might have passed away with those silent bene- 
factors of their species who demand little notice 
while they live, and leave no permanent record 
by which to be remembered. After the small- 
pox had continued to be the fellest destroyer of 
hfe in Europe from the time of the Crusades, at 
which 1t had been introduced, till the eighteenth 
century, the practice of moculation was intro- 
duced from Turkey into England in 1721, chiefly 
through the exertions of the celebrated lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu But the popular and 
religious outcry raised against such a mode of 
cure, its severe nature and alleged uncertainty, 
and the tedious expensive process it required, 
made it unwelcome to the rich and inaccessible te 
the poor, so that multitudes preferred the risk 
of the disease itself, to the painful certainties of 
inoculation. Accordingly, even where the prac- 
tice was adopted, it only tended to spread the 
contagion over the many who neglected it, as 
was shown by a report presented on the subject 
to a committee of the House of Commons. - From 
this it appeared, that while for fifty-five years 
before the introduction of inoculation, the pro- 
portion of deaths from small-pox was as 72 in 
1000, it had risen during the thirty years after- 
wards, so that the deaths were as 95 in 1000. 
While the great Asiatic remedy was thus be- 
coming an European failure, the thoughtful mind 
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of Dr. Edward Jenner received the intimation 
of a simple local rumour as the groundwork of 
a glorious and most important discovery. He 
found that in Gloucestershire, where he resided, 
a popular belief existed, that workers in the dairy 
who were infected with matter from the sores on 
the udder of the cow, were ever after secured 
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from the contagion of small-pox. And what 
connection could there be between the disease 
and a cow's udder? It looked hike the detection 
of a thief by the revolution of the sieve and 
shears, or the counteraction of a witch's malevo- 
lence by nailing a horse-shoe on the door But 
Jenner pondered upon the report, and then tested 
it by actual experiment. On the 14th of May, 
1796, he took matter from the sore on the hand 
of a dairymaid who had caught the infection 
from the udders of her master’s cows, and applied 
it in two gentle incisions to the arm of a boy. 
The usual slight effects of ordinary vaccination 
followed during nine days, but on the tenth the 
boy was well again. Having thus tried the gen- 
tleness and safety of the application, Dr Jenner 
next proceeded to make proof of its efficacy as a 
remedy: he on the Ist of July inoculated the boy 
with small-pox matter, but no disease followed ; 
he repeated the experiment some months after- 
wards, and the same result was obtained. Many 
similar trials were subsequently made on other 
persons, but in every case the effect was the same, 
showing that the matter of cow-pox effectually 
guarded from the infection of small-pox, and 
was iteelf a very easy and ‘harmless form of the 
disease, giving no more trouble than a common 
sore. These important results obtained by Jen- 
ner were hailed with triumph, but mixed also 
with doubt: such a blessing was thought too 
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great to be obtained from a cause apparently so 
insignificant and even ridiculous; but the trials 
made by others only verified the conclusion, and 
showed that the healmg principle was more 
widely diffused than was at first supposed, being 
also found in the heels of horses, when affected 
with the tumour known under the name of grease. 
Thus vaccination (so called from vacca, u cow), 
was fully established, and generally used in Eng- 
land, and was soon after adopted in France, Italy, 
Germany, Holland, Turkey, the British colonies, 
and the United States of America. When we 
remember that in England there were 35,000 
deaths annually from small-pox alone, before the 
practice of vaccinating was introduced, and that 
the mortality was equally great in other countries 
of Europe, we can then estimate the value of 
the discovery which we owe to the experiments 
of Dr. Jenner. 

In passing from the fine arts and science to 
hterature, the subject during this period becomes 
of such amplitude, and of so diversified a nature, 
that to each department nothing more than a 
brief notice can be afforded. In a record of the 
authorship of this prolific period, the first place 
is due to those ethical writers, who were inspired 
by the improving spirit of the age, and who 
placed themselves in the front rank of 1ts progress 
and direction. And here, the highest place 1s due 
to Samuel Johnson, who, in himself, was a sort 
of living impersonation of that progress He was 
born in 1709, and died in 1784. His first publie 
attempt in authorship was as a poet, and in his 
“London,” and the “Vanity of Human Wishes,” 
he showed that he only needed a less universal 
mind to become one of the most eminent of Bri- 
tish poets But his wondrous powers needed a 
wider field of action, and the failure of his tra- 
gedy of “Trene” seems to have disinclined him to 
any further attempt in the poetical department. 
During the rest of his long life of authorship, he 
produced the Hambler and Idler, which estab- 
lished his reputation as one of our best moral 
essayists; his Rasselas, a tale whose popular 
acceptance is still unimpaired; hs edition of 
Shakspeare, in which he showed his acuteness 
as an annotator; his Lives of the Poets, that still 
continues to be a masterpiece of biographical 
writing; and his Journey to the Western Islands 
of Scotland, where we have the literary Cyclops 
amusing himself and his hearers with gay 
flourishes upon his pandean reeds. But all his 
literary labours were light, compared with his 
Dictionary of the English Language, in which he 
singly accomplished a task which had usually 
been the undertaking of a whole academy, and 
fixed the standard of our national tongue. These 
which we have enumerated were his principal 
works; but besides, his indefatigable pen was 
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employed in translations, political pamphlets, 
and journals, upon all of which his characteristic 
power was impressed, and his masterly hand re- 
cognized. Even in bimeelf, aleo, Samuel Johnson 
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was a concentration of the noblest and best quali- 
tuea of the English character, with a few of its 
defects—-a warmth and benevolence of heart, 
whose occasional overflows were alarmingly vol- 
canic, a firmness of resolve that could harden 
unto dogged obstinacy , and an independence of 
soul which not only dispensed with aid, but some- 
times rejected it with a surly growl or angry de- 
fiance. In intellect, his massiveness was clothed 
with an equally massive style; the armour of 
Achilles, in which none but himself could move 
with freedom; but all this was combined with 
such buoyant wit and facility, and such a graceful 
flow of imagination, that his conversational 
powers were as rich, influential, and remarkable 
as his writings. Happily, too, the best of these 
winged words and choice apothegms were not 
allowed to evanesce as soon as they had escaped, 
but were caught up by his devout worshipper, 
Boswell, and inscribed in a book, which book, on 
account of these intrinsic merits alone, 1s one of 
the most interesting in the English language. 
Such was Johnson, who ruled without a rival as 
the literary dictator of the day, and whose 1n- 
fluence has more or less continued to pervade the 
literature of England to the present hour. 
Closely connected with this great name, occurs 
that of Oliver Goldsmith, whose literary career 
was similar to that of Samuel Johnson, although 
his character in many points was a striking con- 
trast. He was born in Ireland in 1728, but 
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passed the greater part of his life in London, after 
he had been educated at the universities of Dub- 
lin and Edinburgh, and made the tour of the 
Continent on foot. At his armval in London in 
1758, he attempted to establish himself in practice 
as a physician, but found his Irish brogue such 
an impediment to his progress, that he betook 
humeelf to his pen; and his first production was 
the Chinese Letters, in which the quaint sarcasm 
and simple, easy, graceful style, were in such 
striking contrast to his appearance and conver- 
sation, as to make critics wonder how such a 
work could have issued from so unpromising a 
source. But the production which first brought 
him into public notice was his Zraveller, pub- 
lished 1n 1765, and of which Johnson declared, 
that there had not been so fine a poem written 
since the days of Pope. The reputation of the 
Traveller introduced to the press the Vicur of 
Wakefield, a work that had been previously writ- 
ten, but for which he could not find a publisher; 
and this moral tale, so admirable a sketch of 
domestic life, and so full of nature, beauty, and 
quiet humour, soon took the place which 1¢ still 
maintains, as the most fimshed specimen of this 
style of novel-writing that has ever been pro- 
duced. Encouraged by this success, he became 
@ prose writer, and produced a fstory of Eng- 
dand in a series of letters, a History of England 
in four volumes, a story of Rome, and a History 
of Greece; he also wrote an Inquiry into the pre- 
sent state of Polite Learning in Europe, and his 
History of the Earth and Anvmated Nature A\l- 
though these works contained nothing either new 
or profound, being written by literary contract, 
and upon the spur of necessity, yet such was the 
gracefulness and beauty of their composition, 
that they became universal favourites He then 
attempted dramatic writing, for which he showed 
talents of a hgh order ; but his first comedy, the 
* Good-natured Man,’ had httle success His next 
production was the poem of the “Deserted V1l- 
lage,” a succession of beautiful and striking pic- 
tures, which few poets have equalled, and two 
years afterwards (1772), he produced his comedy 
of “She stoops to Conquer,’ which was brought out 
at Covent Garden with complete success. These, 
irrespective of his incidental writings, were the 
works of Oliver Goldsmith, who, with his singu- 
lar felicity of style, was perfectly helpless n con- 
versation, so that, while Johnson, in full company, 
rolled the tide of his eloquence along with a 
power and copiousness which none could resist, 
Oliver either sat silent, or talked imbecility and 
nongense, so that he was characterized a8 
<*_——- Gur Noll, 
Who wrote hke an angel, and talked hke poor Poll * 

Time, however, did full justice to Goldsmith ; 
his merits did not rest upon mere conventional 
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Johnson had ceased to be the standard of excel- 
lence, the more simple and natural, but equally 
eloquent and forcible strain of “Goldie,” as the 
giant was wont to call him, became the model of 
all who aspired to write classical Englwh, and 
as such has continued to the present day. 

In the meantime, the semes of weekly papers 
on morals, politics, literature, and criticism, 
which commenced with Steele and Addison, had 
been continued ; and the 7Zatler, Spectator, and 
Guardian were followed by others that were 
eager to rush into such an influential tide of 
public opinion. These works, too, were generally 
formed of articles written by the most distin- 
guished writers of the time, and from their 
facilities of circulation they had a powerful, 
though silent and unnoticed influence upon the 
character of the reading public The chief of 
these were, the Freethinker, conducted by Am- 
brose Philips; the Musewm, which had the best 
wits of the day for its contmbutors; the Adven- 
turer, edited by Dr Hawkesworth; the World, 
the Connorseur; and Johnson’s Rambler and Idler, 
chiefly written by himself These had also closed 
with the reign of George II , and were the pre- 
cursors of the era that succeeded, and for the 
improvement of which they had so ably pre- 
pared the way. Something more pungent and 
better fitted to the questions of the day was re- 


quired than grave, ethical discussions, and criti- | 
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all the politics that come out—the Daily, the 
Public, the Ledger, the Chroniole, the London 
Evening, the Whitehall Hvening, the seventeen 
ines and the two reviews; and though 

they hate each other, I love them all. Luaberty, 
sir, liberty 13 the Briton’s boast, and by all my 
coal-mines in Cornwall, [reverence 1ts guardians.” 
But prolific though journalism had now become, 
something more was needed for the political in- 
struction of society than the rival feuds and fierce 
declamations of letters, magazines, and news- 
papers. It was necessary to define and explain 
those principles for which they were contending, 
instead of continuing a useless warfare against 
persons, names, and shadows; and be able to 
maintain the controversy with substantial argu- 
ments, instead of vague assertions. To remedy 
the existing defect of the age, and supply politi- 
cal theorizing both with soul and substance, the 
writings of Edmund Burke opportunely made 
their appearance. This eloquent orator, able 
statesman, and profound philosopher, was born 
in Dublin in 1730, and arrived in London in 1750. 
The greatness of his powers, his reflective char- 
acter, and capacity for iutellectual acquirement, 
were signalized at the early age of twenty-six, 
when he wrote his “Vindication of Natural 
Society, or a View of the Miseries and Evils 
arising to mankind from every Species of Arti- 
ficial Society,” &c , a work in which his profound 
and accurate perceptions of the principles of right 


cal dissertations; and to supply this want, | government are clearly and eloquently unfolded. 
political journalism commenced with the era of | A few months afterwards, he published his 
George ITI. The people were now alive to their “Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of our 


rights and ready to maintam them, and this 
spirit called forth instructors who, mght or wrong, 


Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful,” a work 
which he 1s said to have written at the age of 


were prompt to explain the public grievances, nineteen, but in which immaturity of intellect 
and point out the mode of redress. Such was is nowhere perceptible. The success of these and 


the origin of The Briton, set up by government 
in 1762, and conducted by Smollett; and such 
the Worth Briton, ita antagonist, under the 
management of Wilkes, established a few days 
after. And what reader of English history, how- 
ever ignorant of jhe merits of this now forgotten 
work, can fail to remember No. 45, and the 
portentous results which this insignificant broad- 
sheet produced? And then succeeded, after a 
short interval, the Letiers of Junius, a series 
far more powerful than the preceding, in which 
their mysterious and still undiscovered author 
pointed the way to modern political journalism, 
and taught its disputants not only how to sharpen, 
but also to envenom the weapons of their warfare. 
The newspapers of the day were not slow to catch 
the prevalent spirit; and their tone, as well as the 
feelings of their readers, is happily illustrated in 
the Vicar of Wakefield, by the butler who, for the 
nonce, is playing the character of a country 
geutieman, in the absence of his master: “I read 


subsequent writings turned his ambition to polit:- 
cal hfe and 1ts distinctions ; and after several ap- 
pointments, he obtained a seat im parliament in 
1765, and became the life and soul of the Rock- 
ingham admunistration during the brief period 
of its existence His subsequent public and 
pohtical career was a brilliant one, the chief 
pointe of which have been detailed in a different 
portion of this history ; but throughout his close 
connection with the great parliamentary debates 
of the period, until his retirement from public 
life, and his death in 1797, his eloquent pen was. 
constantly employed in inculcating the principles, 
and enforcing the duties of a sound and healthy 
legislation. This was the more necessary, when 
we take into account the outburst of the French 
revolution, by which British society was shaken 
to its foundations, and menaced with a similar 
change; and the dangerous theories of liberty, 
which found their influential advocates, not only 
in every department of the press, but in the 
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senate, and even among the aristocracy. The 
titles of his principal wmtings indicate the sub- 
jects of which they treat, and are as follows :— 
4tAn Account of the European Settlements in 
America,” 2 vols 8vo, 1757, “Observations on 
a Late State of the Nation,” being a reply to a 
pamphlet entitled “The Present State of the 
Nation,” understood to have been written by 
Mr George Grenville, or his secretary, in 1769; 
“Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discon- 
tents,” 1770; “ Reflections on the Revolution in 
France,” 1790; “ Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whigs,” 1792 ; “Letter to a Noble Lord on 
his Pension,” 1796; “Letters on a Regicide 
Peace,” 1796-7 ; ‘Observations on the Conduct 
of the Minority,” 1797 Besides these, he revised 
for the press his principal speeches delivered in 
parliament upon the great leading topics of the 
American colonies. the economical reform bill, 
the India bill, the Warren Hastings’ impeach- 
ment, &c , between the years 1774 and 1789. To 
this enumeration must be added his superintend- 
ence of the Annual Regruster, from its com- 


mencement in 1758 to the close of his own lie, | 


and his contributions to its pages The steadfast 
purpose of his career, and to which he adhered 
to the end, was distinctly announced in the fol- 
lowing passage of his Vindication of Natural 
Society, the earliest of his publications —“The 
editor is satisfied that a mind which has no re- 
straint from a sense of its own weakness, of its 
subordinate rank in the creation, and of the ex- 
treme danger of letting the imagination loose 
upon some subjects, may very plausibly attack 
everything the most excellent and venerable ; 
that 1t would not be difficult to criticize the crea- 
tion itself ; and that if we were to examine the 
divine fabrics by our ideas of reason and fitness, 
and to use the same method of attack by which 
some men have assaulted revealed religion, we 
might, with as good colour, and with the same 
success, make the wisdom and power of God in 
his creation appear to many no better than fool- 
ishneas.” 

While one great mind had thus been prepared 
at the fitting crisis, to advocate the principles on 
which the stability of the British constitution 1s 
founded and its laws administered, and raising 
an effectual appeal against those anarchical doc- 
trines by which they would have been subverted, 
another was in training to illustrate those princi- 
ples on which the commercial prosperity of the 
mation is based, and by which its wealth and 
power might be augmented and perpetuated. 
This was the task of Adam Smith, the author 
of the Wealth of Nations. Born in Scotland in 
1723, educated in Scotland and afterwards in 
England, and appointed successively to two chairs 
in the university of Glasgow, the one of logic, the 
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other of ethics, he had ample opportunity for the 
development of those theories by which senates 
and statesmen were to be directed in what consti- 
tutes the true prosperity of kingdoms. It was in 
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his lectures as professor that the first sketch of 
these was unfolded; and they were afterwards 
matured by a year’s residence in Paris, at a time 
when political economy was the great question of 
the day His first work, which he published in 
1759, was his “Theory of Moral Sentiment, or, 
an essay towards an analysis of the principles by 
which men naturally judge concerning the con- 
duct and character, first of their neighbour, and 
afterwards of themselves ,” but able though this 
production was, and sufficient to establish his 
name among the highest of ethical writers, 1t was 
not yet the vocation upon which his affections 
had long been set, and by which his name was 
to descend to posterity This great object of his 
life was achieved 1n 1776, after years of solitary 
meditation and study in the obscure town of 
Kirkcaldy, when he produced the Inquiry ento the 
Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Natvons. 
How necessary such a work was, will be evident 
to any one who thinks of the vague theories and 
random experiments by which mercantile policy 
had hitherto been characterized The meresym- 
bolsor representatives of abundance, the shadows 
of wealth, had been mistaken for the substance ; 
and nations and communities were supposed to 
possess all things, if they had enough of gold and 
silver. The facta, therefore, which Adam Smith 
sought to establish were, that money’s worth, and 
not money itself, is the real wealth of a nation— 
that the only source of wealth is labour—and 
that labour is productive when it is devoted to 
manufactures and commerce, as well as to agri- 
culture. He illustrated the superior advantages 
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derived from the division of labour; and the ex- 
pediency of every nation to devote itself to its 
own means and produce, as well as every indivi- 
dual to his own sphere and capacity ; and showed, 
that what is prudence in the conduct of any 
private family, can scarcely be folly in that of a 
great kingdom. Along with these principles, 
hitherto so much lost sight of in the agricultural 
and commercial pursuits of nations, he advocated 
unlimited freedom of trade; and proved that all 
restrictions, either upon the internal or external 
commerce of a country, are absurd in principle 
and pernicious in their consequences The 
Wealth of Natvons descended upon the political 
world like a new revelation; 1t became the text- 
book of the British senate, and was soon trans- 
lated into all the languages of Europe. Before 
his death, also, which occurred in 1790, Adam 
Smith had the happiness to witness the success 
of those principles of commercial freedom which 
he had so ably advocated, for already they were 
beginning to influence our national counsels, and 
be recognized in other countries, as the true 
sources of national prosperity. 

The present age, which was so prolific of dis- 
tinguished men in every department of intellect, 
also abounded in historians , and of these, David 
Hume, as the historian of England, merits prior- 
ity of notice He was born in Edinburgh, so 
early as 1711, and in 1739 had published 
his remarkable work, the 7reatuse on Human 
Nature, which ten years after was reproduced 1n 
a new form, under the title of Philosophical 
Essays concerning Human Understanding. It 
‘was a most ingenious and plausible, but cold and 
misanthropical system of philosophy, which pro- 
mused neither comfort for this world nor happi- 
ness beyond it, and the sceptical spirit of which 
was happily too late for British somety, already 
under the reaction of a better religious spirit. 
In 1742 he published his Zssays, Moral and 
Philosophical, which, by the more general inter- 
est of their subjects, and superior gracefulness 
of style, were better suited to the public taste, so 
that their reception consoled him for the fate of 
his other work, which, in his own words, “fell 
dead-born from the press, without reaching such 
distinction as even to excite a murmur among the 
zealota.” In 1751 Hume published his Jnquery 
concerning the Principles of Morals; and in 1752 
his Political Discourses Occupying now a very 
high place both as metaphysician and political 
economist, David Hume came forth to the world 
in the character of an historian, by the publica- 
tion, in 1752, of the first volume of the History 
of England, comprising the period from the ac- 
cession of James I. to the death of Charles L.; 
this was followed by the second volume in 1756, 
containing the continuation of events onward to 
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the Revolution; and the third in 1759, which was 
occupied with the reigns of the Tudor sovereigns. 
Of the fate of this new work, about the success 
of which he was very sanguine at the outset, he 
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gives the following account .—“I thought that I 

was the only historian that had at once neglected 

present power, interest, and authority, and the 

cry of popular prejudices; and as the subject 
was suited to every capacity, I expected propor- 

tional applause But miserable was my disap- 
pointment; I was assailed by one cry of reproach, 
disapprobation, and even detestation; English, 

Scottish, and Insh, Whig and Tory, churchman 
and sectary, freethinker and religionist, patriot 

and courtier, united in their rage against the man 
who had presumed to shed a generous tear for 
the fate of Charles I. and the Earl] of Strafford ; 
and after the first ebullitions of their fury were 
over, what was still more mortifying, the book 
seemed to sink into oblivion.” All this outcry of 
every party was nothing more than what might 
have been expected from the anti-Jacobitical 
spirit of the age, and from the cold unsympathiz- 
ing style with which he had treated the events 
of a period in which religion formed the prevail- 
ing element. Of the fate of the second volume 
he says, “ This performance happened to give less 
displeasure to the Whigs, and was better received. 
It not only rose itself, but helped to buoy up its 
unfortunate brother.” In 1761, Hume published 
the two remaining volumes of his history, con- 
taining the whole narrative of events previous to 
the accession of the Tudors, which were received, 
he says, “with tolerable, and but tolerable suc- 
cess.” This indifference of the reading public 
gradually abated; the intrinsic merits of the 
work at last compelled the general suffrage ; and 
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for a time Hume's History of England became 
the established standard, until a wider range of 
historical research and more liberal state of po- 
litical feeling had made his chief statements more 
than questionable, as well as every apology for 
ultra-Toryism no longer worthy of a hearing 
While Hume was employed in writing a his- 
tory of England, another, a distinguished country- 
man of his own, was performing the same service 
for Scotland. This was Wilham Robertson, 
D.D, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, and 
principal of the university of that city, whom 
we have already noticed as an able and influential 
leader of the Scottish church in its General As- 
sembly His first great aim was a History of 
Scotland, during the reigns of Mary and James 
VI, and this work he prosecuted for years 1n the 
retired and unobtrusive situation of a country 
clergyman, until 1t was published in 1759. The 
elegance of style and lucidness of arrangement 
by which it was distinguished, soon threw into 
the shade those antiquated and fragmentary na- 
tional histories upon which Scotland had hitherto 
depended , and Dr Robertson enjoyed his success 
not only in substantial profit, but also in prefer- 
ment to the highest ofhces for which a Scottish 
presbyter could be ehgmble. Encouraged by this 
success, he threw himself with full ardour into 
the hterary field he had chosen; and after care- 
ful thought, selected for his next attempt a Hs- 
tory of the Regn of Charles V, which he fin- 
ished in 1769, and published in three volumes 
quarto. The success of this work was even 
greater than that of his Scottish history, and his 
fame as an historian was spread over France as 
well as England, by an excellent translation of his 
Charles V' into the French tongue. He would 
now have attempted a history of England, to 


which he was urged not only by the requests of | vitality 


his literary friends, but the wishes of his sove- 
reign; but this design, from causes which have 
not been explained, Dr Robertson afterwards 
abandoned. This failure of intention, however, 
was compensated by his History of America, which 
was published 1n 1777, and by which the celebrity 
he had already acquired was fully supported, if 
not increased. ‘His last work was an Historical 
Disqursitron concerning the Knowledge which the 
Ancients had of Indva, and the Progress of Trade 
wth that Country prior to the Discovery of the 
Cape of Good Hope, which was published 1n 1791, 
the year previous to his death. 

With the names of Hume and Robertson that 
of Gibbon will occur, to complete the triumvirate 
of distinguished historians which the present age 
produced. Edward Gibbon was born at Putney 
in Surrey, a.p. 1737. Born and educated a Pro- 
teatant, he went over to the Church of Rome, 
and after remaming for some time in that com- 
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munion, he resiled into his former Protestantisth. 
The worth of these conversions and reconversions 
can be tested by his works, which are impreg- 
nated throughout with hostility to the Christian 
faith at large. His extensive reading and pro- 
found classical scholarship were aided by his 
study of war, both ancient and modern, into 
which he entered with avidity, in consequence 
of holding the commission of major 1n a militia 
regiment His taste, learning, and talents having 
eminently fitted him for the work of an lustorian, 
nothing but the choice of a congenial subject 
was needed—and this was supplied by accident. 
Being at Rome on the 15th of October, 1764, it 
was while he was musing among the ruins of the 
Capitol, and while the bare-footed friars were 
singing vespers in the temple of Jupiter, that he 
suddenly conceived the idea of writing the De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire Although 
he did not commence the work until ten years 
afterwards, the project had never been lost sight 
of, and the whole of the Decline and Fall was 
completed and published by the middle of 1788. 
The appearance of the first portion of the work, 
which was 1n a quarto volume, excited universal 
attention, not only by 1ts remarkable eloquence 
and learning, but its unfair and insidious account 
of the rise and progress of Christianity ; and keen 
exposures of its misrepresentations were written 
by able writers of different churches, who were 
at one on this occasion in defence of their common 
faith. Guibbon’s great historical work, which will 
always continue to form a portion of popular 
reading, is now well understood both in its merits 
and defects With scholarship of no ordinary 
kind, he imparted to ages of darkness, and to 
actors and events that had been forgot, the 
beauty of sunshine, and the animation of moving 
But even this eloquence becomes cloy- 
ing from 1ts richness, and fatiguing from its bigh- 
toned continuity, so that the reader would fain 
enjoy the changes of descent and rest, if his author 
would but vouchsafe him the indulgence. And 
what shall we say of Gibbon’s covert and most 
disingenuous attacks upon Christianity? It 1s 
enough to state that these have been too fully 
exposed to be dangerous, and that even in a dis- 
passionate literary estimate of the Decline and 
Fall, they are in bad taste, and constitute the 
chief blemishes of the work. I¢t will be agreed 
on all hands, and by every class of readers, that 
had he hated Christianity less virulently, he 
would have been a better historian. 

The present period was eminently an age of 
historical writing in Britain, while the range it 
commanded was all but universal both in town 
and country The names of its authors, however, 
are so numerous, that we can only afford room 
for a few who come nearest the excellence of the 
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three we have already mentioned, and who, but 
for them, would have occupied a conspicuous 
piace in the historical literature of our country. 
The first in point of time was Lord Lyttleton, 
who, 1n 1764-7, produced the History of the Life 
of Henry 11., a work not only of great accuracy, 
on account of the minute and extensive research 
of the author into the best old authorities, but 
the interest which he imparted to the record of 
a period hitherto disregarded, but during which 
the English constitution was successfully strug- 
gling into existence. A still higher service was 
rendered to his own country by Sir David Dal- 
rymple, Lord Hailes, who, in 1776-9, wrote the 
Annals of Scotland, from the accession of Mal- 
eolm Canmore, to the accession of the house of 
Stuart, a work in which his antiquarian research 
and critical sagacity threw hght upon many im- 
portant particulars in Scottish history which had 
hitherto been misunderstood orobscured. Another 
historian, whose works are still popular, was Dr. 
Robert Watson, who, 1n 1777, wrote the History 
of the Rewn of Philip IT. of Spain, as a sequel to 
Robertson’s Charles V, and subsequently the 
first four books of the reign of Philip III, asa 
eontinuation of his previous history, but which 
he did not live to complete. To these may be 
added Leland and Warner, who wrote histories 
of Ireland; Dr. Adam Ferguson, author of an 
Essay on the History of Cwil Socrety, and the 
History of the Progress and the Termination of the 
Roman Republic; and Holwell and Orme, who 
wrote histories of the foundation and progress 
of the British empire in India. A laborious, ac- 
eurate, and judicious writer of this period, also, 
was Dr. Robert Henry, author of the History of 
Great Britain, from the invasion of Julius Ceesar 
to the death of Henry VIII, in five volumes 
quarto, a sixth being also published after hisdeath. 
The plan of this writer in treating his subject 
was both bold and original. Conceiving that the 
great object of history was to give an account of 
the people as well as of the kingdom, and of in- 
tellectual and moral progress as well as military 
and political changes, he divided each period of 
his work into seven chapters or segments, to each 
of which a separate subject was assigned. Thus, 
independently of the civil and military transac- 
tions of each epoch, there was a chapter devoted 
exclusively to its ecclesiastical history; a third 
to its peculiar forms of government, laws, and 
administration of justice; a fourth to the pro- 
gress of learning; a fifth to that of arts and 
manufacture; a sixth to the history of commerce; 
and a seventh to the manners and customs by 
which the period was characterized. This plan, 
although it comprised a complete history of the 
people as well as the nation, and a distinct view 
of their suecessive steps of progress in every dé- 
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partment of moral, social, and intellectual life, 
was found so cumbrous of management and s0 
prolix in its details, that with the exception of 
Dr. Rankin’s History of France—a work that was 


' born unnoticed, and died without a sign—ano at- 


tempt was made to imitate 1t until the appear- 
ance of the Pictorial History of England. This 
mode of writing history, when deprived of its 
cumbrousness, will perhaps be ultimately recog- 
nized and adopted as the best; and the obliga- 
tions which we owe to Henry for the discovery, 
although so long unfelt, will at last be freely and 
gratefully acknowledged. 

Towards the close of this period many other 
writers appeared, not only in the department of 
history, but alao of theology, ethics, and politics, 
a few of whom we can only mention, and that, 
too, merely by name. Among the most distin- 
guished of those who wrote on the doctrines 
or evidences of Christianity, were Bishops Wat- 
son, Horsley, and Porteous; Doctors Campbell, 
Macknight, and Blair; and, greater than them 
all, Dr. Paley, whose Elements of Moral and Po- 
letecal Philosophy, Hore Pauline, View of the 
Evidence of Christianity, and Natural Theology 
became standard works in their several depart- 
ments. In politica was the noted Thomas Paine, 
whose ignorance was counterbalanced by 1m- 
mense assumption, and a clear, vigorous English 
style, and whose writings were popular incentives 
to mischief during the revolutionary period—and 
Mary Wolstonecraft, as keen an advocate for the 
nghts of women, as Paine for the mghts of man. 
There was also Godwin, her husband, who in 
1793 produced his Jnguiry concerning Polrtroal 
Justice, and rts Influence on General Virtue and 
Happiness, and who afterwards threw the whole 
force of his genius into philosophical novel-writ- 
ing, by which he found he could more success- 
fully disseminate his opinions than by formal 
disquisitions and essays. Last of all, may be men- 
tioned the formidable name of Malthus, who ap- 
peared on the field at the close of this period like 
a comet in the horizon of political literature— 

** With fear of change 
Perplexing monarchs ,” 
and whose theories of superabundant populations, 
compared with the means of subsistence, have 
continued to agitate the hearts of provident 
statesmen without pause or mitigation to the 
present hour. 

In passing to the poetry of this period, we find 
abundance of that mechanical sing-song which 
the imitators of Pope had introduced, and which 
was all the more prolific, as it could be written 
without the aid of poetical inspiration. It was 
nothing more, indeed, than veruification, which 
any one could produce who had a tolerable ear, 
and could count syllables upon his fingers, let 
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the muse be as obstinate as she might. In this 
manner Dean Swift's well-known receipt for the 
manufacture of an epic was no caricature, but 
a sober reality, descriptive of not a few heroic 
poems that had been, and were still, inflicted on 
the public without diffidence or compunction 

But even before this period commenced, such 
works as Thomson's Seasons and Young’s Night 
Thoughts vadicated the coming of a better age, 
and the poetry of Johnson and Goldsmith con- 
firmed the promise. The present, indeed, was a 
transition period, wherein the struggle was going 
on through which the poetical era of Anne was 
to be superseded by that of the nineteenth cen- 
tury —a great intellectual revolution that had 
directed the mind into new and more important 
paths, and which was certain to revert with 
double vigour to the mere elegances of hfe, after 
its substantialities had been secured. And yet, 
the present age was not without its fair number 
of genuine poets, whose productions still survive, 
and whose names are worthy of notice, although 
the prevailing bias was more 1n favour of practi- 
cal science and didactic philosophy. With these 
preliminary and general remarks, we proceed to 
individual notices of the chief poetical produc- 
tions of this practical, reasoning, and inquiring 
era of British history. 

As belonging both to the past and present 
period, because they lived in both, and have 
not been previously mentioned, we begin with 
Gray and Glover, poets of different character and 
excellence, though each was distinguished 1n his 
separate walk. Thomas Gray was born in 1716, 
and died in 1781 Seldom has an English poet 
been so learned, or one whose learning made him 
so fastidious ; and on this last account, his poetry 
18 80 scanty, as to be contained in a few pages. 
And yet, each production 1s in iteelf an unrivalled 
gem, the richness of which may well compensate 
for its smallness, The chief of these are his 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard, and the ‘‘ Bard;” 
and never was there auch an anxious selection of 
words and delicate fingering of syllables, combined 
with such true poetical fervour, as was manifested 
in these wonderful poems. This character also 
extends to Gray’s other productions, not even ex- 
cepting his “ Ode on the Death of a Cat,” and the 
“Long Story”—poems in which he tned to lay 
aside his wonted solemnity and pomp for a hght, 
hilarious style, and succeeded heyond expectation. 
After having shown how well he was fitted to 
occupy one of the highest places in poetry, 1f he 
would but boldly advance and occupy it, Gray, 
m 1768, was appointed to the professorship of 
history in the university of Cambridge. But 
notwithstanding his great scholarship and exten- 
sive knewledge, which fully qualified him for the 
office, the same fastidiousness which made his 
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poetical productions so few, still continued to 
haunt him ; and he died three years after his ap- 
pointment, of mere fretfulneas at his continual 
resolution to write a course of lectures, coupled 
with his mability to commence the task. Of 
Richard Glover, a brief mention will suffice. He 
was born in London im 1712; and while cultivat- 
ing his poetical powers, which he had began to 
manifest in early boyhood, he pursued the occu- 
pation of a Hamburg merchant, in which he 
rose to wealth and influence His chef produc- 
tion was the epic poem of “ Leonidas,” founded on 
the Persian invasion of Greece and the fall of the 
hero of Thermopyle, and as he had been a 
champion of popular liberty, and supporter of 
the Whig party, the latter could do no less than 
laud his poem, which they extolled as equal to 
Homer’s J2iad = This almost insane cry was con- 
tinued for some years, and in the heyday of his 
fame, Glover wrote the tragedy of ‘ Boadicea,” 
which was favourably received in Drury Lane 
Theatre ; and“Medea,”a dramatic poem adapted 
from the tragedies of the same name by Euripides 
and Seneca, and modelled in the same form, with 
theancientchorus But worksthat were praised 80 
far beyond their due, and for mere party purposes, 
were as disproportionably underrated by the 
generation that succeeded; and notwithstanding 
its intrinsic merits, which make 1¢ still worth a 
perusal, there are scarcely perhaps three persons 
in the present day who have read Glover's “ Leo- 
nidas” Another poet of the last and present 
period, and whose merits are too great to be over- 
looked, was Mark Akenside, who was born in 
1721, and educated at the universities of Edin- 
burgh and Leyden, where he acquired an amount 
of classical learning that was rare among the 
poets of the day. At the early age of twenty- 
three he wrote his chief poem, the “Pleasures of 
Imagination,” which Pope, who saw it in manu 
script, declared to be the production of no every- 
day writer, and which Samuel Johnson lauded 
as “an example of great felicity of genius, and 
uncommon amplitude of acquisitions; of a young 
mind stored with images, and much exercised in 
combining and comparing them.” Profound meta- 
physical abstractions and philosophical disquisi- 
tions have seldom been illustrated with such 
poetical imagery, or expressed in such sounding, 
magnificent language, as in the “ Pleasures of Im- 
agination ,” and hence the work, which at first 
enjoyed a boundiess populanty, was not thrown 
aside, when the romantic school of poetry arose, 
but continued to be prized by those whose estima- 
tion was of best account, until the more attractive 
writings of Wordsworth superseded it. Besides 
this poem, Akenside produced a collection of 
lyrics ; but these, with the exception of a “ Hymn 
to the Naiads,” are cold and uninteresting. 
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Of the other poeta, the predecessors of the 
modern school, who were living in the earher 
part of this period, and who gained a poetical 
reputation that endured during their day, a few 
names are worthy of being particularized. Of 
these was William Mason, a clergyman, whd 
was born in 1725, and died in 1797. He wasthe 
friend of Gray, whom he devoutly imitated, and 


whose poetical defects he exaggerated, without | 
Ac- , 


being able to rise to his fire and fervour. 
cordingly, though he had great merits of his 
own, as may be seen in his dramatic poems of 
*Caractacus” and “Elfrida,” which were formed 
upon the Greek model, his reputation was soon 
absorbed in the superior merits of the author of 
the “Bard,” whom he so implicitly followed. An- 
other poet was William Wilkie, professor of natu- 
ral philosophy in the university of St. Andrews, 
and author of the “Epigoniad,” an epic poem, in 
which he selected the siege of Thebes for his sub- 
ject, and the predecessors of the Homeric heroes 
for his actors Nothing could exceed the extra- 
vagant commendations with which this poem 
was received: it was thought equal even to the 
Itad, of which it was scarcely a faint, dying echo. 
But throughout the whole work, there is nothing 
that rises above mere common-place rhyme, ex- 
cept the single episode descriptive of the death 
of Hercules. <A greatly superior poet to either 
Mason or Wilkie, was James Beattie, professor 
of philosophy in the university of Aberdeen, 
who in 1770 wrote the highly popular “Essay on 
Truth,” in refutation of the scepticism of David 
Hume, and in the following year completed his 
reputation, by publishing the poem of the “ Min- 
strel.” It was by this last production, so elevated 
by moral feeling, and beautified by poetical im- 
agery and stately melodious versification, rather 
than his philosophical prose works, that he 
secured a permanent distinction. Nor must 
William Falconer, the bard of the ocean, be over- 
looked in these notices He was born in Edin- 
burgh in 1730, the son of parents in humble life, 
and after a scanty, desultory education, betook 
himself to the life of a sailor, and was shipwrecked 
off Cape Colonna, where the whole crew, except 
himself and two sailors, perished. Born a poet, 
and having such experience of storm and wreck 
as few poets have enjoyed, Falconer conceived 
the happy thought of adopting his disaster for 
his theme; and in 1762 he published the “Ship- 
wreck,” a work which none but a sailor could 
have produced. And never were the mancuvres 
of a ship, or the rough phraseology of the sea, 
more strikingly depicted, or more harmoniously 
expressed, nor the miseries of a shipwreck more 
pathetically brought before the comprehensions 
of ordinary landsmen, than in this poem, which 
took the public by surprise, and became an uni- 
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verzal favourite. Encouraged by his success, Fal- 
coner attempted a few short poetical pieces, chiefly 
on political subjects ; but ashore, his genius had 
a sailor's awkwardness, and could find no sea- 
room or chart amidst these land hurricanes, so 
that, beyond his “Tempest,” not a stanza that he 
has produced is worthy of notice. The sea that 
had cradled and nursed him, and whose varieties 
he had so well described, was finally his grave; 
for in 1769 he embarked as purser on board the 
Aurora East Indiaman, which perished with all 
her crew on her voyage to the East Indies. 

In contrast to Falconer was Charles Churchill, 
a poet to whom satire was absolute sustenance, 
and political commotion the breath of life. Al- 
though educated for the church, in which in 
due time he obtained a living, his restless, eccen- 
tric disposition unfitted him for clerical decencies 
and restraints, so that when he found he could 
subsist independent of its emoluments, he aban- 
doned the profession He commenced the career 
of poet at the age of thirty; and iu the short 
course of four years, and amidst a life of reckless 
dissipation, he produced an amount of poetry 
remarkable both for quantity and talent The 
chief of these were the “ Rosciad,” the first of his 
published works, in 1761, a desperate attack on 
the principal theatrical managers and actors of 
the period , tne “Apology,” a reply to the critics 
who assailed him , “ Night,” an excuse for his noc- 
turnal adventures, which were by no means worthy 
of justification; the “Prophecy of Famine,” a 
fierce and stinging mvective against the Scots; 
the “‘ Author,” asatire on pedants and pedagogues , 
and the “Candidate” He also assisted Wilkes, 
and contributed several papers to the Worth 
Briton. Besides being regarded as the very 
Dryden of modern poetry, he was extravagantly 
lauded as the scourge of tyrants, and generous 
champion of liberty. This judgment, however, 
a succeeding generation refused toconfirm His 
poetry is vigorous, but rough and unmusical, and 
ita chief pungency is derived from personal and 
political hatred, to which he gave unlimited scope 
His themes, also, being of a local and temporary 
character, secured present popularity at the ex- 
pense of permanence, and no one now, who reads 
his pages, can be moved by his abuse either of 
particular men and their measures, or of whole 
communities. In this way, for instance, his 
satire of Scottish poverty is utterly pointless, be- 
cause no longer applicable. Such was the result 
of talents which, if carefully cultivated and wisely 
applied, might have raised him to a distinguished 
place among the best poets of our country, but 
which served no better purpose than to aid in 
breaking the thraldom of the old school of poetry, 
and pointing to that new and better path into 
which our literature was about to enter. 
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The last distinguished poet of the artificial 
school, in whom the reign of Pope may be said 
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overlooked. This craving and hope suggested the 
mode of supply: if the desired matemals could 


to have expired, was Dr. Erasmus Darwin. He | not be found, they might at least be created. 
was born at Elton, near Newark, in 1731, edu- , Upon this idea Ireland proceeded, when he auda- 
cated at Cambridge and Edinburgh, and settled ; ciously forged a play, and certain verses, which 


as physician at Lichfield, in which town he is 
stated to have been of great service to the poor. 
Although he must long have cultivated his poeti- 
cal talent, he did not manifest 1t to the world tall 
he had attained the ripe age of fifty, when he 
published the first part of the “Botanic Garden,” 
in 1781, and the other two parts at intervals, ten 
years afterwards. This singular poem, by its 
length, its learning, and the careful elaboration 
of 1ts poetry, fully justifies the lateness of its ap- 
pearance, and the long period required for its 
completion Instead of easy, spontaneous writ- 
ing, it resembles engraving upon steel, where 
every line, every touch seems the result of care- 
ful, laborious application , and when finished, 1t 
1s seen to be a cold, hard, glittering and metallic 
engraving, instead of a ductile pamting upon 
canvas, or light graceful sketch upon paper. 
And yet, the “ Botanic Garden,” although so artifi- 
cial 1n 1ts construction, 1s by no means devoid of 
poetical beauty its Rosicrucian machinery of 
gnomes, sylphs, and nymphs 1s full of ethereal 
brightness; many of 1ts individual portions dis- 
play a high degree of imagination and power of 
poetical delineation, while every lime 1s polished, 
stately, and dignified. But still, it 1s the coldest 
of poems, and whatever beauty 1t may possess 18 
counterbalanced by its total want of vitality. 
This, and the scientific character of the work, 
has, in spite of its merits, consigned it to ob- 
livion, and the “Botanic Garden” 1s only known 
in the present day by a few detached extracts 

A perception had for some time been evidently 
growing upon the public mind, that the artificial 
school of poetry established by Pope had become 
effete, and that an important change was neces- 
sary both in its form and spirit, to suit the new 
character of the age But what was to be the 
nature of that change? The experiment had yet 
to be made, and until this could be effected, the 
lovers of poztry were fain to escape from the 
monotonous sing-song of the day, to the rude and 
rugged ballads of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, which were now eagerly sought in all 
directions, and finally collected by Percy in his 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. But this 
supply was soon exhausted, and after every scrap 
of the olden balladism had been worn out, the cry 
and craving for more could not be satisfied. In 
this dilemma it occurred to some, that al/ the 
works of the ancient higher poets of England had 
not yet been given to the world—that a careful 
research might still bring to light some choice 
treasures of this nature which our ancestors had 


he palmed upon the world as the early produc- 
tions of Shakspeare. Daring though the attempt 
was to mumic the greatest of poets, there was a 
general willingness to be deceived; and there 
were not a few in the literary world who, for a 
time, mistook these wretched counters for vent- 
able coin Such was also the attempt of Chatter- 
ton, although upon a more modest scale, who pre- 
tended that he had discovered the long lost poems 
of Rowley, a poet of the fifteenth century, and 
gave, as such, a mass of smoke-dried MSS. 
which he had fumigated for the purpose, and 
filled with better poetry, perhaps, than Rowley 
himself, if such a person existed, could have writ- 
ten. But dexterously though either fraud was 
executed, and enthusiastically though each was 
welcomed by those who would enjoy the luxury 
of being cheated, the 1mposture could not sustain 
the sifting analysis to which 1t was subjected ; 
and that detection followed which branded Ire- 
land as a hterary felon, and drove poor Chatter- 
ton into suicide. 

But a more dexterous, as well as more fortu- 
nate reviver of the long lost poetry of the past, 
‘was James Macpherson, the translator of Ossian’s 
Poems. Born a highlander, in the county of In- 
verness (A.D 1738), and educated at the colleges 
of Aberdeen and Edinburgh, he indicated at the 
age of twenty his ambition for literary distinction, 
by publishing his poem of the “ Highlander,” m 
81x cantos, which proved a failure. Thuis, instead 
of deterring him from any further attempt, only 
changed his mode of procedure, and after an 
interval of two years he published a work, entitled 
“Fragments of Ancient Poetry, collected in the 
Highlands of Scotland, and translated from the 
Gaelic or Erse Language.” The whole literary 
world was astonished and delighted at the publi- 
cation. 1t was a new mine of rich poetry that 
had hitherto been undiscovered, as well as a new 
and important chapter added to the history of 
Europe. It showed that the Celts of Scotland at 
an early period had been the most primitive and 
natural, as well as the most imaginative and 
heroic of ancient tribes, whose valour was supe- 
ror, and whose refinement was at least equal to 
that of the Homeric ages. And what though 
emtics might cavil about the authenticity of 
these “Fragments?” They were oral, not written 
communications. they were in a language inac- 
ceasible to criticism, and about a people still un- 
explored by historical research. Every Celt, also, 
felt himself bound to maintain their genuineness, 
when they so greatly aggrandized his ancestors 
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and country. Thus, granting that they were 
merely forgeries and nothing more, the fraud 
was of all but impossible detection. So felt 
Macpherson—and he laughed at his detractors. 
A subscription waa raised to equip him for a 
mission to the Highlands, that he might gather 
more of these valuable remains; and, as might 
be expected, he was successful The result was, 
that in 1762 he published “ Fingal. an ancient 
Epic Poem, in six books; together with several 
other Poems, composed by Ossian, the son of 
Fingal; translated from the Gaelic.” The en- 
thusiasm that had been awakened by his former 
translations was now raised to absolute delirium; 
“Fingal” was translated into almost every lan- 
guage of Europe; and amidst the universal praise, 
the objections of the sceptical were scarcely heard. 
Here 1t would have been wise to stop short; but 
such success was too much for even the utmost 
of worldly wisdom; and accordingly, in the fol- 
lowing year (1763), Macpherson repeated his at- 
tempts, by publishing “ Temora, in eight books, 
with other Poems, by Ossian.” But already the 
world had begun to pause; a suspicion was 
gathering and gaining ground among the learned 
that they had been deceived by a mere mirage 
or fata morgana; and this was heightened by 
the conduct of Macpherson, who drew himself 
up with an air of offended virtue, and refused all 
further explanation. The controversy that suc- 
ceeded upon the authenticity of these poems of 
Ossian can scarcely yet be said to be fully settled; 
and the most commonly received opinion 18, that 
only their groundwork and foundation was gen- 
uine, while the superstructure was wholly the 
work of Macpherson. 

An herculean task in intellect was now to be 
effected. The old school of poetry was to be 
swept away, and a new established. But by 
what daring innovator was the change to be com- 
menced? Both boldness and genius, and these 
in the highest degree, were demanded for the 
task ; and they were found in a quarter which 
the strictest search would have overlooked. A 
recluse of feminine gentleness, who trembled at 
the sight of society, and during his whole life 
had sought to shun it—whose every nerve tingled 
at the slightest touch of emotion, and whose brain 
was the morbid abode of unreal fears that would 
not be quieted, and a gloom that could not be 
dispersed —was the man by whom the onset was 
to be made, and the new unknown path explored. 

William Cowper, for whom this high destiny 
‘was reserved, was bornat Berkhampastead in Hert- 
fordshire, aD. 1731. At the age of six he lost 
his mother, whom he ever after remembered with 
the most intense affection, and whose decease, in 
the well-known poem on “ Receiving his Mother's 
Picture,” he has bewailed in such deep tender- 
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ness as few parental departures have called forth. 
This deprivation, and the rough tyranny of his 
schoolfellows at Westminster, so deeply preyed 
upon his delicate, susceptible mind, as to confirm 
the nervous timidity by which he was ever after- 
wards haunted. He served an apprenticeship 
to the profession of the law, and completed his 
course in the Inner Temple; but the buoyant 
intellectual society with whom he associated was 
more in accordance with his taste than dry sta- 
tutes and chamber counsellors. At the age of 
thirty-four his nervous timidity was still so pre- 
dominant as to unfit him for general businegs ; 
but the interest of his fmends procured for him 
the appointment of clerk of the journals to the 
House of Lords, in the hope that his personal 
appearance in the house would not be required 

But there had been some opposition to his ap- 
pointment; it was necessary for him to be pre- 
sent, to have it confirmed; and the idea of such 
an ordeal, combined with his preparations to meet 
it, brought his latent disease to the crisis, so that 
when the period arrived, he was reduced to help- 
less insanity His disease took the form of re- 
hgious horror, under which he regarded himself 
as eternally lost, and even when this night of 
terrible darkness had passed away, it was suc- 
ceeded by a melancholy gloom that remained 
with him during life, and unfitted him not only 
for business, but the ordinary intercourse of so- 
ciety. But kind friends were at hand, who tended 
and comforted him to the close of his sorrowful 
existence, and it was under their encouragement 
that he was induced to betake himself to poetry, 
as the best solace of his malady. It was his 
natural tendency, and at the late age of fifty he 
became a poet. And well was it for his fame, as 
well as for English poetry at large, that the com- 
mencement had been so long deferred . for nearly 
twenty years Cowper had read 1n his retirement 
no poetical works; and when he commenced to 
write, it was with the unbiassed mind of one in 
whose remembrance the old models had faded 
away, and who must commence anew, aud upon 
his own inspiration. In 1782 he published a 
volume containing the poems entitled “Table 
Talk,” the “ Progress of Error,” “‘ Truth,” “ Ex- 
postulation,” “Hope,” “Chanty,” “Conversation,” 
and “ Retirement.” Their independent strength 
and sturdiness of character, as well as startling 
originality, so different from the old-established 
rule, took the world by surprise, and criticism 
was afraid to pronounce its verdict, netwith- 


| standing the obvious merits of this new atrain of 


poetry. His next production was the “Task,” a 
poem of still higher excellence, and by which his 
reputation was established, not only as one of the 
most original, but also one of the of 
English poets. It was written at the suggestion 
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of his affectionate friend, Lady Austen, qand pub- 
lished in 1784. About the same time, also, he 
wrote the story of “John Gilpin ,” and how this 
most humorous of poems should have been the 
production of one in whom such deep melancholy 
was a confirmed, incurable disease, would have 
been incomprehensible, did we not know that an 
extreme can beget its opposite as if by a law of 
nature, and that the clearest, mernest laugh, 
amidst a joyous circle, can often issue from the 
heart that 1s breaking. It was not, therefore, a 
thing unreasonable that this one outburst of mer- 
riment on the part of Cowper, amidst the whole 
course of a long life of sadness, should have been 
so transcendent and so contagious, or that it should 
have been immediately succeeded by shame, and 
the fear that he had been guilty of an act of sinful 
levity. In 1791 Cowper published his translation 
of Homer; but the very fidelity with which 1t was 
executed, made 1t contrast unfavourably with the 
modernized Homer of Pope, to which the English 
taste had been previously conformed Thepoetical 
writings of Cowper are numerous, and the manly, 
vigorous, healthy spumt by which they are per- 
vaded throughout, independent of their other 
high qualities, gives no indication of the sick, de- 
spairing mood in which they were written, or the 
sufferings of which they were the solace And 
seldom have the lessons of virtue and religion 
been inculcated with such uncompromising fidel- 
ity, so that Cowper was a poetical reformer in 
the best sense of the term. He died in 1800, 
but a host of able followers and successors were 
at hand to complete the revolution which he had 
commenced. Of these George Crabbe had begun 
in the track of Cowper himself, so early as 1783. 
Wordsworth had published his “ Lyrical Ballads” 
two years before Cowper’s death, and Coleridge 
had contributed to the series. The “ Pleasures 
of Hope” was published in 1799. Scott, Hogg, 
Southey, and Moore were already grown to man- 
hood, and had either preluded to the public ear, 
or were ready to enter into the field. All gave 
assurance that the early part of the nineteenth 
century was to be signalized by a new era of 
Enghsh poetry, in which, whatever might other- 
wise be its merita, the old pedantry and man- 
nerism were to be discarded, and the empire of 
truth and nature restored. 

Of Scottish poetry it is now necessary to speak. 
Scotland, indeed, had contributed her share of 
poets, as the examples of James Thomson, Robert 
Blair, Armstrong, Wilkie, Falconer, Beattie, and 
Logan abundantly testify. But instead of culti- 
vatmg their own native Doric, and aiming at the 
character of national as well as original poets, they 
wrote in the language and spirit of England, with 
whose poets therefore they were identified. Thus 
the dialect of Scotland, neglected as unintellectual, 
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was already despised as barbarous and plebeian ; 
and in the course of a generation or two it would 
probably have disappeared even from among the 
uneducated of the land, to whose tender mereies 
it had been conmgned. But this fate, which Eng- 
lshmen and Scots alike would now be ready to 
deprecate, was averted hy the patriotism of a 
peasant bard—the Wallace of his despised and 
down-trodden native tongue—the one poet of a 
nation in whom its characteristic spirit finds its 
full utterance, and whose lays are of greater in- 
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fluence than laws and legislators Thus Robert 
Burns, the contemporary of Cowper, was more 
than the Cowper of Scotland. 

The leadimg events in the life of this great 
Scottish poet are so generally known as scarcely 
to require a passing allusion He was born 
January 25, 1759, and in a clay-built cottage 
in the parish of Alloway, Ayrshire Hhs father 
was a small farmer, who all his hfe had struggled 
with adversity, and the poet was born to poverty 
and toil, rendered tenfold more bitter by that op- 
pression which helpless poverty is so frequently 
compelled to endure. But this only invigorated 
the strong spimt which it could not crush,and con- 
firmed the peasant boy in that bold independence 
and hatred of tyranny which afterwards pervaded 
his verses with a blazing and cousuming flame. 
Born also a poet, and compelled as by a resistless 
destiny to yield to the impulse, the only question 
was the form of in which it should be 
expressed. With the exception of the poems of 
Ramsay and Ferguson, and the modernized ver- 
sion of Blind Harry's “ Wallace,” there was no 
poetry written in the Scottish dialect of the 
eighteenth century; and had Burns followed the 
example of the Scottish poets of his time, he 
would have contented himself with the cultivated 
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language of the south, and taken a place, perhaps, 
among the half-forgotten hundreds who consti- 
tute the third or fourth rate poets of England. 
But fortunately for his country and his own fame, 
his emotions were too impetuous, and his heart 
too young, to wait until they could be expressed 
in a style that was not wholly native to their 
origin; and therefore, while he commenced, as 
all young poets do, with love, it was love in 
earnest, and in the words with which he would 
have sued and won in prose—Scottish words of 
impassioned vehemence, attuned and arranged 
by poetical inspiration. The choice did not wait 
for deliberation. it was made at once, and con- 
firmed for ever. And who would wish that “Tam 
o Shanter,” or “Hallowe’en,” had rather been 
written in English? But though he commenced 
to write verses so early as his sixteenth year, the 
taste and ambition of Burns were of too high a 
character to be satisfied with juvenile proficiency, 
or eager to manifest it. On the contrary, he 
studied every book within his reach, making all 
which he perused subservient to his chosen vo- 
cation; and thus, when he was about to enter it, 
he was as well read in general literature as the 
ordinary gentlemen of the day, and better ac- 
quainted with the rules of “critic-craft,” especially 
in their application to poetry. Even when he 
had written those wonderful productions which 
perpetuate his name, 1t was accident that urged 
their publication. Still pursued by his adverse 
fortune, and having no hope of bettering his cir- 
cumstances at home, he resolved, like his coun- 
trymen, to renew the trial abroad, instead of 
yielding to defeat and despair, and had selected 
the West Indies as his field of enterprise. To 
raise funds for the payment of his passage, he 
published a collection of his poems in the obscure 
town of Kilmarnock. The money was raised, 
and he was bidding a mournful farewell to Scot- 
land, when his departure was suddenly arrested. 
A stray copy of his works, that were circulating 
amoung the Ayrshire peasantry like fire across 
the heath, had found its way to the blind old 
poet, Dr. Blacklock ; and alarmed at the thought 
that such a genius should be lost to Scotland and 
the world, the worthy doctor entreated Burns to 
forego his purpose, and come to Edinburgh, where 
his worth would be appreciated, and a better 
path opened up for him. Burns consented, and 
the whole course of his career was altered: in- 
stead of becoming a West India slave-driver or 
sugar-planter, should he have the good fortune 
to escape the yellow fever, he was now to take 
his place as the ornament of his country, and the 
first poet of the age. His further history until the 
close, a short interval of ten years, sufficed for 
the matchless poetry he produced, and the world- 
wide fame he has acquired. The fire that burned 
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within him ‘was too intense to be lasting; but 
while it burned, the work of a whole lifetime 
was accomplished. And as long as Scottish lips 
can sing, and a Scottish heart be alive to national 
feeling—nay, as long as the name of Scotland 
itself survives as an historical remembrance— his 
name will be hallowed with that of Wallace, and 
Bruce, and Knox, and his songs be cherished as 
noble incentives to manly independence, tender, 
pure-souled love, and heroic, self-devoted pa- 
triotism. And after this what needs there more?— 
** No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode — 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose) 

The bosom of his father, and his God.” 

Dramatic poetry, which had occupied the high- 
est place in our literature, had now sunk to the 
lowest, and after Johnson’s “Irene,” which proved 
a failure,and Home’s“ Douglas,” which was crown- 
ed with extravagant success, no tragedy worth no- 
tice was produced. This dearth was the less to be 
regretted, as 1t occasioned the revival of the old 
English dramas, which, under the prevalence of 
the artificial school of poetry, had been too greatly 
neglected. It may also be added that new paths 
had now been opened up for the highest intel- 
lects, and to which the public attention was more 
especially directed. But as the stage was still a 
place of public amusement, if no longer a school 
of instruction, there was an ample demand for 
comedy and farce, and accordingly with writers 
both male and female for these departments, the 
present period, more than any previous one, 
abounded. One of the best of these was Oliver 
Goldsmith, who excelled in this as he did in every 
other department. Garrick, Macklin, and Foote, 
all of them actors, and therefore best acquainted 
with the public taste and the mode of gratifying 
it, were successful farce and comedy writers. Of 
accomplished scholars, there was Colman the 
translator of Terence, and Murphy the translator 
of Tacitus, whose productions for the stage out- 
lived their more serious literary labours. The 
same may be said of Cumberland, whose come- 
dies of the “ West Indian,” “ Wheel of Fortune,” 
&c., can still command admiring audiences. But 
passing over the names of many other writers, 
whose light, dramatic sketches can still amuse, 
we are arrested by that of Sheridan, as eminent 
a play-writer as he was a senator, and whose 
‘ Critic,” “Duenna,” “ Rivals,” and ‘School for 
Scandal,” are as well known as his eloquent 
speech on the trial of Warren Hastings. But as 
new objects and pursuits continued to increase, 
the theatre in like proportion was losing ite fo1 mer 
ascendency,and becoming of even leas importance, 
at the close of the period, than a Vauxhall enter- 
tainment, a concert, or a ball. With this summary 
notice we may dismiss the subject of the drama. 
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hife by the infernal machine—Its failure—Punishment of the conspirators—Increase of Bonaparte’s power— 
Mode of its exercise—Bonaparte’s plans for creatang a French navy—Materials of the expedition to San 
Domingo—The negro government of that island—Fuirst successes of the French expedition—lIts termble 
reverses and failure—The French compelled to abandon San Domingo—Renewed designs of Bonaparte on 
Egypt—Ultimate purposes to be served by his conquest of Egypt—Bonaparte’s fresh aggressions upon Italy 
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mT the time of the peace of | prowess of the British infantry, and which told 


Amiens the two great bellige- 
rent powers had scarcely the 
means of carrying on an active 
warfare against each other. 
Without allies and auxiliames 
on the Continent, England could 
not hope to touch France by land; with 
P fleets ruined or blockaded, with a navy com- 

pletely disheartened, France could not expect 
to touch England by sea. The brilliant campaign 
in Egypt, which reminded the French of the old 





the nations of Europe that these new Gallic 
armies were not invincible, allowed us to treat 
with less sacrifice of national pride than at any 
previous period of the war. We could also treat 
without any sacrifice of public faith, for the 
coalesced powers on the Continent, who were en- 
gaged in their arduous struggle at the tames when 
the Foxites had recommended negotiation with 
Bonaparte, had now yielded, for a season, to the 
ternble first consul, and had sought terms for 
themselves, without heeding us. 
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One great desire of the French was gratified 
by England recognizing their so-called republic; 
and to obtain this recognition had certainly been 
one of the various motives which induced the 
first consul to treat. The contracting parties to 
the treaty of Amiens were, the King of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland on the one part, and the French 


republic, his majesty of Spain and the Indies, anc | 


the Batavian republic, on the other. The lead- 
ing articles of the treaty were:— Art. IIT.—Hus 
Britannic majesty restored to France, Spain, 
and Batavia all the possessions and colonies 
which he had occupied or conquered during the 
war, with the exception of Trinidad and Ceylon, 
which Spain and Batavia severally ceded and 
guaranteed to his Britannic majesty. Art. VI.— 
The Cape of Good Hope was to remain to the 
Batavian republic in full sovereignty, in the 
same manner as previous tothe war. Art VII.— 
The territories and possessions of our ally, Por- 
tugal, were to be maintained in their integnty, 
such as they were antecedent to the war; but 
that portion of Portuguese Guiana which had 


been ceded was to remain to the French repub- | 


lic, and Spain was to keep the termtory on the 
frontiers of Portugal which had been yielded to , 
her by the treaty of Olivenza. Art. VIIT —The 
territories, possessions, &c , of the Sublime Porte 
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tutions named in the treaty were to be made, in 
Europe, within one month; on the continents and 
seas of America and Africa, within three months; 
and on the continent and seas of Asia, within six 
months after the exchange of the ratifications. 
Art. XV.—The Newfoundland fisheries were to 
be placed on the same footing as previously to the 
war. Art. XVIIL—The Prince of Orange, late 
stadtholder, or the branches of the house of Nas- 
sau, were to receive equivalent compensations for 
the losses they could prove they had sustained, as 
well with respect to private property as by the 
change of constitution adopted in the Batavian 
republic But by a secret article appended to 
this 18th article, the Batavian republic was ex- 
empted from findingany part of this compensation ; 
and as no other state or territory was pledged for 
it, it was pretty evident that no compensation to 
the house of Nassau-Orange was intended. Art. 
XXII.—The present treaty, done at Amiens on 
the 27th of March, 1802, was to be ratified within 
thirty days, or sooner if possible ; and the ratifica- 
tions were to be exchanged 1n due form at Panis. 

The very first use which Bonaparte made of 
‘ the benefit of the suspension of hostilities at sea 
was to send out a formidable armament to re- 
cover, in the first place, the whole of San Do- 
mingo from the revolted or the free and indepen- 


were to be maintained in their integrity as they | dent negroes On the 14th of December, 1801, 
were before the war or the invasion of Egypt. | only ten weeks and four days after the signing 
Art. 1X —A Veneto-Greek republic, which had ; of the preliminaries, a great fleet and a strong 
started up under French care, in the Seven or ! land army set sail from Brest for the West Indies, 
Jonian Jalands, on the destruction of the ancient | The British ministry, on the solemn assurance 
republic of Venice, which had possessed these , that it had no other object in view than that 
islands for many ages, was recognized by the con- which was publicly stated, agreed not to molest 
tractmg parties. Art. X.—Malta, with its de- ' this armament on its passage; but, as the force 
pendent isles, Gozo and Comino, was to be re- , was so great, and as the treaty itself was not yet 
stored to its old masters, the knights of the order | signed, 1t was deemed advisable to watch pro- 
of St. John of Jerusalem. The British troops | ceedings, and to reinforce our own fleet on the 
were to evacuate Multa and 1ts dependencies |! West Indian station; and to these ends, Admiral 
within three months from the exchange of the | Mitchell was despatched with seven aail of the 
ratifications, or sooner if possible, when all was ‘line. That French expedition did not, because 
to be given up to the order, provided the new it could not, depart from the object laid down ; 
grand-master, .or commissioners duly author- and it terminated, not in any re-occupation, or 
ized, were there to receive the surrender, and _ aggrandizement, or seizure, but in the almost 
that the Neapolitan troops were arrived. The ; total destruction of the forces engaged in it. 
King of Naples was to be invited to fend 2000 : But a few days after its first departure from 
of his native troops to serve in garrison for one ‘ Brest, Bonaparte realized another great project, 
year after the restoration of the knights, or which gave him in name—what he already had 
longer, if the Maltese force should not be at that | in fact—the presidency and actual command of 
period deemed competent by the guaranteeing “alll Lombardy and those other rich portions of 
powers to garrison the island. Art. XI.—The Italy which, by his last treaty with the Emperor 
French troops were to evacuate every part of of Germany (the treaty of Lunéville), were to 
the kingdom of Naples and of the Roman states, | constitute the independent Cisalpine republic, 
except such portions of the latter as had been an- | and to be freed alike from French and from 
nexed to the Cisalpine republic; and the British ‘ Austrian dominion and interference. He gave 
were to evacuate all the ports and islands they had | , emphasis to the doctrine that Upper Italy could 
oceupied in the Mediterranean or in the Adriatic. | _ Bot yet be evacuated by the French armies which 
Art XIL—The evacuations, cessions, and resti- , had liberated it. The whole business was finished 
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by the 26th of January, 1802. It rendered the 
andependent Cisalpine republic a mere appen- 
dage of France : it was an infraction of the treaty 
of Laneville; and, if the Emperor of Germany 
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had been in a condition to renew hostilities, the 


British cabinet would scarcely have carried the 


preliminaries of peace to a definitive treaty. The 
young Emperor of Russia, who had stipulated 
for a share in the settlemeni of Italy, was highly 
incensed, but beyond this he could offer no in- 
terruption. Before the signatures were set to 
the treaty at Amiens, other usurpations on the 
part of the first consul, and other provocations 
most difficult to be endured by a proud nation took 
place, but which England was obliged to endure 
in silence, on account of that desire of peace 
which was general over the whole Continent. 
When the prelaminanries were first announced to 
the :mperial parliament, which met in the autumn 
of 1801, the ex-muinister Pitt assisted the Ad- 
dington administration in defending what they 
had done and were doing He said that after 
the great coalitions had all been dissolved, nothing 
remained for us but to procure just and honour- 
able conditions of peace for ourselves and the few 
alhes who had not deserted us. On the contrary, 
Ins late colleagues, Lord Grenville and Mr. Wind- 
ham, censured the conduct of the Addington ad- 
ministration as mean and pusillanimous, declared 
the preliminaries to be disgraceful, and a pro- 
longation of the war, though single-banded and 
to any indefinite period, to be preferable to this 
insidious and insecure Fox with his 
party now voted with Pitt and the Addingtons 
in approbation of the preliminaries; and, for 


Some months, it was found that the minority , 
which followed Lord Grenville and Mr. Wind- ' 
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ham in condemning the peace was even smaller 
than that which had sided for eo many years 
with Fox in reprobating the war. 

The sailmg of the immense armament from 
Brest for San Domingo, pend- 
ing the negotiation of the de- 
finitive treaty, created great 
alarm, and occasioned some 
demands 1n the House of Com 
mons for the recal of the Mar- 
quis Cornwallis from Amiens. 
It was determined that the 
naval and military establish- 
ments should be continued as 
they were, without any reduc- 
tion, for three months longer. 
The transactions with the Cis- 
alpme repubhec were the cause 
of fresh excitement; and 1n the 
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>9% course of the month of Jan- 
= nary, 1802, it became known 
= im England that Bonaparte 


had exacted from Spain her 
American colony of Louisiana, 
and had claimed, 1n Italy, Par- 
ma and the island of Elba, 
thus adding, mn a tame of peace or of truce, to the 
enormous acquisitions which he had made during 
the war. The delays in the negotiations obliged 
Mr. Addington, on the 3d of March, to demand 
a supply on the war establishment for sixty-one 
daysmore Lord Grenville spoke with great force 
against the conditions and tendencies of thetreaty. 
It would have been but just and reasonable, said 
his lordship, for France to have purchased back 
her colonies, and the colonies of her alhes or de- 
pendants, Spain and Holland, by continental 
sacrifices , but France gave up nothing, for Egypt, 
at the time the treaty was concluded, was not 
hers to give, while England gave up nearly every 
foot of territory she had obtained. In fact, by 
the result of the treaty, France was left either 10 
actual possession of, or with a most absolute con- 
trol over the greatest or richest part of the con- 
tment of Europe. She kept Savoy, she kept Bel- 
gium, she kept the Germanic states on the left 
bank of the Rhine, she kept, under a fiction of 
mdependence, the whole of Upper Italy and the 
whole of Holland; she kept whatever she had 
gained. And yet she was to be repossessed of 
all that she had lost. and, moreover, to be allowed 
to acquire immense territories from her sub- 
missive and helpless ales. In Asa she was to 
have Pondicherry, Cochin, Negapatam, and the 
Spice Islands, in Africa, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Goree, and Senegal (for it was idle to talk of the 
Batavian republe having or holding anything) ; 
in the West Indies, Martinique, Ste. Lucie, Gua- 
daloupe, Tobago, pela and a part, if not the 
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whole ot San Domingo. In America she was to 
be repossessed of St. Pierre and Miquelon; and, 
as hew possessions, whence she could press upon 
both the Anglo-American states and the Spanish- 
American and Portuguese-American possessions, 
Louisiana was to be hers by virtue of the secret 
treaty with Spain, and French Guiana was to be 
rounded and enlarged by territory torn from 
Portugal by the treaty of Madrid, and, in addi- 
tion to this territory in Guiana, extending to the 
Amazon river, she was to have, in South Ame- 
tica, Surinam, Demerara, Berbice, and Essequibo 

In the Mediterranean, too, where our naval su- 
periority was most important, we had dispos- 
sessed ourselves of Malta, Minorca, and even the 
island of Elba, which France wanted merely in 
order to exclude us from the neighbouring port 
of Leghorn. We were now, in fact, excluded 
from all the ports of Italy; and all that inland 
sea seemed on the point of being converted into 
a French lake. The first fruits of this peace, 
continued Grenville, were seen in the necessity 
of our keeping 1n the West Indies, at an enor- 
mous expense, thirty-five sail of the hne He 
exposed the absurdity of placmg Malta under the 
guarantee of powers who could never agree on 
any one point respecting the island, and of gar- 
risoning it pro tempore with the least steady and 
least reliable troops 1» Europe He called the 
pretended restoration of Malta to the kmghts a 
still greater absurdity , for how could 1t be said 
that such an order was really in existence, when 
almost all the funds necessary for its support 
had been confiscated—confiscated in good part 
since the preliminaries of this treaty, which was 
to restore them to their independent, sovereign 
power? The expenses of the order of Malta, 

principally in fortifications and: garrisons, had 
Geen, on an average of the last ten years, about 
£130,000 sterling perannum The total revenue 
derivable from the island was only about £34,000, 
and of this not more than £8000 came into the 
coffers of the knights. Of those ample revenues 
which in former times had been enjoyed by the 
order, the French had confiscated about £58,000 
per annum at the commencement of their revo- 
lution, when they suppressed the French langues, 
and declared the whole order to be a thing obso- 
lete, useless, and detestable, like all other insti- 
tutions that were built upon superstition and 
monachism. More recently, Spain had been 1n- 
duced to confiscate £27,000 per annum; and still 
more recently, the estates and property of the 
order had been seized and confiscated in Lom- 
bardy and in Piedmont, while it was evident 
that the rest of the Italian states, beggared by 
the war and by French exactions, were looking 
with an eager eye to such lands and houses as 
belonged to the order, and were within their 
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own territory and grasp. In short, of all the 
former income of the order there now remained 
a bare £20,000 per annum—a sum evidently in- 
sufficient to keep up the extensive and magnifi- 
cent fortifications, or prepare for the defence of 
the island. The order of Malta was therefore 
extanct as 2 power, and must necessarily come 
under the influence and into the pay of the 
French, who had reduced it to this condition of 
helplessness and degradation. The grand-master 
would be elected by their nommation, and the 
whole order would be subordinate to the French. 

In the House of Commons, Windham still 
more bitterly condemned the definitive treaty. 
The first point he dwelt upon was Malta. The 
pretended neutrality of that island would at any 
time allow the French and ther allies to collect 
eighteen ships of the line in its ports, while we 
were restricted to six ships of the line To talk 
of the order, and of the different langues or 
nations composing it, was now idle, its power, 
its consideration, were gone for ever. The Ger- 
man knights had already refused to serve in a 
body so changed and degraded; the Neapolitan 
soldiers could never be any security for the in- 
dependence of the island; they would throw 
open the gates of La Valette and Vittoriosa to 
the first French force that appeared, the state 
of Malta was a virtual surrender, and our posi- 
tion in the Mediterranean would be made un- 
tenable, for, with the exception of Gibraltar, at 
the entrance of that sea, we should not have a 
single port or place of refuge for our ships. He 
(Windham) had been secretary-at-war, and he 
would enter on a retrospect of the manner in 
which the war had been conducted. He affirmed 
that, with the exception of the expedition to 
Toulon, and the melancholy affair at Quiberon, 
httle had been attempted upon what he conceived 
to be the peculiar and appropriate principle of 
the war. There were men, there was a party in 
England who had unceasingly condemned our 
entering into hostilities with the French. From 
its very commencement the war had been carried 
on with an incessant cry for peace; incessantly 
was the justice of our cause arraigned, and that 
of the enemy vindicated; our most splendid 
victories had been coldly received, our most bril- 
liant successes had been depreciated. If the war 
was neither juet nor necessary, every shilling 
spent on it was too much ; if it was merely a war 
of experiment, it had cost us too many sacrifices; 
but, if it was a war for the very existence of the 
country, then our exertions had been too little 
for either our object or our means. He repeated 
emphatically, that it was apparent the strength 
of the country was unimpaired by the exertions 
it had made—that the country had not grown 
lean by them. Lord Folkstone, who seconded 
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Windham’s motion, said that the British flag and toa most delusive hope, not merely of the 
was degraded and disgraced by this treaty, as , durability of the peace, but of the posmbility of a 
far as any treaty could have that effect; that it close union and alliance between Napoleon Bona- 
was a treaty built on Jacobin principles and con- parte, who was now taking his place among the 
firming Jacobin power; that we had abandoned hereditary sovereigns of Europe, and George ILI. 
Portugal to spohation, and in our treatment of Fox, who had begun that historical work which 
the Prince of Orange had added insult tomjury, he did not live to finish, and who wished to make 
that he saw nothing left for old England but dis- researches in the archives of the office of foreign 
honour, degradation,and ruin It was,however, affairs, and in other French repositories of state- 


deemed both just and expedient to give the gov- papers, for the correspondence and intrigues of 
ernment of Bonaparte a trial, and with this con- | 


Louis XTV. and his ministers with our unhappy 
viction, many members of both houses had voted | James II., was recerved by Bonaparte as a friend, 


in favour of the treaty, and had deprecated all was applauded for the efforts he had made to put 


severe strictures on the character and intentions | an end to the war, and was promptly gratified in 
of the first consul. 


Ins wishes. 
On the 5th of April, when Addington brought Since the revolution of the 19th Brumaire, or 
forward his budget for 10th November, 1799, 
the year, he announced 


immense changes had 
the intention of govern- taken place in the go- 
ment to abolish the in- vernment and ternal 
come-tax, and fund the state of France The di- 
£56,000,000, with the rectory had left the 
payment of which it was 


finances in a wretched 
charged The resolutions condition forced loans, 
upon the budget were 


arbitrarily assessed, had 
agreed to without a di- been the chief resource 
vision, and with many 


of that rapacious and 
compliments and felici- 


most corrupt govern- 
tations on the repeal of ment ; these loans had 
the 1ncome-tax. 


destroyed all credit, and 

On the 28th of June, the money having been 

parlament was  pro- spent or appropriated as 
rogued by the king m 


it was raised, the trea- 

person, who congratu- sury was left empty 
lated the country on the when Bonaparte became 
peace and prosperity it first consul. He repealed 
was enjoying. On the the odious system, and 
next day the parliament substituted twenty -five 
was dissolved by procla- per cent. additional upon 
mation, and writs were N4PoLEox Pipes re WL seiivetesia —After a portrat = 5)) taxes, Other irregu- 
issued for a new one. lar exactions were put 
Enghsh travellers, who had been so long ex- an end to, order was introduced, and confidence 
cluded from the Continent, were now rushing in gradually restored. Early in the consulate it was 
shoals to France and Italy. At the beginning understood that, whatever might be the scepti- 
of June there were said to be 6000 British sub- cism or infidelity of Bonaparte, he was determined 
jects in Paris alone, and the number increased to give no encouragement to atheism, deiem, 
rapidly in the course of the summer and autumn. theophilanthropism, or to any of those creeds or 
Among those who hastened to the French capital, | systems which had sprung up with such wondrous 
to attend the levees of the first consul after the | rapidity durmg the revolution No conviction, 
1ismgof parliament, wereMr Foxandhianephew, no zeal for Christianity, was or could be pre- 
Lord Holland, Mr. (afterwards Lord) Erskine, tended by the first consul, or by the theists ox 
Lord St. John, General Fitzpatrick, and other : materialists who surrounded him and made up 
embers of both houses, mostly of the opposition hus government, but the dogmas of Anacharsis 
party. Apparently with but few exceptions, | Clootz, Hébert, and the rest who had set up the 
these individuals, though they could not venture worship of the goddess of reason, and the 
as Englishmen openly to approve of the despotism crudities of Robespierre, and his festival to the 
which Bonaparte had established, complacently Etre Supréme, were all reprobated as offensive 
resigned themselves to wonder and admiration , to decency and good taste ; and it was assumed 
at all that the great man had done and was doing, that the far greater portion of the French people 
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were stili Roman Catholic Christians in their 
heart. About 20,000 priests, who had been 
banished or imprisoned, were allowed to return, 
or were set at liberty on taking the oath of 
fidelity to the consular government as at present 
established. The churches were re-opened, and, 
though in most of the great towns many of them 
were but thinly attended, Christian worship was 
performed all over France. The Sabbath was 
again recognized as a day of rest, the decades 
gave way to the old calculation by weeks, and, 
by degrees, the whole of Romme’s revolutionary 
calendar fell intodisuse. The festival of the 21st 
of January, in commemoration of the atrocious 
execution of Lows XVI, was discontinued To 
Siéyes, who spoke of Lows as “the tyrant,” 
Bonaparte said, “Nay, nay! Louis was no tyrant! 
Had he been a tyrant, I should this day have 
been a captain of artillery, and you saying mass.” 
Privately, with the very few persons he admitted 
into a large share of his confidence (his full con- 
fidence he never gave to livmg being), he did not 
pretend to conceal that he was himself aspinng 
at the name of royalty, having already more than 
the substance of 1t , but he quieted their or his 
own impatience by declaring that “the pear was 
not yet mpe”’—that, powerful as he was, it was 
necessary to proceed with caution. and to make 
sure of one position before he advanced to another. 
He, however, as early as the 19th of February, 
1800, took possession of the royal palace of the 
Tuileries, telling his colleagues that it was “a 
good mulitary position,” and a more convenient 
place for the seat of government than the Luxem- 
bourg, which had been defiled and disgraced by 
the residence of the directors Of the placemen. 
those who had been the most fanatic in their re- 
publicanism became the most devoted partizans, 
the loudest-tongued panegyrists, the most sub- 
missive slaves of the consul These sudden and 
extreme conversions were not calculated to 1m- 
prove Bonaparte’s low opimion of mankind. He 
was accustomed to say that with money and a 
little gold lace.to put upon their coats, he could 
unrepubhcanize all these republicans. But still 
there were in Paris republicans of a lower grade, 
who retained all the fanaticism of the reign of 
terror, and who were from the beginning dis- 
satisfied with a dictatorship which shut up their 
clubs, suppressed their newspapers, and excluded 
them from all hope of being great or famous as 
demagogues. It 1s rather remarkable that the 
hottest of these Jacobins, the most. sincere and 
devoted of these republicans, were not Frenchmen, 
but Italians and Corsicans. 

Cerrachi, a. sculptor from Rome, Dana, with 
several other Italian refugees, and Joseph Arena, 
a Corsican, and brother of Bartholomew Arena, 
who had been a distinguished member of the 
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council of five hundred, and who had vigorously 
opposed Bonaparte on the 19th Brumaire, when 
he went to St. Cloud to dissolve that legislature 
with bayonets, formed or headed a conspiracy 
against the life of the first consul, whom they 
designated as the greatest of liberticides. Their 
plot was discovered, they were tracked by Fouché’s 
adroit agenta, and were all arrested. Shortly 
after this, on the 24th of December, 1800, as 
Bonaparte waa driving in his carmage to the 
opera-house, a tremendous explosion of several 
barrels of gunpowder, in a waggon which was 
drawn up on one side of the street, destroyed 
several houses, and killed many persons. The 
first consul’s carriage, driven at unusual speed by a 
coachman who 1s said to have been half-intoxi- 
cated, had just passed , the fearful explosion made 
the man drive still faster; sundry impediments 
that had been placed in the streets were passed 
without accident; and unhurt, and enthusias- 
tically cheered by the audience, who had promptly 
conceived the object of the explosion, Bonaparte 
entered the opera As his hatred and dread 
of the Jacobins always exceeded his dislike of the 
royalists, he declared that he was convinced the 
murderous plot was a Jacobin one ; but the police 
soon ascertained, beyond the reach of a doubt, 
that the infernal machine, as it was termed, had 
been the work of certain fanatical royalsta con- 
nected with the Chouans in Brittany and the 
Vendée. They were caught in the toils which 
the police spread for them, and were speedily 
tried and executed Their attempt had no other 
effect than that of increasing the populaiity and 
power of the first consul At the same time that 
they were guillotined, Cerrachi, Arena, and the 
others concerned in the republican plot, having 
already been tried and found guilty, were brought 
out of prison and executed also. A few days 
after these Bourbonists and Jacobms had lost 
their heads, a Senatus ConsvuLTuM, a8 every 
decree of the senate, or published will of Bona- 
parte, was now styled, came forth, ordering the 
immediate transportation to Guiana of 130 known 
leaders of the old Jacobin party, several of whom 
had participated in the atrocities of the reign of 
terror. In April, 1801, a general amnesty was 
granted to all emigrants who chose to return to 
France and take the oath of fidelity to the present 
government. About 500 individuals were, how- 
ever, excepted, including those who belonged to 
the households of the Bourbon princes, those who 
had been at the head of armed bodies of royalists, 
or who had held rank in foreign armies employed 
against their country, and all those who were 
held to be convicted of treason. The property of 
the returned emigrants which had not been sold, 
or which had not been appropriated by the state 
for public purpose, was to be restored to them. 
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Bot no laws were fixed to determine and regulate 
thie restitution ; and the first consul restored or 
withheld, gave to one member of the emigrant 
family or to another, just in proportion as he 
found the- parties disposed to enter his service 
and identify their interests with his. The words 
“stability and order” were now constantly resound- 
ing in every ear, and introduced in every page of 
printed paper; and under the cloak of these two 
fine words the entire subversion of liberty and 
the erection of a despotism were concealed. They 
found a people wearied out by a long excitement, 
and anxious only for order and tranquillity at 
home, and glory and conquest abroad , a people 
that did not moan or sigh over the bloody, fan- 
tastic tricks which had been played, but laughed 
at them all, pleasantly terminating their political 
retrospects and reflections with a “Que de farces 
nous avons fartes dans notre révolution |” 

On the 2d of August, 1802, the following decree 
went forth, with a proper preamble about votes 
and registers and the unbiassed will of the 
people —‘“‘1. The French people name, and the 
senate proclaim, Napoleon Bonaparte first consul 
for life 2. A statue of Peace, holding in one 
hand the laurel of victory, and in the other this 
decree of the senate, shall attest to posterity the 
gratitude of the nation. 3 The senate will con- 
vey to the first consul the expression of the con- 
fidence, love, and admuration of the French 
people.” And after a very few days this new re- 
volution was completed by the issuing of a simple 
senatus consultum, which accommodated the last 
consular constitution, or that made after the 
bayonet-scene at St. Cloud, to the present change, 
by rendering 1t still more despotic. 

By the end of the year 1802 Bonaparte had 
concentrated the whole power of the state in his 
single self, and had organized an absolutism 
compared with which that of Louis XIV wasa 
free government. In the words of the ablest 
and honestest of the republican historians of 
France, he had a class devoted to him in the 
clergy as re-organized by the concordat; he had 
& military order in the Legion of Honour; an 
administrative body in the council of state; a 
decree-making machine in the legislative body ; 
and « constitution-making machine in the senate. 
The immense standing army was at his disposal, 
aud almost unanimously devoted to him and 
his glory. So many places had been created 
with direct salaries from the state, that he had 
another army in his placemen, and constant baits 
to hold out to the thousands of needy or am- 
bitions men that were incessantly resorting to 
Peria to seek employments under government ; 
and now everything was under government, and 
by the centralization system the place of distri- 
bution was the capital alone. This rage for 
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place-hunting increased in proportion with his 
splendour and his power, contributing in an emi. 
nent degree to the growth and maintenance of 
that power, and to the general indifference for 
national freedom ; for, besides France and Italy, 
Belgium and the annexed provinces on the left 
bank of the Rhine, Bonaparte could, soon after 
this, appoint to profitable employments in Hol- 
land, and 1n more than half the states into which 
Germany was divided; and a few years later 
Spain and Portugal presented themselves as new 
Lands of Promise to the ever-increasing and in- 
satiate place-hunters. At the end of his reign, 
it was not easy to find a man that was not, or 
had not been, evther milttarre or employe, 

The absolute power put into the hands of the 
first consul for life was used with the utmost 
vigour. His government assumed at once moat 
of the characteristics of an ancient despotism. 
Even while Fox and his fnends were tarrying in 
Paris, secret arrests were made by night and 
day, and by scores at a time. Men were ar- 
rested upon the information of spies and in- 
formers, were 1mmured in the Temple or some 
other state-prison, without knowing of what they 
were accused; and were not unfrequently re- 
moved in a private manner, and by night, from 
these places of captivity in Pars to much more 
horrible prisons or fortresses in remote parta of 
France. These nocturnal arrests and removals 
were called Fouche’s lettres-de-cachet. 

The peace of Amiens, besides affording the 
firat consul the opportunity of consolidating his 
power, and of putting matters at home 1n order, 
allowed him time to devise a vast system of 
colonization. He could not but know that, with- 
out foreign colonies, there could be no rapid or 
certain increase of the mercantile navy of France, 
and that without a mercantile navy he could 
have no hope of an armed or national navy cap- 
able of contending with that of England—a coun- 
try whose subjugation was more frequently in 
his thoughts during this brief peace than it had 
been during the turmoil and bustle of the war. 
‘Colonies and ships,” “ships and colonies,” were 
words constantly re-echoing in the Tuileries and 
the council of state. He took up the ideas of 
colonization and naval supremacy which had 
been current during the American war and all 
the earlier part of the reign of Lows XVI, and 
he added bolder notions of his own. He re- 
garded colonies first, as meliary stations whence 
conquests might be pureued, and secondly, as 
sources of commercial prosperity and nurseries 
for seamen: and in bis eyes the military part 
seems never to have been separated from the 
civil, or conquest from commerce. The expedi- 
tion te San Domingo not only formed an essential 
part of Bonaperte’s colonial system, but also 
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afforded him the opportunities of finding employ- 
ment in a time of peace for a portion of his im- 
mense army, and of relegating many of his dis- 
contented officers and soldiers far from France. 
Papers are said still to exist which show that 
this expedition was for the first consul a measure 
of military police; that the drafting of the forces 
to be employed was most cunningly arranged ; 
that the choice fell upon the demi-brigades of 
which he was least sure, and upon the most ar- 
dent of the republicans; that the men devoted to 
Moreau and the other sturdy republican gene- 
rals who would not bend the knee at the 
Tuileries, were all thrust into this fatal expedi- 
tion. But to keep m control those discontented, 
turbulent masses, the command in chief was 
given to General Leclerc, who had become Bona- 
parte’s brother-in-law by marrying his favourite 
sister Pauline: and, to officers and men, the 
most tempting and extravagant promises were 
given of estates and riches in the vast and pro- 
ductive island to which they were going About 
24,000 soldiers were collected on the western 
coast of France in the autumn of 1801. To 
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claiming himself first consul of Hayti, the Bona- 
parte of San Domingo! These close imitations 
irritated the first consul of France, hurt his very 
susceptible pride, and made him the more eager 
for the overthrow of this negro republic. “This 
comedy of government,” said he, “must cease! 
We must not permit military honours to be worn 
by apes and monkeys!” As for the abolition of 
negro slavery, Bonaparte considered it as one of 
the most glaring absurdities which had ever been 
entertained by the ideologists and revolutionists 
of France. General Leclerc and his doomed 
demi-brigades found, almost as soon as they 
landed in Sen Domimgo, that every negro on the 
island was hostile to them, and that they were 
sent to engage in one of the most difficult and 
destructive of warfares, 1n a country where the 
climate and everything else was against them. 
Their first successes only deceived them, led 
them into a false and dangerous confidence, and 
made their subsequent failures more terrible to 
themselves and more disappointing to those who 
had sent them thither Fort Dauphin was easily 
captured , Cape Francais was evacuated by the 


transport them to their destination, Bonaparte | negro Henri: Christophe, who had once been a 


demanded the services of the Spanish navy; and 
seven Spanish ships of the line, besides frigates, 


were put at his disposal. The whole fleet, which , 
sailed on the 14th of December, 1801, consisted | 


of twenty-three or twenty-four sail of the hne, 
including some Dutch ships, of ten or twelve 
frigates, and of a swarm of smaller vessels and 
transports. The way m which the first consul 
disposed of the naval forces of his allies or de- 
pendants gave rise to serious reflections in Eng- 
land , for it proved that all the shipping and 
ports from the Texel to Cadiz were at the dispo- 
sal of the French, and that, 1f any long peace 
were allowed to the Continent, these navies 
would be greatly increased 

The negroes and mulattoes of San Domingo, 
who had themselves abolished their slavery by 


skilful cook at a tavern, but who was now a 
general of the blacks, and second only to Tous- 
saint ’Ouverture ; but, before quitting the town, 
Christophe burned the greater part of 1t, and he 
succeeded m drawing off 3000 armed negroes, 
with whom he joined the black first consul. 
With nearly equal ease the French got posses- 
sion of Port-au-Pmnce and the chief seaports, 
and of the principal mulitary posts near the 
coast. This done, they advanced into the inte- 
rior of the island to encounter the black first 
consul and the yellow fever Various loose ac- 
tions were fought, in which victory did not in- 
variably declare itself for the whites, and in 
which the black generals are said to have dis- 
played both skill and courage. But the white 
first consul had instructed his brother-in-law to 


energetic, sanguinary, and terrible means, were | employ craft where force failed , to sow jealous- 


now settled down under an imitative temporary 
republic, of which Toussaint POuverture, a black 
slave of distinguished courage and ability, was 
the real head. Toussaint had fought hke a 
Spartacus—only with better success—for the 
liberation of his race, but notwithstanding his 
bravery and talent, he had little instruction, and 
was, hke all the negro race, essentially an imita- 
tor, who could only copy and follow the ideas 
and systems of the whites. At first he made a 
constitution for the negroes of San Domingo like 
that which the directory had made for France; 
but when the revolution of Brumaire established 
the consulship, put the power of the state in the 
hands of Bonaparte, and altered the constitution, 


Toussaint changed his constitution also, pro- ! 


ies and dissensions among the negroes; to dupe 
the black first consul by treaties and promises of 
amnesty, honours, and the viceroyalty of the 
island; and to adopt all means, foul and fair, to 
get possession of his person. Though by no 
means devoid of cunning, or unaccustomed to 
practise treachery himself, the negro chief fell 
into the snare, submitted to Leclerc, and was 
presently loaded with chains and sent a prisoner 
to France. But the successful treachery did not 
lead to the result which Bonaparte had confi- 
dently expected from it. With an unanimity, with 
a fury doubled by the dark deed, the negroes 
flew to arms under Henri Christophe and other 
leaders, fell upon the French when weakened by 
the endemic fever, scattered them, drove them 
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back towards the coast, and tortured, mutilated, | Toussaint (Ouverture met with in France was at 
butchered them in heaps wherever they obtained | least as atrocious as any part of this horrible 


the mastery over them. Between the blacks and 
the whites nearly all the plantations and the 
dwellings of men were wasted by fire and the 
sword; and devastations were committed from 
which the island has never recovered, nor 18 
likely to recover under negro government The 
French retaliated wherever they were able, and 
the most atrocious of wars was prolonged through 
many months. Even in the restored island of 
Guadaloupe, where but a shght resistance was 
offered by the blacks and mulattoes, detestable 
barbarities were committed, and the French com- 
mander frankly announced his intention of pur- 
suing and exterminating the remnant of the 
rebels In the autumn of 1802, when the yellow 
fever and the blacks of San Domingo had reduced 
the fine French army to a few hundreds of sickly, 
wounded, despairing men, and when Leclerc him- 
self was dying of the endemic, Christophe, with 
the black chiefs Clervaux and Dessalines, 1n- 
vested the town of Cape Frangais Leclerc died 
on the 2d of November, and was succeeded in 
the chief command by General Rochambeau, son 
of the old marshal of that name who had served 
in America with La Fayette, and who had com- 
manded the first great revolutionary army 
1790 The arrival of fresh reinforcements from 
France—in all about 15,000 men—enabled Roch- 
ambeau to drive Christophe and his blacks from 
Cape Frangais, which they were threatening with 
aregular siege He then attempted to recover 
the ground which Lecleic had lost, and to pene- 
trate into the south of the island, but the troops 
fresh from Europe caught the terrible diseases of 
the climate; and after some marches which 
multiphed the mortality. and some disastrous 
encounters with Christophe, he was compelled 
to retreat to Cape Frangais, with a force so dimi- 
nished, sick, and disheartened, as to render any 
long defence of that place an impracticability 
As by this time the war with England had been 
recommenced, Bonaparte could not venture to 
send out any more ships and troops referring 
a capitulation with the negroes to a surrender to 
the English, Rochambeau treated with the black 
chief Dessalines, agreed to dehver up the town 
to him, and evacuated Cape Francais on the Ist 
December, 1803. A more fatal expedition 1s not 
to be found in the whole history of this long 
war. Between February, 1802, and December, 
1803, from 40,000 to 50,000 men perished in the 
island of San Domingo; but, assuredly, one of 
the objects of Bonaparte was obtained; the 
troublesome, obdurate republicans could trouble 
him no longer—the dead, and only the dead, 
never come back—as Citizen Barrére had said in 
the high republican days. The treatment which 


history. He died in a dungeon situated upon 
the highest and coldest part of the mountains of 
Jura, after a dreary imprisonment, exposed to 
every kind of privation. 

A few months after the first sailing of the ex- 
uled republican army for San Domingo, the first ~ 
consul despatched Colonel Sebastian, a Corsican 
of great address and ability, to Egypt, Syma, and 
other countries in the Levant; for Egypt still lay 
at the heart of this all-grasping ruler, and, 
whether he should recover and keep the great 
West India islands or not, he was eager to pos- 
sess himself of the ancient land of the Pharaohs, 
of the Isthmus of Suez, of all the country that 
lay between the Mediterranean and the shores of 
the Red Sea, or that stretched along that sea, 
for this possession, he still fancied, would facili- 
tate his views on India; and it entered into, and 
would become a capital part of the grand scheme 
for seizing the islands along the African coast, 
and in the Arabian and Indian seas, or all the 
approaches to Hindoostan 

By deeds as well as by words the first consul 
had proved that those who were disposed to give 
him a tral were making a very useless and 
dangerous experiment The erecting himself 
president of the Cisalpine republic, between the 
signing of the prelimmaries and exchanging the 
ratifications of peace, had been overlooked, or had 
not been allowed to stand in the way of the 
pacific experiment It had, however, been 
understood at Amiens; and an express promise 
and pledge to that effect had been given to the 
Emperor of Russia, who took an active interest 
in the fate of the house of Savoy, that Piedmont 
should neither be united to the so-called republic 
in Italy, nor incorporated with France, but be 
left, with some shght chpping, to the unfortunate 
King of Sarda It was equally understood 
that France, which had been allowed all the 
benefits of the utz possidetzs principle, should 
remain content with what she had, nor attempt 
any new incorporations or annexations of terri- 
tory, either beyond the Alps or elsewhere. Yet, 
because the young Emperor Alexander refused 
to take up that wild scheme of Indian conquest, 
to be made jointly by France and Russia, which 
had been entertained by his father, and because 
he declined concurring m1 other hostile views 
against Great Brntain and Austria, Bonaparte, 
after sundry encroachments and stretches of 
power on the side of the Rhine, and in that other 
puppet-state, the Batavian republic, took posses- 
sion of Elba, in virtue of an agreement with 
Naples and Tuscany; seized upon the duchy of 
Parma, on the death of the Duke Ferdinand ; 
and finally, by a senatus consultum, dated Sep- 
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tember 2d, 1802, annexed and incorporated the 
whole of Piedmont with France. ‘Vittorio Ame- 
deo, the original member of the coalition of sove- 
reigns, had died broken-hearted in 1796; his 
successor, Carlo Emanuele, had been compelled 
by the French and his own republican-disposed 
subjects, to sign an act of abdication, and to re- 
tire with all his family to the rude island of Sar- 
dinia in 1798. As soon &s the then impassable 
sea was placed between this sovereign and his 
oppressors, and he was doubly safe in the midst 
of the brave Sards, he put forth a simple and 
touching, yet spirited protest. Shortly after, he 
voluntarily resigned the crown to his younger 
brother, Vittorio Emanuele, who was now ruling 
—not unwisely or unpatnotically—in Sardinia, 
which was all that was left of the dominions of 
his honse, one of the most ancient of the dynasties 
of Europe. But, as a very large portion of the 
Savoyard and Piedmontese nobility, either 
anxious to escape from the insolence and oppres- 
sions of the French and the republican party of 
their own countrymen, or to prove their fidelity 
and attachment to their princes, had followed 
the exiled family into the island, and as industry 
and civilization were at a very low ebb, balking 
the bounties of nature and the richness of the 
soul, the court remained crowded and muserably 
poor—so poor, for years, that the noblest were 
obliged to exhibit themselves in patched coats, 
and the royal famuly itself must have been re- 
duced to absolute privations if 1t had not been 
for grants of money made by England. Nor was 
it the intention of the French to respect this last 
asylum of royalty and wretchedness. “Sardinia,” 
said Bonaparte, “produces the best bread in the 
world. Sardinia is but a continuation of the 
island of Corsica, and, hke Corsica, must natu- 
rally be ours.” Emisearies and propagandists 
were thrown into Cagliari to work upon the dis- 
contents of the people, and tempt them with 
prospects of the advantages and honours to be 
derived from an incorporation with the French 
republic; and mgre than once these agents very 
nearly succeeded in exciting dangerous imesur- 
rections. 

The French troops had never been entirely 
withdrawn from Switzerland ; and in the autumn 
of the present year a fresh army was marched 
into the eantons. The constitution which had 
been set up by the directory, and the dissensions 
and feuds whieh French intrigue had promoted, 
had thrown the whole of that tranquil and once 
happy country into a most stormy and unhappy 
condition. Many collisions took place, and not 
a little blood was spilled. At the same time the 
established provisional government refused to 
sanction the dismemberment of the Valais, which 
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over the Simplon. In the month of October the 
first consul sent his trusty aide-de-camp, Rapp, to 
Berne, to offer to the distracted cantons his me- 
diation for the settlement of all their differences; 
and at the same time he ordered General Ney to 
be at hand to enforce obedience at the head of 
anarmy. The democratic party readily accepted 
the proffered mediation ; the aristocratic party, 
despite of Ney and his army, who were marching 
on Berne, showed considerable reluctance; but 
they were obliged to send Aloys Reding, with 
other deputies from their own body, to Paris, and 
eventually to submit to the law dictated in the 
Tuileries. It is true that Bonaparte, who now 
added “ Mediator of the Helvetic League” to his 
other titles, displayed more moderation and at 
the same time infinitely more political wisdom in 
this matter than in any other of the same sort; 
but his modus operandi was worse than an insult 
to Austria, the close neighbour of Switzerland, 
and to the other powers of Europe, who had 
each as good a right to mediate as he had, the 
march of Ney’s army was a direct and glaring 
attack on that Swiss independence which he had 
engaged to respect; and, besides all this, he forced 
the federal government to agree to maintain a 
body of 16,000 men in his service ; and he retained 
Geneva and the bishopric of Basle, which had 
been seized by the directors—at the same time 
separating from Berne the whole of the Valais, 
which country was not long after incorporated 
with France. 

Another grand provocative to the rupture was 
the fierce and systematized hostility of Bonaparte 
to the commerce of Great Britam, which, instead 
of being allowed, through the return of peace, to 
flow in 1ts old channels, was actually more im- 
peded and hampered mm France, and in the coun- 
tries where the French held sway, than it had 
been during the war. While the first consul was 
making every month or week some new encroach- 
ment, or advancing some new claim—while he 
‘was every day departing, if not from the strict 
letter, from the smrit of the treaty of Amiens— 
he pretended to bind England to the strict ob- 
servance of every article in that treaty which 
was against her, and insisted on the immediate 
evacuation of Malta, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and of every place she had agreed to restore. 

The newly returned imperial parliament as- 
sembled as early as the 16th of November, when 
Mr. Abbot was unanimously re-elected speaker 
of the House of Commons. The speech from the 
throne seemed to intimate that the renewal of 
the war was at least probable, his majesty saying 
that, notwithstanding his sincere desire for peace, 
it was impossible for him to lose sight of that 
system of policy by which the interests of other 
atates were connected with our own welfare, and 
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by which he was obliged not to be indifferent to 
any material change in the relative condition and 
strength of the European powers. Augmenta- 
tions both of the navy and of the army were pro- 
posed by ministers a few days after the com- 
mencement of the session. On the 8th of De- 
cember the secretary-at-war, Mr. Charles Yorke, 
rose to move the army estimates. 
considered that the feelings of the nation at 
large had been distinctly manifested ; that those 
feelings were, that we should preserve the peace 
we had made, so long as it could be preserved 
with honour; that we should overlook inmgnifi- 
cant provocations, and that we should also abstain 
from aggression and from irritating language; 
but that, at the same time, we should always be 
ready to repel aggression, and to resent a great 
national insult. The military force of France at 
the commencement of the present year amounted 
to about 428,000 men, without counting national 
guards and the immense bodies of gendarmerie. 
In the month of November a conspiracy against 
the king and government was discovered and an- 
nounced in a manner calculated to give rather 
more alarm than the nature of the plot and the 
character of those engaged in 1t seem to have 
justified. It was headed by Colonel Edward 
Marcus Despard, an old soldier, who had once 
been distinguished by bravery and loyalty, but 
who had been driven into discontent and disaf- 
fection by not receiving the rewards to which he 
considered himself entitled through his services 
and abilities, and by the refusal or delay of gov- 
ernment to liquidate some claims which he made 
upon it. He was a native of Ireland, and well 
connected in that country. On the 18th of No- 
‘vember, two days after the meeting of parliament, 
Sir Richard Ford, a magistrate, issued a warrant 
for his apprehension, and a strong party of the 
London, Surrey, and Kent patrols proceeded to 
a low public-house in Oakley Street, Lambeth, 
nearly opposite the Asylum, where they found 
Colonel Despard and thirty-two other indivi- 
duals, mechanics, day-labourers, and common 
soldiers, Irish, Scotch, and English, but chiefly 
Irish, who were all taken into custody, without 
making any attempt at resistance. 
A.D. 1803 On the 7th of February, Colonel 
* Despard was brought to trial at the 
Surrey Sessions-house, Newington, before a spe- 
cial commission, of which the Lord Chief-justice 
of the King’s Bench (Lord Ellenborough) was 
principal. With the single exception of Despard, 
all the individuals implicated were of the lowest 
order. The evidence produced left little doubt 
as to the existence of a plot of the wildest and 
most absurd kind. The first witness called for 
the defence was the gallant Nelson, who, in ener- 
getic language, bore honourable testimony to the 
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character of Despard: they had been, he said, 
on the Spanish main together m 1779; they had 
been together in the enemies’ trenches, they had 
slept in the same tent; assuredly he was then 
a loyal man and a brave officer. General Sir 
Alured Clarke and Sir E. Nepean declared that 
they had always considered his loyalty as un- 
doubted as his bravery. Despard declined say- 
ing anything in his own behalf. Lord Ellen- 
borough summed up the evidence ; the jury, after 
half-an-hour’s delaberation, returned a verdict of 
guilty, but recommended the prisoner to mercy. 

Two days after, on the 9th of February, twelve 
of the other prisoners were brought to the same 
bar The jury returned a verdict of guilty against 
John Wood, Thomas Broughton, John Francis, 
William Lander, John Macnamara, and four 
others of the prisoners, but recommended three 
of them to mercy. 

Notwithstanding the recommendation of the 
jury, the appeals of his wife, and other applica- 
tions, the king in council judged 1t not advisable 
to extend the prerogative of mercy to Despard. 
It happened unfortunately that just at this mo- 
ment the colonel’s countrymen were again in a 
very turbulent state. The dissenters of the north 
of Ireland were plotting under the guidance of 
Mr. Russel, who, hke Despard, had been an officer 
in the army, and had served with much distinc- 
tion ; the Roman Catholic peasantry in the south 
had very recently been in open insurrection, to 
fix the maximum price of potatoes, and to expel 
the strangers who had settled among them ; and 
ever since the rumour of the exceeding great 
probability of the renewal of the war with France, 
much activity, and going and coming to and from 
the Continent, had been observed among the old 
club-men in Dublin. On the 21st of February, 
Colonel Despard , Macnamara, an Inshman, and 
a carpenter by trade; John Wood, a soldier; 
John Francis, a soldier and shoemaker; Brough- 
ton, a carpenter ; Graham, a slater; and Wrattan, 
a shoemaker, were all executed. 

On the 8th of March a message from his ma- 
jesty to both Houses of Parliament was received 
by the country, and by all Europe, as the signal 
of the close approach of war. It stated that, as 
very considerable military preparations were 
carrying on in the ports of France and Holland, 
his majesty had judged it expedient to adopt 
additional measures of precaution for the security 
of his dominions. In the debates which took 
place in the lords on the proposed address in 
answer to this message, Lord Hobart (afterwards 
Earl of Buckinghamshire), secretary for the co- 
lonies, said that it was the earnest wish of min- 
isters still to be able to prolong . Earl 
Spencer, who had been first lord of the admiralty 
under the late Pitt administration, said that he 
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had ever been a friend to vigorous measures; 
that he rejoiced to find ministers were at length 
sensible they had gone the full lengths of conces- 
sion and negotiation, and were now determined 
to act a manly part; that there was no other 
chance of saving this country but by showing the 
first consul that we were not afraid of meeting 
France even though single-handed, and that, 
rather than suffer the smallest particle of the 
national honour to be tarnished, we were ready 
to recommence hostilities. The address was car- 
ried in the lords unanimously In the commons 
Addington faintly repeated the hope that the 
continuance of peace might yet be found possible. 
Here, too, the address was voted unanimously. 

The very day after this debate (on the 10th of 
March), another message was delivered expres- 
sing his majesty’s intention of embodying and 
calling out the militia. On the 11th, the House 
of Commons having resolved itself mto a com- 
mittee of supply, ministers proposed to add 
10,000 seamen to the 50,000 already voted. In 
the debates on this subject no small blame was 
thrown upon the Addington admunistration for 
having tried the experiment of peace, and several 
declarations were made that the existing admin- 
istration was altogether incompetent to the carry- 
ing on of a vigorous war 

On the 6th of May, Lord Pelham communi- 
cated to the lords, and Mr Addington to the 
vommons, another message from his majesty, 1n- 
timating that orders had been given to Lord 
Whitworth, our ambassador, to quit Pans 1m- 
mediately, unless he found a certainty of bring- 
ing the pending negotiations to a close against 
a certain period, and that General Andréosai, the 
French ambassador, had applied for a passport 
to be ready to quit London as soon as he should 
be informed of Lord Whitworth having quitted 
Paria. Ministers said that therefore an adjourn- 
ment would be advisable for two or three days. 
Both houses adjourned till the Monday following. 
But 1t was not until the 16th of May, and after 
another adjournment, that all doubt and uncer- 
tainty were terminated by another royal message, 
which announced the recal of Lord Whitworth 
and the departure of Andréossi. In order to 
give time for producing the necessary papers, the 
consideration of the king’s message was postponed 
for two days. But on the 17th, the day after 
the message was delivered. an order of council 
was published directing that reprisals be granted 
against the ships, goods, and subjects of the 
French republic; and a proclamation was issued 
for an embargo on all shipe in the British ports 
belonging either to the French and Batavian re- 
publics, or to any countries occupied by French 
arms. The declaration of war was received in 
England with almost universal enthusiasm. Men 
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felt that the experiment of a peace had been tried 
and had failed; that an armed truce would be 
nearly as expensive as an active war, without 
the excitement and glory of warfare; that such 
a truce would enable Bonaparte to crush the 
spirit of national independence, to establish his 
dominion over the continent of Europe, and to 
build, with all the resources of the Continent, in 
trebly fortified and inaccessible ports, a fleet 
which, in the course of a few years, might dis- 
pute with us the sovereignty of the seas. 

This important subject was not fully taken 
into consideration until Monday, the 23d of May. 
In each house an address was moved, re-echoing 
the sentiments of the king’s message and declara- 
tion. Some few doubts were expressed as to the 
justice or the expediency of commencing hos- 
tilities without some further attempt at negotia- 
tion ; but in both houses the doubters were left 
in a most feeble minority. 

At war with France, it was impossible to be 
at peace with Holland, which was now little 
more than a French province, and which still re- 
tained maritime resources too great to be despised. 
Lord Hawkesbury soon called the attention of 
the commons to another royal message relating 
to the ex-Stadtholder of Holland, our late ally, 
the Prince of Orange, who had been despoiled 
and left without a home, and who had no reli- 
ance except on the generosity of this country. 
His lordship then moved that the sum of £60,000, 
and a pension of £16,000 per annum, during the 
pleasure of his majesty, should be granted to the 
illustrious house of Orange. The grant passed 
without opposition. 

On the following day, the 18th of June, another 
royal message acquainted parliament that, for 
the security and defence of the country, his ma- 
jJesty thought 1t necessary that a large additional 
force should be raised and assembled forthwith. 
On the 20th, in the commons, Mr. Yorke, the 
secretary-at-war, presented the plan of increase, 
which proposed to levy an army of reserve 50,000 
strong—the men to be raised by ballot lke the 
Enghsh militia, and their services during the 
war to extend to Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
Channel Islands. A bill to this effect was carried 
through both houses, not without opposition to 
some of its particulars, but without any division. 
Subsequently (on the 18th of July), Mr. Yorke 
moved for leave to bring in a bill enabling his 
majesty to raise a levy en masse in case of inva- 
sion. [At this moment the opposite coasts of 
France and Belgium were lined with troops, and 
the Moniteur and the Brussels Gazette were cal- 
culating how many weeks or days it would take 
Bonaparte to reach London.] This, he contended, 
was an ancient and indispensable prerogative of 
the crown, as was acknowledged in the laws of 
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the Anglo-Saxons, :n the assize of Henry II and 
statute of Henry III.; and the object of the pre- 
sent bill was only to facilitate the exercise of 
such prerogatives in case of need. The levy en 
masse bill was passed without dissent. Three 
days after this a message was delivered from his 
majesty, acquainting both houses that a spirit of 
insurrection had manifested itself in Ireland, and 
been marked by circumstances of peculiar atro- 
citv m the city of Dublhn. The corresponding 
address to the throne was carried at once and 
unanimously , and before another sun rose, two 
bills, one for trying rebels in Ireland by martial 
law, the other for suspending anew the habeas 
corpus act in Ireland, were hurned through all 
their stages and passed. Long before these de- 
bates were over the new Insh rebellon had ex- 
tinguished itself in the bottomless pool of its own 
folhes. But at Paris the movement had been 
well concerted. while the shores of England were 
threatened with invasion, Ireland was to be made 
the seat of civil war, and the Irish exiles and refu- 
gees had pledged themselves for the success of the 
insurrection, 2/ Bonaparte would supply them with 
only money, arms, artillery, ships, and troops. 
As early as the 13th of June, in bringing for- 
ward the budget, the chancellor of the exchequer 
had intimated his intention of reviving the 1n- 
come-tax as a necessary war-tax, and on the 5th 
of July he moved that the house should go into 
committee upon that subject. The new tax he 
chose to call a property-tax, although in substance 
it was little more a property-tax than the old one, 
only containing a clause by which, 1n cases of 
incomes from land or interest of money, no par- 
ticular disclosure was to be required The pro- 
portion now demanded was not, however, so large 
asformerly Some abatements were also granted 
to various classes of persons, and the bill was 
read a third time, and passed on the lst of Au- 
gust. Various other new taxes were also im- 
posed. The total amount of supplies granted for 
the year was £41,363,192. The session was closed 
on the 12th of August by a speech from the 
throne. The king appeared in excellent health, 
and was enthusiastically cheered by immense 
multitudes on his way to and from parliament. 
The war was inevitable before, but perhaps no 
single circumstance tended more to exasperate 
Bonaparte than the tral of Peltier. with the elo- 
quent pleading of Sir James Mackintosh. Jean 
Joseph Peltier was a journalist and royalist re- 
fugee, and not in himself a very interesting or 
exalted person, having little literary merit, and 
being much more abusive than eloquent or witty. 
At the commencement of the revolution he edited 
& monarchic paper, entitled Les Actes des A pétres, 
and wrote a great number of pamphlets. After 
the 10th of August, 1792, when the Bourbon 
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monarchy was rent to pieces, and “when our 
shores were covered as with the wreck of a great 
tempest,” he fied to England, and availed himself 
most actively, and to an immense extent, of our 
liberty of the press. He began, after the peace 
of Amiens, to publish a new journal, called Z’Am- 
bigu, in which he lashed the first consul, his 
court and government. In the fourth number 
of this paper appeared a muserable ode on Bona- 
parte’s revolution of the 18th Brumaire, ficti- 
tiously ascribed to Chenier, the republican poet. 
Peltier, or his ode, represented Bonaparte as 
Ceesar who had passed the Rubicon, as the tyrant 
who had left no liberty in France, and pictured 
the last of the Romans with an avenging poniard 
1n their hands—and then descending from classi- 
calities, asked the warnors of France whether 
they were not ashamed of serving a Corsican, 
un Corse—and then, returning to the classical, 
recommended the Tarpeian rock, &. At the 
same time Peltier gave vent to another thing in 
rhyme, called the “ Prayer of a Dutch Patriot,” 
wherein he spoke of Bonaparte’s making and un- 
making kings, of his making himself consul for 
ife, &c , praying that the succession might soon 
be left open by his death, or that he might dis- 
appear hke Romulus in a mysterious apotheosis 
Instead of meeting these rhymes with contempt, 
Bonaparte fell into a transport of passion he 
pretended that they were provocatives to his as- 
sassination and to the overthrow of his govern- 
ment. He instructed his ambassador at London 
to demand satisfaction from the British govern- 
ment. Our secretary for foreign affairs, Lord 
Hawkesbury, replied that m England the press 
was unshackled, that 1ts excesses were punishable 
by law—that our courts were open to all—that the 
Britash court and the ministers themselves, often 
traduced and libelled, had no other resource—that 
he did not doubt but that an Enghsh jury would 
give the first consul satisfaction if he chose to pro- 
ceed against Peltier. The first consul, who could 
not, or would not conceive that our government 
had not the same power over newspapers which 
he had over his Monzteur, and the same power to 
treat journalists as he had treated them by scores, 
and by hundreds, intimated that nothing less 
would satisfy him than the suppression of L'Am- 
bigu, and the deportation of Peltier. There was 
assuredly, at this moment (in the summer of 
1802), no want of a conciliatory tone on the part 
of our ministers Lord Hawkesbury went so far 
as to.say in a note to M Otto, that it was “1m- 
possible that his majesty’s government could per- 
use the articles in question without the greatest 
displeasure, and without an anxious desire that 
the person who published them should suffer 
the punishment he so justly deserved.” Finding 
it beyond the reach of his might or persuasion 


to make our government suppress L’Ambigu, and 
transport its editor, the firat consul instructed his 
ambassador at London to urge that government 
to institute proceedings in our courts oflaw. His 
eagerness for vengeance on a poor refugee scrib- 
bler made him reject Addington’s very sensible 
advice to treat this libel with contempt. He 
would fain have precipitated the trial, but he 
could not change the routine of our lawyers. At 
last, on the 2ist of February, 1803, the trial came 
on in the Court of Queen’s Bench, before Lord 
Chief-justice Ellenborough, and a special jury. 
The information had been filed by his majesty’s 
attorney-general ez-officro, and stated “that peace 
existed between Napoleon Bonaparte and our 
lord the king, that M. J. J. Peltier, intending to 
destroy the friendship so existing, and to despoil 
the said Napoleon Bonaparte of his consular dig- 
nity, did devise, print, and publish in the French 
language to the tenor following,” &c. The attor- 
ney-general conducted the prosecution. It was 
every way a happy choice by which Peltier se- 
lected for his counsel the able Mackintosh. The 
subject had much that was mspiring—the con- 
trast of condition between the real prosecutor, the 
master of the greatest empire which the civilized 
world had yet seen, and the defendant, a poor 
outcast, was striking and dramatic; Mackintosh, 
in the prime vigour of his faculties, had exerted 
them all in praiseworthy preparation, and he was 
warmed in the delivery of his forensic oration 
by the presence of a crowded and enlightened 
audience. He called that English law-court his 
client's last asylum upon earth ; he applauded the 
dignified conduct of ministers in refusing to vio- 
late the aacred hospitality due to an unfortunate 
stranger, who now appeared in that court as the 
only place in which his prosecutor and he could 
be upon equal terms; he flattered the honourable 
pride of the jury by saying for his client that the 
most refreshing prospect his eye could rest upon 
‘was a just, impartial, and fearless English jury 
—that he felt, with him, gratitude to the Ruler 
of empires that, after the wreck of everything 
else ancient and venerable in Europe—the wreck 
of all established forms and acknowledged prin- 
ciples, of all long-subsisting laws and sacred insti- 
tutions—Englishmen were met there to-day ad- 
ministering justice after the manner of their fore- 
fathers; and by the expreas choice of the aecused 
himself, the jury, instead of being half foreign, 
was wholly English. He represented this cause 
as the first of a series of contests with the freedom 
of the press which Bonaparte was determined to 
earry on in the only country where the preas was 
free ; and he called upon his countrymen to pause 
before the great earthquake swallowed up all 
the liberty that remained among men. Holland, 
Switzerland, and the imperial towns of Germany, 
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had once participated with us in the benefit of a 
free press. Holland and Switzerland were now 
no more, and near fifty of the free imperial towns 
had vanished since the commencement of this pro- 
secution. Every press in Europe from Palermo 
to Hamburg was now enslaved: and here he 
electrified the court by exclaiming, “ One asylum 
of free discussion is stall inviolate! There is still 
one little spot where man can freely exercise his 
reason on the most important concerns of society 
—where he can boldly publish his judgment on 
the acts of the proudest and most powerful ty- 
rants. The press of England is still free. It is 
guarded by the free constitution of our fore- 
fathers. It is guarded by the arms and hearts 
of Englishmen; and I trust I may venture to 
say, that if it be to fall 1t will fall only under the 
ruins of the British empire. It is an awful con- 
sideration. Every other monument of European 
hberty has perished. That ancient fabric, which 
has been gradually reared by the wisdom and 
virtue of our forefathers, still stands xt stands, 
thanks be to God! solid and entire; but it stands 
alone, and 1t stands amidst ruins.” 

The attorney -general (Spencer Perceval) re- 
plied, Lord Ellenborough summed up, and the 
jury returned a reluctant verdict of guilty But 
before Peltier could be called up for judgment, 
the war was renewed, and he was let off scathe- 
less. He had in the meantime published the re- 
port of the trial, with Mackintosh’s defence at 
full length, as revised by the author Numerous 
copies of it were smuggled into the Continent, 
and from one of these Necker’s famed daughter, 
Madame de Stael, made a spirited translation 
into French, which ran throughout Europe lke 
a Greek fire. It gave a better reason for the re- 
newal of hostilities than any that our diplomatists 
put into their protocols; it showed to the civi- 
lized world the real stake for which England was 
fighting , 1t did more mischief to Bonaparte than 
he would have suffered from the defeat of an 
army or from the destruction of a fleet. It could 
not but fill him with rage and animosity. He, 
the master of Europe, had been bearded by a 
penniless pamphleteer, and an advocate whose 
fortune was all to make; and this could have been 
done in England alone. Again he poured forth 
rhapsodies against that accursed liberty of the 
press which allowed little men to meddle with 
great, and against that British constitution which 
sanctioned such excesses, or prevented their being 
punished with arbitrary transportation, or cap- 
tivity. The Moniteur became more abusive than 
ever: from this moment war was declared in the 
first consul’s heart—from this moment the secret 
encouragement he had given, since the peace, to 
the Irish refugees and malcontents, became an 
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sm * there be one historical fact clearer 
mm than another, it 1s that Bonaparte was 
resolved on renewing the war with 
Great Britain. Hus one predommanit 
— idea was, that his existence depended 
: . oD an extension of his conquests. “My 
power,” he would say, “depends on my glory, 
and my glory on my victories My power would 
fall 1f I did not support it by fresh glory and new 
victories. Conquest has made me what I am, 
and conquest alone can maintain me. A newly- 
born government, like mine, must dazzle and 
astonish When it ceases to do that, it falls!” 
If he had wished to prolong the truce of Amiens 
for a season, it was only because he wished to be 
the more fully prepared for war, and to be en- 
abled to work out some of his great projects in 
the interval 

On receipt of the speech with which King 
George had opened the session of parliament, the 
first consul gave way to a paroxysm of rage . and 
his passion was not moderated by the reception 
of the debates in both houses which followed the 
Opening speech. Talleyrand, who never was in 
& passion in his life, conferred with our ambas- 
sador. He declared the astonishment of his 
master at the king’s message, and at the very un- 
friendly debates, and asked what was the mean- 
ing of those violent attacks of the English press 
against the government and person of the first 
consul? Lord Whitworth went over the old 
ground, saying that whatever was published in 
the English papers might be considered as a na- 
tional retaliation for what was published in the 
French papers; that in France these attacks 


were published oficrally, which was by no means 
the case mm England; and that, although the 
French government possessed a control over the 
press 1n France, the English government neither 
had nor could have such a control in their coun- 
try ‘But at least,” rejoined Talleyrand, “your 
government can execute the treaty of Amiens, 
aud evacuate Malta'” Lord Whitworth rephed 
that that evacuation was now connected with 
other circumstances, and with other clauses of 
the treaty which had been infringed by France 
A few days after this the two diplomatists had 
another conference Lord Whitworth recapitu- 
lated all the principles on which the treaty of 
Amiens was founded, and the mght which arose 
from those prnciples of interference on the part 
of Great Britain, for the purpose of obtaming 
satisfaction or compensation for any essential 
differences which might have arisen 1n the rela- 
tive situation of the two countmes He mstanced 
the cases, beginning with Italy and concluding 
with Switzerland, in which the territory or in- 
fluence of France had been greatly extended sub- 
sequently to the treaty of Amiens 

In spite of the advice of his most able minister 
for foreign affairs, who thought little of his mas- 
ter’s diplomacy except when expressed by 100,000 
bayonets, and who feared that the passionate 
part of his temperament would carry him into 
some indiscretions, Bonaparte determined to con- 
fer personally with the Bntish ambassador ; and 
Talleyrand had scarcely left him ere his lordship 
was informed that the first consul wished to con- 
verse with him at the Tuileries at nine o’clock 
that night. It has been conjectured, and it may 
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indeed be assumed as a certain fact, that this 
irregular and unseemly obtrusion into the depart- 
ment of Talleyrand proceeded from a design to 
shake the resolution of the British ambassador, 
and to astound or terrify him by a display of 
rude violence, which had succeeded with the 
Austrian diplomatist at Campo Formio. But 
Britain had not been humbled and crushed like 
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Austria, and Lord Whitworth was not Count 
Cobentzel. Perceiving that his menaces did not 
disturb the equanimity of Lord Whitworth, the 
first consul altered his tone. If the British go- 
vernment and he could only agree and act to- 
gether, what might they not do? Look at the 
natural force of the two countries—France with 
an army of 480,000 men, and England with a 
fieet which made her the mistress of the seas, 
and which he thought he should not be able to 
equal in less than ten years. Two such countries, 
by a proper understanding, might govern the 
world, as their strifes might overturn it. If 
England could only come to this understanding, 
there was nothing that he would not do to gratify 
her. Participation in indemnities, as well as in 
influence on the Continent, treaties of commerce, 
in short everything that could testify friendship, 
he would give to her. As little moved by this 
as by his threats, Whitworth, when allowed to 
speak, calmly said that the king, his master, had 
no wish to participate in the conquest and spoils 
of the Continent, had no ambition to acquire 
more territory, but only to preserve what he had. 
Bonaparte had said in public as well as in private, 
and to the ambassadors of foreign powers as well 
as to his own subjects, that England was unequal 
to a single-handed contest with France; and he 
gave Lord Whitworth to understand that, with- 
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out allies, we could never touch him. To this 
his lordship replied, that if his Britannié majesty 
was so desirous of peace, 1t must not be imputed 
to the difficulty of obtaining alles. Lord Whit- 
worth was as patient as he was firm; he did not 
give up negotiating until 1t was altogether hope- 
less; he rebuked with calm dignity the intemper- 
ance of the first consul, who offered him a public 
insult at the levée in the Tuileries on the 13th of 
March ; he did not take his departure until the 
12th of May, and then he left behiud him, in the 
hands of Mr. Talbot, the secretary of embassy, 
who was to remain at Paris a few days longer, 
the project of a convention which England would 
take as the basis of a definitive and amicable ar- 
rangement What Bonaparte did after his lord- 
ship’s departure was to order that Mr. Talbot 
should be detained as a prisoner of war. 
Notwithstanding the time which had been 
gained by Bonaparte, the order of council for 
granting reprisals and letters of marque, and the 
proclamation for an embargo, which were issued 
two days after Lord Whitworth’s return, led to 
the immediate detention or capture of about 200 
French and Dutch vessels To retaliate for this 
customary procedure, the first consul had recourse 
to a most novel and unprecedented outrage. by 
a decree, dated the 22d of May, he ordered that 
all the English, of whatsoever condition, found 
on the territory of France, should be detained 
prisoners of war, on the pretence that many of 
them belonged to the militia Nothing could 
exceed the harshness with which this order was 
executed in Pars, where there was still a vast 
number of travellers, many of whom were merely 
passing through that capital on their way home- 
ward from Italy, Switzerland, and other coun- 
tries—whole families were seized together, as 1f 
the wives and daughters of the English amsto- 
cracy and gentry were militia officers These 
sweeping arrests were not confined to the Eng- 
lish that were actually on the territory of France; 
they were extended to Italy and every neighbour- 
ing country where the French had an armed 
force, or where they could intimidate and give 
the law. As no distinction had been made as 
to sex, so none was made as to condition, profes- 
sion, or pursuits. Clergymen, a venerable In- 
dian judge (Sir Elijah Impey), men of letters or 
science, artista, all were captured. What made 
this odious seizure still more odious, was the fact 
that on the eve of ita taking place, Bonaparte 
made a renegade Englishman, whom be retained 
in his service to write a newspaper in the English 
language, insert in the columns of his journal 
that the English travellers on the Continent, in 
France, Belgium, Holland, or Italy, had nothing 
to fear; that their persons would be guaranteed 
under the protection of a government which pro- 
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tected the laws of nations even while England Ki 


ng of Great Britain, was still an integral part 


was violating them. About 10,000 British sub- , of the German empire, with indefeasible claims 


jects of nearly every class and condition remained 
a» Bonaparte’s clutches. 

Before the English government began to seize 
the French and Dutch ships, a French army was 
collected on the frontiers of Holland to pounce 
upon the comparatively defenceless hereditary 
dominions of the King of England , and, as soon 
as the declaration of war was issued, General 
Mortier advanced into the heart of the electorate 
The Duke of Cambridge, who was residing at 
Hanover, seeing that resistance was altogether 
hopeless, and that most of the larger towns were 
determined to treat with the French general, en- 
tered into a negotiation at the end of May, and 
engaged to surrender the territory upon condi- 
tion that his army should be permitted to retire 
unbroken behind the Elbe, with the pledge on 
their part that they would not again serve in the 
field against the French during this war Depu- 
ties from the principal towns treated separately 
with Mortier, and agreed to conditions of sur- 
render and submuasion on the 3d of June. The 
English ministers advised the king not to ratify 
the treaty which his son had made. Upon this, 
Mortier, who had entered and taken possession. 
of the city of Hanover on the 5th of June, called 
upon the Hanoverian army to surrender, or abide 
the consequences of an attack by overwhelming 
forces behind the Elbe The Duke of Cambridge 
had quitted the country, but Count Walmoden, 
the commander-in-chief of that small but fine 
army, was compelled to agree to a convention on 
the 5th of July, and to dismount his cavalry, 
surrender his arms, and disband and dismiss the 
whole army. More than 500 pieces of artillery, 
a large quantity of ammunition and timber, and 
an immense number of horses, fit to remount 
Bonaparte’s ill-conditioned cavalry, fell into the 
hands of Mortier, who, besides, levied military 
contributions in the country Being 1n the 1m- 
mediate neighbourhood of the mch commercial 
Hanse-towns of Hamburg and Bremen, he levied 
considerable sums of money upon them also, 
without the least regard to their independence 
and neutrality ; and other sums, very important 
to the first consul, whose finances were in an em- 
barrassed condition, were raised among the Jews 
and other capitalists of those Hanse-towns, by 
way of loan. What was still worse as regarded 
England, the French, by their occupation of 
Hanover, were enabled to close the navigation of 
the rivers Elbe and Weser, and to prevent Bri- 
tish merchant vessels from going up either to 
Hamburg or to Bremen. As the neighbouring 
German states made no attempt to prevent the 
cohquest or occupation of Hanover, a country 
which, though the hereditary possession of th: 


to the protection of the whole Germanic League, 
and as the English were prevented from ascend- 
ng the rivers, 1t was determmed that neither 
German nor any other ships should descend 
them or enter them ; and the mouths of the Elbe 
and the Weser were soon strictly blockaded by 
British squadrons. With their trade thus com- 
letely cut off, with the French armies in their 
close neighbourhood, perpetually threatening 
them with military violence and exaction, the 
two great Hanse-towns were reduced to a deplor- 
able situation. In the extremity of their distress 
they called upon the King of Prussia as guaran- 
tee and protector of the neutrality of the north 
of Germany ; but the shuffling and selfish court 
of Berlin, whose self-seeking was to end 1n self- 
destruction, had entered into the views of Bona- 
parte, in the hope and expectation of annexing 
Hanover to Prussia; and, accordingly, that 
‘abinet refused to interfere, thus virtually aban- 
doning not only Hamburg and Bremen, with 
their industrious and lately thriving dependen- 
cies, but all the smaller states of the north of 
Germany to the rapacity and lawlessness of the 
French invaders. 

Nor was it only in the north of Europe that 
the first consul had matured his means of attack 
before the declaration of war, and that he now 
made that attack with a contempt for other trea- 
ties, which were affected by neither the observ- 
ance nor the breach of the peace of Amiens. 
His Sicilian majesty was no party to the treaty 
of Amiens, the mtegrity of his domimions and 
the withdrawal from them of all French troops 
whatsoever, were stipulated for 1n a previous and 
separate treaty with the French government, and 
bad been paid for, in various ways, at an enor- 
mous expense But the court of Naples was the 
old friend and ally of Great Britain, the coun- 
try, ravaged and despoiled by successive revolu- 
tions and invasions as 1t had been, was still mch , 
its ports on the Mediterranean and on the Adr- 
atic offered admirable pomts of departure for ex- 
peditions to various countries which Bonaparte 
coveted from Brindisi, near the mouth of the 
Adriatic, to Corfu and the other Jonan islands, 
of which he had determmed to possess himeelf, 
was but a few hours’ sail, and for these and 
other special and weighty reasons, besides the 
plan of excluding British commerce from the 
Continent, he poured his troops once more into 
the devoted kingdom of Naples. 

But it was nearer at home that the conse- 
quences of Bonaparte’s manoeuvres and prepara- 
tions during the peace were most shamefully ex- 
hibited, or most seriously felt by England. So 
soon as the mask began to fall aff, he called to 
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Paris all the fugitive or disaffected Irish on the '‘of outlaws, had maintained himself ever since 
Continent; he re-organized the Irish Brigade, | among the almost inaccessible ‘fastnesses of the 
giving it the name of the Irish Legion; and by Wicklow mountains. Dwyer was ready for any- 
means of his so-called commercial agents, and of thing, and believed to be fit for everything: his 
Irish clubbists in Dublin, Cork, aH other then anes a — the hpgaiar ena Libram 
he carried on that active correspondence to which peasantry, over whom he ex & wide con- 
we have already alluded, and matured the plots trol or influence, were fully prepared to commit 
for an insurrection, which at one time he confid- every atrocity. It appears to have been fully 
a 
war ne 1s most active emissaries was one — is e & ; is 
Quigley, or O’Quigley, who had been outlawed not quite so certain that the devout Russel cor- 
in sh and hale since that period had sagas sin. Salar airy him. Eraatd hgunyawns : Pc 
in ce. is man came over secretly, and with seizing the arsenals and the e 0: 
apparently with a well-filled purse. He peram- lin. Various circumstances pointed out the 23d 
bulated Kildare, his native county, proselytizing of July as the best day of all the year for begin-~ 
and making converts with cash and whisky. ning; it fell this year on a Saturday, when the 
But, far above paige — as a pes of = ibn a of re spanereipaichhin their = 
conspiracy, was Mr rt Emme eson of and got drunk, and when the ordinary resort 
Dr Mean the court or castle physician of country-people to the market would, by itself, 
Dublin, whose recent death had put him in pos- cover and let pass a somewhat extraordinary 
session of £2000 or £3000 (a sum he proposed | meeting Towards evening on the appointed 23d 
to employ in the subversion of the British go- | of July the rabble of Dublin and the peasantry 
vernment), and brother to that Emmett who had began to collect in vast numbers in St James’s 
been mooted let a ace percemarar yg — ; aroha and = en eam phere was 
avert acts of treason he comm! in . | within a mile, an 2000 
This young man (he was only in his twenty-, or 3000 soldiers, were within half-a-mile of the 
second or twenty-third year) had gone crazy with | spot; but not a soldier, not an officer erther — 
Bil beitiee best Gated ‘ee waite spore meen | Cha coucursod igual Gus ull cas ceady wanictven 
neither been c nor made more modera e conce BI 7 
by that wretched exhibition, the termination of ; by some men who were mounted on horseback, 
republicanism in France. As he spent his money | and who rode furiously through the principal 
freely, he proselytazed with some effect in Dub- | streets of the capital A Mr Clarke, an opulent 
lm; but it cannot be said that his proselytes | manufacturer, made a bold atvempt to reason 
were of a very elevated condition. the chief and | with the furious mob, and, finding his efforts in- 
Golice Whe union, Lad Laid soca‘inferlor oan) dhe lent lumutscane. Aa is eae) earning.” 
ore urRI0n eld some inferior office | the lord-le : 4 
about the Irish House of Commons; one Red- | blunderbuss was fired at him, and he fell desper- 
mond, who called himself a merchant, and who ately, though not mortally wounded. This was 
appears to have been little more than a huck- the first blood that was shed, but it was soon fol- 
ster; and one Allen, a bankrupt woollen-manu- lowed by more. Just as Clarke fell, some of the 
factarer While Emmett worked in Dublin and insurgents fired a smal] cannon, and sent up a 
nee, aad who lnbcored under the miluences of n | Exzmetseailied forth from his dept, at the head 
age, and who ured un e influences of a | 3 it, at 1 
different or a more complicated insanity —rehigi- of his central committee, and drawing sh sword, 
the politiell-prenchel and lnbvured at Belfast, | the street an af intending to stzack the castle 
the political—preached an ured a , | the as nf intendin ‘ 
and in other towns of the north of Ireland. This | Before they got to the end of the street, Colonel 
was Thomas Russel, an old half-pay officer in the Brown, a meritorious ain ae ge oe 
king’s service, who had fought against the Ame- to his post, was deliberately sho : re pels 
ricans at Bunker's Hill, and who, since his retire- | blunderbuss. Disgusted at these and other co 
S esscal Givin ad tue Steep 6 alerts at | wees for ves gece aul paceder; a2 chao 
Os oe of the Old Manca | ardieas of his rabble-rout to press on to the 
and the mysteries of the Apocalypse. Other _eastle or to any point where they were hkely to 
chiefs of less name or note were scattered over | meet the soldiery, and at their alacrity in break- 
Ireland; and material assistance was expected | ing open houses and calling for whisky, Levee 
from one Dwyer, s fellow of infinite cunning and | and his staff, after some fruitless attempts 
activity, who had been “out” in the rebellion of manage and Girect the foul hurricane they had 
2796, and who, at the head of a formidable band raised, disappeared from the scene, and stole out 





of the town. Emmett’s mob- ip scarcely 
lasted half an hour. The head of the advancing 
column never approached the castle nearer than 
Francis Street, which is distant about half a mile. 
Unfortunately, Lord Kilwarden, the Lord Chief- 
justice of Ireland, passed in the rear of the mob, 
fleeing in his carriage by another line of streets 
towards the castle. ‘his judge had been attor- 
ney-general at the time of the last rebellion. The 
raffians wheeled round and presently fell upon 
him. He was accompanied in the same carriage 
by his daughter and a nephew. They were all 
three dragged out of the coach; the savages 
spared the lady, but they murdered her aged 
father and her cousin before her eyes. But by 
this time some of the troops were under arms 
and ready to march. When about 150 men, 
headed by two subaltern officers, reached the 
top of ‘Francis Street, the disordered rabble, 
many thousands strong, set up a scream of ter- 
ror, and all that were sober enough to run, ran 
off at the top of their speed. But many fell and 
were made prisoners, and a party of fifty soldiers, 
who had got into the rear of the fleemg column, 
fired upon it as 1t passed. A lane strewed with 
pikes pomted out the way to Emmett’s depét, 


wherein were found a large quantity of ball-cart-_ 


ridges, hand-grenades, gunpowder, more pikes, 
some military uniforms, and a proclamation, wet 
from the press, of persons styling themselves 
“The provisional government,” and containing a 
sketch of the constitution they had proposed 
giving to the “ Hibernian republic.” A hot pur- 
suit was instantly commenced after these legisla- 
tors, who showed as much folly or fatuity, when 
fleeing for their lives, as they had displayed in all 
the rest of the business. Emmett and his friends 
reached the Wicklow mountains, but only to find 
that they were shunned hke men that had the 
plague, and that none would raise a finger for 
them, or give them food and a hiding-place. 
Quitting his companions, Emmett returned to 
Dubhn, but only to be tracked by the police, to 
be seized and committed to the prison which was 
already crowded by the miserable wretches he 
had armed. Dowdall and Allen escaped out of 
the island, but Redmond was arrested at one of 
the ports as he was about to take his passage for 
America. In the meanwhile Russel had utterly 
failed in his attempts at a rising in the north; 
and, after issuing a tion. m which he 
styled himself the General of the Northern Dis- 
triet, he had disappeared. After the arrest of 
Emmett, Russel stole into Dublin ; two or three 
dsys after his arrival he was discovered and 
seized. He was sent for trial to that northern 
district of which he had intended to be the revo- 
lutionary general. Emmett was put upon his 
niray a bie treason on the 19th of September, 
on. IV. 
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in Dublin, the scene of his mad pranks, where 
there were too many witnesses to speak to his 
overt acts, and too universal an indignation at 
the sanguinary result of them, to allow any, the 
remotest chance of his escaping the gallows and 
the block. He died with much courage or com- 
posure, declaring himself a member of the Church 
of England. The undoubted Protestantism of 
him, of Russel, and others, totally disqualified 
them from heading a popular insurrection in Ire- 
land. Redmond (one of the central committee) 
and two working men (one of whom confessed to 
the murder of Colonel Brown) were tried and 
executed in the same town. ‘Russel was tried at 
Carrickfergus on the 20th of October. He quoted 
the prophecies and the Apocalypse, pleaded that 
his religious conscience had compelled him to en- 
deavour to overthrow the existing government, 
and gave ample indications of a disordered mind; 
but he was nevertheless executed at Downpatrick. 
Some short time after these executions O’Quigley 
and Stafford were apprehended in the county of 
Galway; but government, who displayed through- 
out this unhappy affair an uncommon degree of 
leniency, were satisfied with the examples which 
had been made; and the hives of these two chiefs, 
and of a host of mnferior and untried prisoners, 
were spared on their making a full disclosure of 
all the circumstances of their treason. 

Ireland was safe, and England could not be 
invaded, for her fleets swept the Channel and the 
| French coast in all its extent, blockading the 

principal ports, and occasionally bombarding a 
sea-port town or two. Ships and gun-boats were 
gallantly cut out of Havre, St. Valery, and many 
other porta and roadsteads; the batteries that 
protected the town of Dieppe were knocked to 
pieces; many vessels, both national and mercan- 
tile, were burned on the stocks, and the important 
town of Granville was bombarded and burned 
under the eyes of Bonaparte’s generals, and al- 
most in hisown presence. With nearly 600 ships 
of war at sea, England, besides holding the Chan- 
nel, and defending her own coasts, could despatch 
fleets and squadrons to every quarter of the globe, 
and prosecute extensive schemes of conquest. 
We now return to Indian affairs, which, since 
the death of Tippoo Sultaun, had not only been 
important in themselves, but on account of the 
master-spirit whom they were traming for his 
splendid European career. Upon the fall of 
Sermgapatam, 1n which Colonel Arthur Wellesley 
had borne a distinguished part, that rising officer 
was left in command of the city, and the part 
of the Mysore territory which had come under 
British rule and protection; and here he displayed 
those talents, both civil and military, which 
were afterwards so conspicuous in the peninsula. 
In the first of these, andeee he was so remarkable 
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that the secret of wherein his chief excellence 
lay was still unknown, and even his own brother, 
the Earl of Mornington, Governor-general of 


India, was wont at this time to say of him, “I | 


believe Arthur’s great strength to be rather in 
the civil than the military line.’ This was soon 
to be tested, for in 1800 the colonel was called 
by circumstances into the field, with an inde- 
pendent military command. A daring adven- 
turer named Dhoondia Waugh, a man of Patan 
or Mahratta origin, had, like many Indian adven- 
turers, commenced a career of his own, some- 
times as captain of a troop of hunted banditti, 
sometimes as the leader of an army, according 
to the fluctuations of his shifting fortunes, dur- 
ing a ten years’ career; and although repeatedly 
defeated and driven into obscurity, he had always 
managed to re-appear, and become more formida- 
ble than ever He had now suddenly emerged 
from the Mahratta country at the head of 5000 
horse into the frontier of Mysore, which he 
threatened to break through and overrun, while 
the pompous title he had assumed of “ King of 
the Two Worlds” announced the greatness of his 
ambition, as well as the dangerous nature of his 
purposes. A few successes, or even a short delay, 
might have rallied ten times the number of fol- 
lowers to his standard, and enabled him to estab- 
lish a sovereignty as formidable as that of Hyder 
Ali or Tippoo Saib. As his hostility to the Bri- 
tish power in India also had been openly an- 
nounced, it was necessary that this daring adven- 
turer should be arrested in his course, and Wel- 
lesley was sent against him for the purpose. 
With his characteristic decision the colonel 
crossed the Toombudra river into the Mahratta 
territories, at the risk of offending the Peishwa, 
or the court of Poonah, who were unable to expel 
Dhoondia, but might have resented the British 
entrance on their soil, as an infringement of for- 
mer treaties. But, on the contrary, this decisive 
step was welcomed as a promise of deliverance 
from a dangerous rebel and oppressor. After 
following the doublings of his light-heeled ad- 
versary, who seemed always at hand although 
never visible, defeating several detachments of 
his army, and storming the hill-forts he had gar- 
risoned, Wellesley crossed the Mulpoorba, and 
entered the Nizam’s territory, where he at length 
brought Dhoondia Waugh to a stand at a place 
called Conahgul. The King of the Two Worlds, 
who was deficient neither in skill nor courage, 
drew up his army, which was chiefly cavalry, 
in a favourable situation, having his left flank 
and rear covered by the village and rock of Con- 
ahgul. But the four regiments of British and 
native troops advanced boldly to the attack, and 
to equahze the length of his line with that of the 
enemy, Colonel Wellesley had recourse to the 
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bold expedient of forming his regiments and 
charging in one line. The enemy were routed 
after a brief resistance, and chased for many 
miles across the country; their elephants, camels, 
baggage, and plunder fell into the hands of the 
conquerors; and the body of the King of the 
Two Worlds, who had fallen in the action, was 
placed on the carriage of a galloper-gun, and 
on this bier transported to his followers for in- 
terment. In this long campaign and chase, which 
lasted from the end of June till the 10th of Sep- 
tember, Wellesley on every occasion had shown 
that courage, sagacity, and foresight by which, 
in after years, he anticipated every emergency, 
and allowed himself to be neither beaten nor sur- 
prised, as well as that promptness of decision 
which enabled him to profit by the blunders of 
his adversaries, and convert even untoward cir- 
cumstances into the means of unexpected success. 
The hostility to the British power in India, 
which had ceased for a short interval after the 
capture of Seringapatam, was now to blaze out 
afresh in the Mahratta confederacy, that threat- 
ened to become still more formidable than the 
opposition of Tippoo and his more able father. 
The most dangerous and influential of these chiefs 
was Scindia, who had in his service M. Perron, 
an able French adventurer, who twenty years 
earlier had arrived as a petty officer in the fleet 
of Suffrein, but had been raised to the rank of 
general by Scindia, whose forces he had brought 
by European discipline to a state of efficiency 
seldom found im Indian armies. To him also 
was intrusted by Scindia the keeping of that 
unfortunate prisoner, Shah Alum, the Mogul em- 
peror, in 1793. Scindia, however, had a rival 
in Holkar, another powerful Mahratta chief ; and 
between the two there had subsisted a struggle 
for the mastery, by which the country was thrown 
into anarchy, and rent by civil wars and dissen- 
sions. But besides the able services of Perron 
and his disciplined troops, Scindia had a decided 
advantage in the Peishwa of Poonah, the sove- 
reign of the Mahrattas, over whom he exercised 
the influence of a mare de palars, and whose 
name he used as a tower of strength for the pur- 
poses of his own ambition. This state of things 
continued until 1802, when Holkar, watching his 
advantage, suddenly crossed the Nerbudda, en- 
tered Poonah with a strong force of cavalry, de- 
feated the troops of Scindia and the Peishwa, 
and placed one of his own kinsmen uron the 
musnud at Poonah. The deposed sovereign of 
the Mahrattas fled to the British for protection, 
who saw at once their interest in adopting his 
cause. By enforcing his authority they could 
break the power of the rival chiefs, dislodge the 
French influence that might be re- 

vived by Perron and his countrymen, and estab- 
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Mahratta tribes who recognized no law but that 
of their own chieftains. <A treaty was signed on 
the 21st of December, 1802, by which the Com- 
pany agreed to restore the Peishwa to his throne, 
and for this purpose an expedition was to be 
directed in the first instance against Holkar, who 
ruled at Poonah, through his creature and kins- 
man the new sovereign. This portion of the com- 
bined movement against the dangerous Mahratta 
confederacy was happily intrusted to Colonel, 
now Major-general Wellesley; and as these 
events had for some time been anticipated, the 
order found him ready for instant action. He 
commenced a rapid march for Poonah on the 9th 
of March, 1803, crossing the rivers in wicker boats, 
and advancing with celerity upon the Mahratta 
capital; but on his approach to it, he learned 
that Amrut Rao, who held it, had resolved to set 
fire to the city, rather than yield 1t to the Eng- 
lsh. This brought Wellesley to a stand, but 
only for a moment: he opened a feigned negotia- 
tion with Amrut, and having thrown the bar- 
barian off his guard, he reached Poonah by a 
rapid night march of his cavalry, and saved the 
city, by a sudden capture, from the destruction 
that hung over 1t. Amrut Rao fied, and on the 
i3th of May the Peishwa re-entered his capital, 
and was once more established on his throne. 
As #0 many rival chiefs had to be opposed or 
conciliated, General Wellesley, who had been 
intrusted with full power to direct all the poli- 
tical as well as military affairs of the British 
within that territory, commenced by friendly 
overtures to the powerful Scindia; but as that 
chief rejected every proposal of peace or alli- 
ance, war was declared against him on the 6th 
of August, and Wellesley commenced his march 
from Poonah. It was only by striking down 
this formidable potentate with a prompt and de- 
cisive blow that the Mahratta chiefs were to be 
prevented from combining against the British as 
their common enemy. Hus first operation was 
against the town and fort of Ahmednuggur, 
strongly garmsoned for Scindia, which he took 
by escalade. He then crossed the Godavery 
river, being eager to bring Scindia to action ; but 
this the wary chief endeavoured to avoid through 
his great superiority in cavalry. In this way 
the British army might have been exhausted by 
marches and counter-marches, or destroyed in 
detail by skirmishes, had not Wellesley inclosed 
his enemy by dexterous combinations within a 
range that was every day becoming more circum- 
acribed. Finding that the favourite modes of 
Indian warfare were unavailing, and being rein- 
foreed by sixteen battalions of infantry com- 
manded by French officers, and a large train of 
artillery, Scindia now resolved to hazard an en- 


gagement, and for this purpose stationed his 
army, nearly 50,000 strong, upon the banks 
of the river Kaitna, near the village of Assaye. 
The position was well chosen. The banks were 
steep and rugged, the river almost impassable, 
and the whole force which Wellesley mustered 
did not exceed 4500 men, of whom only 1700 
were British. But he resolved to become the 
assailant, and his soldiers followed him with that 
confidence of success which even already his 
career had inspired. He crossed the river by 
a ford, and leaving his Mysore and other irre- 
gular cavalry to keep the Mahratta horse in 
check, he advanced upon the village of Assaye, 
where their infantry was posted. As he advanced 
in three lines, of which the two first were in- 
fantry and the third of horse, the enemy opened a 
heavy cannonade upon them, and quickly formed a 
new line to meet the unexpected nature of the at- 
tack, its right resting on the river, and its left on 
the village of Assaye and the Juah stream that 
flows in a direction parallel with the Kaitna. 
But Wellesley still kept what he had at firat 
secured—a conflict that was to be confined to the 
left wing of the Mahrattas, while their power- 
ful cavalry was thrown out of action. As their 
artillery was of great weight, the sound of the 
British guns in reply was almost inaudible: a 
rapid advance was necessary, a8 the assailants 
had no other chance against such a cannonade 
that riddled their ranks and dismounted their 
small field-pieces; and Wellesley ordered his 
troops to leave their cannon behind, and close 
upon the enemy with the bayonet. It was then 
that the advantage was transferred from the 
Mabhrattas to the British: the artillery of the 
former was carried, and their ranks wavered 
under the close, steady charge of man to man, 
Once more and for a moment the fortune of the 
day seemed to shift; a body of the Mahratta in- 
fantry rallied ; their cannoneers, who had thrown 
themselves upon the ground as if dead, and 
allowed the charge to pass over them, started to 
their feet, and turned their guns upon the rear 
of Wellington’s sepoys, who had entered too 
hastily into a pursuit of the fugitives; while the 
Mahratta cavalry, that had been hovering in the 
distance, were now advancing to the aid of their 
foot. But a gallant and decisive charge, made by 
Laeutenant-colonel Maxwell with the British 
cavalry upon this portion of the battle, sufficed 
to scatter the body that had rallied and silence 
the unexpected fire of the guns, as well as keep 
the Mahratta horse at a wary distance. The 
main charge against the village of Assaye was 
led by Wellesley in person at the head of the 78th 
British infantry, and it was here that the tug of 
conflict was at the hottest, so that he had two 
horses killed under him, while most of his staff 
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officers had in like manner been dismounted. It 
‘was not until the darkness of night had closed 
that the battle was ended, and the disciplined 
Mahratta infantry put to the rout. The stout- 
ness of their resistance was attested by the 
British loss, which amounted to nearly a third 
of those who had entered into action ; but on the 
other hand, the Mahrattas had sustained a de- 
feat by which the prestige of their high military 
reputation was broken, and their confidence 
abated. Such was the far-famed victory of 
Aassaye, obtained on the 23d of September, 1803, 
a victory from which the commencement of its 
great hero’s military renown is usually dated, 
and in consequence of which he obtained 1n after 
years from his illustrious rival the spiteful title 
of the “Sepoy general.” 

Scindia had now recourse to negotiation, and 
in the beginning of November a truce was 
granted him, on condition that he should remove 
his forces into the terntory of the Rajah of 
Berar, and there remain strictly neutral. But 
far from maintaining this neutrahty, he was only 
preparing for a new war; and at his instigation 
the rajah took the field against the Bntish, his 
own forces being strengthened by Scindia’s 
cavalry and a large body of Persian auxilaries 
whom the rajah had taken into pay. To break 
this formidable combination, Wellesley set his 
troops once more in motion, and on the 29th of 
November came up with the enemy encamped 
near the village of Argaum. The march of the 
British had been under a burning sun, by which 
they were exhauated ; the greater part of the day 
was spent and the darkness of night was at hand; 
but every hour of delay was dangerous with such 
an army drawn up before them. Under such 
circumstances the battle of Argaum was com- 
menced, fought, and won. On the advance of 
the British, a heavy cannonade was unexpectedly 
opened upon them from behind some trees where 
the enemy had masked their artillery, and dis- 
mayed by the fire, the native mfantry in the 
British service began to take to fight. But they 
were speedily rallied and brought back to the 
charge before their fear bad become contagious. 
The first brunt of onset upon the British was 
made by the Persian mercenaries, who, mounted 
ou their fiery chargers, came down likea whirlwind 
upon the 74th and 78th regiments, in full confi- 
dence to sweep them off the field; but as well 
might they have assailed the solid rocks, and in 
the close rolling fire of these regiments the whole 
of that gallant band of eastern chivalry was de- 
stroyed. At the same time Scindia’s cavalry 
made a fierce onset upon the British left, and 
charged a battalion of native infantry in the Com- 
pany's service, but scarcely with better fortune 
than their Persian allies, for they too were 
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routed with great slaughter. Diamayed by the 
utter defeat of their horse, the Mahratta infantry 
did not await the charge, but broke and fled ia 
confusion, and were pursued for several hours by 
moonlght, until darkness saved them from total 
destruction, leaving in the hands of the victors 
thirty-eight pieces of cannon and all their ammu- 
nition, with many elephants and camels, and 
great store of baggage. The Rajah of Berar, 
after this ruinous defeat, was glad to sue for peace, 
and conclude 1t upon the terms offered by General 
Wellesley, which were—that he should cede the 
province of Cuttack and the district of Balasore 
to the Company, and dismiss the European officers 
who were in his service. The example of the 
rajah was followed by Scindia himself, whose 
army had been defeated in another quarter by 
General Lake ; and he obtained peace upon the 
severe terms of surrendering to the Company the 
rich provinces between the Jumna and the 
Ganges called the Doab, several extensive dis- 
tricts beyond the Ganges, and a part of his mari- 
time territory in Gujerat. He also agreed to 
respect the treaty which the Company had estab- 
lished with the Peishwa, and recognize the mght 
of the latter to the territories of which the Com- 
pany had put him in possession; and should any 
difference afterwards occur between him and the 
Peishwa, to submit it to the arbitration and de- 
cision of the Company. Rapid as was the cam- 
paign and important its results, the toils, dangers, 
and difficulties were such as have seldom been 
crowded into a whole year of the most active and 
eventful European warfare. But these can only 
be fully understood and appreciated by a careful 
study of the history of our empire in India, and 
a copious narrative of the actions of Wellington 
in that quarter. The service of a few days only 
is thus modestly detailed by himself, in a letter 
to one of his brothers shortly after the battle of 
Argaum —‘The operations of this war have 
afforded numerous instances of :mprovement m 
our means of communication, of obtaining intelh- 
gence, and, above all, of movement. Marches 
such as I have made in this war were never 
known or thought of before. In the last eight 
days of the month of October, I marched above 
120 miles, and passed through two ghauts with 
heavy guns and all the equipments of the troops, 
and this without injury to the efficiency of the 
army; and in the few days previous to this battle, 
when I had determined to go into Berar, I never 
moved leas than between seventeen and twenty 
ruiles, and I marched twenty-six miles on the day 
on which it was fought.” It was not to be wondered 
at if Wellington, after the lapse of many years, 
‘was wont to speak of this campaign as the most 
laborious service in which he had ever been en- 

From the narrative it is evident, that in 
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India he had been in training for the wars of | Lake continued his march, and on the llth of 


Spain and Portugal; and that after he had been 
annealed in such a furnace, he was well fitted 
for the future trals of the Peninaula. 


We must here retrace our steps, to notice a | 


very important part of this campaign which was 
eonducted by another great and successful Bri- 
tish commander The expedition of Wellesley 
into Poonah was but part of a combined move- 
ment for the purpose of breaking up the confed- 
eracy of the Mahratta chiefs; and while he was 
employed in restoring the Peishwa to his throne, 
General Lake marched from Cawnpore on the 
7th of August, 1803, with an army of 10,500 men,in 
the direction of Delhi, the ancient capital of India. 
The chief parts of his commussion were, to deliver 
the Mogul from captivity, and break the power 
of Scindia by detaching M. Perron from his 
service. It was thought by the Governor-general 
of India, that the French adventurer might be 
bought over, and Lake was commussioned to 
make large offers to that effect, but Perron instead 
of waiting to be purchased, advanced to encounter 
the British commander at the head of 15,000 
cavalry, and took post near the strong fortress of 
Alighur Here he was attacked by General 


Lake at the head of his cavalry in two lines, sup-"! 
ported by his infantry, upon which the French- | 


man’s troops retired without abiding the onset. 
Lake then took possession of Cael, and afterwards 
stormed the fortress of Alighur, in which Per- 
ron had his collection of military stores. This 
loss, with the desertion of many of his soldiers 
and the discontent of his French officers, made 
Perron resume the negotiations which had been 
interrupted , and three days after the capture of 
his fortress he applied to General Lake, stating 
that he had quitted the service of Scindia, and 
requesting permission to pass with his famuly, 
his effects, and the officers in his suite, through 
the Company's territories to Lucknow He 
alleged as his reason for this desertion, that he 
was superseded in office by the government of 
France, who had already sent out a successor to dis- 
place him; and that he was weary of theingratitude 
of his own officers, and the hopelessness of any 
resistance he could offer to the British dominion 
in India. These offers were gladly accepted, for 
as long as he remained he was considered, from 
his abilities, courage, and resources, to be the 
chief strength of the Mahratta confederacy, and 
a head around which French influence might be 
rallied for a fresh attempt to recover its posses- 
sions in India. It has also been supposed that 
he yielded at last to the tempting offers which he 
had originally rejected, and was enabled to retare 
to Lucknow with a large sum in specie, and con- 
siderable drafts upon the treasury at Calcutta. 
Having got rid of such a formidable obstacle, 


September encamped near the Jehna Nullah, 
within six miles of Delhi. But here he was 
brought to a stand, by the intelligence that the 
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efficient, well-trained army of Perron, 19,000 
strong, under the command of Louis Bourquien, 
another French officer, had crossed the Jumna 
from Delhi under cover of night, and was ad- 
vancing for the defence of the capital. The tid- 
ings were instantly followed by the apparition 
of the whole army drawn up in order for battle, 
with their flanks completely guarded by swamps, 
no that they could only be approached in front, 
while an attack which they made upon the Bri- 
tish outposts, was the challenge and certain pre- 
lude to a decisive encounter. Although the forces 
of Lake only amounted to 4500 men, and although 
they were weary with a long march during a hot 
sultry day, he could not decline the invitation. 
His first object was to tempt the enemy from their 
strong position. For this purpose he threw out 
his cavalry in front to skirmish, ordering them 
to retire after enduring the first cannonade, leav- 
ing an opening for his infantry to advance; and 
this manoeuvre they executed with admirable 

ion. Deceived by this appearance of a 
fhght, the Indians rushed out from their strong 
position, but in their headlong advance suddenly 
found themselves confronted by the British in- 
fantry, who sent them reeling backward by a 
heavy volley of musketry followed by a charge 
of the bayonet. They fell back upon their artil- 
lery, which they endeavoured to bring into play ; 
but before they could effect their purpose another 
close volley was discharged among them, followed 
by another bayonet charge under which they were 
driven from their cannon, while the light flying 
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were charged in rapid succession and with deadly ; the 27th of October he left Agra to reach this 


effect, deprived them of all power of rallying: 
they wavered, turned, and fled in such confusion, 
that whole masses of the fugitives were driven 
headlong into the Jumna. From 300 to 400 of 
the British army fell in this engagement, but ten 
times the number of the enemy lay stretched by 
their side. But the completeness of this victory 
was more signally attested by the moral effects 
that followed. On the following morning, Louis 
Bourquien and four of his French officers sur- 
rendered themselves to the British as prisoners 
of war, and two days after (the 16th of Septem- 
ber), General Lake entered the palace of Delhi, 
and was welcomed by the Mogul, whom his suc- 
cess had set free. But never perhaps since the 
days of King Lear had fallen royalty exhibited 
a more pitiable spectacle than that which was 
presented in the person of Shah Alum The re- 
presentative of Timour and those mighty sove- 
reigns whose grandeur had become a world-wide 
proverb, and whose wealth and power exceeded 
the wildest fictions of eastern romance, was an 
old, decrepid man, worn out with years of cap- 
tivity, insult, and oppression: one of his eyes had 
been wantonly blinded with the point of his own 
dagger, and now, when restored to his throne, he 
could receive his champion and deliverer under 
nothing better than a tattered canopy, and with 
such fragments of his former state as had been 
too worthless to tempt the spoilers who held him 
mn durance. He had nothing to give but titles, 
and these he bestowed freely, so that the modest 
unpretending British general was now by patent 
royal, “The Saviour of the State,” “The Hero of 
the Land,” “The Lord of the Age,” and “The 
Victorious in War.” 

Eight days after his entrance into Delhi, Lake 
was obliged to continue his march to Agra, which 
he reached on the 4th of October. Thuis city was 
strongly garrisoned by seven battalions of the 
enemy encamped on the outside of the fort, who 
occupied the town and chief mosque. The ra- 
vines were quickly crossed, and the garrison, who 
had rejected the first summons to surrender, now 
craved for a cessation of hostilities; but during 
the negotiation they opened a treacherous fire 
upon the British, which compelled a renewal of 
the siege. Breaching batteries were formed, and 
on the 17th the garrison surrendered. But even 
while thus employed, the formidable resources 
of Scindia were employed for the recovery of 
Delhi from the British; and seventeen of his 
battalions, more perfect in discipline than any na- 
tive army that India had yet sent against the 
conquerors, and from 4000 to 5000 horse had 
arrived upon the north-west frontier of Oude, to 
renew the campaign already all but ended, and 


new enemy, marching through roads which the 
rains had rendered almost impassable. On the 
Ist of November he reached the enemy, who were 
advantageously posted with their right upon a 
stream, their left on the village of Laswarree, 
and their front defended by seventy-two pieces 
of cannon, But as yet Lake had only his cavalry 
with him, having left the infantry to follow as 
1t best might, for speed was of the utmost im- 
portance. He commenced operations with a 
charge of his foremost brigade, that cut its way 
through the left of the Mahrattas; but when it 
reached the village of Laswarree, it was met by 
such a heavy fire of cannon and musketry, that 
Lake found it necessary to recal it. Other simi- 
lar charges of the different brigades in various 
quarters were resisted and repelled in like man- 
ner, when, fortunately, his infantry and artil- 
lery, which had made a rapid march of twenty- 
five miles in less than enght hours, began to make 
their appearance in the distance. This unex- 
pected coming was as cheering to the British 
cavalry as it was dispiriting to the Mabrattas; 
they offered to surrender upon certain terms, to 
which Lake was willing to agree; but as symp- 
toms of delay or insincerity were manifested, he 
allowed them only an hour to deliberate and de- 
cide. No answer being returned at the end of 
the hour, the battle commenced in earnest. The 
76th regiment was first brought to the charge; 
but as it advanced to close with the enemy, it 
was encountered by such a heavy fire, that a 
battalion and five companies of sepoys were 
brought up by Lake to reinforce them, and the 
whole party went boldly onward against the 
shower of canister-shot that thinned their ranks, 
and the charges of cavalry that all but broke 
through them. But the Mahratta horse were 
driven back and routed by the 29th dragoons, 
who were let loose upon them; the whole Bri- 
tish army that had now come up, was brought to 
the charge , and the conflict was a close bayonet 
encounter, in which the enemy, notwithstand- 
ing their gallant resistance, were driven back 
step by step, while their own artillery was cap- 
tured and turned against them. Their resist- 
ance only occasioned their total ruin, for when 
they attempted to escape by flight it was too 
late. Seven thousand lay dead on the field, 2000 
were taken prisoners by the British, and of the 
seventeen Mahratta battalions that had entered 
into action none survived, except those fugitives 
who concealed themselves among the bazaar 
people, or outstripped the pursuit by the superior 
fleetness of their horses. As for General Lake, 
who in this as in the previous engagement had 
headed the charges both of cavalry and infantry, 
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he was repeatedly exposed to imminent personal ; and never, perhaps, was any of even his wonder- 


danger, while two horses were shot under him, 
and his son who attended him as aide-de-camp 
was wounded at his side. His victory, so gal- 
lantly won and so important in its results, pos- 
sessed the additional advantage that it was 
cheaply purchased, for the loss of his own army 
was only 172 killed and 652 wounded; and it 
was the more distinguished in the annals of 
military heroism from the fact, that his soldiers 
had previously been long under arms, and that 
they had just accomplished a march of more than 
sixty-five miles in forty-eight hours. 

While Wellesley and Lake had thus been con- 
ducting the campaign in different parts of the 
country, but for the same general object, the 
operations against the Mahrattas were not exclu- 
sively confined to these two successful expedi- 
tions §=Simultaneously with them, two upon a 
lesser scale had been directed by the provident 
forecast of the governor-general, to distract the 
attention and divide the resources of the enemy, 
and were signalized by the same results. But of 
these subsidiary attempts we can only afford a 
passing notice. One was into Bundelcund with a 
division of the Bengal army under Colonel Powel, 
who overran the province, and re-established the 
authority of the Company over it, after taking 
its principal forts, especially Fort Calpee and 
Gwalior, and gaining a victory over the Mah- 
ratta chieftains un the neighbourhood of Capsah. 


ful plans so successful in all and each of ita de- 


| tails. Not one failed, and the glory of the mas- 


ter-spirit who had planned it in his cabinet at 
Calcutta was equally shared by those agents 
who realized it. It had lasted only four months, 
but had extended over nearly the whole conti- 
nent of India. Your great battles and eight im- 
portant sieges, 1n which the British arms were 
invariably successful, had crowned that short 
period ; and the armies of the Mahrattas, com- 
posing in all 250,000 men, with 40,000 more who 
were of still greater account as they had been 
disciplined by French officers, and were equal in 
strength, spirit, and efficiency to European sol- 
diers, had been so effectually routed wherever 
they made a stand, that their relics could now be 
only collected for a guerilla resistance. Of the 
trophies of these fights, besides vast stores of 
ammunition and treasure, there were above 1000 
pieces of cannon. By the downfall of Scindia 
alone the power of the Mahrattas was broken, 
and the war which afterwards was waged with 
his rival Holkar stripped of the formidable char- 
acter 1t might otherwise have borne, and brought 
to an equally successful termination. 

While such was the great addition of glory 
and military prestige conferred by these tri- 
umphs, the immediate political consequences, in 
the establishment of our rule over India, were 
of the most substantial character. The signal 


The other was into the province of Cuttack, and | successes of the year 1803 gave to the British 
was conducted by Colonel Harcourt with a divi- empire other advantages besides the acquisi- 


sion of the Madras army, which had been sta- 
tioned in the Northern Circars. Harcourt, after 
driving the Mahrattas before him, entered the 
city of Cuttack and besieged its fort, which be- 


tion of the Mahratta dominions between the 
Jumna and the Ganges: they secured, by the 
possession of Delhi, Agra, and Calpee, the mas- 
tery and free navigation of the Jumna, with an 


sides being strongly fortified, was inaccessible | important tract of country along the right bank 


except by a narrow bridge over a very wide 
ditch ; but in three weeks the fort was taken by 
storm, and the resistance of the province was at 
an end with its capture. But even subsidiary 
to these minor expeditions, and dependent upon 
them, were two movements, necessary to be made 
for the completion of this most complex and yet 
most successful of widely-extended and far-reach- 
ing campaigns, which were as prosperously con- 
ducted as the rest. these were by a detachment 
from the force of Colonel Powel after the cap- 
ture of Gwalior, against the dispersed bands of 
Mahrattas between Bundelcund, Berar, and Cut- 
tack—and another detachment from the army of 
Colonel Harcourt to take possession of the chain 
of mountains which separates Cuttack from Berar, 
and of a defile by which the only entrance can 
be made from the one province to the other. 
Never, even in the wars of Napoleon, was there 
& military plan of operation combining such a 
variety of movements directed to one great end ; 


of that river; they gave us the greater part of 
the rich province of Bundelcund, the whole of 
Cuttack in Orissa, and the best part of the terri- 
tory in Gujerat, with valuable porte which were 
before acceamble to the French, thereby securing 
the navigation along that immense coast, from 
the mouths of the Ganges to the mouth of the In- 
dus; and furthermore, they gave to the Company a 
stronger frontier in the Deccan, and to our allies, 
the Nizam and the Peishwa, an important acces- 
sion of strength. 

AD 1804. Parlhament had scarcely re-as- 
sembled after the Christmas recess 
ere it was known that the king was suffering 
under an attack of his old malady. On the 14th 
of February it was publicly announced, by an 
official bulletin issued at the palace of St. James's, 
that his majesty was much indisposed; and a 
succession of similar notices, notwithstanding 
the customary obscurity of the language, left 
little doubt as to the serious nature of the com- 
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plaint. The intelligence carried grief, not alto- 
gether unmixed with dismay, throughout the 
country, for, to the great bulk of the people, 
George IIL was still the “good old king;” his 
popularity had increased with his years and his 
misfortunes, and with the costly exertions made 
mm this war; and, from the popular faith in his 
high English spirit, in his fortitude and decision, 
it was felt that he was in a manner necessary to 
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llth of May, the day before Pitt’s re-appoint- 
ment as premier, his majesty showed himself to 
the inhabitante of the metropolis, driving through 
the principal atreets of London and Westminster, 
accompanied by the queen and the princessea, 
If he could derive comfort and consolation from 
the loud and hearty congratulations of the people, 
materials for it were not wanting. The eyes 
of his daughters were seen streaming with happy 


the defence and safety of the country, which was tears. 


stall threatened with invasion, and could see from 
her own coasts the mighty preparations that 
Bonaparte continued to make. The dismay was 
the greater from the very general conviction that 
the Addington adminstration was inadequate to 
the crisis. Perhaps a similar conviction in the 
king’s own mind had mainly contributed to his 
present attack. He had hitherto clung to Ad- 
dington, not because he considered his spirit and 
abilities comparable with those of Pitt, but be- 
cause he knew him to be averse to the granting 
of that Catholic emancipation which always 
alarmed his own conscience, and presented itself 
to his excited mind as a monstrous concession, 
which would be equally perilous to the temporal 
and spiritual welfare of his ine and of his coun 
try. To these state and relzgzous anxieties were 
added numerous inquietudes of a domestic nature, 
and other uneasinesses—in which, however, de- 
spondency as to the spirit and resources of the 
country, or fear of the French legions that were 
collected on the opposite mde of the Channel, 
most assuredly had no place. There was not a 
man in Great Britain more insensible of fear 
than George III, or that looked with a more 
constant assurance to the triumph of his country- 
men, if an invading force should, by some un- 
foreseen chance, be enabled to land, and to the 
eventual and not distant downfall of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. His religious convictions, which 
were even stronger than his patriotic sentimenta, 
ever kept uppermost in his mind the belief that 
a system which had arisen out of atheism and 
immorality, and which had been established by 
violence and injustace, must soon fall and disap- 
pear, But his other anxieties were numerous 
and acute; and perhaps none of them affected 
him more than the unhappy separation of his 
eldest son and his niece and daughter-in-law 
the Princess of Wales, attended, as 1t was, with 
perennial scandals and perpetual public comment. 
On the 27th of February, twelve days after 
the first public notification of the king’s illness, 
a bulletin appeared announcing that his majesty 
was much better, and on the 14th of March the 
lord-chancellor declared that “the king was in 
such a state as to warrant the lords commis- 
sioners in giving the royal assent to several bills.” 
On the Oth and 10th of May, and again on the 


It was now reported that Pitt, Fox, and the 
Grenvilles had coalesced. Pitt assured his con- 
fidential friends that he was resolved never to 
hamper himeelf in that way, and, in effect, with 
neither Fox nor Grenville did Pitt think of ally- 
ing himself. With Fox such an engagement was 
impossible; and Pitt well knew that, except in 
the last extremity, the king would never again 
admit Fox into the cabinet. At the same time 
it was evident that the Addington ministry could 
not stand The Easter recess suspended for a 
short time the rising strife of parties; but when 
parliament met again on the Sth of April, things 
at once assumed a most hostile aspect. The way 
in which the defences of the country had been 
provided for, and the navy managed, were se- 
verely criticized ; and in these crnticisms Pitt, as 
well as Windham, jomed. Some fruitless at- 
tempts were made to induce Pitt, the Grenvilles, 
and the men who had already assumed to them- 
selves the tatle of “all the talents,” to serve under 
Addington. On the 12th of May 1t was publicly 
announced that Addington had resigned, and 
that Pitt had been appointed to succeed him. 
Of the Addington ministry Pitt retamed the 
Duke of Portland, premdent of the council; Lord 
Eldon, chancellor, the Earl of Westmoreland, 
lord privy-seal ; the Earl of Chatham (his own 
brother), master-general of the ordnance; and 
Lord Castlereagh, now president of the board of 
control. He brought in with him Lords Mel- 
ville, Harrowby, and Camden; Melville taking 
the post of first lord of the admiralty, m lieu of 
Lord Hawkesbury, and Camden that of secre- 
tary for the colonies, m lieu of Lord Hobart. 
He made Lord Mulgrave chancellor of the duchy 
of Lancaster, with a seat in the cabinet, instead 
of Lord Pelham. But Mr. Canning, the ablest 
and most eloquent of all his adherents, was left 
to the inferior situation of treasurer of the navy, 
which had been occupied by Tierney, and which 
did not give a seat in the cabinet. The govern- 
ment of Ireland was left unchanged under the 
lord-lieutenaney of Lord Hardwicke. On the 
whole, a majority of the late cabinet ministers 
were retained, and formed a majority also of the 
present admunistration. 

At the time when Pitt returned to office any 
the shortest interruption to the activity of the 
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executive might have proved very fatal to the 
cauntry ; and at the same time any prolonged 
exciting discussion might have reduced the king 
te a worse state than that he had so recently 
been in. Patriotism, therefore, as well as com- 
mon humanity, might well prevent Pitt from 
urging any stipulations in favour of the Catholics, 
or from bargaining with the king for that Catho- 
lic emancipation, the refusal of which he had as- 
signed as the cause of his resignation in 1801. 
The Grenvilles, who knew that no strong muinis- 
try could be made without Pitt, were determined 
to prove that no strong ministry could be made 
without them; and they now joined their ill-hu- 
mour with the party vehemence of Fox. 

On the 30th of May, Wilberforce, who had 
been labouring in his vocation session after ses- 
sion, and without making any material progress 
for a good many years past—that is, m parha- 
ment, for in the country he had obtained many 
converts—moved for the appomtment of a com- 
mittee to consider the propriety of introducing a 
bill for the abolition of the slave-trade, after a 
tame to be limited. Addington conmdered that 
it would be utterly umpracticable to carry into 
execution any bill founded upon such views as 
Wilberforce had adopted, and therefore opposed 
the motion. But both Pitt and Fox voted for 
Wilberforce, and upon a division the motion 
was carried by seventy-five against forty-nine. 
A bill framed for the abolition was brought 
into the house, and was read a second time, on 
the 7th of June, after a long discussion. Wilber- 
force’s majority was now much increased, the 
number voting for the second reading being 100 
against 42. Through the pressure of other busi- 
ness, and the lateness of the season, the bill, 
after the motion for its bemg committed had 
been carried by seventy-nine against twenty, was 
postponed to the next session. 

But little other business of any importance 
was transacted in parhament during the short 
remainder of this session. The budget had been 
discussed before Pitt’s reinstatement. The total 
supplies granted were—for the navy £12,350,606 
—for the army £12,993,625—for the militia and 
fencible corps £6,159,114—for the ordnance 
£3,737 ,091—for miscellaneousservices £4,21 7,295 
—for extra miscellaneous services (relating solely 
to Ireland) £2,500,000—for discharging arrears 
and debts on the civil list £591,742—for an addi- 
tional yearly sum, out of the consolidated fund, 
for the better support of his majesty’s household, 
£60,000—or a grand whole of £53,609,574!' To 
raise this money recourse was had to new taxes 
and duties, to loans and annuities, and to three 
lotteries. The king was well enough to go down 
te the House of Lords and prorogue parliament 
im person on the 3lst of July. 
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The coasts of France, both on the Mediter 
ranean and on the ocean, were again insulted 
and disturbed by British fleets and squadrons 
while, in the more remote seas, other colonies 
belonging to her or to her dependency, the Ba- 
tavian republic, were rapidly captured. 

The French admiral Linois, who had reached 
Pondicherry, and who had been enabled to escape 
from that roadstead, finding he could do no good 
to M. Perron in the Mahratta war, hoped to do 
some mischief to the English by picking up a few 
of their stray Indiamen. He had captured seve- 
ral of these ships, and had plundered the Enghsh 
factory at Bencoolen, when, on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, he fell in with a rich fleet of East India- 
men and country ships that were coming from 
China, and on the pot of entering the Straits 
of Malacca. As Linois had with him a ship of 
the line, three fngates, and a bng, and as our 
merchant vessels had no men-of-war to convoy 
them, he made quite sure of an easy swoop and 
of an ummense prize. But by this time the 
Company’s ships were generally armed and well 
officered ; and Captain (afterwards, by grace of 
this action, Sir N.) Dance, who was acting as 
commodore to the fleet of traders, was both an 
able and a brave sailor Dance, finding that the 
enemy were proposing to cut off his rear, made 
the signal to tack and bear down on them, and 
engage in succession. This manoeuvre was exe- 
cuted by three of the Indiamen; and the rest 
stood towards Linois under a press of sail. The 
French then formed 1n very close line, and opened 
their fire on Dance’s headmost ships, which did 
not return it until they got to closer quarters. 
After a smart action of forty minutes, and before 
half of the Indiamen could come up and engage, 
the enemy stood away to the eastward, under all 
the sail they could carry. Dance pursued Linois 
until four P.M , when, considering the immense 
property at stake, and fearing that alonger pursuit 
would carry him too far from the mouth of the 
Straits of Malacca, the gallant commodore of this 
well-conducted merchant fleet made the signal to 
tack; and, the signal being well obeyed, by eight 
in the evening they all anchored safely im a situ- 
ation to enter the strait the next morning No- 
thing more was seen of Linois, who, according to 
his own account, had run away through fear of 
being surrounded. 

In declaring war against France, the British 
government had included Holland, but had not 
included Spain, which country, although not actu- 
ally occupied by French arms, was almost as much 
under French influence and dictation as was the 
so-styled Batavian republic. Intelligence having 
been received in London that an armament was 
fitting out in the Spanish port of Ferrol, that a 
considerable Spanish force was already collected 
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a squadron to cruise off Cadiz, to intercept and 
capture four Spanish frigates known to be bound 
to that port from Monte Video, with an immense 
quantity of specie on board. The commodore 
of this squadron was Captain Graham Moore, 
the amiable and gallant brother of General Sir 
John Moore; he carried his flag in the Indefatz- 
gable, forty-four gun frigate, and was accom- 
panied only by three other lighter frigates. On 
the 5th of October the four British frigates dis- 
covered, near Cape Santa Maria, the four ex- 
pected Spanish frigates, which were under the 
command of Don José Bustamente, and which 
were carrying all sail to get into Cadiz Bay, now 
so near at hand. A lieutenant, sent to demand 
them to surrender, having returned with an un- 
satisfactory answer, an action began. In a few 
munutes one of the Spanish frigates, the Mercedes, 
blew up, and only her second captam and about 
forty of her crew were saved. The rest of the 
Spaniards successively and soon struck their 
flags. The value of the cargoes captured netted 
very little short of £1,000,000 sterling; and this 
was considered as so much kept from the exche- 
quer of Bonaparte. A deep domestic tragedy 
cast an additional cloud over this very question- 
able proceeding. Captain Alvear had embarked 
in the Mercedes, carrying with him his wife, four 
daughters, and five grown-up sons, and a fortune 
estimated at about £30,000 sterling, the gradual 
savings of thirty years’ toil in South America. 
Not many minutes before the battle began, Al- 
vear and his eldest son went on board the Span- 
ish admiral’s frigate, and from its deck they wit- 
nessed the awful explosion of the Mercedes, with 
the destruction not only of their fortune, but of 
all who were dearest to them. The British go- 
vernment restored to Captain Alvear, out of the 

of the three cargoes, the £30,000 which 
he had lost, but they could not bid the ocean re- 
store its dead. Those who concurred in the ex- 
pediency doubted the right of detaining these 
ships; and even those who defended the legality 
of the act could not help casting severe censure 
on the English admiralty for not having sent— 
instead of a force very little more than equal to 
that of the Spaniards—such a formidable force 
as would have allowed Bustamente to submit at 
once, without an appeal to arms, and without an 
impeachment of his honour. The transaction 
created a great stir at Madrid, where a party de- 
cidedly hostile to Bonaparte had previously been 
forming and gathering some strength. On the 
27th of November, an order was issued to make 
reprisals on English property; and on the 12th 
of December the King of Spain put forth his 
formal declaration of war against Great Britain 
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there, and that French troops were expected to ' 
join them, the admiralty immediately despatched ' 
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Bonaparte knew he had converted nearly all 
the leaders of the republican party, by arguments 
addressed to their own interest and aggrandize- 
ment; he saw daily the men who had made re- 
publican constitutions and declarations of the 
rights of man, and manifestoes of liberty ,and 
equality, and forms of oaths against all mon- 
archic government, taking his pay, cringing at 
his feet, and writing his praise; but he felt that 
there were still some fanatics whom he could 
neither buy nor reach; and now and then, not- 
withstanding the slavery in which he held the 
press, a republican article would appear, and 
produce, in some of the corners and by-places of 
France, an impression and a sympathy which 
seemed to prove that the spirit of Jacobinism 
was not altogether extinct. Hence the journals 
were placed under still greater restrictions The 
nocturnal arrests, and the mysterious deporta- 
tions to lonely fortresses on the remote sea-coasts, 
or among the Jura Mountains, the Pyrenees, 
and the Alps, had continued toincrease all through 
the year 1803; but the consular reign of terror, 
as 1t is called, was principally confined to the 
period which intervened between the month 
of October of that year and the month of 
April, 1804. 

The only man in France that Bonaparte feared 
singly was Moreau, whose military reputation 
was second only to his own, who was warmly be- 
loved by the soldiers who had served under him, 
and who had frankly shown a decided aversion 
to the despotic system of government which the 
first consul was so rapidly building up. With 
Moreau once 1n his clutches, or with materials 
and charges wherewith to discredit him in the 
eyes of the soldiery and the people, he calculated 
that the throne he was erecting would be firm 
and safe. His secret police well knew these not 
secret thoughts, and they acted conformably. 
The republican hero of Hohenlinden was accused 
of conspiring with General Pichegru, Georges- 
Cadoudal, the two Polignacs, and other royalists; 
and he was arrested on the 15th of February. 
Many other arrests took place at the same time, 
and some of the prisoners were threatened with, 1f 
not actually subjected to torture, in order to ex- 
tract confessions from them, or to induce them 
to confess whatsoever the secret police might 
wish. Some of these victims had been lured to 
Paris by the very agents of the police who now 
gave a false character to their proceedings and 
intentions. But even evidence thus extracted 
failed to make out any present case of plot or 
conspiracy. 

Monsieur, or Louis XVIII., was out of Bona- 
parte’s reach, and living under the Emperor of 
Russia’s protection at Warsaw; his brother the 
Count d’ Artois, his nephew the Duke de Berri, 
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and the other princes of his family, were safe in 
London, unless that invasion could be achieved 
of which there seemed no present probability. 
But, close on the French frontiers, and within 
the grasp of a night-marching corps of gendar- 
mes-a-cheval, wasa young Bourbon prince, and the 
bravest and most interesting, if not the best hv- 
ing member of that somewhat degenerate race. 
Louis-Antoine-Henri de Bourbon, Duke d’Eng- 


hien, who was born at Chantilly, in August, ' 


1772, was the son of the Duke of Bourbon and 
grandson of the Prince of Condé ; being a lateral 
branch of the then reigning family of France. 
He had served under his grandfather in the emi- 
grant army that fought in the Netherlands and 
on the Rhine against the Jacobin republicans, 
and had displayed not only a high and romantic 
personal courage, but a degree of military know- 
ledge and ability which made the royalists con- 
sider him a worthy descendant of the Condés— 
the favourite heroes of France until the revolu- 
tion broke out. Gay, light-hearted, witty, gal- 
lant, and not over-scrupulous in pursuit of plea- 
sure, he had all the qualities which the French 
most admired, and which constituted the deau 
seigneur, or fine gentleman, in the olden times. 
At the peace of Luneville, in 1801, the emigrant 
corps being completely disbanded, the Duke d’ 
Enghien fixed his residence at Ettenheim, a chA- 
teau on the German side of the Rhine, a few 
miles from that river, and in the territories of the 
Margrave of Baden. This choice of a residence 
was influenced by an attachment between him 
and the Princess Charlotte de Rohan, who resi- 
ded at Ettenheim with her near relative the Car- 
dinal de Rohan. “That unfortunate prince,” 
says Bourrienne, who only pretends to relate 
what he knew on the very best authority, “was 
at Ettenheim in consequence of a love affair, and 
had no communication whatever with those who 
had been concocting a plot in the interior of 
France.” Between love, hunting in the Black 
Forest, and cultivating with his own hands a 
small flower-garden, he passed his whole time. 
But, as there was the closest connection between 
the two Polignacs, De Riviére, and others, and 
the French princes in England, who could not 
be reached, Bonaparte decided that D’Enghien, 
who could be reached, was 1n the plot also, and 
that his life must be sacrificed, if not to his 
security, to his vengeance. By one of those orders 
that flew hke lightning from Paris to all the ex- 
tremities of France, the officer commanding at 
Strasburg was enjoined to send some troops across 
the Rhine, by night, and seize the duke in his 
chateau ; and Caulaincourt, one of Bonaparte’s 
aides-de-camp, and soon afterwards called Duke 
of Vicenza, was sent by his master to the Rhine 
to superjntend the operation. Caulaincourt gave 
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the delicate commission to Colonel Ordenner, 
commandant of the gendarmerie-a-cheval, who, 
on the night of the 14th of March, crossed the 
river with some squadrons of gendarmes and 
other cavalry, entered the territory of Baden as 
though it had been a French province, and ad- 
vancing at the charging-pace, soon surrounded 
the chfteau of Ettenheim. 

The duke was roused from his midmght slum- 
ber by the tramp of horses’ feet and the rattling of 
arms; he was forthwith seized, put into a carnage, 
and whirled off towards Paris. Iron chains were 
put upon the prince's arms, and the carnage which 
conveyed him stopped only to change horses and 
mounted escorts of gendarmes, They scarcely 
allowed him time or opportunity to procure any 
refreshment. At the dusk of the evening, on 
the 20th of March, the carnage stopped at the 
gloomy old fortress of Vincennes. That same 
night he was brought before a military tribunal 
which had been named by Murat and Bonaparte 
himself, and which dispensed with witnesses or 
any kind of evidence; and on the following 
morning before daylight he was led down to the 
ditch of the castle to be put to death by some of 
Savary’sgendarmes The prince asked for the at- 
teudance of a confessor. “ Would you die like 
a priest?” was the brutal reply to the request. 
He cut off a lock of his hair, and gave 1t with a 
miniature, and a gold ring, to an officer, implor- 
ing him to cause it to be delivered to the Prin- 
cess de Rohan; and then, presenting his breast 
to the soldiers, he exclaimed, “I die for my king 
and for France.” The men fired at the close dis- 
tance of ten paces, and, as they fired, the duke 
rushed towards the muzzles of their pieces, and 
fell dead at their feet. 

Whatever may have been the sensation pro- 
duced in Paris or m the rest of France by this 
atrocious affair, 1t is certain that the kidnapping 
and murder of the Duke d’Enghien excited an 
indignant feeling 1n all the rest of Europe, and 
produced immediate demonstrations unfavour- 
able to Bonaparte in all the courts that were 
strong enough, or remote enough, to hazard the 
expression of their opinion. The court of St. 
Petersburg ordered a public mourning for the 
death of the unfortunate prince, and remonstrated 
with his real assassin, the first consul; and the 
Emperor Alexander, as mediator and guarantee 
of the continental peace, notified to the states of 
the Germanic empire that he considered the vio- 
lation of the territory of Baden, and the seizure 
of the Duke d’Enghien, as an overt attack on the 
security and independence of thatempire. Going 
farther than this, the young czar sent in a note 
to the diet assembled at Ratisbon, complaining 
of this violation and criminal transgression of 
the law and rights of nations, and reminding the 
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diet that he had pledged himself, together with might, perchance, prove too severe a trial of the 


the firat consul] of France, to protect the rights 
and insure the tranquillity of the minor states of 
the Germanic confederation. The King of Swe- 
den also remonstrated, and sent his note to the 
Germanic diet, as a party interested through the 
possessions which he held in the empire, and as 
an ancient guarantee of the independence of that 
league. Bonaparte, whose pride could never 
bear reproach or interference, and who knew or 
suspected that Russia, some time before this, had 
listened to English proposals for a new coalition, 
made Talleyrand write a most insolent and out- 
rageous note to the Russian ambassador. He 
asked why, when the Elector of Baden and the 
other German princes were silent [their silence 
proceeded from their weakness and their fears], 
Russia presumed to intermeddle in a matter 
that was wholly German? Whence came that 
strange pretension of Russia to mix audaciously 
in what did not concern her? When the Em- 
peror Paul, the ally of France, and the father of 
the Emperor Alexander, fell under the blows of 
assassins, sold to England, had France advanced 
the political right of examining that mysterious 
iniquity? This language might insure, at no 
distant period, a war with Russia, but it was not 
calculated to remove the evil impression which 
had been made. This war indeed was almost a 
eertainty before; but the kidnapping and the 
murder of the Bourbon prince, and the recrim- 
inations cast in the teeth of the young czar (who, 
in the Monzteur and other French publications, 
was directly accused of being the assassin of his 
ewn insane father), hastened the declaration of 
hostilities, and gave a keener edge to the Russian 
enmity. 

Just fifteen days after the execution of the 
Bourbon prince at Vincennes, General Pichegru 
—with whom, as with Georges, the Polignacs, 
and others, the prince ought to have been con- 
fronted—was found dead 1n his cell in the Temple, 
where he had been lying ever since the 27th of 
February, subject to the frequent visits and in- 
terrogatories of Réal and other familiars of the 
police. No threats, no promises could induce 
Pichegru to injure any man by his answers, or 
to effect the great object in view—that of impli- 
eating General Moreau in the royalist con- 
spiracy. He threatened, on the contrary, to tear 
to pieces the flimsy web which had been thrown 
round Moreau; to speak out on his public trial ; 
to unfold the odious means by which he and his 
companions had been entrapped into the con- 
apiracy by Bonaparte’s police; and to reveal 
what he knew of the first consul’s own corres- 
pondence with the Rourbons. To proesed pub- 
liely against two such successful generals as 
Pichagru and Moreau at one and the sane time, 


temper of the army. It was calculated, too, that, 
if Pichegra were but dead, it might be insinuated 
that it was only his death which removed the 
proof of Moreau’s complicity. Réal had been heard 
muttering as he came from his eell, “ What a 
man this Pichegru is! There is no moving him.” 
On the Sth of April, this counsellor of state and 
manager of police, this creature of Fouché, had 
a long secret interview with the general, and it 
was on the next morning that Pichegru was 
found strangled on his bed, with a black cravat 
tightened round his neck, by means of a stick 
which acted as a tourniquet. Six obscure sur- 
geons, named by the crimmal tribunal, were 
called in to examine the body, and sign a report 
that Pichegru had committed suicide 

The world was still aghast at the fate of Pich- 
egru, when another and a more bloody cata- 
strophe was brought to light from the same state- 
prison. Captain John Wesley Wnght was be- 
calmed on the morning of the 8th of May, close 
by the mouth of the river Morbihan, on the 
coast of France, and was carried by the ebb-tide 
close upon the rocks. Whulst his crew were 
sweeping with all their strength to get clear of 
the coast, seventeen armed veasels were rowed out 
from the Morbihan, consisting of six brigs, six lug- 
gers, and five smaller gun-vessels Wright's craft 
was only an 18-gun brig-sloop, and his crew con- 
sisted of fifty-one effective men and twenty-four 
boys; yet he gallantly fought, within grape and 
hailing distance, the whole French flotilla for 
nearly two hours, and did not strike his colours 
until his ship was a mere wreck—until twelve of 
his men were wounded and two killed, and he 
himself wounded in the grom. Laurent-Tour- 
neur, the French commanding officer to whom 
Wright struck, told him that he had nobly sus- 
tained the honour of his flag, and the high repu- 
tation of his country’s navy; that the French 
loved and esteemed the brave, and that he and 
his crew would be treated with all possible kind- 
ness. This was the natural impulse, and no 
doubt the intention or wish of the brave French 
officer; but there were very different feelings 
and intentions entertained at Paris. The first 
consul was informed that Wright's vessel had 
been ized as the same which had landed 
Pichegru ; and that Wright had been a lieutenant 
on board Sir Sidney Smith’s ship the 7igre, and 
had distinguished himself under Sir Sidney in 
the defence of Acre. Orders were immediately 
transmitted to the coast to interrogate the cap- 
tured English crew separately, that is secretly, 
and by the police; and, when nothing could be 
got from the English sailors to throw any light 
on the Pichegru conspiracy, Captain Wright was 
brought up to Paris, thrown into the Temple, not 
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as a prisoner of war, but as a state-prisoner, and 
there confined ax secret. What followed could 
be precisely known only to those familiars who 

the secrets of that prison-house. Even 
the date of the unhappy man’s final catastrophe 
is not known ; for Bonaparte himself declared that 
his death had been concealed for some con- 
siderable time—the motive of that concealment 
no doubt being an anxiety to avoid a too close 
juxtaposition with the death of Pichegru in the 
same accursed place. Bonaparte also allowed 
that, to extort confessions, the surgeon of Wright's 
ship was threatened with immediate death; and 
this 1s nothing less than a species of torture. 
He also declared that his grand object was to 
secure the principals, and to extract a full dis- 
closure of all he suspected Wright to know; and 
that he considered the Enghsh captain’s evidence 
of the utmost consequence. These avowals have 
tended to confirm the belief, which was very 
generally entertained at the time, and which in- 
deed seemed unavoidable, that Wright was bar- 
barously treated in his close confinement—per- 
haps that his body, as well as mind, had been 
subjected to actual torture—and that, to get md 
of the evidence his maimed or injured frame 
would present, recourse was had to another mid- 
night assassination. Captain Wright was once, 
and only once, seen in public, after his arnval 
at the Temple. This was on the 2d of June, 
when he refused to answer any interrogatories, 
declaring that, as a prisoner of war, asa British 
officer, he considered himself amenable only to 
his own government. We know not how long 
after this Wright lived, but it was a considerable 
time ere it was announced m the Monteur that 
he had been found one morning in his cell with 
his throat cut from ear to ear; and that this was 
another very clear case of suicide But again 
a great majority of the world, not certainly ex- 
cepting that of Paris, concluded 1t was another 
clear case of assassination. And, in fact, the pro- 
babilties of Wright’s having destroyed himself 
were still less than the small probabilities in 
Pichegru’s case. 

After many vain attempts to effect a compro- 
muse with Moreau, and after the functions of the 
yary had been suspended, a mock state-trial com- 
menced, the republican general being arraigned 
with the two Polignacs and the rest of those 
royalists. Nearly every form of justice was 
outraged, and nothing was or could be proved 
against Moreau. But the brave Georges-Cadou- 
dal and twelve associates were guillotined, and 
Moreau was banished from France. His house 
and bit of ground were bought by the govern- 
ment, and an officer of Savary’s gendarmes d'élite 
conducted the man universally esteemed the best 
general, next to Bonaparte, through France and 
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Spain to Cadiz, where he embarked with his wife 
and family for the Umted States. 

These were but a few of the means by which 
Bonaparte paved his way to the imperial throne. 
For some time past preconcerted addresses had 
been pouring in from the departments, and the 
opinion had been industriously circulated in 
Paris, that nothing but an hereditary mon- 
archy could save France. Certain ci-devant Ja- 
cobins noisily took the lead, and the tribunate 
and the senate joined chorus in singing or shout- 
ing “Long live the Emperor !” “Long live here- 
ditary monarchy!” “Let us proclaim Napoleon 
Emperor of the French!” And, after a few forms 
had been gone through, he was so proclaimed on 
the 19th of May 

In the month of July he left Paris to visit the 
camp at Boulogne, and the so-called army of 
England. Some of the Paris gossips were quite 
certain that he was now really going to carry 
into execution his long-threatened invasion, and 
would soon be back with King George and 
Wilham Pitt, with all the royal family, and the 
worst of the English aristocracy, prisoners in his 
train But nothing took place at Boulogne 
beyond a distribution of the crosses of the Legion 
of Honour, the swearing-in of the troops to the 
new absolute order of government, and a splendid 
review near the shore of the Channel —that Chan- 
nel whose broad rough waters were studded with 
British ships of the lme, and proud frigates 
which told the enthroned soldier that he was not 
to pass it. The poor, defenceless old pope was 
dragged from Rome to Paris in the inclement 
month of November; and on the 2d of Decem- 
ber, he assisted at the coronation of the Emperor 
and the Empress Josephine. 

Shortly after his coronation, Bonaparte ad- 
dressed another letter to George III. personally, 
under the title of “Sir, and Brother.” The pro- 
feased object of this epistle, which was very dif- 
ferent from its real object, was to prove that 
France and England ought to be at peace; and 
that he, the emperor, was weary of war. The 
King of England’s answer was returned 1n a dip- 
lomatic note, addressed by Lord Mulgrave, our 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, to Talleyrand, 
who continued to fill that office in France. Bona- 
parte’s string of truisms was met with the general 
declaration that there was no object which his 
Britannic majesty had more at heart than to 
avail himself of the first opportunity to procure 
the advantages of a peace founded on bases not 
incompatible with the permanent security and 
essential interests of his dominions; but that he 
was persuaded that this end could only be at- 
tained by arrangements which might at the same 
time provide for the future safety and tranquil- 
lity of Europe. 
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The rights of neutral states and the law of na- 
tions had been most flagrantly violated, in nu- 
merous instances, in the summer and autumn of 
1804, Two or three of these cases will serve to 
show in what temper the British government 
must have received the new emperor's insidious 
letter. Ever since the rupture of the peace of 
Amiens, Bonaparte had been complaining that 
the British ambassadors, envoys, and other diplo- 
matic agents resident at the different courts and 
states of Europe, were only on the Continent to 
create him enemies among his neighbours, and to 
encourage and promote insurrections and conspir- 
acies in the interior of France. Even after his 
own intimate conviction that the Duke d’Enghien 
was in no plot at all, and was not a man capa- 
ble of entertaining for an instant any notion of 
leaguing himself with assassins, he gave out that 
the unfortunate prince had been so leagued, and 
that sundry English diplomatists were leagued 
with him, having urged the prince to rush into 
the foul conspiracy, and having furnished him 
with money for the purpose. It is quite certain 
that our diplomatists were not on the Continent 
to make friends for this overbearing foe of their 
country and of Europe ; and it was a part of their 
duty—a duty not in itself very agreeable, yet one 
recognized in the law or common practice of war 
—to encourage the Bourbon royalists and other 
disaffected classes in France, and to embarrass 
by internal commotions the enemy that was 
threatening to invade England, and that had 
long kept an immense army 1n sight of our coast. 
Bonaparte himself had done something more than 
this in Ireland, and that too at a time when there 
was peace between him and Great Britain. A 
plan was laid by the imperial secret police and 
one Mehée de la Touche, who passed himself off 
as a devoted partizan of the Bourbons, and who 
pretended to be at the head of a party. Mr. 
Drake, our resident at Munich, and Mr. Spencer 
Smith, our envoy at Stuttgard, fell blindly into 
the snare laid for them by the great practitioner: 
they took Mehée for the passionate royalist that 
he described himself to be; they encouraged him 
to persevere, and expressed the hope that the 
great party he represented would eventually suc- 
ceed in overthrowing the intolerable tyranny of 
the Corsican. They suggested some measures 
which might contribute to that desirable end, 
but assuredly assassination was never mentioned 
by any one, excepting perhaps Mehée de la Touche 
himself. Obedient to the orders of Bonaparte, 
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the petty courts of Bavaria and Whirtemberg 
ordered Drake and Smith to quit their territories 
immediately. The Monveur then publicly as- 
sailed Sir George Rumbold, our chargé d’ affaires 
to the circle of Lower Saxony; and a party of 
French troops, suddenly crossing the Elbe, kid- 
napped Sir George at his country-house near 
Hamburg. This diplomatist was carned a close 
prisoner to Paris, and there thrown into the 
Temple. After some time he was liberated on 
the remonstrance of the court of Berlin; but his 
papers were all detained. Such were a few of 
the facts which preceded the Emperor Napoleon’s 
letter to his “brother” George ITI. 

Before this time Pitt felt his ministerial con- 
dition to be one of extreme difficulty. The 
mingled opposition, including so many of his own 
family connections, was collecting all its force; 
and, shrinking from the collision, or hoping to 
gain strength in the interval, he put off the as- 
sembling of parliament as long as he possibly 
could. A severe illness deprived him for some 
time of the services of his colleague, Lord Har- 
rowby; and he declared that the loss of this as- 
sistance would be a great misfortune, but that he 
must do as well as he could. An attempt was 
made to conciliate Lord Grenville, but it failed 
—his lordship would not abandon Fox and the 
Talents, or his preconceived notion of a compre- 
hensive ministry. Nothing, therefore, remained 
for Chatham’s proud son to do, but to make peace 
with Addington, who had carried with him no 
inconsiderable reinforcement to the mixed oppo- 
sition. It is said that the king, who retained 
his warm partiality for Addington, and who was 
reasonably alarmed at the weakness of Pitt’s ma- 
jorities at the close of the session, strongly re- 
commended, and in fact insisted upon, this re- 
conciliation’ and this appears to be proved by 
expressions used privately and confidentially by 
Pitt himself. 

Simultaneously with this reconciliation, and 
possibly as an essential ingredient to it, Adding- 
ton was raised to the peerage, as Viscount Sid- 
mouth, of Sidmouth, and was brought into the 
cabinet as president of the council, in the room 
of the Duke of Portland, whose years and infir- 
mities made retirement desirable. At the same 
time Lord Mulgrave was appointed secretary of 
state for the foreign department, in the place of 
Lord Harrowby, and the Earl of Buckingham- 
shire took Mulgrave's post as chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster. 
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OTWITHSTANDING the acces- 
#,| sion of Lord Sidmouth’s partizans, 
Pitt felt that his majorities would 
still be rather feeble and therefore 
he wished to put aside all questions 

ara which might divide his fmends. 
When parliament met, on the 15th of January, 
the minister appeared to have lost much of his 
usual confidence; but this might in part arise 
from his declining health. His rival did not 
omit to remind him that he had done nothing to 
redeem the pledge which he was understood to 
have given to the Roman Catholics. On the 
last point Pitt replied with great animation. If 
the measures in favour of the Catholics of [re- 
land, which Fox was now so loudly calling for, 
appeared to him so immediately necessary, why 
had he suffered four years to elapse since the 
union, without having ever called for them be- 
fore? “What the reasons are,” continued Pitt, 
“which have induced me to suffer the Catholic 
question to remain dormant, I shall, on a future 
occasion, have an opportunity of stating: and I 
flatter myself that the house and the country 
will give me credit for consistency, when I shall 
have stated the reasons why I still think that 
the matter should remain dormant at the present 
moment.” The opportunity for explanation can- 
not be said to have presented itself during the 
present session ; and before the next session was 
two daya old Pitt was dead: so that it seems to 
us unfair and inconsistent to talk of his resuming 
office in 1804, “refusing to make any stipulation 
for the Catholics,” and of his having from that 





time “always opposed those who urged their 
claims.” This always includes only a few most 
busy and stormy months. In opening the bud- 
get Pitt stated that he should require a loan of 
£20,000,000 for England, and one of £2,500,000 
for Ireland, together with the imposition of 
several new war-taxes, and a double duty on salt. 
Some additions were made to the army grants; 
£4,000,000 were allotted to the militia and fen- 
cible corps; nearly £4,500,000 to the ordnance; 
£15,000,000 to the navy; and a very large sum 
to miscellaneous services. The total amount of 
the supply voted for the year was £55,590,000. 
The property or income tax, or “the contribution 
on the profits arising from property, professions, 
trades, offices, &c ,” was increased, as were certain 
duties on legacies, on horses, &c. 

From the commencement of the session Lord 
Melville [Henry Dundas] was menaced with the 
storm which burst over his head in April. ‘“Ru- 
mour,” says Wilberforce, “had for some time im- 
peached Lord Melville's integrity.” But rumour 
18 not truth. Pitt, whom Dundas had served so 
long and with such untirimg zeal, declared to 
Wilberforce that he was fully persuaded of his 
personal integrity—that “he was quite sure there 
was no real pocketing of public money in him.” 
Mr. Whitbread led the parliamentary assault 
with a degree of violence which has not often 
been surpassed ; the Addingtonians joined in the 
attack; and Wilberforce took the same course, 
and influenced forty other members, or the party 
commonly called “the saints.” When, however, 
the house first divided, there occurred, what had 
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not happened upon any great question for many 
a year, a perfect equality of votes, 216 voting for 
the criminatory resolutions, and 216 against them. 
The speaker (Abbott) with whom Wilberforce 
had consulted beforehand, gave the casting vote, 
and it was against Melville. On the 8th of April, 
Pitt, who was greatly agitated, informed the house 
that Lord Melville had resigned his office—that 
of firat lord of the admiralty. The health of the 
premier was visibly affected by this occurrence. 
Many violent debates and other proceedings fol- 
lowed ; and on the 26th of June, Whitbread, ac- 
companied by a great number of members, im- 
peached Lord Melville, in the name of the Com- 
mons of Great Britain, of high crimes and mis- 
demeanours, at the bar of the House of Lords. A 
bill was brought into the commons by Whitbread 
to avoid those differences of opinion which had 
arisen in the case of Warren Hastings, or to pre- 
vent the proceedings in the impeachment of Lord 
Melville from being affected by any prorogation 
or dissolution of parliament; and, after some 
shght alteration in the wording, it was carned 
through all its stages without a division. Here 
the proceedings rested for the present; and be- 
fore any farther progress could be made, Pitt, 
whose health and spirits were evidently affected 
by them, was laid in Westminster Abbey. 

On the 12th of July, in consequence of a mes- 
sage from the king, £3,500,000 were voted for 
the new coalition which was forming on the Con- 
tinent; and on the same day parliament was 
prorogued by commission. 

Two days before the prorogation, Lord Sid- 
mouth (Addington) and Lord Buckinghamshire 
resigned. Sidmouth was succeeded by Lord Cam- 
den, and Lord Buckinghamshire by Lord Har- 
rowby. Lord Castlereagh obtained Earl Cam- 
den’s place of secretary of foreign affairs. 

Although it had not been deemed expedient to 
communicate the fact to parliament, a treaty had 
been signed as early as the llth of April, by 
which the Emperor of Russia and the King of 
England reciprocally bound themselves to use 
the most efficacious means for forming a general 
league of the states of Europe, for the purpose of 
putting an end to the encroachments of the French 
government. Sweden and Austria had both en- 
tered into the same views. The King of Sweden 
had signed a separate treaty with the Emperor 
of Russia, on the 10th of January; but Austria 
hung back, and recommended that negotiations 
should be attempted with Bonaparte before pro- 
ceeding to hostilities. A Russian envoy was de- 
spatched for France; but he stopped for a time 
at Berlin to sound the intentions of the prevari- 
cating cabinet of the King of Prussia; and while 
he was there, intelligence was received. at Vienna 
and &. Petersburg of Bonaparte’s having annexed 
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Genoa to France, and of his having intimated by 
ome? proceedings that a state of peace on the 

ntinent was not to prevent his aggrandizing 
himself still farther at the expense of his neigh- 
bours. This led to the envoy’s immediate recal, 
and to the determination of Austria to try again 
the fortune of war. By a treaty signed at St. 
Petersburg, on the 9th of August, Austria became 
a member of the league with England, Russia, and 
Sweden. But Prussia continued in the same 
dubious state: increasing her armies, avoiding 
any direct engagement, or even explanation, and 
evidently waiting events, in order to determine 
which side to take as the most advantageous to 
herself. 

Bonaparte had torn the treaty of Luneville 
into pieces, and since the opening of the present 
year he had but too plainly intimated that Eu- 
rope must fight or submit to him. He gave the 
people on the other side of the Alps to under- 
stand that the Italian republic was an anomaly, 
and that they must turn it intoa monarchy. No 
time was lost in executing this work. The French 
emperor crossed the Alps; and on Sunday, the 
26th of May, he was crowned in the maguificent 
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cathedral of Milan. The ceremony was not per- 
formed by the pope, although Pius VII. was at 
Turin, but by the Archbishop of Milan. Being 
crowned with the iron crown of the Longobards, 
Bonaparte instituted an Italian order of the 
“Iron Crown ;” and modelled the new kingdom 
on precisely the same plan as the French empire. 
He forthwith established his military conscrip- 


1 “The celebrated 1ron crown of Lombardy was deposited in 
the cathedral of Monza. Tius famed symbol of kingship 1 a 
broad arcle of gold, set with large rnines, emeralds, and sap- 
phires, and was deposited in an ornamented cross, placed over 
an altar, closely shut up within folding doors of gilt brass The 
crown 18 kept in an octagonal aperture in the centre of the cross 
It 1s composed of six equal pieces of beaten gold joined together 
vy close hinges, and the jewels and embosved gold ornaments 
are sot in a ground of blue and gold enamel. Tho most im- 
portant feature in this crown is « narrow iron rim which is at- 
tached to the inside of it all round. The rim is about three- 
eighths of an inch broad, and a tenth of an inch thick, and is 
eaid to have been made out of one of the nails of the crucifixion 
The crown is aaid to have been presented to the Emperor Con- 
stantine by bis mother Helena, and the sacred iron ring from 
which it is named was to protect him in battle."—Jilustrated 
Leadon Hews. 
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tion, and raised the army of Italy to 50,000 men. 
These Italian troops were of immense service mn 
the ensuing campaign; and without them Mas- 
gena must have been crushed on the Adige by 
the Archduke Charles. On his return from Italy 
he gave a new impulse to the preparations for 
the invasion of England, and spoke of 1t publicly 
as an attempt fully resolved upon, and not to be 
prevented by any occurrences whatever. He 
repaired again to the coast, and dated several 
striking and important decrees from “the im- 
perial camp of Boulogne” The army of Eng- 
land, as it was called, augmented rather than 
diminished, still lay at Boulogne; the flotillas 
had been increased, and a junction was making 
between the French fleeta and the fleets of Spain. 
But—to say nothing of the doubt which stillexists, 
and will ever exist, as to the reality of his inten- 
tion to msk his army and person in this desperate 
enterprise, a8 Nelson at Trafalgar annihilated 
the united fleets, without which the imvasion 
was an absolute umpracticability, as that battle 
would have been fought whether there had been 
a coalition or not, and as the continental war af- 
fected on neither side the forces whose battle- 
field was the wide ocean—1it 1s absurd to say, as 
some French writers continue to do, that 1t was 
the hostile movement of Russia and Austra, 
brought about by English gold, that saved Eng- 
land from invasion, 1f not from conquest Eng- 
land was safe through the cannon fired at Tra- 
falgar, though not a gun had been fired on the 
Continent, and though Bonaparte had been left 
undisturbed to parade his troops on the coast as 
he had already done for years Towards the 
end of August, Bonaparte returned once more to 
Boulogne, and the Montteur announced that this 
journey was the prelude to the invasion of Eng- 
land. But on the 28th of that month 1t was an- 
nounced that the army of England was to become 
the army of Germany—that the Emperor Francis 
had attacked the Elector of Bavaria, an ally of 
Napoleon—that the Emperor Alexander was 
marching—that the Continent was in flames 
And forthwith the one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men collected at Boulogne and along that 
coast struck their tents, and, forming into five 
separate corps, under the commands of the five 
marshals, Soult, Davoust, Ney, Lannes,and Murat, 
marched away with admurable rapidity for the 
Rhine. 

After hesitating so long, and thereby occasion- 
ing delays on the part of the Emperor Alexander, 
the cabinet of Vienna precipitated measures, and 
took the field too soon; for the Russians, who 
had to perform an immense march before they 
could reach the banks of the Upper Danube, 
were still far off when the Austrians commenced 
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Francis had given the command of his main army 
to General, now Field-marshal Mack, who had 
the art or knack still to pass with the anlic 
council as a great military genius, and the best 
of tacticians and strategists. Hs shameful dis- 
comfiture in the south of Italy, in the year 1799, 
was attributed solely to the bad, unwarhke quali- 
ties of the Neapohtan troops; with the steady 
veterans of the emperor, the sturdy Austrian 
infantry, the active light troops of Bohemia, and 
the brillant cavalry of Hungary, he would do 
better, nay, must conquer, and rescue the whole 
of Germany from the thraldom of the French. 
Of this confidence he had himself the fullest 
share, so that he threw himself into action with 
more alacrity than prudence. Some fruitless 
attempts were made to secure Maximilian Joseph, 
Elector of Bavaria, as an ally; but that prince, 
hating the whole house of Austra, and believing 
in the invincibility of Bonaparte, remained steady 
to the French, and assisted 1n the humiliation of 
Germany. Not only did Prussia remain neutral, 
but the Elector of Baden, 1n whose territory the 
Duke d’Enghien had been kidnapped, and the 
Elector of Wurtemburg, followed the same line 
of conduct as his serene highness of Bavana. If 
Prussia had fallen upon the French in flank as 
they were advancing against the Austrians, the 
consequence must have been fatal to the 1n- 
vaders but she professed to be neutral and im- 
partial, the daring violation of her own territory 
by French troops could not rouse her, and she 
kept her splendid army of 200,000 men in perfect 
mactivity In vain Pitt offered his subsidies; 
m vain the Emperor Alexander repaired in per- 
son to Berlin, that unwisely selfish cabinet would 
do nothing, or nothing yet; and this indecision 
lasted untal the coalition was rumed. There was 
treachery in his camp, and m the field Mack 
made scarcely one movement that was not a 
mistake. The Austrians were defeated by Ney 
at Elchingen, and at the bridges over the Danube 
at Guntzburg; and after the affair of Guntzburg 
there was scarcely any more fighting, a system of 
capitulations being commenced, and detached 
masses of troops surrendering to the French 
without firing a musket. Within twelve days 
after Bonaparte had crossed the Rhine, Mack's 
doom was sealed—he was shut up in Ulm, as old 
Marshal Wurmeer had been in Mantua, without 
a hope or possibility of bemg relieved. On the 
morning of the 20th, the Austrians came out of 
Ulm, and defiled before Bonaparte; the infantry 
then threw down their arms at the back of the 
ditch ; the cavalry dismounted, and delivered up 
their arms and their horses to some of the French 
cavalry who had lost their own horses in the 
campaign. The poor Austrians, in the act of 
surrendering their arms, shouted, “Long live 
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the Emperor Francis!” Mack, who was there, 
replied to some French officers, who addressed 
him without knowiug who he was, “Messieurs, 
you see before you the unhappy Mack!” 

As the French approached Vienna, the Emperor 
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Francis and his family fled from it into Moravia. 
On the 13th of November, the French took un- 
disputed and quiet possession of that proud capi- 
tal, which had stood in former ages so many 
sieges, and which had seen the Moslem con- 
querors twice retreat from before its walls. 
There had been an abundance of time to allow 
of the removing of all such things; the grand 
united army in Moravia was very badly pro- 
vided; the Russians were 1n want of almost every- 
thing; but the Austrian managers of these mat- 
ters appear to have thought it better to keep their 
mihtary stores, arms, clothing, and provisions 
for the use of their enemies than to send them to 
their friends ; for the French found in the maga- 
zines of Vienna and its suburbs an immense 
quantity of all these things. Bonaparte gave a 
part of the spoils to the Elector of Bavaria, whose 
troops were fighting under his banner, and whose 
un-German heart was triumphing in the calamity 
and humiliation of Austria. The new Emperor 
of the French took up his abode m Schonbrunn, 
the splendid palace of the far-descended Emperor 
Francis; he appointed one of his generals gov- 
ernor of Vienna; and conducted himself in all 
things like the sovereign of the country. Many 
times the report was confidently spread that 
peace had been concluded between Napoleon and 
Francis; and this, connected with other occur- 
rences and indications, was likely to damp the 
spirit and embarrass the counsels of the Russians, 
who had marched so far only to meet a beaten, 
disheartened, unsteady ally. 


In the meanwhile, the Archduke Charles, after | 
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fighting some desperate battles on the Adige, at 
Caldiero, and other placea, had been driven out 
of Italy by the superior forces of Marshal Mas- 
sena, who closely followed him on his retreat 
through the Tyrol. The archduke, however, 
formed a junction with the 
forces under the command of 
his brother, the brave Arch- 
duke John. Affairs were not 
desperate, or were so only in the 
eyes of cowards. The Emperor 
Alexander had now arrived in 
Moravia with his formidable 
army, the loyal subjects of Aus- 
tria were rapidly recruiting the 
forces of their sovereign and the 
two archdukes ; the country af- 
forded no subsistence to the 
French, a most severe winter had 
set in,and the French must either 
have retreated or have perished 
there. It behoved the allied em- 


aa perors to avoid a general action ; 


but it was a part of the fata- 
lity of the adversaries of Bona- 
parte to be slow when they ought to be quick, 
and quick when they ought to be slow. The 
Russians and Austrians, therefore, marched to 
the plain of Austerlitz, and gave the French 
battle there on the 2d of December. The two 
armies which engaged were nearly equal in num- 
ber; but the French had a decided superiority 
in artillery, both as to number and quality, and 
it was on the employment of that arm that 
they principally relied for their victory. The 
Russian infantry made a great use of the bayonet: 
most of the French that were wounded, were 
wounded by that weapon, and in nearly every 
case these wounds proved mortal. In the end it 
was a victory for Bonaparte ; but 1t was for a 
long time doubtful, and it cost him a tremendous 
price. The Russians retired in perfect order, in 
solid bronze-like masses, and the French showed 
no inclination to follow them. The Emperor of 
Russia refused to join in the humiliating mea- 
sure ; but the Emperor Francis, the very day 
after the battle, opened negotiations with the 
French. 

On the 26th of December, while Alexander 
was retiring by regular day marches into his own 
territories, Francis signed the ruinous treaty of 
Presburg By this treaty he ceded, nominally to 
Napoleon’s kingdom of Italy, not only Venice and 
the Venetian provinces in Upper Italy, but the 
Venetian provinces in Istria, in Dalmatia, and on 
the coaat of Albania, which he had possessed ever 
since the treaty of Campo Formio; he ceded to 
the Elector of Bavaria the whole of the Tyrol, 
withthe bishopric of Passau and other territories; 
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he ceded to Wiirtemberg and Baden, those other 
liege vassals of France, other distncts; he re- 
cognized the regal titles of the Electors of Bavama 
and Wurtemberg, and the grand-ducal tuile of 
the Elector of Baden,—for the Emperor Napoleon 
had resolved that the first two should have the 
rank of kings, and that the Elector of Baden, 
who had taken the kidnapping and murder of 
the Duke d’Enghien in such good part, and who, 
like the other un-German princes, had rendered 
important services during this campaign, should 
have the rank of grand-duke, and, in addition to 
these and other sacrifices, Austria, in a secret 
article, agreed to pay to the French a military 
contribution of 140,000,000 francs. The popu- 
lation thus turned over to the conqueror by a 
few strokes of the pen was estimated at about 
3,000,000. But there was worse than a loss of 
population, and a limited surrender of territory - 
by being made to give up Trieste, which had long 
been her only sea-port, and all that she had ob- 
tained by the treaties of Campo Formio and 
Luneville on the Adnatic, Austria entirely shut 
herself out from the sea, and became an inland 
power, without the faculty of exporting or im- 
porting directly a bale of goods or a cart-load of 
produce—she became enclavée, cooped in on every 
side; and on the Adriatic mde, where she most 
wanted freedom and extension, a hostile state, a 
atrip of the kingdom of Italy, which was merely 
@ province of France, was interposed between her 
and the sea The fracture made of the indepen- 
dence of Switzerland and of the Grisons had 
weakened her frontier on the side of France; 
and now the disseverance of the Tyrol, the cradle 
of the imperial house, and the oldest of 1ts pos- 
sessions, completed this ruin of frontier and bul- 
warks, and gave the French the entire command 
of the best routes which connect Upper Italy 
with Germany. But still more loss of influence 
and honour !—all the smaller German states of 
the Rhine were formed by Bonaparte, who put 
himself at the head of it as “ Protector,” into 
what was called the Confederation of the Rhine. 
the old Germanic empire was thus dissolved ; 
the influence of the French was fully established 
over a great part of Germany, aud very soon 
after this treaty the Emperor Francis formally 
renounced his title of elective Emperor of Ger- 
many, and assumed that of hereditary Emperor of 
Austria, &c. The King of Prussia, who had been 
the only king 1n Germany until Bonaparte chose 
to give kingly crowns to his vassals of Bavaria 
and Wurtemberg, was recommended by the 
cabinet who were leading bim to his ruin to take 
the title of Emperor of Prussia; but he did not. 
Lees than three weeks after the signing of the 
treaty of Presburg, Eugene Beauharnais married 
Augusta Amelia, daughter of the King of Bavaria; 
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and shortly after Mademoiselle or Princess Ste- 
phanie Beauharnais, Eugene’s cousin, was given 
iM marriage to the son and heir of the Grand- 
duke of Baden, who had earnestly solicited the 
honour of an alliance with the august family of 
Bonaparte. Another matmmonial alliance was 
contemplated with the family of the King of 
Wurtemberg. 

Other parties connected with the coalition were 
to blame besides Mack and the aulic council; 
and the government of Pitt, who had originated 
the convention, had made a very injudicious use 
of the resources of their country. That system 
of petty expeditions which had so long disgraced 
England, or which, at the least, had deprived her 
of the honour she might otherwise have obtained, 
had again been resorted to; and for the present 
saving of a few millions, the necessity had been 
incurred of a future expenditure of very many 
millions. If the King of Sweden, whose zeal in 
the cause was depressed only by his poverty, had 
been hberally supplied with money—if 25,000 or 
30,000 British troops had been sent to the Baltic 
in the autumn, a great movement might have 
been effected in the north of Germany—the vacil- 


| lations of Prussia might have been brought to an 


end by those best of all arguments, the presence 
of a great allied army, and the exceeding great 
probability of the French being the losing party; 
and Prussia would have carned with her into 
the coalition Saxony, Brunswick, and one or two 
other minor states, Bonaparte would have been 
obliged to divide and sub-divide his grand army; 
he might have been attacked on his left flank and 
on his rear, and the Hanoverians, and probably 
the Dutch, whose countries had been left with 
hardly any French troops in them, would have 
risen en masse and have overthrown their tempo- 
rary Gallican governments , for the Hanoverians 
were heartily attached to their old line of sove- 
reigns, and the Dutch were by this time heartily 
sick of French domination, and of that system 
which had led to the almost entire destruction 
of their foreign trade, the one great source of 
their wealth, as of their former political greatness. 
If this course had been pursued in good time, 
Bernadotte would not have quitted Hanover at 
all, or 1f he had done so, he must have been com- 
pelled to retrace his steps; and in either case the 
catastrophe at Ulm, to which he so essentially 
contributed, would not have taken place. But 
precious time was lost, money was withheld, and 
the very small number of native British forces 
which Pitt’s government thought they might 
spare for foreign service was divided, and sent 
to two opposite extremities of Europe; only 
5000 or 6000 British troops were sent to the 
Baltic, and, counting the king’s German legion 
and other foreign corps, the entire force which 
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snonth of October), under the command of General 
Don and Lord Cathcart, fell short of 16,000 men. 
This force was joined by 12,000 Swedes, and by 
about 9000 or 10,000 Russians. The supreme 
command was rather nominally than really in- 
trusted to the King of Sweden, who, after re- 
covering Hanover, was to advance upon Holland. 
But there could be no advance of this extensive 
kind without securing, at the very least, the neu- 
trality of Prussia ; and a mixed army of less than 
38,000 men, and the delays which had occurred, 
and the differences of opinion which were known 
to exist among the officers in command of it, 
were but little calculated to give to Prussia those 
convictions she wanted Pitt had despatched 
Lord Harrowby to Berlin, and the English gen- 
erals were disposed to rely upon the effects of 
his lordship’s diplomacy, but his Swedish ma- 
jesty, who better knew the character of that cab1- 
net, and who forgot that he had not # force suf- 
ficient to dictate to Prussia with her 200,000 men, 
wrote some impatient and rather violent notes to 
his Prussian majesty The court of Berlin com- 
plained , the English and the Russians too remon- 
strated , a quarrel was the consequence; and his 
Swedish majesty, throwing up the command of the 
allied army, retired with his own forces to Stral- 
sund After more than three weeks had been spent 
in waiting the result of the negotiations at Berlin, 
and in explaining away the words and letters 
which had given offence to his Swedish majesty, 
Gustavus resumed the command, and the petty 
alhed army began to shake itself: but it was now 


beyond the middle of November, and in the 1n- | 


terval Mack had surrendered at Ulm, and Bona- 
parte had entered Vienna—events which made | 
the Berlin cabinet more vacillatory than before, ; 
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to break its treaty of neutrality with the French, 
although our sending and landing of troops cer- 
tainly furnished Bonaparte with good materials 
and colours for excusing his ambition, and his 
predetermined aggrandizement. 

We gladly escape from these continental dis- 
asters and disgraces on shore, to our victories 
and glories at sea. But for our successes on our 
own element, woful, indeed, must have been the 
close of this year, 1805. With the joint navies 
of France and Spam, Bonaparte had hoped to 
gain an Austerlitz by sea. Eluding the vigilance 
of Lord Nelson, now in command of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet, Admiral Villeneuve, who stole out 
of Toulon, on the 31st of March, with ten ships 
of the line, seven fiigates, and two brigs, reached, 
after an indirect course, the harbour of Cadiz. 
Here he was joined by six Spanish sail of the 
line and two French ships of the line, with 10,000 
troops on board ‘With these troops, with eigh- 
teen sail of the line, and with his frigates, Ville- 
neuve sailed for our West India islands. As 
soon as he could learn the course he had taken, 
Nelson followed him across the Atlantic with 
only ten sail of the hne The British admiral 
reached Barbadoes on the 4th of June, three 
weeks after the arrival of the French admiral at 
Martinique Villeneuve had been joined by two 
more French ships of the line, but they had 
brought him conflicting and bewildering instruc- 
tions from his emperor, and he had been able to 
do little more than capture and burn a few of 
our merchant vessels , and so soon as he learned 
the arrival of the dreaded Nelson, he set sail on 
his return for Europe His twenty sail of the 
line were followed by our ten Nelson returned 
to England on the 18th of August, without hav- 


| ing seen anything of the combined fleet. But 


and more tenacious of the rights of neutrality | Villeneuve did not reach port without an action: 
with regard to the belligerent party that was so| he was attacked by Vice-admiral Sir Robert 


evidently succumbing in the present struggle. 
Gustavus marched into the electorate of Hano- 
ver, and even laid siege to the town of Hameln, 
where Bernadotte had left a considerable garn- 
son; but then came the news of the battle of 
Austerlitz, and thereupon the allies conceived 
no alternative was left them but to get back with 
all speed to their respective countries. The Bri- 
tish re-embarked; the Swedes retired in to 
the shelter of the well-fortified Stralsund; and 
the Russians retreated into Mecklenburg, there 
to await the arrival of their shipping. 

The operations of the 3000 British troops, who 
were sent to the south of Italy, will be noticed 
in the following year, in connection with the 
French conquest and entire occupation of the ! 


Calder, to the north-west of Cape Finisterre, on 
the 22d of July The Frenchman had still his 
twenty sail of the line and seven fngates; Calder 
had only fifteen sail of the line and two frigates; 
yet he captured an eighty-four and a seventy-four 
gun ship (both Spaniards), and was much cen- 
sured for not having done more. After this ac- 
tion Villeneuve ran into Ferrol and Coruiia. 
He was ordered to proceed to Brest, where Gan- 
theaume was ready to join him with the Brest 
fleet, which counted twenty-one ships of the line ; 
but upon learning that Calder had joined Admiral 
Cornwallis, instead of sailing for Brest he ran 
round the Spanish coast, and took refuge in 
Cadiz. 

On the 21st of August, the day on which 


kingdom of Naples—an event which would have | Villeneuve got into Cadiz Bay, Admiral Gan- 
happened about the time it did, whether the al- ' theaume, who was expecting him at Brest, steod 


lies had or had not induced the Neapolitan court 


out of that harbour with twenty-one sail of the 


line, as if to meet him a little way out at sea. 
Admiral Cornwallis, who was watching Gan- 
theaume, had at this moment only fourteen ships 
of the line with him; but with this inferior force 
he moved in to attack, and, after a distant can- 
nonade, Gantheaume, who straimed his eyes in 
vain in looking out to the south for Villeneuve's 
fleet, retired to the protection of land batteries, 
and at nightfall returned again into Breat har- 
bour. As the French and Spanish squadrons re- 
mained inactive, the other movements of our 
fleets were of little importance, until Nelson again 
took the chief command. 

On the 14th of September the foot of the hero 
was again on the quarter-deck of his favourite 
ship the Victory; he sailed on the 15th, and on 
the 29th, his birth-day, he arrived off Cadiz, and 





Care TRAFALGAR, from the Shores of Barbary —De Capel Brooke's Sketches in 
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joined Lord Collingwood. A novel and most ad- 
mirable plan of attack was concerted, and with 
a full assurance of success, the fleet awaited the 
day when the French and Spaniards should ven- 
ture out to sea On Monday, the 21st of October 
when Nelson was near Cape Trafalgar, the enemy 
was discovered. Nelson told Blackwood, his 
captain, that he would not be satisfied unlese he 
took twenty of them. He asked whether the 
captain did not think there was a signal wanting. 
Blackwood replied, that he thought the whole 
fleet understood what they were about. But 
Nelson gave his last signal—“ EnaLanp EXPECTS 
EVERY Man TO Do nis Dev .” and, as the tele- 
graphic message was communicated from the 
mizzen-topgallant-masthead of the Victory, it 
was greeted with three cheers on board of every 
ship in the fleet. It was the hour of noon when 
this most memorable of our sea-battles began in 
earnest. Nelson’s customary signal on going into 
action, “ Engage the enemy more closely,” was fast 
belayed at the Vicfory’s main-topgallant-mast- 
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head. The entire British force consisted of 
twenty-seven sail of the line, four frigates, one 
schooner, and one cutter: the French and 
Spaniards united counted thirty-three sail of the 
line, five frigates, and two brigs. The largest 
ships on our mde were the Victory, the Royal 
Sovereign, which carried Collmgwood’s flag, and 
the Britannia, which carned the flag of Rear- 
admiral the Earl of Northesk; they mounted 
100 guns each. The largest ships on the opposite 
mde were the Santissema Trinidad of 130 guns, 
the Prinewpe de Asturias of 112 guns, the Santa 
Anna of 112 guns, and the Rayo of 100 guns. 
The British had four ninety-eight gun ships, and 
one eighty-gun ship: the enemy had six eighty- 
gun ships, Of the smaller line-of-battle ships, 
mounting sixty-four guns, the British had three, 
and the enemy only one. the 
British had sixteen seventy- 
four’s, the enemy twenty- 
two. Leaving out of the 
account the frigates and 
small craft on both sides, 
Nelson had but 2148 guns 
to oppose to Villeneuve’s 
2626 guns. His numerical 
inferionty in men was much 
greater: his patched - up 
ships, too, were inferior in 
quahty; but his immense 
superiority lay in the quality 
of his crews, in the long- 
practised skill and bravery 
of his officers, in his own 
ready resources, and in the 
zeal and enthusiasm with 
which he had inspired every 
man and boy 1n the fleet. The enemy fought 
bravely, but by three o'clock ten ships of their 
hne had struck, and Admiral Villeneuve was a 
prisoner The victory was completed in another 
half-hour, but Nelson had been mortally wounded 
by a rfie-ball fired from the mizzen-top of one of 
the French ships, and he was breathing his last 
as the sailors were shouting triumphantly. Two 
Spanish admirals had surrendered. In all, nine- 
teen ships of the line had struck to Nelson at Tra- 
falgar. Admiral] Gravina, in the Principe de Astu- 
rvas, a 112-gun ship, fell away to leeward of the 
rear, and made off, with four other ships. Five 
other ships, four French and one Spanish, un- 
der Villeneuve’s second, Rear-admiral Duma- 
noir, which had sustained little or no damage in 
their masts and sails, while hardly any of the 
hard-fought British ships had a stick left stand- 
ing, hauled off to windward; but as Dumanoir 
passed the Hoyal Sovereign, the Conqueror, and 
the Vectory, which were lying like logs upon the 
water, he and the three French ships with him 
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poured their shot, not only into those British 
ships, but also into the Spanish prizes they had 
made. Both Gravina and Dumanoir escaped 
from the battle; but Gravina had been mortally 
wounded, and Dumanoir and his squadron fell 
in, in their flight, with Sir Richard Strachan, 
who was cruising in search of the Rochefort 
squadron, and were all taken on the 4th of No- 
vember. The Achille, a French seventy-four, 
after having surrendered, by some mismanage- 
ment of her crew took fire and blew up; 200 of 
her men were saved by British tenders, who 
picked them out of the water. The total num- 
ber of prisoners taken. including the land forces 
on board, amounted to nearly 12,000. The total 
British loss in the battle was 1587, including 
many officers, besides the greatest of all. Cap- 
tain Duff of the Mars, and Captain Cooke of the 

hon, were among the slain. The French, 
out of eighteen sail of the line, preserved only 
nine, and the Spaniards, out of fifteen sail of the 
line, preserved only six. The moral effect was as 
great as the physical one; between the two, the 
marine force at the disposal of Bonaparte might 
be said to be annuhilated. 

Nelson’s crowning glory rescued England from 
all chance of invasion, and left her sovereign of 
the seas. After the battle of Trafalgar the task 
of the British navy, that had attamed under 
Nelson to a degree of perfection which it had 
never approached before, was of the easiest exe- 
cution. nor could reverse, defeat, or disgrace 
have possibly attended our flag in any seas, if 
our changing boards of admiralty and variable 
governments had known how to make use of the 
mighty powers and energies at their disposal, and 
had discarded, on the one hand, their proneness 
to jobbery, or to political trafficking in promo- 


tione, and on the other hand their incidental fits | 
of economy. The French, indeed, henceforward | 
renounced all hope of invading and conquering 


England; nay, even of contending with her as a 
maritime power; but they flattered themselves 
that they had found more than an equivalent, in 
the easy subjugation and plunder of the Conti- 
nent; and that the continental system, which be- 
gan to occupy Bonaparte’s mind as soon as his 
navy was destroyed, would, by closing all the 
ports of Europe to English commerce, reduce the 
proud rival of France to poverty and despair 
The Spaniards generally had fought bravely in 
the action; but the heart of the Spanish people 
was not in that cause; some humane and politic 
proceedings of Collingwood, being superadded to 
the very unfavourable effects produced by Duma- 
noir’s conduct, and by various other deeds of their 
French allies, produced a sudden popular reac- 
tion favourable to the English. All this tended 
to obliterate the recollections of the melancholy 
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affair of the four treasure-frigates, and to qualify 
the Spaniards for that close alliance with the 
English into which they were 80 soon driven by 
Bonaparte; and it enabled Collingwood to exer- 
cise a powerful influence over the people of Spain 
at the commencement of their great rising. 

Admiral Villeneuve, who acknowledged that 
the French could no longer think of contending 
with us at sea, was brought over to England, but 
was almost immediately liberated on parole, and 
allowed to return to France. Perhaps it would 
have been better for himself to have been retained 
a close prisoner; for scarcely had he reached 
Rennes on his way to Paris when his name was 
added to that ambiguous list of suicides which 
was headed by the names of Pichegru and 
Wright. 

In the course of the year which witnessed the 
glories of Trafalgar, our arms were attended with 
signal success in the East Indies ; and a land war 
was there carried on, not in the petty manner 
practised by us on the European continent, but 
on a grand scale. Notwithstanding, the victones 
of Generals Lake and Arthur Wellesley in 1802-3, 
a fresh Mahratta war broke out in 1804. The 
great chief, Holkar, who had remained inactive 
during the war against Scindia and the Rajah of 
Berar, and who had been strengthening himself 
while they had been rushing to their ruin, sud- 
denly assumed an attitude which excited alarm 
or suspicion. Having refused to enter into an 
amicable negotiation, General, now Lord Lake, 
and General Fraser, were sent against Holkar. 
One or two hill-fortresses were stormed, a skir- 
mish or two were fought, and then, on the 13th 
of November, 1804, Holkar’s infantry and artil- 
lery, strongly posted near the fortress of Deeg, in 
the midst of tanks, topes, and morasses, were en- 
tirely defeated by General Fraser, who charged 
them with the bayonet, under a terrific fire of 
round, grape, and chain shot. Unfortunately, a 
cannon-ball took off Fraser’s leg, and he died of 
his wounds a few days after. On the 17th of 
November, Lord Lake gained another victory at 
Furruckabad. This would have finished the war 
but for a new alliance which Holkar contracted 
with the powerful Rajah of Bburtpoor. Lake 
instantly turned his arms against the territory of 
that rajah, and drove the Mahrattas out of seve- 
ral of his fortresses. On the lst of January, 
1805, his lordship marched to the city of Bhurt- 
poor, the excessively strong and well-defended 
capital of the rajah, and on the 3d he commenced 
a siege which has scarcely a parallel in the his- 
tory of modern India, and which witnessed min- 
ings and explosions of unprecedented magnitude. 
Two assaults were repulsed by the besieged, with 
great loss to the besiegers. At length Holkar’s 
general, Meer Khan, having been entirely routed 
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and chased out of the country by General Smith, 
and Holkar himself so much reduced that he 
could give no assistance to his ally, the rajah 
made proposals for peace, and on the 10th of 
April he repaired in person to Lord Lake's camp. 
The terms granted to him were —1. That the 
fortress of Deeg should remain in the hands of 
the English, and that the rajah should renounce 
for ever all connection with the enemies of Great 
Britain. 2. That he 
should pay to the 
Company twenty 
lacs of rupees, and 
restore to it some 
territories which 
had been conferred 
upon him by the 
Company. 3. That 
he should deliver 
up one of his sons 
as an hostage. At 
this juncture the 
now aged and in- 
firm Marquis Corn- 
wallis arrived to 
succeed the Mar- 
quis Wellesley as 
governor- general ; 
but he fell mck 
on the road, as he 
was travelling to 
the upper provin- 
ces to confer with 
Lord Lake, and 
died at Ghazipoor, 
near Benares, with- 
in three months 
after his return 
to India. Scindia 
now separated his 
forces from those 
of Holkar, and im- 
plored for a peace. 


chiefs of the Sikhs, giving out that he expected 


to be joined by the hardy and warlike tribes of 


Afghanistan. Lake followed him, and never al- 
lowed him rest until he had driven him beyond 
the Hyphasis, the boundary of Alexander the 
Great’s conquests. But a timid, money-sparing 
policy now prevailed in the council of Calcutta; 

e was checked in his career of victory, and 
was ordered to grant the peace for which the 
ruined Mahratta was praying. The negotiations 
were neither long nor difficult, though they must 
have heen painful to his lordship; for he was 
bound by his instructions to reinstate Holkar, 
not only in his own dominions, from which he 
had been driven, and which he had deserved to 
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Holkar spurred away to the 
banks of the Indus to seek frezh allies among the 


forfeit, but also to put him in possession of terri- 
tory to which it was believed he never had any 
right. In conformity with the new system of 
policy which had been adopted of abandoning all 
connection with the petty states, and, generally, 
with the territomes to the westward of the 
Jumna, Lord Lake was instructed to dissolve the 
defensive alliances which we had contracted with 
the Rajah of Gyssore and other inferior powers 
who had rendered 
essential services 
to his lordship, and 
who looked upon 
their rnin at the 
hand of the Mah- 
rattas as an inevit- 
able consequence 
of their being aban- 
doned by the Eng- 
lish. 

As Lord Lake, 
Sir John Malcolm, 
and every otheren- 
lightened man in 
India (whose e} es 
were not distracted 
hy the prospect of 
a present saving of 
money) had clea ly 
foreseen,thesetrea~ 
ties, with their con- 
cessions and re- 
nunciations, gave 
only a transitory 
calm to the coun- 
try. But the cam- 
paigns, we repeat, 
had been conduct- 
ed m a glorious 
style; the reports 
of them m Eng- 
land came oppor- 
tunely to revive the spirit of the nation—a nation 
which had little to fear, when it could breed and 
send forth such men as fought with Nelson at 
Trafalgar, and marched and fought with Wel- 
lesley and Lake in Hindoostan. 

AD. 1806 Parliament was appointed to meet 
° ° on the 21st January. Pitt's govern- 
ment had never been so weak as now, and the 
uneasiness of the king seemed to threaten an- 
other return of his distressing and incapacitat- 
ing malady. The health of the premier had been 
visibly affected before the close of the preceding 
session. In the autumn he repaired to Bath ; but 
the sanatory effect of those waters and that ge- 
pial air, was prevented by the dismal news of 
the surrender of Ulm, of the battle of Austerlitz, 
and of Austria’s seceding from the coalition ; 
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and these calamities on the Continent appear to 
have assumed such a magnitude in his eyes as 
almost to blind him to the gain, glory, and 
triumph of Trafalgar. He came up to town as 
the meeting of parliament approached; but he 
was too ill to attend to much business, and on 
the appointed day, when the houses met, he was 
lying in a dying state at his country house at 
Putney. The royal speech was delivered, not by 
the king in person, but by commission. Two 
days after the meeting of parliament, Pitt expired 
in the forty-seventh year of hisage. After some 
ungenerous efforts on the part of the Foxites, Mr. 
Lascelles, on the 27th January, moved, “That an 
humble address be presented to his majesty, that 
he would be graciously pleased to direct that the 
remains of the late Right Honourable William 
Pitt be interred at the public expense, and that 
a monument be erected to his memory in the col- 
legiate church of St. Peter, Westminster, with 
an inscription expressive of the irreparable loss 
the nation has sustained by the death of so ex- 
cellent a statesman.” This was opposed, with 
more or less illiberal heat, by Lord Folkestone, 
Mr. William Smith, the Marquis of Douglas, 
Mr Ponsonby, Fox, and others. Hawkins 
Browne, Sir Robert Buxton, Lord Temple, 
Ryder, George Rose, Lord Castlereagh, and Wil- 
berforce warmly supported the motion, variously 
expressing their astonishment or disgust at the 
disappointment of their expectations, that, on 
this solemn occasion, party considerations would 
have been buried in oblivion, and that the pro- 
posed honours to the dead—to the unflinching, 
honest, disinterested statesman—would have 
been voted unanimously. Fox and his opposi- 
tion persevered to the dividing of the house; but 
the division strongly marked the superior gene- 
rosity of that assembly. the numbers being, for 
Mr. Lascelles’ motion 258, against it only 89. 
And, at this moment, few doubts were enter- 
tained of Fox's stepping into the post which 
Pitt had vacated; and if Pitt had been alive, 
and in his place, he could, on no question what~ 
ever, have commanded more than a very slight 
majority. 

Pitt was accordingly interred in Westminster 
Abbey, where Fox was so very soon to be laid 
by his side. But mvre was required from par- 
liament than the vote for a tomb in the Abbey. 
Pitt had died penniless, and had left debts to a 
Jargeamount. Wilberforcegenerously attempted 
to raise the money by subscription among politi- 
eal and private friends ; but his efforts did little 
more than elicit a miserable exhibition of ingrati- 
tude and baseness. Nothing therefore was left 
but an application to the public purse. A motion 
for a grant of £40,000 was made by Mr. Cart- 
wright on the 3d of February, and was carried 
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without opposition. In private, as in public 
affairs, Pitt had allowed himself to be cheated 
and robbed ; but never had a minister that ruled 
the country for twenty long years, or for a half 
or a fourth of that time, done so little to enrich 
himself or his family—never had statesman and 
dispenser of patronage and places been more in- 
different to his interests. Even in Fox's long 
harangue against the public funeral—and which, 
after all, was more a criticism on the wording of 
an epitaph, the inscription to be put on a tomb- 
stone, than anything elee—he himself had con- 
fessed that no minister was ever more disinter- 
ested, as far as related to pecuniary matters— 
that his integrity and moderation in this respect 
were confirmed by the state of his affairs when 
he died 

As the king’s antipathies to Fox were undimin- 
ished, an attempt was made to patch up the min- 
istry which Pitt had formed, and to place Lord 
Hawkesbury at the head of it. But Lord Hawkes- 
bury declined this dangerous promotion. It was 
whispered that the king then tried Addington, 
and that Addington refused, from a sense of the 
impracticability of forming a government capa- 
ble of resisting the coalesced and formidable oppo- 
sition. It is stated as a certainty, that an offer 
was made to the Marquis Wellesley, who had 
just arrived from India, by the remainder of 
Pitt's ministry, and, of course, with the king’s 
approbation, to take the lead of administration ; 
and that the marquis immediately and distinctly 
declined it. Nothing, therefore, was left but to 
call in Lord Grenville; and, as Grenville was 
pledged to the Foxites, or to the principle of a 
comprehensive ministry, with “all the talents” 
or chiefs of different parties in it, the king was 
at last compelled to admit Fox also. The follow- 
ing arrangements were finally settled, and were 
announced to the public on the 4th of February -— 
Lord Grenville, first lord of the treasury; Fox, 
secretary of state for foreign affairs; Viscount 
Sidmouth (Addington), lord privy-seal; Earl 
Fitzwilliam, lord president of the council; Lord 
Howick (Grey), first lord of the admiralty ; Earl 
of Moira, master-general of the ordnance; Earl 
Spencer, secretary of state for the home depart- 
ment; Windham, secretary for the colonies ; 
Lord Henry Petty, chancellor of the exchequer; 
Erskine, lord high-chancellor ; and Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, who had been created Baron Minto after 
his return to England from losing Corsica, had 
the patronage and management of India, as pre- 
sident of the board of control. All places were 
swept clean, and new men put into them. So 
thorough a ministerial change had not been 
witnessed for many years. Among the minor 
appointments, Sheridan obtained that of trea- 
surer of the mavy; and even this place, which 
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gave him no seat in the cabinet, appears to have ' pose of obtaining—what was not to be obtained 
been gradgingly and reluctantly bestowed. Lord | from Bonaparte, without leaving him the master 
Auckland became president of the board of trade, | of the Continent, without the sacrifice on our part 
with Earl Temple for vice-president ; Earl Temple | of all public faith—a peace, a sure and durable 
(who had thus two places) and Lord John Town- | peace. In his first letter on this great subject, 
shend, joint paymasters of the forces; General ' Fox, who was now a minister, and not a leader of 
Fitzgerald, secretary at war, &c, The law appoint- opposition, confessed the difficulties which stood 
ments were—Pigott to be attorney-general, and |in the way of negotiation ; that the treaty of 
Sir Samuel Romily to be solicitor-general. Law, Amiens could not now be taken as a basis, and 


who had been made Lord Chief- 
justice of the King’s Bench and 
created Baron Ellenborough,1n 
1802, by the Addingtonians, 
was, by rather a startlng no- 
velty, brought into the cabinet, 
The Duke of Bedford, whose 
family, friends,and dependants 
had formed an important part 
of the mosaic opposition, be- 
came Lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land. From the first, this cabi- 
net carried 1n its construction 
the seeds of its own dissolution. 
No one acquainted with public 
affairs, with the temper of the 
court, and of parliament and 
the country, believed that this 
“motley wear” would wear 
long; nor would it, even 
though Fox, the real but not 
the nominal head of it, had 
not been carried so soon to the 
Abbey. There was jealousy, 
mcompatibility, and disagree- 
ment between Lord Grenville 
and Charlies Fox. Windhan, 
again, differed both with Gren- 
ville and with Fox on many 
essential points of home as 
well as of foreign policy; and 
Sidmouth differed from them 
all three. There was wanting, too, that harmony 
or sympathy with the court, without which no 
ministry can expect to do much good, or to enjoy 
a long existence. 

As secretary for foreign affairs Fox had the 
management of the most important and the 
moet difficult affairs of government. As he had 
been declaring for thirteen long years and more 
that the present war was unnecessary, that its 
origin was iniquitous as its conduct was imbecile, 
he could hardly do less than make some attempt 
to bring about a peace. It appears, too, that he cal- 
culated somewhat on his personal influence with 
Bonaparte, and on the pacific professions he had 
made to him during his visit to Paris. Upon 
some empty compliments and vague expressions 
now used by the conqueror, Fox commenced a 
long correspondence with Talleyrand for the pur- 
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that England could not think 
of consenting to a short and 
uncertain truce; and he de- 
clared that the British govern- 
ment was determined to keep 
faith with all its allies on the 
Continent, and to conclude no- 
thing except in concert with 
the Emperor of Russia, whose 
armies were still in the field, 
and to whom England was 
bound by the closest ties of 
alliance. On discovering the 
determination of the French 
cabinet not to admit the Em- 
peror Alexander, either as a 
contracting party or as a me- 
diator, Fox ought to have 
broken off his correspondence ; 
for the contanuance of 1t could 
only dishearten the Russian 
army, and mastil into the Rus- 
sian cabinet doubts and muis- 
givings as to the honesty and 
steadiness of the English cabi- 
net; but Fox continued to write 
long letters to Talleyrand, to 
betray an eagerness for enter- 
ing upon negotiations, which 
the French, in spite of his de- 
clarations that Britain itself 
had nothing to fear—that her 
resources were as abundant as ever—attrnbuted 
to a terror of Bonaparte, and to an inward convic- 
tion of the inability of Britain to continue the war 
much longer. Talleyrand, whose letters savour 
of the dictation of Bonaparte, limited his corre- 
spondence to the most vague, equivocal expres- 
sions, avoiding every positive point, every word 
that might commit him or his court to any fixed 
line of action, and giving back to Fox, and with 
interest, his philanthropic apophthegms and gene- 
rous syllogisms. This correspondence was good as 
a homily, or as a course of moral philosophy and 
philanthropy; but asa negotiation, or as a pre- 
liminary to a feasible and positive treaty of peace, 
it was nothing. Fox, upon a mere hint that such 


a measure would betaken asa proof of the sincerity 


' From the statue 1p bronse, by Sir F Chantrey, R.A., erected 
im Edinburgh by the Pitt Club of 
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of the British government, appointed Lord Yar- 
mouth (the late Marquis of Hertford) to act as 
minister plenipotentiary at Paris. Lord Yarmouth 
had long been livingin France—at the English de- 
pit at Verdun—having been one of the ten thou- 
sand and more travellers seized and detained as 
prisoners of war, at the rupture of the peace o1 
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sary to introduce this change, Windham moved 
for a bill to repeal Pitt's additional force bill. 
Here he encountered the full brunt of opposition, 
with speeches from Castlereagh and Canning. 
But on the 14th of May the repealing bill passed 
through the commons. In the lords 1t'‘met with 
great opposition; but it was finally carried. 


Amiens. Before he could enter upon any dis-| Windham’s plan for limited service was then in- 


cussion, the French invaded and conquered the 
kingdom of Naples, and put forth a claim to the 
possession of its dependency, the island of Sicily, 
where asmall British army had now been collected 
to defend our fugitive ally, the Bourbon king. 
There was on both sides a promise that these ne- 
gotiations should be kept a profound secret—an 
agreement dishonourable to England; but the 
French, who hoped to break up our alliances, 
adroitly divulged the secret to the court of St. 
Petersburg, and to well-nmigh every court in Eu- 
rope. Hence arosea downright quarrel between 
Lord Yarmouth and M. d’Oubril, the Russian 
minister at Paris. The conditions proposed by 
Bonaparte were inadmissible; but Fox, persever- 
ing in the path he had chosen, determined to send 
over to Paris a public and openly accredited plen:- 
potentiary to treat for peace. The person he se- 
lected for this mission was Lord Lauderdale The 
Scotch earl soon found he could do no more than 
the English earl had done. Lauderdale’s nego- 
tiations lasted from the 9th of August to the 6th 
of October, when they were broken off by a de- 
mand for passports. Fox had laid down no basis, 
or none on which Bonaparte’s negotiators would 
meet him: and the results of his pacific policy 
were an increase of presumption on the part of the 
French, and of suspicion on the part of our allies. 

We return to the business of parhament. Mr. 
Windham brought in his plan for altering the 
military system, and particularly the mode of re- 
cruiting the army, which certainly called for im- 
provement, as hitherto men had been enlisted for 
life. Conscription or force, he said, could not be 
resorted to in England: the enhstments must be 
voluntary, and, to render them prompt and suffi- 
cient in number, the term of service must be 
limited, and the éondition of the soldier improved; 
the trade of the soldier must be brought to a com- 
petition with the other trades usually followed 
by the poorer classes. For this purpose, Windham 
proposed that the soldiers raised in future should 
be enlisted for a term of years; that this term 
should be divided, for the infantry, into three 
periods of seven years each ; and, for the cavalry 
and artillery, the first period to be ten years, the 
second six, and the third five years; that at the 
end of each period a man might have a right to 
claim his discharge, and that his privileges, pen- 
sions, &c., should be augmented in proportion to 
the length of his service. As the first step neces- 


troduced (on May 30th) by way of a clause to be 
inserted in the annual mutiny bill. The opposi- 
tion was again powerful; but the clause was 
voted and inserted. A bill for the training of a 
certain number of persons, not exceeding 200,000, 
out of those that were hable to be drawn for the 
militia; a bill to suspend the ballot for the 
mulitia in England for two years, with a reserved 
power to government of recurring to it im order 
to supply the vacancies of any corps which should 
be reduced below its quota; a bill called the 
Chelsea Hospital Bill, to give a legal security to 
invalid, disabled, and discharged soldiers for such 
pensions and allowances as they were entitled to; 
a bill for augmenting the pay of infantry officers 
of the regular army; and a bill for settling the 
relative rank of officers of yeomaury, volunteers, 
militia forces, and troops of the line, completed 
Windham’s new military system, and were all 
carried, though not without opposition. An in- 
crease was also voted to the pay of sergeants, cor- 
porals, and privates of the line, to the Chelsea 
pensions, and to the pensions of officers’ widows 
—three points on which the house was unanimous. 
On the whole, the British army, which began to 
improve rapidly soon after these enactments— 
though certamly the improvement was not owing 
solely to them—owes a debt of gratitude to 
Windham. Similar benefits were voted to the 
navy. On the motion of Lord Howick, the head 
of the admiralty, additional pay was allowed to 
the officers, petty officers, and seamen, and the 
Greenwich Hospital allowances to out-pensioners 
were increased. But there was a most unwise and 
unpatriotic-looking delay in voting the proper 
honours and rewards to those who had fought 
at Trafalgar. 

The budget for the year was opened by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, Lord Henry Petty, 
on the 2&th of March. The permanent taxes 
were stated at £32,535,971. The requisite sup- 
plies for the year were put at £48,916,000. Of 
this enormous sum, £15,281,000 were to be ap- 
plied to the navy—£18,500,000 to the army— 
£4,718,000 to the ordnance, including ordnance 
sea-service. Among the ways and 
means were another loan of £18,000,000, and 
war-taxes to the amount of £19,500,000. The 
new chancellor of the exchequer showed himself 
a good accountant and a clear expositor ; but he 
gave on this occasion no proof of financial genius; 
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he showed no originality of conception; and, 
though nurtured in the school of Adam Smith 
and the Edinburgh philosophers and economists, 
he laid on or retained taxes which could not 
but have an injurious effect on manufactures and 
commerce. He imposed, for example, a duty of 
forty shillings a ton on pig-iron. He also kept 
up that old petty-tax system, by which a modi- 
cum of money was raised at an infinitude of 
trouble and vexation, and wherein, nm some in- 
stances, the amount was half eaten up by the 
expenses of collection. He imposed an additional 
duty on beer and spirits in Ireland, and a paltry 
tax on appraisements, which was calculated at 
£66,000 per annum. But his lordship’s great 
financial move was the simple but bold one of 
raising the income or property tax from 64 to 
10 per cent., and making 1t to extend to all pro- 
perty above fifty pounds a year. The pig-iron 
tax, which he calculated would yield £500,000 
per annum, met with a great opposition; but 
this was nothing compared to the storm raised 
by the sudden and high increase of the property- 
tax to 10 per cent. In spite of their dangerous, 
demoralizing effects, lotteries were continued as 
a source of revenue to government. Lord Henry 
Petty, however, introduced sundry improvements 
in the auditing of accounts, in regulating the 
excise-office, custom-house, and other public 
offices, so as to prevent the practice of public 
officers deriving profit from the public money in 
their hands. Some slight improvements were 
also made 1n the acts regulating commercial inter- 
course between Great Britain and Ireland, and a 
law was passed for permitting thefree interchange 
of grain of every kind between the two islands. 
But the glory of this session, and of this min- 
istry, 1s held to be the blow struck at the slave- 
trade. By the labours of many years, Wilber- 
force, Clarkson, and their numerous and influen- 
tial friends, had at last prepared the majority 
of the country and of parliament for this mea- 
sure, which, from the beginning, had been 
favoured by the advocacy and eloquence of Pitt, 
who had delivered on the subject some of the best 
speeches he ever spoke. This preparatzon had 
been slow and gradual; and 1t appears probable 
that measures which could not be carried in 
1805 under Pitt, were carried in 1806 under 
Fox, simply because the time was more ripe for 
them. Yet, even now, the measures carried 
were far less extensive than is generally ima- 
gined—they were only instalments and advances 
towards a total suppression of the slave-trade 
—some few instalments added to those several 
acts and resolutions which had been passed in 
favour of the negroes during Pitt’s long admin- 
istration. We repeat, it was the work of time: 
and, possibly (if there is blame), Pitt was no 
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more to be blamed for not doing, at an early 
period, what Fox did, than Fox is to be blamed 
for not doing what was done a quarter of a cen- 
tury after his death, when the Whig government 
of Earl Grey proclaimed the emancipation of the 
n 

If Pitt had not been able to prevent the im- 
peachment of his friend and colleague Lord 
Melville, when alive and in power, there was 
but slight chance that that prosecution would 
be let sleep now that he was gone, and his adver- 
saries in place. The trial commenced in West- 
minster Hall, on the 29th of April, before the 
lords, the members of the House of Commons 
being present in a committee of the whole house. 
The articles of the charge were ten in number; 
but in substance only three:—1. That, as trea- 
surer of the navy, Lord Melville had applied 
divers sums of public money to his private use 
and profit. 2. That he had permitted his pay- 
master, Trotter, to take large sums of money 
from the Bank of England, issued to 1t on account 
of the treasurer of the navy, and to place it in 
his own name with his private banker. 3. That 


| he had permitted Trotter to apply the money so 


abstracted to purposes of private emolument, 
and had himself derived profit therefrom. 
Whitbread, the chief manager, was not a 
Burke ; office-books and bankers’ accounts were 
but indifferent materials for rhetoric, a very 
large portion of the public, now that the first 
excitement was worn away, were weary of the 
subject , and of the upper classes the majority, 
though admitting some carelessness and irregu- 
larity, considered Dundas as an ul-used man. 
Nearly all the attractions were wanting that 
crowded Westminster Hall with rank, genius, 
and fashion at the commencement of Warren 
Hastings’ tral. The attendance was thin and 
flat, and the proceedings were run over pretty 
much in the manner of an auditing of accounts. 
It was made perfectly clear that Mr. Trotter 
had made up for the miserable deficiency of his 
salary by deriving profit from the banking house 
of Coutts on the deposits, that Melville had 
made temporary use of sums of money, but had 
repaid them all, and with interest but Whit- 
bread’s evidence failed altogether 1n proving 
that Melville had ever sought private emolument 
from the deposits, or had ever abstracted any 
public money with the intention of keeping 1t 
for himself. There were altogether only sixteen 
days of trial. Fox, Sheridan, Lord Howick, 
Lord Henry Petty, and Dr. F. Laurence, though 
managers, scarcely opened their lips during the 
proceedings; and except two long, hard, and 
dry orations from Whitbread, no speech was 
delivered on that side. On June the 12th, the 
sixteenth day of the trial, the lords voted on the 


several charges. The number of peers that 
voted was 135. When the clerk, with the lord- 
chancellor, had cast up the numbers at the wool- 
sack, the chancellor ordered proclamation for 
silence; which being made, his lordship ad- 
dressed the house :—‘“‘ My lords, a majority of the 
lords have acquitted Henry Viscount Melville 
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The present ministry, by their new bill, and 
their debates on the regular army, in which they 
spoke disparagingly of the yeomanry and volun- 
teers, had given great offence to a very numerots 
part of the nation; their financial measures 
gained them no credit with the country at large; 
but what drew down upon them the greatest 


of the high crimes and misdemeanours charged | weight of discredit and unpopularity, was their 


upon him by the impeachment of the commons, 
and of all things contained therein.” Their 
lordshipe adjourned to the chamber of parlia- 
ment; and, the chancellor having announced 
there that the impeachment was dismissed, the 
whole business, which had cost the country some 
thousands of pounds, ended. 


ungenerous conduct with respect to that un- 
happy woman, the Princess of Wales. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 23d of July. 
During the last month of this session ill health 
had wholly prevented the attendance of Fox. 
It was evident to most of his friends that he was 
rapidly following Pitt to the grave. 
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ne . of this year extended to the south 
aay of Italy and Sicily. Portugal, the 
[ ‘y) Cape of Good Hope, the East and 
. "y+ | West Indies, and South America. 
=” -w=! The petty expedition which had 
been sent into the Mediterranean under General 
Su James Craig, being jomed by a Russian force, 
landed at Naples in the month of November, 
1805, when the French army, under General St. 
Cyr, which had been occupying a great part of 
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that kingdom, was absent in Upper Italy, co- 
operating with Marshal Massena. Before St. 
Cyr took his departure, the Neapolitan govern- 
ment promised to remain neutral; but that en- 
gagement, like so many others, was contracted 
under the influence of fear and weakness, and 
Ferdinand IV., though deploring the smallness 
of their forces, received the English and Russians 
as friends and deliverers. If the allies had been 
more numerous, and if they had arrived six weeks 
or two months earlier, they might have set the 
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whole of Lower Italy in a blaze against the 
French ; they might have insured the destruction 
of St. Cyr’s corps d’armée, and have prevented 
every one of the successes which Massena had 
obtained over the Archduke Charles in Upper 
Italy. But as things were—with their con- 
temptible numbers and too tardy arrmval—the 
English and Russians could do little but hasten 
the ruin of Ferdinand IV. As soon as Bona- 
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of Ferdinand IV., Admiral Lord Collingwood 
had despatched a small squadron, under Sir 
Sidney Smith, to give such aid and assistance as 
should be practicable. Sir James Craig soon 
collected his troops in the neighbourhood of 
Palermo, and for a considerable time the court 
owed its safety entirely to the presence of our 
petty army and two or three of our ships On 
the morning of the 14th of February the advanced 


parte learned the breach of the promised neu-! guard of the French appeared on the heights 
trality, or the arrival of the Russians and English | which overlook Naples. On the 15th, the garri- 
(whose landing Ferdmand could not have pre- | sons in the city and forts having previously sur- 
vented 1f he had been ever so much disposed , rendered, Joseph Bonaparte entered Naples, and 


to do 1t), he issued from Vienna one of his ter- 
rible proclamations, declaring that the Bourbon 
dynasty of Naples had ceased to reign. As the 
battle of Austerlitz and the peace with Austra 
had left his armies nothing to do in the north of 
Italy, he ordered St. Cyr to retrace his steps to 
the south with all possible speed But St Cyr’s 
forces were only the van of a much more formid- 
able army. Marshal Massena followed close 
behind with three great columns, and a multi- 
tude of generals of name and fame; and behind 
them all came Joseph Bonaparte, destmed by his 
brother to fill this Bourbon throne. In all, count- 
ing the Itahan regiments which had been raised 


10 Lombardy and Piedmont, more than 70,000 ! 


men were 1n full march for the Neapolitan fron- 
tuer, behind which lay 3000 British, about 4000 
Russians, and a small and disorganized Neapo- 
litan army, which was worth less than nothing 


The Russian general presently informed the 


Neapolitan court that they had better negotiate 
with St. Cyr for a renewal of the neutrality which 
they had violated, and that, for his own part, he 


column reached Rome, the Russians marched 
away to the sea-ports of Apulia and embarked 
for Corfu. Sur James Craig could only follow 
the example of the Russian general: he fled rather 
than retreated from the banks of the Gangliano. 
Without seeing an enemy, except in the Neapo- 
litan peasantry, whose vengeance they provoked, 
Craig's force was found to be considerably 
reduced before he could embark and sail away 
for Sicily. None were left to defend the frontiers 
or the line of the Garigliano, except Fra Diavolo 
and a few hundreds of brigands and insurgents 
As soon as the débdole began, old King Ferdi- 
nand, thinking most of his personal safety, 
embarked for Palermo: Queen Caroline remained 
till the llth of February, when St. Cyr had 
crossed the frontiers; but on the evening of that 
day, not without a risk of being seized by her 
own subjects of the French faction (and in the 
eapital they were very numerous), she fled with 
her daughters on board ship, and sailed for 
Sicily to join her husband. On the application 


took up his abode, as king, in the palace from 
which the Bourbons had so lately fled. Pre- 
viously to his ignominious flight, Ferdinand had 
despatched his two sons, the hereditary Prince 
Francis and Prince Leopold, mto the Abruzzi 
and into Calabria, to rouse the hardy native popu- 
lation of those mountainous countries. There 
was no want of loyalty in the peasantry; but 
more than half of the Neapolitan nobility and 
proprietors were at this moment either indif- 
ferent to the cause of the Bourbons or inclmed 
to favour the cause of the French; the poor 
people had no arms, ammunition, or other neces- 
saries, and the royal princes had nothmg to 
give them save compliments and white cockades 
A little later the French found Calabria the 
fiercest and most destructive country they had 
ever entered ; but this was when the population 
had been driven to despair, and after supplies 
and ammunition had been thrown among them 
from Sicily. For the present no stand could be 
made. The two princes fled over to Sicily, and 


‘ the French general, Regnier, subdued, or seemed 
must be gone; and, before the foremost French | 


to subdue the whole of Calabria, with the excep- 
tion of afew towns The English had gamed pos- 
session of the rocky island of Capri, which com- 
mands the Gulf of Naples, and some Sicilians, 
under the command of the Prince of Canosa, oc- 
cupied Ponza and other islands off the coast. In 
advancing from Rome, Massena and St Cyr had 
not been able to reduce Gaeta, a formidable for- 
tress on the Neapolitan coast, which happened to 
be garrisoned by some trustworthy troops, chiefly 
foreigners, in the pay of the Bourbon king, and 
commanded by an officer of honour and courage, 
a Prince William of Hesse-Philbpstadt. Sir 
Sidney Smith threw succours into the Place, 
battered the works of the French besiegers, 
landed English sailors as he had done at Acre, 
and inflicted several severe blows upon Massena's 
forces at various parts of the coast. The siege 
of Gaeta promised to be a long affair When 
first summoned by the French, the German 
prince told them that Gaeta was not Ulm, and 
that he was not Mack—and the French felt the 
truth of the assertion. 
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In Calabria, General Regnier, after three days’ 
desperate and bloody fighting, carried the walled 
town of Maratea, into which a great number of 
the Bourbon partizans had thrown themselves. 






Garta —From a view by J D Harding 


The castle capitulated on the next day; but as it 
was pretended that these Bourbonists were not 
regular troops, but only partizans and insurgents, 
they were butchered in cold blood. Leaving 
Maratea in flames, the French advanced to the 
siege of Amantea. Amantea could not be taken 
by the French; Reggio was retaken from them, 
the castle of Scylla, which had surrendered to the 
French, wasinvested Regnier was compelled to 
halt, and then to retreat towards Monteleone. 
By this time, the British troops in Sicily had heen 
reinforced, and the command of them transferred 
toSir John Stuart On the entreaties of the queen, 
which were seconded by his personal feelings and 
his own ardent wishes, Sir John agreed to cross 
over into Calabria. All the force he could take 
with him, including artillery, did not amount to 
5000 men ;' and of these above a third were Cor- 
sicans, Sicilians, and other foreigners in British 
pay. On the.ist of July, Sir John Stuart 
effected a landing in the Gulf of Sant’ Eufemia, 
not far from the town of Nicastro, to the north- 
ward of Monteleone, and between that city and 
Naples. Apprised of this disembarkation, General 
Regnier made a rapid march, uniting, as he 
advanced, his detached corps, for the purpose of 
attacking the British without loss of time, and of 
driving them into the sea, or back to their ship- 
ping. Instead of encamping on the beach, to have 
the co-operation of shipping, Stuart marched some 
distance along the beach, and then struck boldly 
inward to meet Regnier. All the artillery that 


‘1 Bir John Stuart, in his despatch, states his total number, 
sank and file, includmg the royal artillery, at 4795. 
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Sir John had brought with him from Sicily con- 
sisted of ten four-pounders, four six-pounders,and 
two howitzers; and from this formidable artillery, 
scarcely a shot seems to have been fired except as 
: asignal, orfor measuring dis- 
tances. The battle of Maida 
was a battle of bayonets. 
The French advanced with 
a quickened step, and with 
their wonted cheers. They 
a were veterans, thoroughly 
a trained, and looking martial 

and fierce with their mus- 
-  tachios; the British line 
consisted in good part of 
young and beardiess re- 
cruits. It was the boast of 
the French, and the boast 
had grown louder since the 
a encounter with the Russians 
lala at Austerlitz, that no troops 
in Europe would stand their 
bayonet charge. The fact 
‘was now to be proved, though 
not in an equal contest , for, 
to have an equality, Stuart ought to have had 
veterans to oppose to veterans. But such men as 
we had disproved the boast. They gave one true 
British hurrah, and rushed on with their bay- 
onets levelled. Some few of the French really 
stayed to cross bayonets (a rare occurrence in war); 
but these were overthrown or pushed back by 
the superior physical strength of their adver- 
saries; and the rest of them became appalled, 
halted, fell back, and recovered arms. The French 
officers were now seen running along the line, 
resorting to those extraordinary efforts which 
French officers are expected to make at every 
crisis ; but nothing they could do could encourage 
their men, or lead them back to the points of the 
British bayonets, and as the British advanced 
upon them, the 1 Légére broke their line, fell 
into irremediable disorder, and endeavoured to 
flee back to the hills. But it was too late—they 
had got too close—they were overtaken by a 
most dreadful slaughter. Being thus completely 
discomfited on his left, Regnier, who had been 
galloping about the field, storming and cursing 
like a madman, began to make a new effort with 
his right, in the hope of recovering the day. He 
threw horse and foot on Stuart's left ; but only to 
see them beaten ina trice. He made a fruitless 
essay to turn our flank, and this was the last 
feeble struggle that Regnier made; and after it 
was nothing but flight, confusion, débdcdle, A 
Frenchman, a man of gentus, the wittiest and one 
of the best prose writers of modern Frrance, was 
attached to the service of the boastful French 
general at the time, and was too noble a fellow 
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to cover over the defeat with falsehood and 
invention.' He wrote to his friends that bulle- 
tins and Moniteure might say what they hked; 
but that the plain truth was, that Regnier had 
been most thoroughly beaten—had been well 
thrashed by Stuart-—dren rossé. “This adven- 
ture,” says he, in writing to a French artillery 
officer at Naples, “is a very sad one for poor 
Regnier' The French fought nowhere. All 
eyes are fixed upon us With our good troops, 
and with equal forces, to be defeated in such a 
few minutes! This has not been seen since our 
revolution.”* This writer does not state the 
amount of Regnier’s loss; but another French 
officer, who was in Calabria some time after the 
battle, admits that he left 1500 men dead or 
wounded on the battle-field. Sir John Stuart, in 
the despatch to his government, dated from the 
camp on the plain of Maida, July the 6th, or 
two days after the affair, says that above 700 
bodies of their dead had been buried upon the 
ground , that the wounded and prisoners already 
in his hands (among whom were General Com- 
pére, the colonel of a Swiss regiment, and a long 
list. of officers of different ranks) exceeded 1000; 
and that the peasantry were hourly bringing in 
fugitives, who had dispersed in the woods and 
mountains after the battle. By the official return 
of the assistant adjutant-general, the loss of the 
British amounted to one officer, three sergeants, 
forty-one rank and file killed , eleven officers, 
eight sergeants, two drummers, 261 rank and file 
wounded. Sir John declares that no statement 
he had heard of Regnier’s numbers placed them 
at leas than 7000 men, when they began the 
action. Regnier, we know positively, had entered 
Calabria with 10,000. A part of the force he 
firat brought with him had been detached to dis- 
tant points, and some few hundreds had already 
fallen under the knife of the vindictive, infuri- 
ated Calabrians; but, on the other hand. there 
had been a constant influx of reinforcements and, 
upon a comparison of various French and Italian 
accounts, it appears quite certain that Regnier 
descended from his wooded heights with from 
6000 to 7000 fighting men 

General Verdier, who was occupying Cosenza, 
an important town a few miles to the north of 
Maida, with a French brigade, was driven out 
of the place by the insurgents. Every fort along 
the coasta of the Tyrrhenian Sea, with all the 
French depéts of stores, ammunition, and artil- 
lery, prepared for the reduction of Calabria and 
then for the attack of Sicily, became the prey of 
Sir John Stuart's httle army; and on the shores 
of the Ioman Sea, to which the French had 

1 Paul Courier. 

* Letter dated Cassano, the 12th August, 1806, in Mémorres, 
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retreated, Cotrone, situated between Catanzaro 
and Matera, was reduced to capitulate by the 78th 
regiment—a part of Stuart's force which was 
carried round by sea—and by a small squadron 
of ships, under the command of Captam William 
Hoste, who was assisted by some Sicihan gun- 
boats, and by some of the armed Calabriana 
On the 4th of August, Regnier reached Cassano; 
on the 7th he was joined by Verdier, who re- 
traced his steps from Matera; and on the lith 
these two wandering fugitive generals effected a 
Junction with Marshal Massena, who then as- 
sumed the supreme command m the Calabrias, 
assuring King Joseph that in one month he would 
reduce those two provinces to submission and 
loyalty to him. But though the great Marshal 
—the darling child of Victory, as they called 
him—brought with him a fresh army of 6000 
or 7000 men, and remained much longer than 
@ month in that wild country, he did not fulfil 
his promise Fortresses were recovered, towns 
were taken and burned; the more level or open 
parts of the provinces were kept in subjection ; 
but to subdue the fiery furious mountaineers, or 
even to secure constantly the highroads which 
led from the capital, was found to be impracti- 
cable. It took Massena’s successors five long 
years, and 1t cost the French army, from first to 
last, 100,000 men to quench the flames of this 
ardent Calabrian insurrection—and then 1t was 
that sort of peace which proceeds from solitude 
and extermination. 

If, uwnstead of less than 5000 men, Sir John 
Stuart had had with him 10,000, he might have 
cleared Upper Calabria, as he did Lower Cala- 
bria, of the last Frenchman init. Backed by the 
Calabrians alone, he might have hurled Regnier 
and Verdier, the great Marshal Massena and all, 
down the precipices of the Syla Mountain, or have 
destroyed them at the edge of the province, in 
the passes of Campotanese. With 30,000 men 
he might have swept Naples and the whole of 
Southern Italy clear of the French, and have 
caused the greatest embarrassment to Bonaparte, 
who had weakened his army in the north of 
Italy in order to collect the greater force for the 
war with Prussia. Almost immediately after 
the battle of Maida the white flag of the Bour- 
bon was actually raised in nearly every part of 
the kingdom. The mountaineers of Basilicata and 
Capitanata, of Principato-Citra and Principato- 
Ultra, of the wild and lofty pastoral regions of the 
Molise, flew to arms; a daring partizan, named 
Picciolo, raised nearly the whole population of 
the Abruzzi; and Fra Diavolo, a half-brigand 
half- Bourbon partizan, scoured the Terra di 
Lavoro, and the garden plains that he behind 
Naples, penetrating at times almost to the gates 
of the city. The intruded King Joseph lost 


heart completely. In his council of state it was 
anxiously discussed, whether he ought not to flee 
to the frontiers of the kingdom, collect there the 
army of Calabria, and all hia other troops save 
a few garrisons, and await there the arrival of 
another army from France. But it was not the 
half of the Italian peninsula, but the vaster 
peninsula which embraces Spain and Portugal, 
that was destined to be the great battle-field of 
Britain. With less than 5000 men, Sir John 
Stuart could not follow up his brillant success. 
His little army was reduced by the malaria fevers ; 
he had neither time nor the necessary means to 
attempt organizing and disciplming the very 
disorderly Calabrians ; and, 
after clearing the lower pro- 
vince of the enemy, and 
throwing some small gar- 
risons into the castle of 
Scylla, and one or two other 
places he had captured, Sir 
John embarked the rest of 
his forces, and returned to 
Sicily, which the French 
long continued to threaten 
with invasion 
With admurable_ exer- 
tions Sir Sidney Smith col- 
lected some more supplies 
and succours, and sent a 
second convoy to the be 
sieged Gaeta. Everything 
went well so long as he was 
there, and the brave governor of the fortress was 
in a state to do his duty, but the presence of the 
British admiral was required at Palermo—where 
the court thought itself in danger so long as he 
was absent—at Messina, at Reggio, along both 
coasts of the Calabrias , Prince Hesse-Philipstadt 
received a mortal wound on the ramparts where 
Sir Sidney had so often stood by his side; the 
command fell to a Colonel Storz, who had bravery 
and skill, but infinitely less authority than the 
prince; that origin of all evil in war, a council, 
was created: and then. collectively, the superior 
officers of the besieged agreed to do what, perhaps, 
not oue of them would have done singly—to beat 
a parley and capitulate. Massena said that the fall 
of Gaeta was equivalent to a successful campaign 
The Cape of Good Hope, which the Addington 
administration had given up so prematurely, was 
recovered in the month of January, by Sir David 
Baird with 5000 land troops, and Sir Home Pop- 
ham with a small fleet. Tempted by very inac- 
curate reports of the wealth and weakness of the 
Spanish colonies on the Rio de la Plata, Sir 
Home Pophan, it is said, without the slightest 
ity from the government at home, ventured 
to carry his whole naval force to South America, 
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and induced Sir David Baird to allow General 
Beresford to accompany him with a portion of 
the land force which had conquered the Cape. 
Having touched at St. Helena, Popham and 
Beresford arrived at the mouth of La Plata 
early in June, and on the 24th of that month 
landed the troops at some distance from Buenos 
Ayres. The whole force disembarked, including 
marines, did not exceed 1600 men. Some Span- 
ish troops, who attempted to dispute their pas- 
sage, were dispersed by a single volley; and on 
the 27th of June, favourable terms of capitula- 
tion having been granted to the inhabitants, 
Beresford entered the city without resistance. 





—————— 


Tue Great Square, BuEnos AyYREes —From a camera sketch by Major Kretachmar 


The news of the capture of Buenos Ayres was 
received with transports of joy by our trading 
community, and by that part of the cabinet and 
country which clung to the paltry idea of making 
war for what they termed British objects, or 
exclusively national interests. The cabinet, on 
first learning Sir Home Popham’s wild enterprise, 
had sent out orders to recal him; but, as these 
orders did not reach the admiral in time, as the 
conquest had been made with so much ease, as 
1,000,000 dollars remitted by him was looked 
upon as a valuable consideration, and as the po- 
pular joy and commercial exultation were 80 
great, ministers now sanctioned the whole 
scheme, and resolved to keep what had been 
gotten without their will. But. before people at 
home had finished rejoicing for the conquest, the 
conquest was no more, and the capturers were 
captives. As soon as the Spaniards and the 
colonists became generally aware of the smallness 
of Beresford’s force, they began to concert mea- 
sures for his expulsion. A popular insurrection 
was organized in the heart of the city ; emissaries 
were sent to excite the hardy country people to 
arms; and, when everything was ripe for action, 
M. Liniers, a Frenchman in the Spanish service, 
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crossed the river in a fog on the 14th of August, 
and landed above Buenos Ayres with more than 
1000 fighting men, whom he had brought from 
Monte Video and Sacramento. Other armed 
levies yomed Limers, who now advanced against 
the city. Then, within the walls, the inhabitants 
rose upon Beresford, who attempted to retreat to 
the ships, but was prevented by the bad state of 
the weather After a desperate action in the 
streets and great square of the town, in which 
they were exposed to a fierce and destructive fire 
from the windows and balconies, and the house- 
tops, the English capitulated and laid down their 
arms. Sir Home Popham, who had the good 
fortune to be on board ship at the time, then 
blockaded the Rio de la Plata He then pro- 
ceeded to make an attack on Monte Video, but 
his ships could not get near enough to batter the 
walls. Inthe month of October, successive rein- 
forcements having arrived from the Cape of Good 
Hope and from England (where the cabinet 
ought to have foreseen Beresford’s fate), he landed 
a body of troops at Maldonado, drove the Span- 
uards from the Isle of Goriti, and took up good 
anchoring-ground and quarters on shore to await 
the arrival of more reinforcements. 

Returning from his Austrian conquests, Bona- 
parte had entered Pans in triumph in the month 
of January. Before this time he appears to have 
determined to put crowns upon the heads of all 
his brothers except Lucien. It was on the 30th 
of March that he invested his brother Joseph 
On the 5th of June he proclaimed his brother 
Louis King of Holland, thus transforming, by a 
stroke of the pen, the Batavian republic into 2 
kingdom dependent on France In giving Louis 
his investiture, he told him that, though he was 
going to reign over the Dutch, he must never 
cease to be a Frenchman, that his hereditary 
dignity of constable of the empire must constantly 
remind him of the duties he owed to the Em 
peror of the French—in other words, poor Louis 
was told that he must do whatever his brother 
should command. 

The Confederation of the Rhine had elected 
the Emperor Napoleon to be their “Protector” 
By a secret treaty, which was made public about 
the end of July, the Kings of Bavaria and Wur- 
temberg, the elector arch-chancellor of the Ger- 
manic empire, the Elector of Baden, the Grand- 
duke of Berg and Cleves (Murat), the Prince of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, and ten other petty sovereign 
princes, separated themselves from the Germanic 
empire, and united in a distinct confederation, to 
be guided by ita own diet and under its own pri- 
mate, This primate was declared to be the elec- 
tor ex-chancellor of the empire; but the Em- 
peror Napoleon was to have the right of naming 


this primate’s successor. All these German 
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states were to be bound to one another and to 
France by an alliance offensive and defensive. 
In case of another coalition and continental war, 
they were all to act together, France engaging to 
furnish 200,000 men, Bavama 30,000, Wurtem- 
berg 12,000, Baden 8000, Berg and Cleves 5000, 
Darmstadt and the other states 4000 each. This 
arrangement went to array 100,000 German 
Troops on the side of Bonaparte and against the 
liberty and mdependence of Germany. Other 
states were invited to join the confederation. 

Bonaparte felt himself humbled by the conces- 
sions he had been obliged to make to Prussia, 
and he retained a bitter recollection of the un- 
easiness her undecided line of conduct had seve- 
ral times caused him during his last campaign. 
He calculated that a great deal might be gained 
by going to war with her, and he doubted whe- 
ther, if ever so much disposed to remain at peace 
with her, she would not take an early opportunity 
of appealing to arms. He knew that there was, 
and long had been, a strong war or anti-Gallican 
party at Berlin, headed by the Queen of Prussia 
and Prince Louis, the king’s cousin—a party 
who had all along deplored the mean, shuffling 
conduct of their cabinet. Hence Bonaparte was 
induced to give an underhand encouragement to 
the propagation of slanders and invented stories, 
injurious to the character of her Prussian ma- 
yesty, and offensive beyond measure to the feel- 
ings of the king, her husband, by whom she was 
tenderly and almost romantically beloved These 
calumnies against the Queen of Prussia were the 
more atrocious, as they were directed against an 
interesting and beautiful young woman, exem- 
plary in her private conduct, and high-minded, 
and enthusiastically patriotic in her political as- 
pirations 

On seeing the effects of the Confederation of 
the Rhine, which almost surrounded her with 
hostile states, or with neighbours devoted or aub- 
jected to France, Prussia had some reason to 
complain. Bonaparte answered her murmurs by 
making the Monzeur talk of Prussia as a second- 
ary power, which was assumuug a high tone not 
watranted by 1ts population and extent, or by its 
actual position A part of the victorious army 
which had fought at Austerlitz had been left 
beyond the Rhine, to preside over the organiza- 
tion of that new confederacy, or to live at free 
quarters among the rich trading Hanse-towns, 
which had lost their trade, and were fast losing 
all their wealth. According to the treaty of 
Presburg, all these French corps ought to have 
evacuated Germany JBonaparte, if he did not 
absolutely refuse to withdraw his troops from 
beyond the Rhine, certainly left them just where 
they were, and denied that Prusama or any other 
power had a right to se 9 by their presence. 
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It even appears that he reinforced those troops 
the very moment Prussia to murmur. At 
the beginning of September he collected his great 
captains around him in Paris—Soult, Augereau, 
and Bernadotte, who had been serving in Ger- 
many, and Murat, who had been residing for a 
season in his grand-duchy of Berg, and he con- 
sulted with them as to the best means of com- 
mencing and conducting a campaign against 
Prussia, so as to render it as rapid and decisive 
as his last campaign against Austria. 

In a note delivered to Talleyrand on the lst of 
October, General Knobelsdorff said, and said 
truly, “that the king his master saw around his 
territories none but French soldiers or vassals of 
France, ready to march at his signal ;” and he 

ptorily required that the French troops 
should forthwith evacuate the territory of Ger- 
many. To this Bonaparte made answer, in the 
haughtiest tone of defiance, that for Prusma to 
provoke the enmity of France was as senseless a 
course as to pretend to withstand the waves of 
the ocean' On the 9th of October the King of 
Prussia, who had put his army in motion, issued 
along manifesto from his head-quarters at Er- 
furt. This was the war-note, there was no for- 
mal declaration of hostilities on either part 
But, before the signal was given, Bonaparte, 
having quitted Paris on the 25th of September, 
was on the Rhine, and quite ready to begin ope- 
rations. He had, in fact, been in a state of 
readiness ever since the beginning of August; 
for at that time his army of Germany, then 
under the supreme command of Berthier, was 
extended from Baden to Dusseldorf, and from 
Frankfort to Nuremberg—the main body being 
in a manner already in position, and only wait- 
ing the arrival of the reserve. 

The Emperor of Russia had refused to ratafy 
a disgraceful treaty which his minister D’Oubril 
had really signed separately at Paris during Lord 
Lauderdale’s negotiations, and was again in the 
field, though far away beyond the Vistula The 
Prussians have-been taxed with the same fault 
which the Austrians had committed in 1806, in 
not waiting for the arrival of the Russians in 
Germany. But, by the time it became known at 
Berlin that the Emperor Alexander had refused 
to ratify the treaty of peace with France, Bona- 
parte was fully prepared to commence operations 
against Prussia; and his cunning negotiator, 
General Sebastiani, having been despatched to 
Constantinople, had got up a “very pretty quar- 
rel” between the Ottoman Porte and Russia—a 
quarrel which led to the sultan’s abandoning his 
former alliances with England and Ruasia, to the 
hasty contracting of a new alliance with France, 
and to an actual war between the ‘Turks and 
Rassians, which commenced in November, and 
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gave occupation to a large part of the czar’s army. 
The cabinet of Berlin has been also censured for 
not waiting for pecuniary aid and other succours 
from England; but our cabinet, neither before 
the crisis nor after it, showed any great alacrity 
or liberality: the succour from England, like the 
arrival of armies from Russia, seemed distant and 
uncertain. 

On the intelligence that Prussia bad taken 
possession of Hanover, and had closed her porte 
to the British flag, Fox had recalled our ambus- 
sador from Berlin—an embargo had heen lad 
upon all Prussian vessels in the harbours of 
Great Britain and Ireland—and the Elbe, the 
Weser, and the other German rivers had been 
again declared in a state of blockade. At the 
first symptom of the political change in the 
cabinet of Berlin, our government had professed 
@ readiness to renew fnendly relations, they 
had instantly removed the blockade of the ports 
and rivers, which had caused much mconveni- 
ence to Prussia and the whole of the north of 
Germany; and they despatched Lord Morpeth 
on an embassy to his Prussian majesty. But 
Lord Morpeth, who did not quit London until 
the Ist of October, did not reach the Prussian 
head-quarters at Weimar until the 12th, when 
the two hostile armies were almost in presence 
of each other. 

The force which Bonaparte brought mto the 
field was numerically superior to the Prussian 
army by nearly one-third; as he advanced, he 
had in his front and on both his flanks nore but 
friendly states; the armies of the Confederation 
of the Rhine were ready to co-operate with him; 
and he had 1n his rear, behind the Rhine, an 1m- 
mense force in disciplined troops, as he had 
anticipated a whole year’s conscription, or raised 
in 1806 the levies which by law ought to have 
been raised 1n 1807. Prussia, on the other hand, 
had only one reluctant ally, the Elector of Sax- 
ony, who evidently would have behaved now 
towards Prussia as Prussia had behaved towards 
the coahtion in the preceding autumn, if the 
Prince of Hohenlohe had not marched into the 
country at the head of a division of the Prusman 
army. One or two of the petty states, expecting 
subsidies from England, which did not arrive, 
professed a perfect neutrality 

In one particular the Prussians followed pretty 
closely the fatal example of the Austrians in 
1805; they extended their line of operations far 
too much, being almost incredibly oblivious of the 
very simple and never-varying tactics of their ad- 
versary. On the 6th of October, Bonaparte had 
collected his columns about Bamberg; aud on 
the 8th (four days before Lord Morpeth’s arrival 
at Weimar), he commenced a variety of skilful 
and successful but very simple movements, which 
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ended in his turning the Prussian left, in his 
gaining possession of most of their magazines, 
and interposing between their main body and 
the city of Berlin. 

The French were now posted along the river 
Saale from Naumburg to Kahla, with their centre 
at Jena. The Prussians were ranged between 
Jena and Auerstadt. The road to Dresden, the 
capital of Saxony, lay as open to the French as 
the road to Berlin. The Duke of Brunswick, 
the commander-in-chief of the Prussian army, 
called in his outposts, which had been impru- 
dently scattered 1n all directions, and concentrated, 
as much as it was possible, the masses of his left 
at Auerstadt. The Queen of Prussia, mounted 
on horseback, rode along the splendid lines, to 
encourage by her presence the 50,000 fighting 
men collected on that point. On the 14th of 
October the fine Prussian army was defeated, 
and the ill-amalgamated Prussian monarchy, the 
work of the great Frederick’s whole life, was 
absolutely shattered by the double battle of 
Auerstadt and Jena. Except Blucher and Les- 
tocq, who kept some regiments together, and 
fought bravely with them, the conduct of the 
Prussian generals, after the day of the double 
battle, seems to have been about equally void of 
spirit and of ability. The way in which several 
of the fortresses were surrendered exposes some 
of them to very dark suspicions. Spandau, 
Stettin, Kustrin, Hameln, Nieuburg, Magde- 
burg, all surrendered without attempting the 
least resistance. 

On the 18th of October, Marshal Davoust, 
with nothing to oppose him in Saxony, took 
quiet possession of the city of Leipsic. The 
Elector of Saxony, who had so reluctantly jomed 
Prussia, immediately made overtures to Bona- 
parte for a separate peace, and a beginning was 
soon made to that close un-German alliance 
which gave the elector a kingly crown, with a 
vast accession of territory, chiefly torn from the 
Prussian monarchy, and which bound Saxony to 
Bonaparte for seven long eventful years 

Still keeping uppermost in his mind his war 
against English commerce, Bonaparte despatched 
Marshal Mortier to occupy the free trading city 
of Hamburg, and seize all British goods and pro- 
perty there. Berlin became a sort of lay Vati- 
can, whence the Emperor of the French hurled 
his thunderbolts at our broadcloth and calicoes. 
The well-known Berlin decree was issued on the 
Zlst of November. It was simple and concise 
enough :—The British Islands were to be con- 
sidered in a state of blockade by all the Conti- 
nent. All correspondenceor trade with England 
was forbidden under the severest penalties. All 
articles of English manufacture or produce of the 
British colonies were declared to be contraband. 
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Property of every kind belonging to British sub- 
jects, wherever found, was declared lawful prize. 
All letters to and from England were to be de- 
tained and opened at the post-offices, 

The King of Prussia had fled for refuge into 
the fortress of Konigsberg, on the Pregel. Out 
of the wreck of the army, General Leatocq was 
enabled to assemble there a few thousand men 
for the protection of bis sovereign. But the main 
rehance of Frederick William was on the Em- 
peror Alexander, who was now in Poland and 
advancing towards the Vistula. In Poland, the 
Russian emperor was standing on unfriendly 
ground, for the seizure and partitions of that un- 
happy country had excited, if not the great body 
of the people, the majority of the nobility and 
upper classes to direct hostility or mortal hatred 
against the three partitioning powers, the feeling, 
for evident reasons, being more vehement agaist 
Russia than against Prussia and Austria. Bona- 
parte, who had long had a great number of Poles 
in his army—fugitives from the army of inde- 
pendence of Kosciusko, or men otherwise victims 
of the last unfortunate Polsh war—had often 
entertained them with prospects and hopes of re- 
establishing Poland as an independent nation, 
and of restoring them, and their brothers in 
exile and poverty, to their native country, their 
confiscated property, and their lost places and 
honours. With these delusive visions he had 
completely dazzled many of these Poles, and had 
created in them an enthusiastic attachment to 
his person and his fortunes. He now applied 
to the patriot Kosciusko for the high sanction 
of his name. But Kosciusko, who had con- 
stantly declined entering his service, saw clearly 
through Bonaparte’s selfish designs, was proof to 
every temptation, and would not quit his retire- 
ment. As he was living 1n France, an excuse 
was needful: he stated that the effects of his 
numerous wounds, and his general bad health, 
prevented him from sharing in the fatigues of 
war But to his confidential friends the single- 
minded patriot said, that hberty was not to be 
expected from the French, who were enslaving 
all nations. that Bonaparte was a conqueror de- 
voured by ambition, and a thorough despot, 
whose character and conduct precluded confi- 
dence and that all the conqueror now wanted 
was to make the Poles serve his present projects. 
The French, he said, had often talked and writ- 
ten a great deal about the wrongs of Poland, but 
had never done anythmg to redress or relieve 
them. In spite of this refusal, Bonaparte ordered 
the exciting proclamation, giving assurances Of 
hberty and independence to the Poles, to be in- 
serted in the Monteur with the high sanction of 
Kosciusko’s name and signature attached to the 
spurious document. And now—on the Ist of 
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November—as he was preparing to pour his 
grand army into Poland, he made General Dom- 
browski issue that proclamation, and other ad- 
dresses, wherein the Polish nation was told that 
Kosciusko was speedily coming to fight with 
them for the liberation of their country, under 
the shield and protection of the Emperor of the 
French. Few knew the secret, and very few of 
the Poles had the prudence and foresight of Kos- 
ciusko, or a fragment of his capability for the 
inductive process which had convinced him of 
Bonaparte’s intentions. A great part of the 
country was electrified by the addresses, and in 
a tumult of joy at the rapid advance of the vic- 
torious French columns All Prussian Poland 
was in a blaze; the Russians, who had advanced 
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into those provinces with the design of crossing 
the Vistula and succouring the King of Prussia, 
found a new enemy upon their hands—a furious 
insurrection gathering all round them. From 
nearly all parts of Poland enthusiastic volunteers 
—men who had fought under Kosciusko, or who 
were inspired by the recollections of his exploits-- 
rushed to jou General Dombrowski, who, as early 
as the 16th of November, had formedat Posen four 
good Polish regiments. This miscalculating, blind 
national enthusiasm was at its height when Bona- 
parte, after levying enormous contributions at 
Berlin, advanced and established his head-quar- 
ters at Posen. He received deputations and nu- 
merous addresses from the credulous patriots, all 
entreating him to restore their country to its an- 
cient independence. In his replies the conqueror 
adopted that mysterious, oracular style which 
was fumiliar to him, and which had often been 
made to pasa for supernatural intelligence, or for 
the voice of destiny. Beningsen, the Russian 
commander-in-chief, occupied a part of Prussian 
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Poland, and took possession of the city of War- 
saw; but on the approach of the French he 
found himself under the necessity of evacuating 
that capital. Bonaparte entered Warsaw in 
triumph, in the midst of the acclamations of the 
Poles, and there, on the llth of December, 
while the columns of the grand army successively 
crossed the Vistula, he signed his separate and 
most advantageous peace with the Elector of Sax- 
ony. That elector, like the Electors of Bavaria 
and Wurtemberg, was transformed into a king, 
and his army, instead of fighting for the inde- 
pendence of Germany, was joined to the army of 
the oppressor and marched against the Russians, 

The Russians retired due north in the direction 
of the Niemen, as if intending to cross that river 
and draw their enemy into the 
wide country beyond it. But this 
wise design, which was really en- 
tertained, was abandoned, and 
Beningsen halted at Pultusk, on 
the little river Naren, at the dis- 
tance of only a few days’ march 
from Warsaw. The position was 
well chosen, with the river on one 
side, a wood on the other, and an 
open plain in front. After some 
skirmishes and affairs of outposts, 
a bloody battle was fought on the 
26th of December The approach 
of night put an end to one of the 
most terrible of combats in which 
the French had ever found them- 
selves engaged, and 1n which they 
are said to have lost nearly 8000 
men in killed and wounded. The 
Russian loss was estimated at 
65000. In the darkness of night the French be- 
gan their retreat to the Vistula; and they moved 
off so rapidly that on the next morning the Cos- 
sacks could not discover a rear-guard anywhere 
in the neighbourhood JSBonaparte went into 
Warsaw with his guards, leaving the rest of his 
army on the right bank of the mver, in Praga, 
which is but a suburb of Warsaw, and in the vil- 
luges round about. He had announced by bulle- 
tins that the war would be at an end before New- 
year’s Day; but now he found himself con- 
demned to inactivity, and even to winter-quar- 
ters He waited the arrival of reinforcements, 
and the organization of his Polish recruits. The 
Russian army was again in want of almost every- 
thing except guns, muskets, bayonets, ammuni- 
tion, Cossack spears, courage, loyalty, and resolu- 
tion; it was as poor and as unprovided as it had 
been in Moravia the winter before, and the trea- 
sury of the czar was in no condition to supply 
the deficiencies, The resolute way in which the 
young czar had torn to pieces D’Oubril’s treaty 
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and had adhered to the coalition, the firm stand 
which his armies had made, and were actually 
making, demanded whatsoever succour and as- 
sistance England, his ally, and the real head of 
the coalition, could afford to give. The prolonga- 
tion of this war, which had already drawn Bona- 
parte so far from France, must cost the French 
enormous sacrifices, and might be expected to 
terminate in some terrible catastrophe, and in 
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angry invidious debates on the merits of Fox, 
the sort of funeral to which he was entitled, or 
the wording of his epitaph. The ministry took 
it upon themselves to give him a public funeral 
in Westminster Abbey. On the 10th of October, 
all that remaimed of Fox was carried to the 
Abbey in great state, and deposited in a tomb 
immediately adjoining the monument of the Earl 
of Chatham, and within eighteen feet of the 


the destruction of the conqueror, if not in the | grave of Pitt 


country between the Vistula and the Niemen, in 
the vast plains of New Russia beyond the Nie- 
men. The lengthened struggle would at least 
have impeded that consolidation of the French 
system in Germany, which left such enormous 
resources in the hands of the Emperor of the 
French. Yet when Alexander applied to the 


British government for a supply of money, all 


that he got was a beggarly subsidy of £80,000 
To this untimely parsimony of “ All the Talents” 
are mainly attributable the lamentable reverses 
of the Russians early in the following sprmg To 
this niggardliness Europe may almost be said to 
owe seven years more of a destructive war 
Nearly four months before the battle of Pul- 
tusk, the brightest of ~All the Talents” had been 
removed from office and from hfe Soon after 
the rising of parliament Fox grew worse. His 


disease was dropsy, which would not yield to the 
repeated operation of tapping He expired at 
Chiswick House, m the afternoon of the 13th of 
September, as the Tower guns were firing for the 
He was in the fifty- 
eighth year of his age, or eleven years older than 
Pitt. “How speedily,” exclaims Wilberforce, “has 
His death was con- 


capture of Buenos Ayres. 


he followed his great rival ” 
sidered as equivalent to the death of his party 


“I look upon what has been called Mr Fox's 
party,” says Horner, “as extinguished entirely 


with him. His name alone kept the fragments 
together, after the party had been long ago 
broken to pieces.” 
immediately appear. The cabinet which Fox had 
aided in forming retained possession of office, 
his nephew and pupil, Lord Holland, was brought 
into it as lord privy-seal, and Fox was succeeded 
in the foreign department by his friend Lord 
Howick, who was more identified with the Foxite 
policy than almost any other public man The 
other ministerial changes were simply these — 
Mr. T. Grenville became first lord of the ad- 
miralty, in lieu of Lord Howick; Tierney, presi- 
dent of the board of control, in lieu of Grenville; 
and Sidmouth, who had held the privy seal, now 
given to Lord Holland, became president of the 
council, in lieu of Earl Fitzwillzam, who resigned. 
Thas Lord Holland was the only new member 
brought into the cabinet. 

As parliament was not sitting, there were no 


This fact, however, did not 


The mixed cabmet had continued to complain 
of the coldness or want of confidence of the court. 
Hoping to gain greater strength in the House of 
Commons by a new general election, they pro- 
ceeded to the sudden and unexpected measure 
of a dissolution of parliament, which had sat but 
four sessions 

The new parliament assembled on the 19th of 
December, and was opened, not by the king im 
person, but by commission. The royal speech 
dwelt principally upon the calamitous war in 
Prussia, and upon the conduct of our govern- 
ment in respect to that power It said that 
Prussia had found herself at length compelled to 
adopt the resolution of openly resisting the un- 
remitting system of aggrandizement and conquest; 
that neither this determmation nor the succeed- 
ing measures had been previously concerted with 
his majesty, nor had even any disposition been 
shown to offer to our government any adequate 
satisfaction for those aggressions of Prussia, which 
had placed her and England mm a state of mutual 
hostility ; but that nevertheless his majesty had 
not hesitated to adopt immediately such mea- 
sures as were best calculated to unite their coun- 
sels and interests against the common enemy. 
Great praises were lavished on the good faith of 
his majesty’s allies, the King of Sweden and the 
Emperor of Russia, and 1t was declared that our 
alliance with Russia afforded the only remaining 
hope of safety for the continent of Europe This 
confession ought to have been followed up by the 
voting of a proper subsidy, a hberal supply of 
money might yet have reached Poland in time 
to turn the scale 1n favour of the Russians; but 
nothing of the sort was proposed, and when the 
Emperor Alexander made fresh applications, he 
was met with an absolute negative. 

On the 22d of December, the thanks of both 
houses were voted to Major-general Sir John 
Stuart, to Brigadier-general Lowry Cole, to 
Brigadier-general W D Ackland, to the officers 
under their command, and to the non-commis- 
sioned officers and private soldiers for their 
bravery and good conduct If the French made 
too much of their victories, we certainly made too 
little of ours. “All the Talents” continued to 
act as though they were ashamed of the glory 
of our arms; nor did the orators in opposition to 
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them exert any extra spirit, or display any su- | ters on almost every other point. The fault 
perior eloquence onthis occasion. Except Wind- | may not have been all their own; but “All the 


ham, who spoke out like an Englishman, all the 
cabinet seem to have been as cool as if they had 
been discussing a beer bill or a pig-iron duty. 
In praising the heroes of Maida, Windham said: 
“He praised them with his whole heart; he 
praised them also with his understanding.” 
Maida, he said, might be put upon a level with 
Crecy, Poitiers, and Azincourt. It had dissolved 
a spell—it had been obtained in the face of 
Europe—it had proved to the world, in a manner 
not to be concealed or disguised, that French 
troops are inferior to British troops. If England 
had accomplished nothing more than this, still 
the battle of Maida was worth ten times the la- 
bour and sacrifice 1t had cost us. 
When parliament re-assembled 
sar ec ici after the Christmas recess, there 
were debates in both houses on Fox’s unfortun- 
ate negotiations for peace. As by the admission 
of all parties war must now continue, efforts were 
necessary (and efforts far greater than any that 
were made in this session of parliament, or by 
this ministry), to give an increase of power and 
& proper direction to our military forces. The 
most liberal supplies were voted. The sum of 
£11,305,387 was devoted to the regular army, 
including pensions, half-pay, the miltary college, 
the military hospitals, &c. The sum of £4,203,327 
was devoted to the militia, fencible corps, volun- 
teers, &c. The ordnance had in all £3,321,216 
At first the number of men to be employed for 
the sea service for the year 1807, including 29,000 
marines, was fixed at 120,000 men; but to this 
number were almost immediately added 7600 
sailors and 2400 more marines The total of the 
money devoted to the navy for the year was 
£17,400,337. 

Wilberforce had placed his main dependence 
upon Fox, but the death of that minister seems 
to have given additional zeal to Lord Grenville 
for the abolition of negro slavery. On the 2d of 
January his lordship brought m a bill for the 
total abolition-of the African slave-trade. In 
reply to a question put by the ex-chancellor, 
Lord Eldon, Grenville distinctly said, that the 
bill extended to the African trade only. This 
bill was now carried through both houses by large 
majorities, and on the 25th of January it re- 
ceived the royal assent. 

Ministers had already felt that the ground 
was sliding away under their feet. The dissolu- 
tion and the general election had given them no 
accession of strength ; they could command no 
great majority, except on the negro slave ques- 
tion, and even there Wilberforce’s friends and 
the party called the Saints had more influence 
than ministers, while they were hostile to minis- 


Talents” had certainly disappointed the nation 
at large. That fatal three and a half per cent. 
clapped on the income and property tax was very 
mischievous to them. In other quarters their 
untimely parsimony towards Russia, and the now 
fast-coming news of defeats and losses sustained 
by the forsaken or neglected czar, created a vio- 
lent ill-feeling against them. Many even of those 
who acknowledged their merits in other respects, 
were of opinion that they had been clamouring 
too long against the war to be in case to carry on 
that war with spirit—that they were not the men 
to fight the ship—and they had proved to a de- 
monstration that they were no more able to make 
peace than their predecessors had been. 

Both Fox and Grenville, though so deeply 
pledged to the Roman Catholics, had accepted 
office without making any stipulation that Ca- 
tholic emancipation, or some extensive concession 
tending to that point, should be made a cabinet 
question. It 1s quite certam that George ITI. 
would have consented to no such stipulation, but 
the party or parties who knew his unchangeable 
resolution on this point ought not to have taken 
office at all 1f they had been then determined to 
press the Catholic claims upon him so soon after 
getting possession of the cabinet. It does not 
appear that they were at this moment driven for- 
ward by any pressure from without, or by any 
extraordinary appeal or eager impatience on the 
part of the Irish Catholics. Yet, on the 5th of 
March, Lord Howick moved for leave to bring 
in a bill for securing to all his majesty’s subjects 
the privilege of serving in the army or navy, 
upon their taking an oath prescribed by act of 
parliament. Spencer Perceval, who, as well as 
his friends Sidmouth and Ellenborough, had of 
late been closeted several times with the king, 
instantly rose and opposed the motion. The bill, 
however, was brought in and read the first time; 
and that day week was fixed for the second read- 
ing. But the second reading was subsequently 
postponed from the 12th to the 18th of March. 
It appears that in order to effect a compromise 
with the king, ministers offered to withdraw the 
bill altogether, and that his majesty refused any 
compromise. On the 17th March, Lord Howick 
announced that the second reading must again be 
postponed. Explanations were scarcely needed, 
for the house knew that negotiations had been 
going on at Buckingham House for several weeks. 
“ Ministers,” says Sir Samuel Romilly, “had de- 
termined not to resign, but to be dismissed from 
their offices.” They were dismissed on the 25th 
of March. Between the 26th and 31st of March 
the following appointments were announced :— 
The Duke of Portland, first lord of the treasury; 
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Lord Castlereagh, secretary for war and the colo- 
nies; the Earl of Chatham (Pitt's elder brother), 


master of the ordnance; Spencer Perceval, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer and under-treasurer of 
the exchequer; Earl Camden, lord president of 
the council; Earl Bathurst, president of the 
board of trade, with George Rose for his vice; 
and the Earl of Westmoreland, keeper of the 
privy seal. On the lst of April, Lord Eldon was 
sworn lord high-chancellor, and the Duke of 
Richmond was made Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
On the 3d of April, Lord Mulgrave was named 
first lord of the admiralty, and the Honourable 
Robert Dundas, president of the board of control. 
On the 8th of April, Lord Melville was sworn of 
the privy council. This was the day on which 
parliament met after the fortnight’s adjournment. 
The remaining offices were filled up in the course 
of a few days after this. Among other appoint- 
ments, George Rose became treasurer of the navy 
in lieu of Sheridan 

Between the 25th of March and the 8th of 
April the new munisters appear to have done all 
they could to excite a cry in the country against 
Popery The Duke of Portland, the nominal 
head of the cabinet, being chancellor of the 
university of Oxford, wrote to 1t to request a 
petition to parliament against Catholie conces- 
sions the Duke of Cumberland, chancellor of the 
university of Dublin, wrote two letters to that 
university for the same purpose, and in the last 
of these letters he plainly intimated that 1t was 
the wish of the king that this should be done. 
Harry Erskine, the witty brother of the ex-chan- 
cellor, said it was a pity that poor Lord George 
Gordon did not lve in these times, when he 
would have a chance of bemg in the cabinet 
instead of being in Newgate. Spencer Perceval, 
who had vacated his seat by accepting office, told 
the electors of Northampton that it was a duty in 
the people as well as in the sovereign to resist 
the inroads of Popery; that he himself had quitted 
a lucrative profession and accepted his new 
office in order to stand by his sovereign at this 
important crisis. The Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge, of which, as of nearly 
every other religious society, Wilberforce was a 
conspicuous and active member, Jent the aid of 
ita publications in keeping up the ‘‘ No Popery — 
cry. The days of Lord George and the London 
Tiots seemed really coming back again. 

A motion made in the commons by Mr. Little- 
ton, to expreas the deepest regret at the late 
change of administration, was defeated by a vote 
for passing to the order of the day, the numbers 
being 244 against 198. 

It was understood that a dissolution was to 
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take place, but it was not supposed that it would 
be before the end of May and the regular close 
of the session. But an immediate dissolution 
was decided upon on the 24th of April, although 
kept a profound secret until the 26th. The 
object no doubt was to take advantage of the 
cry of “No Popery.” This unlucky parliament 
had existed only four months and seven days. 
Tremendous and almost unprecedented were the 
efforts mude both by the ins and outs at the new 
general election. On both sides immense elec- 
tioneermg purses were made up and emptied in 
the old way. On the whole the new ministry 
gained 1mmensely by the dissolution and general 
election. In the new parliament, which met on 
the 22d of June, their majorities were found to 
be large and sure. An amendment to the address 
on the opening speech, censuring the late diasolu- 
tion of parhament, was rejected in the lords by 
160 against 67, and mm the commons by 350 
against 155 The business which was transacted 
was of little interest, except as showing on the 
divisions the great strength which the new 
administration had obtained. The prorogation 
took place on the 14th of August; the king’s 
speech, delivered by commusston, was hopeful 
and cheering 

The military operations of the year had been 
nearly all devised by the Grenville cabinet. 
Although Sir Home Popham had been brought 
to a court-martial, and censured for his disobe- 
dience, and although the leaders of that cabinet 
did not entertain a favourable opinion of the 
bold enterprises in South America,reinforcements 
had been forwarded to General Beresford, and 
an armament had been sent to the Rio de la Plata, 
under the command of General Sir 8. Auchmuty, 
convoyed by Admiral Sir C. Stirling, who super- 
seded Sir H. Popham. On the 18th of January 
the troops were landed near Monte Video. A 
sally made by the Spamards, who were 6000 
strong, was repelled with great slaughter; the 
town was forthwith invested; and on the 2d of 
February it was taken by storm, with a loss to 
the Brtish of 560 in killed and wounded. Before 
intelhgence had yet reached England of the 
re-capture of Buenos Ayres by the Spamards, 
Brigadier-general Craufurd was sent on a wild 
expedition for the reduction of the vast American 
province of Chih. Craufurd had only 4200 men, 
and the naval force which accompanied him under 
Admiral Murray was proportionally small The 
expedition had not been gone long ere the 
government learned—not that Sir S. Auch- 
muty had ‘stormed and captured Monte Video, 
for there was not time for that intelligence to 
arrive—but that Buenos Ayres had been lost, and 
Beresford obliged to capitulate. Instantly orders 
were sent after General Craufurd to tell him not 
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to conquer Chili, but to go to the Rio de la Plata. 
These orders overtook Craufurd while he was at 
the Cape, and in pursuance of them he altered 
hia course, and made the best of his way for the 
neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres. - Craufurd was 
a brave and experienced soldier, and so was 
Auchmuty; but they were only brigadier-gene- 
rals, and, as the force gradually collecting in 
that latitude was becoming considerable, it was 
considered that an officer of higher rank ought 
to take the general command. Unless they had 
taken General Mack out of the fortress into which 
the Emperor of Austria had thrown him, the 
British government could hardly have made a 
worse choice. General Whitelocke had attained 
to high rank in the army with scarcely any ser- 
vice beyond parade duty and an attendance of 
palace-guards. He was a handsome, well-spoken 
man, and, like Mack, had had the knack of making 
people who were no soldiers themselves believe 
that he was a great one, and a very consummate 
general. It was said at the time that he owed 
his appointment to the present command to 
the personal favour of George ITI ; but it should 
appear that ministerial and all manner of suf- 
frages were united to procure him this advance- 
ment. With 1600 more land troops, General 
Whitelocke left England mm the month of March, 
to take the command-in-chief of all the British 
forces on the Rio de la Plata, and reduce the 
whole province of Buenos Ayres, at the very 
least. He arrived near Monte Video towards the 
end of May By this time nearly 12,000 excel- 
lent British troops were collected on the Rio de 
la Plata—brave, active, and only wanting a proper 
general tocommand them But Whitelocke, like 
Mack at Ulm, appears to have lost his head as soon 
as he reached the South American shore. At 
first, he seemed to think that with such an army 
he could conquer the whole of Spanish America ; 
but then, in a very few days, he pretended it was 
too difficult an enterprise to conquer even a 
single town. On the 28th of Juue he landed 
nearly 8000 men about thirty miles to the east of 
Buenos Ayres. “He took about the worst roads 
which could have been selected, and he separated 
his little army into different divisions, subjecting 
them to the risk of being cut off among rivers 
and bogs, or being decimated in their passage 
through defiles and thick woods. If the Span- 
1ards had been an active and enterprising enemy, 
it may be doubted whether this carpet-knight 
would ever have reached the walls of Buenos 
Ayres. The inundating rains which set in 
periodically at the end of June, or the beginning 
of July, swelled the rivers, and -rendered them 
almost impassable ; and Whitelocke appears to 
have obtained no information as to the places 
where the rivers were fordable, or as to any 
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other particulars connected with the nature of 
that excessively difficult country. All operations 
were conducted in the dark. It was not until 
the 3d of July that Whitelocke brought his 
exhausted and famishing troops up to Buenos 
Ayres. On the 5th he made a blind mad attack 
on the place, and lost 2500 men. On the 6th 
he began to treat with Liniersa, who still com- 
manded the Spaniards. The definitive treaty 
was signed at the fort of Buenos Ayres on the 
next day, the 7th of July, by General Whitelocke 
and Rear-admiral Sir George Murray, and by 
Liniers and two Spanish generals. Hostilities 
were to cease on both sides of the Rio de la Plata ; 
the British were to retain possession of the for- 
tress and place of Monte Video, which Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty had stormed and taken before White- 
locke’s arrival, for the space of two months; but 
at the end of that time these buildings were to 
be delivered up to the Spamards, with all their 
artillery, &c. All prisoners whatsoever were to be 
mutually restored ; Whitelocke’s famishing army 
was to be supplied with provisions, and to be 
assisted in re-embarking and crossing over to 
the north side of the Plata river, with its arms, 
stores, equipage, &c. 

The popular indignation at home was so exces- 
sive that if Whitelocke had arrived im England 
in the month of September, with the officer who 
brought home his despatches, he would have run 
some risk of being torn to pieces by the people. 
He had comnntted faults enough, but these were 
all exaggerated, and others were invented for 
him by ignorance, malevolence, and an uncritical 
and unexamuning fury. Many can still remem- 
ber the rage excited by the report that, before 
sending his men to be slaughtered in a hopeless 
street-fight, he ordered all the flints to be taken 
from their muskets. The name of Wahitelocke 
was universally adopted as a synonym for whzte- 
feather. Many believed him to be the most per- 
fect compound of coward and traitor that had 
ever been known among Englishmen. It was 
said to be owing to his favour at court and in 
other high places that his trial was so long de- 
layed. There might be other grounds for this 
procrastination of justice; but it was not until 
the 28th of January, 1808, that he was brought 
before a general court-martial, held at Chelsea 
Hospital ; and even then such numerous adjourn- 
ments were allowed to take place that the trial 
was not concluded until the 18th of March. The 
mass of the nation certainly thought the sentence 
too mild which condemned him to be cashiered 
in the most di ful manner; but not a few 
thought that the ministers under whom he had 
been employed, and under whose general and in- 
sane orders he had acted, ought to have been 
called to a severe account. 
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In a very opposite direction, another armament where he lost several more days. In the mean- 
despatched by the Grenville admimstration led | while the Turks recovered from their panic, and 
to no very honourable result. Towards the end under the able direction of Sebastiani and other 


of November, 1806, when our diplomatists at the 
Ottoman Porte had been circumvented by the 
French, and had failed in their endeavours to 


prevent Sultan Selim from engaging in a war | 


with the czar (an event which acted as a capital 
diversion in favour of Bonaparte, by obliging the 
Russians to keep a large army on the Lower 
Danube), Admiral Louis appeared off Tenedos 
and the coast of Troy with three lme-of-battle 
ships and four fngates. It was an ancient rule, 
recognized in treaties with the Porte, that no 
ships of war, with their guns on board, were to 
be allowed to pass either the Straits of the Dar- 
danelles or the Straits of the Bosporus. Never- 
theless Admiral Louis sent through the Dardan- 
elles a ship of the hneandafmgate The Turks, 
who certainly wished to avoid hostilities with the 
English, let the two ships pass their tremendous 
batteries in the straits without firing at them, 
and allowed them to come to anchor without 
molestation off Constantinople. Whaule this single 
ship of the line (the Canopus of eighty guns) and 
this single frigate lay thus, with their broadsides 
towards the seraglio, or palace of the sultan (a 
most vain and impotent menace), some attempts 
at negotiation were renewed on shore; but the 
active, able, and intriguing Sebastian1 was an 
overmatch for our ambassador, Mr Arbuthnot, 
who had several of the qualities of an old woman, 
and who was at this time suffering under the de- 
pressing influences of aslow fever The victories 
which Bonaparte was then obtaining gave a great 
weight to Sebastiani’s diplomacy; and all that 


Admiral Louis could do was safely to carry off 


the English and Russian ambassadors. It was 
then resolved to try what might be done by the 
presence of a greater force; and, at last, on the 
10th of February of the present year, Sir John 
Duckworth, a favourite admiral of the ‘All 
Talenta” administration, arrived off Tenedos with 
some more ships of the line and two bomb-vessels. 
This force, being united to that of Admiral Lous, 
made up a squadron of eight line-of-battle ships, 


two frigates, and two bombs, On the 19th of 


February, favoured by the wid, Duckworth 
entered the terrible strait, and passed all the bat- 
teries and castles with scarcely any loss or injury 
A Turkish squadron, consisting of a 64-gun ship, 
four frigates, four corvettes, two brigs, and two 
gun-boata, was destroyed by Sir Sidney Smith. 
Instead of hastening to Constantinople, which he 
might have done, as the wind continued favour- 
able, Duckworth lingered in the Sea of Marmora 
several days, and then, instead of anchoring 
before the panic-stricken capital, he brought up 
at the Princes’ Islands, at the distance of ten miles, 


French officers put their city m a very formidable 
state of defence. Some bombastic and ridiculous 
letters were despatched to the Porte; but the 
Turkish ministers could not now be bullied. On 
+he 1st of March, after making an idle flourish 
before the walls of Constantinople, Sir John bore 
up for the Dardanelles. He repassed those straits 
with very little loss of men on the 3d of March; 
but some of his ships were a good deal damaged 
by the enormous stone-shot which were fired by 
the Turks, and which, in some instances, weighed 
800 pounds. And thus ended the famed expedi- 
tion to the Hellespont and the Bosporus. It had 
broken the spell by which the passage of the 
Dardanelles had been guarded for so many ages; 
but the result of the whole was httle more than 
a bmiliant bravado, followed by a series of 
wretched and dishonouring blunders. 

From Tenedos, where he left a Russian squad- 
ron under Siniavin to blockade the Dardanelles, 
Sir John hastened down to the mouths of the 
Nile, to co-operate 1n a still more imbecile expedi- 
tion which had been planned by “All the Talenta.” 
Ever since the evacuation of Egypt by the British 
troops, that country had been the scene of an- 
archy and civil war. There had been a rumour 
that the sultan had entertained the notion of a 
treaty, by which Egypt was to be given upto 
the French as the price of Bonaparte’s assist- 
ance against the Russians on the Danube, mm the 
Crimea, and 1n the other vast regions round the 
Black Sea, which the czars had successively torn 
from Turkey ; but the French could neither keep, 
nor so much as take possession of Egypt so long 
as Britain maintained her superiority at sea. The 
landing of a British army in Egypt might indeed 
serve as a present diversion highly favourable to 
our ally the Emperor Alexander, who, while out~- 
numberedand hard pressed by Bonaparte between 
the Vistula and the Niemen, was obliged to keep 
an army of 30,000 or 40,000 men on the Danube; 
but to effect this desirable object our ministers 
ought to have sent 15,000 or 20,000 men, instead 
of a diminutive force which was not capable of 
contending with Mehemet Ah, and which was 
crushed and disgraced without so much as the 
marching of an oda of janizaries from Constan- 
tinople, or from any part of European Turkey, 
or from Asia Minor, or from Syria. 

From 4000 to 5000 men taken from our army 
in Sicily, and placed under the command of 
Major-general Mackenzie Fraser, were landed 
near Alexandna by the 20th of March The 
ancient capital capitulated immediately. But 
though they had taken Alexandria, our poor 
soldiers found that they had taken it only to 
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starve in it. Provisions were scarce—the neigh- 
bouring sands supplied nothing—and the open 
country beyond remained in possession of Me- 
hemet Ali’s fierce Albanians, who cut off all sup- 
phes. A column was detached to Rosetta, but it 
insanely engaged in the narrow crooked streets 
of that town; and instead of provisions General 
Fraser received a list of 400 killed and wounded 
—a sad reduction to a force so small as his. By 
the end of July, Fraser was in a hopeless con- 
dition. On the 22d of August, on the near ap- 
proach of some of Mehemet’s columns, he sent 
out a flag of truce, announcing that, if the pacha 
would deliver up all the British prisoners taken 
at Rosetta, El] Hammet, and elsewhere, the army 
under his command should immediately evacuate 
Egypt. This was readily agreed to; and on the 
24th of September what remained of the British 
army set sail for Sicily. 

Irritated by all these hostile proceedings, the 
sultan had declared war against Britain, had 
seized all British property or merchandise in his 
domunions, had concluded a close alliance with 
the French, and had sent an ambassador into 
Poland to follow in the train of the triumphant 
Bonaparte, who duped him with fine promises so 
long as it suited his purpose, and then left Turkey 
to defend herself as she best might against the 
Russians. But before our troops quitted Egypt 
Sultan Selim had ceased to reign, and his chief 
ministers and advisers had been savagely mas- 
sacred by the revolted jamzarnes. Sebastiani 
regretted this sudden revolution, for Selim had 
showed every disposition of steadiness and attach- 
ment to the alliance with Bonaparte ; but as soon 
as he was deposed, Sebastiani cultivated a close 
friendship with Cabakchy-Oglou, the violent and 
brutal man who had overthrown him, and through 
Cabakchy’s means the French influence at the 
Porte remained undiminished. 

One little expedition which took place under 
the Grenville administration, and which demon- 
strated that thev too had a hankering after petty 
conquests and unhealthy colonies, was attended 
with complete’success On the first day of the 
year the Dutch island of Curacgoa was reduced. 

The first expedition sent out by the new min- 
istry was accompanied by some painful circum- 
stances, but with a triumphant succeas, at least, 
to our arms. The terrible chastisement which 
the Danes had received at the hands of Lord 
Nelson had not promoted any friendly feeling 
towards England. They had professed to remain 
neutral; but, even more than before that chastise- 
ment, they had favoured the French. A woful 
experience had taught England and her alles 
how little Bonaparte respected the neutrality of 
any country that was weak, when it suited his 
purpose to violate it. The predominant idea of 
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that conqueror now was to enforce what he termed 
his “continental system ;” to carry into effect, 
in every maritime state of Europe, his Berlin 
decree, in conformity with which all ports were 
to be closed against the British flag and trade. 
Russia and Prussia, by events which will be ex- 
plained hereafter, when we have finished the 
narrative of our own military and naval opera- 
tions, had been compelled to accede. The Hanse- 
towns, with all the rivers of the’ north of Ger- 
many, Holland, and ita outlets, were occupied by 
French troops. Sweden could not long offer any 
valid opposition; but the system would be in- 
complete in the north of Europe unless Denmark, 
who holds the keys of the Baltic in her hand, 
and whose trade and enterprise and mercantile 
marine were very considerable, should be, by 
negotiation and treaty, or by military force, 
brought into it. It was known to our cabinet 
that there had been negotiations of a secret 
nature, and it was equally well known that Bona- 
parte would not hesitate to employ force 1f nego- 
tiation failed. The north of Germany was 
swarming with his troops, and with the troops 
his brother Lous had brought into Hanover from 
Holland ; an entire corps d’armée was lying not 
many days’ march from that frontier of Denmark 
where the heroic and unfriended Blucher had 
been compelled to lay down hisarms, There was 
no army in Denmark at all capable of resisting 
these French forces the country was indubitably 
Bonaparte’s so soon as he might choose to take 
possession of it, and with the country he would 
gain a fine fleet and well-stored arsenals and dock- 
yards. If Britain could have relied on the friend- 
ship of Denmark, there was no relying on her 
weakness. If the court, the cabinet, and the 
country had been devoted to us, instead of being 
alienated from us—if, instead of an evident lean- 
ing towards France, which had lasted for many 
years, there had been a high and resolute spirit 
of patriotism, with the determination to resist 
foreign interference and dictation, we could not 
have relied upon the ability of the Danes to 
oppose the mighty will which had overthrown a 
great military power like Prussia almost at a 
single blow, which had, for the time, subjugated 
Russia as well as Austria, and which had involved 
in a vortex all the old principalities and powers 
of Europe. A capital part of the case reduced 
itself simply to this—if we did not make sure of 
the Danish fleet, Bonaparte was sure to get it. 
The great law of nature, the instinct and duty of 
self-preservation, recommended the step we took. 
Our government rushed to its object without a 
declaration of war against Denmark, because such 
a declaration would have defeated our object, 
and have at once thrown the Danes, their fleet, 
and their country into the hands of the French. 
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It was utterly impossible for the prince royal to 
keep his ships and arsenals out of the clutches of 
our mortal foe, who avowedly intended to avail 
himeelf of the subjugation of the Continent in 
making the most strenuous efforts for creating a 
new French vavy, and for bringing into action 
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mark and her fleet, and the bitterness of his disap- 
pointment at finding the prize seized before he 
could clutch it, 

Early in the summer a powerful expedition 
was fitted out in our ports, with a secrecy and 
promptitude highly honourable to the new min- 


along with it all the fleets of Europe. Bonaparte istry. A fleet of t x i i i 

had too thoroughly rent the book of the law of | oe as of forty pe nad roa saeco 
nations for any British minister in his senses to | and gun-brigs, and 377 transports was prepared 
count upon one of its torn pages. The enemies {and got ready for sea; and about 27,000 land 
of the conqueror had already suffered too severely | troops, of which more than one-half were Ger- 
from binding themselves by laws which were mans in British pay, were embarked The com- 
leas than gossamer to him. The uncontrollable | mand of the fleet was intrusted to Admiral Gam- 
rage which he felt and expressed on learning | bier, and the command-im-chief of the army to 


the daring blow which had been struck at Copen- 
hagen clearly evinced his intentions as to Den- 








Lord Cathcart, who had the good fortune to have 
under his command Major-general Sir Arthur 
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THE CasTLE OF CRONBURG aND Town oF ELsrnoreE° the Entrance to the Sound, with the British Fleet and Transports 
From a drawing by Captain Cockburn, of the Royal Artillery 


Wellesley, already renowned by his exploits in 
India. On the 26th of July, Gambier set saz! 
from Yarmouth Roads’ By the evening of the 
9th of August, all the transports were safely col- 
lected round the admiral, in Elsinore Roads, and 
Lord Cathcart had arrived with the troops from 
Stralsund. The crown prince was with the main 
body of the Danish army at Kiel, in Holstein. 
That army was from 20,000 to 30,000 strong; but, 
from the station which he occupied in the pas- 
sage of the Great Belt, Commodore Keats kept 
it completely in check, or at least prevented its 
crossing over to the island of Zealand for the 
protection of the capital. Mr Jackson, who 
had resided for some years as British envoy in 
the north of Germany, was sent over to Kiel to 
attempt an amicable arrangement with the crown 
prince, on the basis of his delivering up the Dan- 
ish fleet to the British admiral, on the solemn 
sesurance that it should be restored at a general 
peace, or at the conclusion of the war between 


France and England The answer was an angry 
and indignant refusal Contrary winds kept the 
British fleet stationary in Elsinore Roads until 
the morning of the 15th, when, at a very early 
hour, the men-of-war and transports weighed, 
and worked up to the Bay of Vedbek. Here 
Admiral Gambier and the bulk of the fleet an- 
chored, while a small squadron proceeded Ingher 
up the sound to make a diversion. On the 
morning of the 16th, a part of the land troops 
were disembarked at Vedbek without opposition. 
The fleet then weighed, and made all sail for 
Copenhagen. On the evening of the 17th, Ad- 
miral Gambier, with sixteen sail of the line, came 
to anchor 1n Copenhagen Road, about four miles 
to the north-east of the Trekroner, or crown bat- 
tery, which had fired with such ternble effect 
into Nelson’s ship By the 2lst, the island of 
Zealand was completely surrounded by the Bri- 
tish ships, which prevented all ingress or egress; 
on the 22d, General Macfarlane’s division, having 
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been landed the preceding evening, joined the 
army, and encamped in the rear of head-quarters; 
and in the course of the 23d, Lord Rosslyn, who 
had landed with another division of troops in 
Kjoge Bay, joined the main army and covered 
its centre. On the 29th, Sir Arthur Wellesley 
marched to Kjége, where some of the Danish 
troops and militia had taken up a strong en- 
trenched position, with the view of molesting the 
besiegers in their rear. These Danes were com- 
pletely defeated and dispersed, Sir Arthur taking 
upwards of sixty officers and 1100 men, ten or 
fourteen pieces of cannon, and a quantity of pow- 
der and other stores. The Danes in Copenhagen 
attempted several sorties, but they were each time 
driven back with loss On the lst of September 
it was found necessary to detach Commodore 
Keats to blockade Stralsund; for that place was 
already in possession of the French, who might 
have made some desperate attempt to send across 
reinforcements to the island of Zealand. So 
great had been the necessity of rapid and decisive 
movement—so short the time which would have 
been necessary for the location of an imposing 
French force in Copenhagen. On the evening 
of the same day, the Ist of September, the army 
having nearly finished its gun and mortar bat- 
teries, the two British commanders-in-chief sum- 
moned the Danish major-general to surrender 
the fleet. The Dane requested time to consult 
the crown prince his master. Admural Gambier 
and Lord Cathcart refused to allow him any 
such delay; and on the 2d, all the British land 
batteries opened upon the town, and our bomb- 
vessels began to throw some shells into it. It 
was a terrible night; the city and the space im- 
mediately round it looked like a volcano in a 
state of eruption The British continued their 
bombardment without any mtermission till eight 
o'clock on the morning of the 3d; they suspended 
their fire till the evening, and then, though they 
again continued it throughout the night, they 
fired with less vigour, wishing to avoid inflicting 
a greater mischief on the poor inhabitants than 
was necessary 7 but, on the morning of the 4th, 
seeing no symptoms of surrender, they renewed 
the bombardment with more fury than ever. 
Without counting the bomb-vessels afloat, about 
fifty mortars and howitzers, and twenty 24-poun- 
ders, well placed mm land batteries, rained shot 
and shell into the devoted town, which began to 
burn and blaze in all quarters. On the evening 
of the 5th the Danish governor consented to the 
surrender of the fleet; and Major-general Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, Lieutenant-colonel George 
Murray, deputy quartermaster-general, and Sir 
Home Popham, were appointed to settle the few 
and siosple remaining conditions of the capitula- 
tion. By the morning of the 7th of September 
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the articles were signed and ratified. On the 8th, 
the British troops entered the town and citadel, 
and the sailors instantly began to get the Danish 
fleet ready for sea. So great was the rapidity 
with which they worked, and so well were the 
Danish stores arranged in the warehouses, that 
in nine days fourteen sail of the line were towed 
out from the inner harbour to the road, and got 
ready for sea. Within the space of six weeks 
three more ships of the line, with the frigates 
and sloops, were got ready, and the arsenal and 
its storehouses were completely cleared. There 
were three 74’s on the stocks; two of them were 
taken to pieces, and the best of their tambers 
were embarked ; the third ship was destroyed, 
as were a rotten old sixty-four and two or three 
old frigates This left in the possession of the 
captors seventeen ships of the line, one 60, two 
40, six 46, and two 32-gun frigates, fourteen cor- 
vettes, sloops, brigs, and schooners, and twenty- 
five gun-boats. The most valuable part of the 
seizure consisted of masts, spars, timber, sails, cor- 
dage, and other naval stores The quantity was 
so immense that, exclusive of the stores which 
were shipped on board of the British and Dan- 
ish men of war, ninety transports, measuring 
more than 20,000 tons, brought away full car- 
goes. The ordnance brought away is stated at 
2041 long guns, 202 carronades, and 222 mortars. 

Mr. Jackson, before taking his final leave, 
made some more diplomatic overtures, but 1n vain. 
A declaration of war followed on the part of the 
crown prince, who had a formidable French army 
at his elbow, and an alliance with the Emperor 
of Russia in perspective. On the 4th of Novem- 
ber the British government ordered reprisals to 
be granted against the ships, goods, and subjects 
of Denmark But 1t had not waited so long to 
invade and possess itself of Danish territory. 
On the 4th of September, three days before the 
governor of Copenhagen finished his capitulation, 
Vice-admiral T. Macnamara Ruasel and Captain 
Lord Falkland captured the small Danish island 
of Heligoland in the German Ocean. The place 
was a perpendicular unproductive rock, with a 
barren sandy fiat at the foot of it. ita entire cir- 
cumference did not exceed three English miles, 
and it was subject to such rapid waste by the 
beatang and washing of that stormy sea that 
there appeared a chance of ita being some day 
washed away altogether. But there were cir- 
cumstances which rendered the bare inhospitable 
spot of exceeding great value to England at that 
moment. It was situated off the mouth of the 
Elbe, and at the distance of only twenty-five 
miles from the mouths of the Weser and the 
Eyder; it could searcely be better placed as & 
depét for British manufactures, colonial produce, 
and other goods, which could be smuggled up 
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the mouths of the neighbouring rivers, and con- 
veyed into the interior of the Continent; and, 
at the same time, 1¢ afforded a safe asylum in 
those dangerous waters to the English men-of- 
war and cruisers, which were now shut out from 
every port in the North Seas, except those of 
Sweden. Heligoland, too, served as an admoni- 
tor: 1t constantly reminded the marmers and 
coast-dwelling people of those northern regions, 
that there was an element which did not own 
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the sway of Bonaparte; and the French could 
hardly look seaward from their conquests in 
Oldenburg and Hanover without seeing the Bri- 
tish flag floating over that near rock. 

In the month of December, the Danish West 
India islands of St. Thomas, St. John's, and 
Santa Croce surrendered, without resistance, to 
& squadron commanded by Suv Alexander Coch- 


rane and a small military force under General 
Bowyer. 
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Recapitulation of events that led to the bombardment of Copenhagen —Operations of Bonaparte’s grand army— 
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ai must proceed briefly to re- 
4| capitulate the operations of the 
grand army, and the other pro- 
ceedings of Bonaparte, which 
were mixed up with nearly all 


Ins Cossacks over the whole country near the 
Vistula, and making many prisoners. This 
forced the French from their winter- quarters 
into the field—a field covered with snow and ice, 
and swept by pitiless winds. On the 25th of 





our transactions, and had led 
directly to several of our measures besides our 
attack upon Copenhagen 

We left the Emperor of the French comfort- 
ably quartered in the city of Warsaw The 
Russians, after gaining the terrible battle of 
Pultusk, retired to Ostrolenka, where they found 
better winter-quarters, and where they were 
joined by the corps darmée of Prince Galitzin, 
who, on a distant point, had defeated a French 
division on the same day on which the battle of 
Pultusk was fought. The critical situation of 
the King of Prussia, cooped up in Konigsberg 
with only a few thousand men, did not allow 
Beningren to take a long repose. He resumed 
offensive operations with great spirit, spreading 


January, a terrible conflict took place near Moh- 
rungen, and, though they claimed a victory, the 
French suffered a decided reverse. A diversion 
was effected in favour of Kongsberg, and the 
brave and faithful Lestocq was enabled to relieve 
and throw reinforcements into Gaudentz, an im- 
portant town on the Vistula, below Warsaw, 
which still remained in possession of Prussian 
troops. Towards the end of the month of Janu- 
ary, the Russians, who were in want of every- 
thing, became clamorous for battle, and their 
able general, against ns better judgment, led 
them ito it, or rather allowed them to meet it, 
on the 8th of February, at Eylau, in the circle 
of Konigsberg Bonaparte had actually on the 
field 85,000 men, including 16,000 cavalry ; Ben- 
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ingsen, who had been obliged to detach some of 
his troops, had only 75,000 men, counting the 
Prussian division of Lestocq, of which a part was 
not in line when the battle began ; in artillery 
the Russians were superior, having 460 guns to 
oppose to about 380, but in cavalry they were 
very inferior, and the nature of the country was 
favourable to charges of horse. The bloody 
battle, which began at daybreak, in the midst of a 
snow-storm, lasted till ten o'clock at night. The 
Russian infantry had stood hke stone ramparts, 
or like walls of brass: the Prussian columns of 
Lestoeq, properly commanded by an honest, loyal 
man, a patriot and a hero, behaved as well as 
ever Prussian troops had done under Frederick 
the Great. The French had utterly failed in all 
their attacks, and 1n some of theirretreats they had 
betrayed nearly every symptom of demoraliza- 
tion. The corps of Augereau had been put to a 
panic flight and cut to pieces, the corps of Da- 
voust, one of the largest and finest of the army, 
had been pushed off the field by an inferior num- 
ber of Prussian bayonets; and from 10,000 to 
12,000 French soldiers had quitted their colours 
in the evening, under pretence of looking after 
the wounded. The loss on both sides had been 
tremendous in the absence of regular authentic 
returns it has been roughly stated at 50,000 
killed and wounded; but it should appear that 
of this number above 30,000 were French. The 
grand army had lost twelve of its eagles, and 
was certainly in no humour to attempt the re- 
covery of them. 

The best testimony as to the real effect of the 
battle of Eylau was borne by Bonaparte him- 
self Four days after the conflict he despatched 
a courteous message to the King of Prussia, pro- 
posing a suspension of hostilities, and hinting 
that, if his majesty would make a separate peace 
with him, he might be induced to forego all the 
advantages he had gained by the double battle 
of Auerstadt and Jena, and to restore nearly the 
whole of his dominions; and on the 19th of Feb- 
ruary he evacuated Eylau, and retreated to his 
old line on the Vistula, being followed by clouds 
of Cossacks, who took many prisoners, and made 
a great booty. 


The Emperor Alexander, now 1n want of money 


to continue the war, applied to the British go- 
vernment to negotiate for him a loan of six mil- 
lions sterling, and make him an immediate ad- 
vance on account: it is said that the security he 
offered was not bad. If he had offered no secu- 
rity at all, the money onght to have been raised 
and sent to him; but the “Talents” ministry 
thought fit to decline the transaction, and thereby 


they gave a mortal offence to the czar, and almost 


paralyzed his exertions in the common cause. 
From this moment Alexander seems to have 
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, doubted the sincerity and generosity of Great 


Britain, and begun to think of a separate treaty 
for himself. In the course of the months of 
February and March, he made repeated and ur- 
gent application for a British army to co-operate 
with the Swedish forces in Pomerania. Lord 
Howick, then 1n office, wrote a chilling letter to 
the emperor, and told him that he must not look 
for any considerable land force from Great Britain. 
This was poor encouragement for the Russians, 
who had a0 recently strewed the field of Eylau 
with 20,000 of their killed and wounded. <A 
fortnight after the date of Howick’s note, the 
ministry of which he formed a part was no more. 
The rival party, who succeeded to the manage- 
ment of affairs, remitted £500,000 to the court 
of St. Petersburg; but this was not money enough, 
and the Tory cabinet sent out no troops until it 
was too late, und the force they sent was con- 
temptibly small. In the month of July, after 
the great battle of Friedland had been fought, 
our German legion, about 8000 strong, was 
landed in the isle of Rugen, near Stralsund. Our 
ministers, too, were so slow in sending 160,000 
muskets to Konigsberg, that an immense body of 
Prussian militia were unable to march for want 
of arms—that these muskets did not arrive until 
the middle of June, when they came just in time 
to fall into the hands of the French, who took 
Konigsberg a few days after the carnage at 
Friedland. 

The Emperor Alexander sent such inconsider- 
able reinforcements to Beningsen, that that army 
was never even raised to its original computation 
of 90,000 men. But, by the month of June, 
Bonaparte, who had been allowed time, and who 
had called up troops from Germany and the 
Rhine, had 200,000 men on the Vistula, and be- 
tween that river and the Niemen. The Prussian 
general, Kalkreuth, surrendered in Dantzic on 
the 27th of May. The great battle of Friedland 
was fought on the 14th of June near the river 
Aller, only a few miles from the field of Eylau. 
It was not a battle of bayonets, but one of artil- 
lery. After a brave contest the Russians were 
worsted by Bonaparte’s well-served and tre- 
mendous batteries ; and as night approached they 
began to retire behind the Aller, crossing that 
river by a ford, and carrying with them all their 
artillery and baggage. It appears they did not 
lose so much as a single gun or a single tumbril. 
The French had suffered too severely to attempt 
to follow: many of the regiments of the grand 
army were reduced to leas than one-half—whole 
companies had disappeared toa man. The Rus- 
sian general slowly retired to Tilsit, on the Nie- 
men, destroyiug all the bridges, and falling back 
upon his reserves. He was joined by 15,000 or 
20,000 infantry, who were closely followed by a 


multitude of irregular cavalry. But Bonaparte 
and Alexander both eagerly and equally wished 
for peace. -A suspension of hostilities was agreed 
to; and, on the 25th of June, the two emperors met 
on a raft in the middle of the Niemen, at a short 
distance from Tilsit. The young czar appears to 
have been dazzled by the brilliant and :nsinu- 
ating Corsican. The two took up their residence 


in the town of Tilsit, where the treaties of peace | 


were finally concluded—that with Russia being 
signed on the 7th, and that with Prussia on the 
9th of July. Frederick William was restored to 
about one-half of his former territories, as far as 
the Elbe; but all the principal Prussian fortresses, 
and all the seaport towns, were to remain in the 
hands of the French till the general peace, or 
until Britain should be reduced to submission 
The portion of Poland acquired by Prussia in 
the partition of 1772 was disunited from that 
kingdom, and erected into a separate territory, 
to be called the grand duchy of Warsaw, but to 
be held, not by a Polish prince, or a repubhe of 
Poles, but by the King of Saxony, that faithful 
ally of Bonaparte Russia made no sacrifices; 
on the contrary, she obtained a part of Prussian 
Poland. But there were secret articles to the 
treaty, by which France allowed Ruasia to take 
Finland from Sweden, and Russia on her part 
promused to close her ports against British vessels 
Throughout both treaties the means of giving 
effect to the Berlin decree, and of totally exclud- 
ing the commerce of Britain from the Continent, 
were kept steadily and constantly in view 

Loud were the lamentations raised by the 
Polish patnots and dupes, who had kept on 
dreaming about the reconstruction of their once 
great nation under a native prince and a free and 
happy constitution. Nevertheless the Polish 
officers who were gathering fame (such as 1t was) 
by following the French eagles, and who were 
getting crosses and ribands to tie to their button- 
holes, and plenty of money to spend, professed 
great gratitude for the creation of the Warsaw 
duchy, and believed, or affected to beheve, that 
at some not very distant day Bonaparte would 
keep all his promises, reconstructing Poland, and 
making it again the great power of the North 

The Turks had at least as much reason as the 
Poles to complain of the treaty of Tulsit: they 
had been tempted and dragged into the war by 
the most solemn promises that Moldavia and 
Wallachia, witb all their territomes on the left 
bank of the Danube, should be secured to them, 
and by the fond hope of re-obtaining, through 
the assistance of French arms and French nego- 
tiations, the whole of Bessarabia and of the Cri- 
mea, of all that the Russians had taken from 
them since the beginning of the reign of Peter 
the Great; but now all that they really got was a 
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temporary suspension of hostilities, with the with- 
drawal of the Ruasian troops from the provinces 
of Moldavia and Wallachia. 

When it was far too late, Mr. Canning de- 
spatched Lord Leveson Gower to reconcile the 
irritated czar, and bring him back to that close 
allance with Britain which had been broken by 
British folly, factaon, slowness, and want of timely 
hberality. Alexander would not even grant an 
audience to the noble envoy; and his lordship 
returned to England with the painful convictions 
that Ruasia had taken her part, that she had en- 
tered very deeply into the projects of France, and 
that she had agreed to place at the temporary 
disposal of Bonaparte her own fleet of nineteen 
or twenty sail of the line, and to allow him to 
obtain, by fair means or by foul, the fleet of Den- 
mark and the eleven or twelve sail of the line 
which belonged to Sweden When the news of 
our attack on Copenhagen, and our seizure of the 
Danish fleet,reached him, Alexander joined chorus 
in the outcry that was raised by France, although 
it is said he secretly rejoiced 1m the event, as the 
means of lowering French ambition, and favour- 
ing his own purposes of northern aggression and 
supremacy. 

Almost entirely abandoned by Britain, who 
had brought down the 8000 men landed 1n the 
isle of Rugen to assist in the Copenhagen enter- 
prise, and threatened with ummediate hostility 
by her late ally and nearest neighbour, Russia, 
the poor kingdom of Sweden was left 1n a most 
perilous situation. Even after the peace of Tilsit, 
the enthusiastic Swedish monarch kept his ground 
at Stralsund, and issued spirited addresses to the 
great Germanic family, calling upon them, in 
God’s name, to shake off their ignominious bond- 
age Marshal Brane was sent against him with a 
mixed army of Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Bavarians, 
and other un-German Germans. A terrible battle 
was fought in Pomerania, about eight miles from 
Stralsund the French, or rather their allies, were 
beaten to pieces The days of Gustavus Adol- 
phus and of Charles XII. seemed to be returned ; 
but, alas! Brune was reinforced from different 
nations or countries, until his army amounted to 
70,000 men, while the King of Sweden — who 
could no longer draw a man or a musket from 
his own dominions, and who had now little reason 
to hope for any proper succour from England— 
saw his small army dwindle down to 8000 or 
10,000 men. On the 19th of August, he evacu- 
ated Stralsund, destroying his magazines, spiking 
hus cannon, and smashing their carmages, and 
throwing them into the ditches. Early on the 
20th, he and his troops were safely landed on the 
island of Rigen, where various fortifications and 
field-works were erected. His majesty soon. 
crossed the Baltic to Stockholm. Almost as soon 
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as he was gone, the troops he left in Rigen dis- 
covered that the island was not tenable; and 
early in the month of September they capitulated 
to the French general, who obtained easy posses- 
sion of all the other Baltic islands on the German 
coast. The crown of Gustavus was by this time 
in jeopardy. He had been steady and faithful to 
the coalition into which England had drawn him, 
and his reward was to be dethronement and the 
expulsion of his dynasty. 

In the meanwhile Bonaparte, after more than 
a ten months’ absence, had returned to Paris. 
Having stripped the Elector of Hesse-Cassel of 
his dominions, because he had not joined him in 
the war against Prussia, and having despoiled 
the Duke of Brunswick of his dominions, because 
his father had jomed Prussia against the French, 
the conqueror created, out of these and other 
countries and districts, including the greater part 
of Hanover, the so-called kingdom of Westphalia, 
whose existence had already been recognized in 
the treaties of Tilsit, both by Russia and by 
Prussia; and on the 18th of August he gave in- 
vestiture to his brother Jerome, who took up his 
residence at Cassel, and began to establish such 
a government and court as the world had never 
before seen. 

Shortly after this the Honiteur announced that 
“the house of Braganza had ceased to reign in 
Europe” Our old ally the Prince-regent of 
Portugal having refused to enforce the Berlin 
decree against England, Junot was sent with 
30,000 men to take possession of Portugal. By 
an infamous and imbecile treaty signed at Fon- 
tainebleau on the 9th of October, Spain not only 
allowed a free passage through her territories, but 
also engaged to assist Junot with an auxiliary 
force, supply him with provisions, &. The 
French general entered Lisbon without opposi- 
tion on the 30th of November, and began im- 
mediately to disarm the inhabitants, to levy con- 
tributions under the bayonet, and to treat the 
country as a conquest of France The prince 
regent and his court had fled in English ships 
for Brazil ; and 18,000 Portuguese had abandoned 
their homes and their country rather than sub- 
mit to the French yoke. And, while Spanish 
troops were co-operating in this work of spolia- 
tion and iniquity in Portugal, the Spanish court 
and royal family broke furiously out into unna- 
tural quarrels which threatened a civil and family 
war, and which, by exposing the weakness and 
profligacy of the government, offered to Bonaparte 
temptations difficult to be withstood even by a 
less grasping and more conscientious ruler. 

On the 16th of November, Bonaparte quitted 
Paris to visit Milan and Venice. He had many 
objects in this journey to his Italian kingdom ; 
but he particularly aimed at the completion of 
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his so-called continental system, determining to 
close every port in Italy to the British flag, and 
hoping to induce Austria by fear and by negotia- 
tion to enter into the league against the commerce 
of Great Britain. On the 17th of December, 
being at Milan, he issued his celebrated Milan 
decree, declaring all merchant vessels, of whatso- 
ever nation, which should submit to the British 
orders in council, to be lawful prizes to the French. 
Forthwith a number of merchant vessels belong- 
ing to the United States of America were seized 
and confiscated in the ports of Italy, in the ports 
of France, and in the other harbours of Europe 
which the French occupied, upon the ground that 
they had submitted to the British orders in 
council, and by so doing had infringed the law of 
nations, and injured the interests of the whole 
civilized world. This step might seem to have 
been calculated to draw immediately down upon 
him a declaration of war from the American re- 
public; but he was tolerably well acquainted with 
the strong French sympathies and the strong 
English antipathies of that people, and he hoped 
from the first to make his Milan decree, and his 
seizures and confiscations of American property, 
the means of driving the United States into a 
war against England 

Having summoned the Queen-regent of Etruria 
and her infant son into his presence, he signified 
to her that she must instantly resign Tuscany, 
or the kingdom of Etruria, for that new kingdom 
of Northern Lusitania which had been carved 
out of Portugal by the treaty of Fontainebleau 
Although this Spaniwh princess appears to have 
foreseen that her son would never get those do- 
minions in Portugal, she could offer no resistance, 
and could venture on no remonsatrance against 
the absolute will of this maker and unmaker of 
kings. Forthwith Tuscany, with all its ports, 
was occupied by French troops; and, in the 
month of June following, the country was for- 
mally annexed, not to the kingdom of Italy, 
which Bonaparte pretended to be building up, 
with a view to the unity of that fair peninsula, 
but to the French empire, of which it was made 
to form three new departments. ‘There now re- 
mained in all Italy only the seaports of the Ro- 
man states, on the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian Seas, 
open to the British flag ; and these he determined 
to close immediately. French troops were sent 
to oceupy Civita Vecchia, and guard the mouth 
of the Tiber; and on the Adriatic side a strong 
garrison was thrown into Ancona. The poor 
pope, who had been so compliant and submissive, 
appealed in vain to the rights of neutrality, to 
the rights of nations, to the more sacred laws 
which had supported in former times the heri- 
tage of St. Peter. Not satisfied with seizing the 
cities, fortresses, and harbours, Bonaparte in- 
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sisted on the pope declaring war against Eng- 
land! Pius VII. replied that he was a sovereign 
of peace, and that he could not declare war 
against any Christian power. Ever since the 
treaty of Tilsit, the conqueror had claimed to be 
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much more mischief than the Berlin and Milan 
decrees; that they went to violate both the law 
of nations and the municipal law of England. 
On the other side it was maintained by ministers 
that we had a perfect mght of retaliating upon 


Emperor of the West. He said that, as the the enemy his own measures; that, if he declared 


successor of Charlemagne, he was Emperor of 


we should have no trade with any nation, we 


the West, King of Italy, and Suzerain of the | had a right to declare that he should have none. 


Pope; that the English were heretics, and there- 
fore enemies of the Holy See, and that the dona- 
tion of territory by Charlemagne to Rome had 
been made for the defence of the Holy Church 
against its enemies; that if the pope did not 
comply with his wishes, he, Napoleon, would re- 
sume Charlemagne’s grant. In February, 1808, 
General Miollis entered Rome, occupied the 
castle of St. Angelo, and shut up the pope as a 
prisoner in the Vatican. More French troops 
were brought from Tuscany and from Lombardy 
into the Papal States; and on the 2d of April, 


They also insisted that, 1f neutrals acquiesced 
in restrictions imposed by one belligerent, the 
other belligerent was warranted in considering 
such neutrals as a party to those restrictions. 

In opening the budget for the year, Mr. Per- 
ceval stated the amount of the supphes at about 
£43,000,000 for England, and +£5,700,000 for 
Ireland, and the produce of the war-taxes at 
£20,000 000 Among the ways and means were 
a loan of £8,000,000, and additional taxes to 
the amount of more than £300,000. The events 
rapidly passing in Spam, the occupation of Portu- 


1808, Bonaparte, by one of his sweeping decrees, | gal, the threatened invasion of Sicily, which was 


annexed the Marches, or Adriatic provinces of 
the pope, to his kingdom of Italy The magis- 


only preserved from the grasp of the French by 
the presence of British forces, the obhgation of 


trates and ecclesiastics of those provinces, being | succouring the King of Sweden, who had been 
called upon to take the oath of fidelity to their ; brought to the brink of rum by our alliance, all 


lawful sovereign, Napoleou, King of Italy, re- 
fused almost to a man; and this led to midnight 
arrests, to sudden transportations to state- 
prisons and fortresses in the Apennines and 
Alps, and, in the rude regions of Dalmatia, to 
popular discontents and insurrections, to military 
tmbunals and bloodshed. 

The British parhament was open- 

AD. 1808. og on J anuary 3lst by commission. 
The speech delivered for the king dwelt at great 
length upon foreign affairs, and mentioned nearly 
every country in Europe as in a state of hostil- 
ity to England. Some hght was thrown upon 
the system conceived by Bonaparte for uniting 
all the navies of Europe against us. It was shown 
how he had counted upon obtaining the fleet of 
Portugal, as well as the fleet of Denmark. Par- 
liament was informed that the order in council, 
with which his majesty had retaliated for Bona- 
parte’s Berlin decree, must be followed up by other 
measures of greater rigour, which would require 
parliamentary aid to give them full effect. The 
increased produce of the taxes and duties, in 
Bpite of the war and the Berlin and Milan decrees, 
was dwelt upon as a proper subject of congratu- 
lation. In both houses the addresses were car- 
ried without a division. 

On the 5th of February the chancellor of the 
exchequer (Spencer Perceval) moved that the 
orders in council should be referred to the com- 
mittee of ways and means. The opposition im- 
mediately declared that we ought not to attempt 
retaliating by any such measures ; that the orders 
gece unjust in themselves, would do us 

on. IV. 


called for an increase to the number of soldiers 
and sailors, The number of seamen voted for 
the service of the year was 130,000. In the 
army, the regular infantry establishment, which 
1n 1807 had been 109,000, was raised to 132,000. 
The whole establishment of the army was stated 
by the secretary-at-war, Lord Castlereagh, at 
not Jess than 300,000 men 

Parhament was prorogued by commission on 
the 4th of July The greater part of the speech 
delivered by the lord-chancellor turned upon 
the Spanish nation, which had already risen 
against the tyranny and usurpation of France, 
and which was therefore no longer to be con- 
sidered as the enemy, but as the ally of Great 
Britain. 

The blindness, the imbecility, the mad 1ntea- 
tine rage of the Spanish court, and of the fac- 
tions that directed or distracted its councils, con- 
tinued down to the last moment, and were the 
means of allowing Bonaparte to secure, not only 
the command of the principal roads of the coun- 
try, but the possession of some of its best and 
strongest fortresses, before he threw off the mask, 
and told the Bourbon dynasty, as he had told the 
house of Braganza, that it had ceased to reign. 
After the passage of Junot into Portugal, other 
French divisions had entered Spain, as friends, 
and had seized by stratagem St. Sebastian, Pam- 
plona, and Barcelona. These movements, which 
were not justified by the treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau, astonished and terrified Godoy ; but that 
favourite of royalty, who had equal influence 
over the queen, bar Bae he was, atd 
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over the king, whom he dishonoured, had been 
for some time engaged in mortal strife with 
Prince Ferdinand, the heir to the crown, and 
dreaded much more the vengeance of the prince 
than the occupation of the country by the French; 
and seeing no hope of resistance to the might 
and will of Bonaparte except through an appeal 
to the nation at large, with whom Ferdinand 
was popular and himself odious to the last de- 
gree; and hoping that a ready compliance and 
submission would secure him the all-potent pro- 
tection of the conqueror, Godoy removed the few 
Spanish troops that were near the frontiers, and 
ordered the commanders of fortresses to open 
their gates and receive the French as friends and 
allies. 

An insurrectionary movement took place at 
Aranjuez on the 20th of March, when Godoy 
was thrown into prison, Ferdinand was pro- 
claimed king, and Charles was easily induced to 
abdicate. Upon this revolution the Corsican 
child of revolution founded a pretence for inter- 
fering. He invited father, mother, son, and fav- 
ourite to meet him at Bayonne. 
queen went readily, but Ferdinand hesitated 
Hereupon Bonaparte looked about him for an 
adroit kidnapper, that should, by force or by 
fraud, bring the prince into France. The choice 
naturally fell upon that notorious head of gen- 
darmerie and secret police, Savary, who had pre- 
sided over the murder of the Duke D’Enghien; 
and by his solemn asseverations of his master’s 
honourable and friendly intentions, Savary gradu- 
ally decoyed the weak prince from stage to stage, 
until he was beyond the Spanish frontier. A 
scene of duplicity and dishonesty, of mndecent 
and most unnatural recrimination ensued, between 
that disinterested arbiter, Bonaparte, the old 
king, the queen, and her son, which has scarcely 
a parallel in history Charles resumed his char- 
acter of king, stigmatizing Ferdinand as a re- 
bellious son; the queen joined in reviling him 
at the expense of her own and her husband’s 
honour; and Ferdinand, overwhelmed by insults 
and threats, renounced his claim to the crown of 
Spain on the 6th of May. After this renuncia- 
tion the spiritless prince became a close state- 
prisoner in France. Charles likewise resigned 
all his royal rights “in favour of his frend and 
ally, the Emperor of the French ;” and this part 
of the precious game was completed by Bona- 
parte’s issuing a decree, whereby he appointed 
his “dearly beloved brother Joseph Napoleon, 
King of Naples and Sicily, to the crowns of Spain 
and the Indies” By a subsequent decree, he 
named “his dearly beloved cousin Joachim 
Murat, Grand-duke of Berg, to the throne of 
Naples and Sicily.” 


Advice had not been wanting to warn Bona- ' 
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parte of the perilous nature of his Spanish enter- 
prise, and to prevent his rushing into that war 
which he himeelf afterwardscalled “that wretched 
war, the cause of my ruin!” Even Fouché, his 
police minister, aud the man of whom he stood 
mm most awe, pleaded strongly, but in vain, 
against the whole enterprise. The presumptu- 
ous conqueror replied that the character of the 
Spanish government was contemptible, that 
Charles IV. was imbecile, that Godoy was a 
scoundrel and unpopular, and that one good vol- 
ley of French artillery would scatter the common 
people and the monks who led them on or ex- 
cited them. He knew at the moment, or at least 
he afterwards seemed to admit, by the vast mili- 
tary preparations he made, and by the great pre- 
cautions he took, that the fiery peasantry of Spain 
would not be so easily subdued or scattered, but 
his present object was simply to beat down the 
objection and opposition of Fouché, to whom he 
also exhibited the dazzling nature of the tempta- 
tion which lay before him through the vices of the 
Spanish government, and the footing he was ob- 
taining in the country, by means of the iniqui- 
tous treaty of Fontainebleau and the marching of 
his troops into Portugal ‘‘My stake,” said he, 
“the stake I play for, 1s immense! I will con- 
tinue in my own dynasty the system of Louis 
XIV. and the Bourbons, and unite Spain for 
ever to the destimies of France Remember, the 
sun never sets on the empire of Charles V 
Talleyrand also endeavoured to turn the wil- 
ful man away from his project. The persuasive 
tone, the extensive information, the marvellous 
political sagacity of this minister, must have pre- 
vailed with almost any other sovereign; but 
they were thrown away upon one whose successes 
had driven bim mad _ Bonaparte complained of 
the pertinacity of Talleyrand ; and Talleyrand 
now began to speak privately of Bonaparte as 
one who could not be served, because he would 
not listen to any advice that was contrary to a 
preconceived notion or to a cherished system. 
In a discussion on the affairs of Spain the Em- 
peror of the French lost all respect for the high- 
born and able minister who had served him 80 
long and so well, lost all command of his temper, 
and called Talleyrand “traitor” to his face. But 
that imperturbable, impassive face betrayed no 
more emotion than one of the marble statues in 
the Tuileries garden. Talleyrand looked pla- 
cidly out upon that garden and ite statues from 
the window above; but when he went home he 
shrugged his shoulders and said, “This is the be- 
ginning of the end!" (C'est le commencement de 
la fin.) On the 9th of August, 1807, just eigh- 
teen days before the conclusion of the treaty of 
Fontainebleau, which was but a preparatory step 
to the greater but not more iniquitous Spanish 
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scheme, Talleyrand either voluntarily resigned _ way in which the war was very soon carri 
or was dismissed from office; and Champagny, | by the French. y soon ed on 


who was immeasurably inferior to him in all! Even before a terrible explosion at Madrid, in 


qualities except that of passive obedience, was 
put into his place. From this moment nearly 


all political wisdom and moderation disappeared | 


from the councils of Bonaparte, who had been 
far more indebted to Talleyrand than French or 
any other historians seem inclined to allow. 

The flames of insurrection—commencing at 
Madrid on the 2d of May—soon spread to New 
Castile, to Old Castile, to Navarre, to Andalusia, 
to Valencia, to Catalonia, to the Biscayan pro- 
vinces, to every province and district in Spain ; 
and they raged almost in every town excepting 
those occupied by strong French garrisons. From 
every part of that Peninsula there proceeded an 
earnest prayer for English assistance, and this 
aid was very soon granted them In vain the 
native Spanish ministers, and other authorities 
whom Bonaparte had appointed to aid his brother 
in the task of government, issued manifestoes to 
assure the people that they would gain immensely 
by these political changes, that the French aimed 
at nothing but the good of their country, that 
their holy church and their ancient usages would 
be respected, revered , in vain these unnational 
Spaniards sent out agents to make converts, and 
get up a party for King Joseph, their manifes- 
toes were spit upon and torn to pieces, their 
agents wherever they were detected by the people 
were slaughtered, and they themselves, ministers 
and high functionaries, or grandees, as they were, 
could not show their faces outside of the walls 
of Madrid, unless they were shielded by a body 
of French troops. After Murat had taken his 
departure, the management of a large party of 
the French army fell to Savary and other men 
who had little of his soldier-hke magnanimity, 
who encouraged rather than checked the fury of 
the troops, exasperated by the frequent deaths 
of their comrades, cut off singly or in straggling 
parties ; and who adopted as a principle that so 
unfriendly and stubborn a people was to be sub- 
jugated only by fire and sword. As in Calabria, 
cruelty begat cruelty, excess, excess from the 
beginning of the conflict between the French 
and Spaniards to the end of it, 1t was a war of 
wild beasts; nor could the British officers ever 
convince the Spanish peasantry that they ought 
not to torture and then butcher the treacherous 
kidnappers of their king, the unprovoked in- 
vaders of their country. It was utterly hopeless 
to talk to them of the usages of civilized warfare. 
They were not civilized ; and never was a more 
maddening provocation given to a naturally 
fierce people than that which was given to the 
Spaniards by the treacherous manner in which 
their country was invaded, and in the ruthless 


which the streets were cleared by the French 
with grape-shot, and temporary tranquillity re- 
stored by wholesale executions, a popular insur- 
rection had broken out m Toledo, where men 
once made good sword-blades, and still knew 
how to use them. When the intrusive King 
Joseph crossed the frontiers, surrounded by a 
French and Italian army, he found no Spaniard 
to welcome him, or say, ‘‘God bless you” At 
Vittoria the townspeople seemed disposed to 
prevent his entrance, and would certainly have 
fallen upon him but for his artillery and troops. 
He entered Madrid on the 20th of July, and on 
the 24th of that month he was proclaimed king. 
But by this time a local Spanish government 
was established at Seville, which took to itself 
the title of “Supreme Junta of Spain and the 
Indies,” renewed the oath of allegiance to Ferdi- 
nand VII, issued a formal declaration of war 
against the usurper Joseph, called upon all 
Spaniards between the ages of sixteen and forty- 
five to flee to arms, summoned some veteran 
Spanish troops, at the camp of St. Roque, under 
the Rock of Gibraltar, to march to Seville; and 
ordered General the Marquis of Solano to attack 
and seize a French squadron of five sail of the 
hne and a frigate, which had taken refuge 1n the 
harbour of Cadiz from the pursuit of the English. 
Solano hesitated, incurred the fatal suspicion of 
being a French partizan, and was murdered by 
the people of Cadiz Nearly at the same time, 
and on account of the same suspicion, Count 
d’ Aguilar was butchered by the people of Seville. 
Don T. Morla, who succeeded to the Marquis of 
Solano’s command, seized all the French ships, 
and made prisoners of all the officers and crews, 
having refused English assistance. Before re- 
ceiving the summons of the Seville junta, and 
even before the formation of that governing 
body, General Castaiios, who commanded the 
army of Andalusia at St Roque, had adopted the 
resolution of resisting the French, and applied 
(not vainly) to English officers for aid and as- 
sistance. 

On the 4th of June, the birth-day of George 
III , a proclamation was issued from the queen’s 
palace at Buckingham House, stating that his 
majesty, having taken into consideration the 
glorious resolution of the Spaniards to deliver 
their country from the tyranny and usurpation 
of France, and the assurances his majesty had 
received from several of the provinces of Spain 
of their fmnendly disposition towards England, 
he was pleased to order that all hostilities 
against Spain should immediately cease. On the 
9th of June, Admiral Lord Collingwood, who 


had been watching Toulon, came down to Gib- 
raltar with two ships of the line, being attracted 
thither by intelligence he had obtained of the 
rapid progresa of the Spanish insurrection, and 
by letters he had received from Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple, the governor. On the 10th, Collingwood 
went through the straita to Cadiz, to take the 
command of the whole of the fleet assembled there, 
and to give such encouragement and such supplies 
as he could spare. He carried with him Major 
Cox, whom Sir Hew Dalrymple had selected to 
reside as confidential agent ut Seville. Colling- 
wood, who admired and loved the good parts of 
the Spanish character, was not blind to its de- 
fects; and though he had great hopes that this 
universal rising would be attended with impor- 
tant results, he very clearly foresaw that numer- 
ous and great errors would be committed, and 
that the struggle would not end quite so soon as 
men of more hope and less knowledge and ex- 
perience seemed to imagine. When the war of 
independence began, the organized Spanish force 
was roughly estimated at 127,000 men of all arms; 
but of this number 15,000 men were far away, 
serving and shivering under the banner of Bona- 
parte, in Holstein and other regions of the Baltic; 
and nearly 20,000, concentrated in Portugal, were 
obeying the orders of Junot. Of the 92,000 or 
thereabouts that remained, not less than 30,000 
were mere militia; but about 11,000 were Swiss 
infantry, with all the discipline, steadiness, and 
bravery for which Helvetic troops have always 
been celebrated. Thus the number of native 
regular troops actually on foot on the soil of 
Spain did not exceed 51,000 men, and thése, for 
the most part, were but indifferently officered by 
off-shootsa of the Spanish aristocracy, who were 
impatient of fatigue and of subordination, and 
who, speaking generally, and with due honour 
to the exceptions, possessed but few essential 
military qualities. There was another capital 
deficiency ; in the whole Spanish army there was 
not a single staff deserving of the name—their 
staffs were sticks. These troops were widely 
dispersed in different parts of the kingdom; but 
the largest body among them happily chanced to 
be on the southern side of the Sierra Morena 
and in Andalusia. In addition to the 30,000 
militia, there was a sort of local reserve, called 
Los Urbanos, or Urban Militia, a most irregular 
and motley force, but which, though not worth 
much in the field, could supply the place of 
better troops in the towns. At the same moment, 
or in the month of May, the French army, ex- 
clusive of the 30,000 men in Portugal with Junot, 
was about 80,000 strong; but not more than 
70,000 were capable of service in the field, the 
rest being in the hospitals or in the depéts. 
There were some of Bonaparte’s best men, im- 
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perial guards and veteran regiments of the line; 
but the much larger number was made up of 
conscripts, Swiss, Italians, Poles, and even Portu- 
guese, whom Junot had forcibly levied. But at 
Bayonne, ready to march into Spain at any 
moment, was an army of reserve, under General 
Drouet, more than 20,000 strong; and, close in 
the rear of this army of reserve, other French 
corps were collected. The French army, too, 
like the Spanish, was at first scattered over a 
wide extent of country. 

Upon entering into Catalonia, General Du- 
besme found himself involved in a destructive 
partizan war, waged by the indomitable peasantry 
of the mountains It fell to the lot of Marshal 
Besaiéres to fight the first battle that was fought 
against the Spanish patriots With far more 
enthusiasm and valour than prudence, the old 
Spanish general, Cuesta, with his raw levies and 
afew Walloon regiments, and without any cav- 
alry, risked a general action at Rio Seco, a few 
leagues from Valladolid, and sustained a com- 
plete defeat this was on the 14th of June. But 
on the 22d of July the French general, Dupont, 
who had attempted to penetrate mto Andalusia, 
and who had been completely surrounded and 
worsted in several combats, by the Andalusian 
army of Castafios and by clouds of armed peasants, 
was compelled to lay down his arms From 
18,000 to 19,000 were thus made prisoners, with 
their artillery, baggage, and all they had. It 
was long since the French had sustained so 
signal a disgrace. The news of this battle of 
Baylen and of Dupont’s surrender flew like hght- 
bing to the Spanish eapital, diffusing a joy and 
triumph which was not to be repressed by the 
presence and the oppressions of the French. A 
council of war was called by Joseph, and then 
and there 1t was determined to abandon Madrid, 
to retire behind the Ebro, and to establish court 
and head-quarters un the city of Vittoria, which 
lies at a conveniently short distance from the 
French frontier The intrusive king had not 
been a fortnight in his new capital when he was 
thus compelled to flee from it The retreat of 
the French from Madrid began on the Ist of 
August, but General Castaiios did not enter that 
city until the 23d. Among the many important 
results of the affair of Baylen and the flight of 
King Joseph, was the raising of the memorable 
siege of Saragossa. This ancient capital of the 
kingdom of Aragon, though miserably fortified, 
had resisted 15,000 Frenchmen for the space of 
two months, and had inflicted on them a terrific 
lose. The Spanish women had fought like heroic 
men; and the fair Augustina, the far-famed 
maid of Saragossa, had served on the batteries. - 
When the French general, Verdier, thinking the 
town more than half taken, had sent to propose 


THE DEFENCE OF SARAGOSSA. 


A notable incident in Napoleon’s campaigns against the 
“Spaniards was the siege and defence of the town of Saragossa 
m 1808. Marshals Moncey and Mortier, with a large army, 
had completely invested the doomed town, and after the out- 
works had been captured the French artillery began a furious 
bombardment. The suffering which ensued only roused the 
garrison, and more especially the townspeople, to a more 
desperate valour 1n resisting the repeated attacks of the French. 
Foremost among the defenders who served tn the batteries was a 
young woman called Augustina, known tn history and celebrated 
in poetry as “The Maid of Saragossa” When at last the 
French succeeded in pushing the assault into the town Augus- 
tina encouraged her countrymen to maintain a despairing 
resistance, so that the whole population—men, women, and 
children—joined m the defence, and fought the enemy from 
street to street and from house to house At last the brave 
Spamards were compelled to surrender, but not before they 
had secured honourable terms, and an enduring fame for 
stubborn valour. 
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a capitulation, Palafox, the governor, had re- 
plied, “Guerra al cuchillo!"—War to the knife! 

Nor was Duhesme more successful in the siege 
of Gerona. Assisted by Admiral Lord Colling- 
wood, the Catalans foiled all this French general’s 
efforts, and reduced his army to a wretched state 
of disorganization. Marshal Moncey also failed 
in his operations in Valencia But the Spanish 
general, Serbelloni, imprudently risking a battle 
in the open field with badly disciplined troops, 
sustained a complete defeat These details will 
be sufficient to convey a notion of the manner 
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masters of Andalusia and Estremadura; and in 
Old Castile the French corps under Beasiéres had 
not advanced farther than Benavente, being 
observed by the Spanish army of Galicia. A 
clear stage was therefore left for the contest in 
Portugal between Wellesley and Junot, whose 
respective disposable forces were nearly equal, 
except that the French had the advantage of a 
considerable body of cavalry, an arm in which 
the English were almost entirely wanting. On 
the 9th of August Sir Arthur began his march 
southward for Lisbon. On the 16th the French 


in which the war was carried on by the Spaniards | general, Delaborde attempted to make a stand at 
so long as they were left to act in the field by ; Rolica, but he was soon dmven back with loss of 
themselves Notwithstanding the affair of Baylen, men and guns. The French troops had been told 
which raised their self-confidence to a giddy and . that the English soldiers were nought, and that 
dangerous elevation, and some other encounters , their general, Sir Arthur Wellesley, was but a 
m which, mainly through the advantages of sepoy-general, who might beat Indian sultans 


ground and other local circumstances, they had 
a decided advantage, 1t was on the whole very 


and rajahs, but was altogether incapable of con- 
tending against French commanders, who had 


clearly demonstrated that there was httle muili- | msen out of the revolution, and had been trained 
tary genius among the Spanish commanders, that , under the Emperor Napoleon; but the precision 


a Spanish army could not yet contend in the 
open field with veteran French troops, and that 
all the Spaniards fought best when covered by 
walls and strong stone houses. But by this time 
British bayonets were glittering on the shores of 
the Peninsula ; and General Sir Arthur Wellesley 
was preparing to enter upon a career far greater 
and more glornous than his Indian one had been. 

The French had rendered themselves as odious 
in Portugal as in Spain. A national musing, 
which commenced at Oporto, spread rapidly into 
Tras os Montes, Minho, Beira, and Algarve. 
The people and students of Coimbra, enthusias- 
tically flew to arms, submitting to the junta of 
Oporto as the legitimate government , the people 
of Alemtejo followed the example of the people 
of Algarve, and both were supported by a body 
of Spanish troops which crossed the frontiers at 
an opportune moment Junot, whose head was 
never very clear, became completely bewildered, 
and his subordinates only increased the popular 
fury by the indiscriminate massacres they com- 
mitted. The Portuguese called upon their ancient 
allies. On the Ist of August, General Wellesley 
landed near the town of Figueira On the 5th, 
General Spencer joined him from Cadiz, with 
about 4000 men, thus raising the entire force 
under Sir Arthur’s command to 13,000 foot and 
400 or 500 horse. 

The French forces at this time in Portugal 
consisted of from 16,000 to 18,000 men; but, 
deducting the garrisons of Elvas, Pemche, Setu- 
bal, and ‘other places, there remained only about 
14,000 men for the defence of Lisbon and its 
approaches, Their communications were cut off 
from their countrymen in Spain ; for, since the 
surrender of Dupont, the Spanish patriots were 


of movement, the unflinching steadiness, the re- 
gularity and the quickness of their firing, unde- 
ceived them, and displayed the real qualities of 
British infantry , while all those who understood 
anything of the business of war saw a high direct- 
ing mind, and felt that the sepoy-general wag a 
great master in the art of war. Steadily press- 
ing forward, Sir Arthur reached Vimeira on the 
19th, and was there joined on the 20th by Gene- 
rals Anstruther and Ackland, with two brigades 
freshly arrived from England. This raised his 
force to about 17,000 British, besides 1700 Por- 
tuguese. But Junot, by calling in his garrisons, 
had now a force numerically equal or nearly 
equal to this, and he retained his superiority mn 
cavalry, as also in artillery. But what was of 
more consequence than all, just at this critical 
moment Sir Arthur Wellesley was superseded in 
the chief command by a very inferior personage, 
Lieutenant-general Sir Harry Burrard. 

As soon as it was resolved at home to raise the 
British army in the Peninsula to 30,000, ministers 
gave the chief command to Lieutenant-general 
Sir Hew Dalrymple, who, as acting governor of 
Gibraltar, had so promptly aided Castafios and 
the Spanish army of Andalusia; and they ap- 
pointed Sir Harry Burrard to be Sir Hew’s second 
in command, leaving Lieutenant-general Sir John 
Moore, who had just returned from a fruitless 
expedition to the Baltic, and who was now on his 
way to the Peninsula, and Lieutevant-generals 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, the Honourable John Hope, 
Lord Paget, and Mackenzie Frazer to command 
respective divisions of the army. Wellesley was 
thus reduced from first to fourth. Accidents, 
and the order in which the new-appointed gene- 
rals arrived made a bad echeme worse. Sir Harry 
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Burrard arrived first; on the evening of the 26th 
he came to Maceira Bay near Vimeira. Sir 
Arthur immediately went on board, and reported 
to Sir Harry the situation of the army and his 
own intended plan of operations, which was to 
continue marching along the coast-road as far as 
Mafra. No plan could have been better; no re- 
inforcements were wanting, the British, without 
counting either the Portuguese regulars or the 
insurgent peasantry for anything, being rather 
superior in number to the French mm front of 
them, and elated by the success they had obtained 
at Rohga. There was probably not a man or an 
Officer 1n the army but was anxious to advance. 
Sir Harry Burrard, however, thought differently, 
being of opinion that no further advance ought 
to be made till the arrival of the reinforcements 
under Sir John Moore But the enemy in the 





VimE1RA.—From Landmann's Historical and Military Observations on Portugal 


meantime was bringing the question to a speedy 
issue. With 15,000 men and with generals far 
abler than himself, Junot advanced from Torres 
Vedras, and at ten o’clock in the morning of the 
2let of August, he fell upon the British at Vi- 
meira. In two hours the affair was decided, and 
Junot'a 15,000 mer were completely routed by 
about one-half of the British force. The French 
left on the field 1800 killed and wounded, many 
prisoners, and fourteen cannon: The first British 
brigade, by a masked movement, had got two 
miles nearer to Torres Vedras than was any part 
of the French army, and the whole of that army, 
moreover, was in the greatest confusion. There 
was abundant time and an admirable opportunity 
to annihilate Junot ; but Sir Harry Burrard had 
landed, and had brought with him the depressing, 
nightmare-like influences of senility and irresolu- 
tion. Sir Harry had been present on the field 
during part of the engagement, but he had de- | 
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clined assuming the command, or any way inter- ‘ 
fering with Sir Arthur Wellesley’s disposition 
till the enemy was repulsed. But then, when the 
French were running off, almost in a sawve qui 
peut disorder, when Major-general Ronald Fer- 
guson on the left was close upon them, when 
General Hill was ready to spring forward by a 
shorter road than the French could take upon 
Torres Vedras (which must have cut them off 
from Lisbon, and perhaps have obliged them to 
lay down their arms), and when General Welles- 
ley would have followed up his victory by a gene- 
ral and rapid movement forward, Sir Harry Bur- 
rard demurred, thought 1t unwise to hazard the 
fortune of the day upon what he considered a 
perilous throw—thought it advisable not to move 
any farther, especially on account of the superior- 
ity of the French cavalry—thought 1 best of all 
to suspend offensive opera- 
tions, and to wait in the posi- 
tion of Vimeira until the ar- 
rival of Sir John Moore Ac- 
cordingly General Ferguson 
was ordered to desist from pur- 
suit, General Hill was called 
in; and the French officers, to 
their great astonishment, were 
allowed to rally their men, and 
make good their retreat to the 
always admirable position of 
Torres Vedras On the next 
day, the 22d, Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple, arriving in a frigate 
from Gibraltar, landed in Ma- 
ceira Bay, and superseded Sir 
Harry Burrard, as Sir Harry 
had superseded Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. Thus, owing to the 
unwise arrangements of our 
own government, and to chances which they ought 
to have foreseen, the army, within twenty-four 
hours, had successively three commanders-in- 
chief! The time for prosecuting the victory was 
gone before Sir Hew Dalrymple came ashore; 
and popular clamour was guilty of great injustice 
towards Sir Hew both with regard to the battle 
of Vimeira and the convention which followed it. 
In the course of the 22d General Kellermann 
appeared at the British head-quarters, with a flag 
of truce, to propose in the name of Junot an 
armistice, preparatory to a convention for the 
entire evacuation of Portugal by the French, with 
their arms and baggage. The terms were dis- 
cussed between Kellermann and Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple; Sir Harry Burrard and Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley both being present. In the end the sus- 
pension of arms was agreed upon to terminate at 
forty-eight hours’ notice; and Sir Hew directed 
General Wellesley to sign this agreement. On 
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the 23d, Sir Hew and the army made a forward 
movement from Vimeira to Ramalhal, near 
Torres Vedras, but within the boundary stipu- 
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TorRES VEDRaS —From Vivian's Scenery of Portugal and Spam 


lated by the armistice which he had ordered Sir 
Arthur Wellesley to sign 

Junot still talked very high, and endeavoured 
to gain time, but on the morning of the 27th 
instructions were sent to Colonel George Murray 
at Lisbon to break off the negotiation 1f Junot 
should be found obstinate; and to tell him, that 
in no case the armistice would be prolonged for 
a more extended period than twenty-four hours 
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This, with the arrival of Sir John Moore and his 
20,000 men in Maceira Bay, startled Junot, who 
at one moment had thought of defending the 
strong position of Torres Ve- 
drag, and at another of crossing 
the Tagus, and throwing his 
forces into Elvas. On the 29th 
the term for the suspension of 
hostilities having expired, Sir 
Hew moved his head-quarters 
a to Torres Vedras, from which 
“- ¢. the French had withdrawn. On 
the 30th, Junot at last signed 
the treaty, and the definitive 
convention was ratified by Sir 
Hew Dalrymple, at Torres Ve- 
dras, on the 3lst. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley was not present at 
this final ratification, having 
moved to the left very early in 
the morning, and being now 
at Sobral with his division. 
We have his own words, in various forms, for 
the assurance of the fact, that, after the fatal 
orders of Sir Harry Burrard on the field of Vi- 
meira (orders with which Dalrymple bad nothing 
to do, as he was many mules off at sea in his fn- 
gate), he approved of a convention allowing the 
French to evacuate Portugal; that he felt that 
the favourable moment for pushing upon the 
French had been lost; that, 1f they could not be 





GeveRat View or Lisson, from near Almada —From a drawing by Wilham Telbin 


brought to evacuate the country by sea, they | earnestly desired by some of the Spaniards, and 


might eitherdefend themselves desperately within 
Lisbon, or cross to Elvas and Almeida, which, 
being places regularly fortified, would have re- 
quired regular and long sieges, during which the 
British army could not have been made available 
in Spain, where the presence of a part of it was 


whither the British government was very eager 
that some corps should go as quickly as possible.' 
It was not against the convention itself, but 
against the monstrous folly which made it neces- 
sary, and against some particular clauses of, and 


“1 See Colonel Gurwood, Wellington Despatches 
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omissions in the definitive treaty, that he was 
indignant. He wrote to Lord Castlereagh that 
the treaty had been altered, but not as he thought 
it ought to have been; that ten days after the 
battle of Vimeira the army was not farther ad- 
vanced than it could or ought to have been on 
the night of the 2lst; that matters were not 
prospering; that he felt an earnest desire to quit 
the army ; that he had been too successful with 
this army ever to serve with it in a subordinate 
situation. 

The forts on the Tagus were taken possession 
of on the 2d of September by the British troops, 
and the port of Lisbon was then opened to our 
shipping. On the 8th or 9th, one of our corps 
marched into Lisbon, in the midst of popular ac- 
clamations and rejoicings, to secure tranquillity, 
during the embarkation of the enemy Traus- 
ports being collected, the French presently began 
to depart ; and except their last division, detained 
by orders from England, they were all sent off 
before the end of September. 

Both long and loud was the popular vocifera- 
tion in England against the whole of the conven- 
tion, miscalled of Cintra. No measure, indeed, 
was ever more universally reprobated, or less 
understood or inquired into. Nor was this a 
merely popular outcry ; soldiers, and statesmen, 
and secretaries of state, shared in the violence, 
and both court and cabinet swelled the chorus. 
At first all were blamed, and no exception was 
made in favour of Sir Arthur Wellesley. The 
government appointed a board of inquiry, con 
sisting of four generals and three leutenant- 
generals. Sir Hew Dalrymple and Sir Harry 
Burrard were recalled, m order to be examined 
by this board, and Sir Arthur Wellesley, who had 
already asked and obtained leave to return home, 
was also examined at his own desire. The court 
of inquiry assembled mm the great hall of Chelsea 
College on Monday, the 14th of November, and 
continued sitting, with adjournments, until the 
27th of December. The final report stated that 
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however some of the members of the court might 
differ respecting the fitness of the convention, 
they were unanimously of opinion that “ unques- 
tionable zeal and firmness appeared throughout 
to have been exhibited by Lieutenant-generals 
Sir Hew Dalrymple, Sir Harry Burrard, Sir 
Arthur Wellesley,” &c. 

But neither the ministry nor the court, neither 
the parliament nor the people, assented to the 
very inconclusive award of the board of inquiry. 
All, or nearly all, now agreed as to the honour 
that was due unto Sir Arthur Wellesley, and in 
the opinion that, if Sur Harry Burrard had not 
interfered with him on the field of Vimeira, there 
would have been no convention, but an uncondi- 
tional surrender on the part of Junot. But'there 
was much less fairness in allotting the dishonour 
or the blame. We know not to what prejudices 
or influences in hgh quarters it was owing that 
an undue portion of censure and severity fell 
upon Sir Hew Dalrymple; we only know the 
facts that Lord Castlereagh and the king both 
declared themselves strongly against him, that 
ministers turned him out as a scape-goat, and 
that a very severe censure was addressed to him 
in his majesty’s name Suir Harry Burrard, who 
was a hundredfold more censurable, immediately 
resumed the military command of the London 
district, which he had held before he was sent to 
Portugal 

After the sitting of the court of inquiry, Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, whose sharp, concise answers 
before the board showed the clearness of his head 
and the firmness of his heart, resumed the duties 
of his office as chief secretary for Ireland, seem- 
ing determined to devote himeelf entirely to home 
politics and administration. He went over to 
Irelandin December; and when parliament assem- 
bled in January he returned and took his seat, 
But most men felt that his more fitting place 
would be at the seat of war, and the disastrous 
occurrences in the Peninsula soon strengthened 
this conviction. 
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Six John Moore appointed to the command of the British army in Spamn—He 1s joined i Bard— 

Incapacity and disasters of the Spanmmards—Moore musied oy canons eee oes between 
Bonaparte and the Emperor of Russa at Erfurt—Bonaparte repairs to Spain—The Marquis Romana and his 
troops extricated from French service— ’s successes over the Spamiards—He enters Madmd—He re- 
places Josep. on the throne of Spain—Sir John Moore advances under false intelhgence—His rapid retreat— 
Bis arrival at Corufia—Battle of Corufia—Death of Sir John Moore—Safe embarkation of his atmy-—Despond- 
ence occasioned in England by the Spanish campaign—The war establishment increased—Charges of Colonel 
Wardle against the Duke of York as commander-in-chief—The inquiry into the proceeding at the Horse- 
guards—The duke resigns office—He 1s succeeded as commander in-chief by Sir David Dundas—The Bnitish 
war in Spain continued—Sir Arthur Wellesley appointed to the command of the British army in Spain— 
State of the war at his arrival in Portugal—His remarkable passage across the Douro—He dislodges Soult 
from Oporto—Sonlt’s disastrous retreat into Spaim—Sir Arthur Wellesley enters Spain—His successful ad- 
vance—His victory over the French at Talavera—He retreats across the Tagus—Sir Arthur raised to the 
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of Zante and other islands—Brnitish captures in the West Indies—The war of Austria against France—Bona- 
parte enters Vienna—Battle of Aspern—Peace of Schonbrunn—Its conditions—Rome annexed by Bonaparte 


to the kingdom of Italy—The pope carried off a prisoner to France 





FEW days after the battle of 
Vimeira despatches arrived jn 
Portugal from Lord Castlereagh, 
containing the appointment of Sir 
John Moore to the command of 
the British troops to be employed 
On the 6th of October, Sir John re- 
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in Spain. 
ceived more explicit mstructions, the secretary- 
at-war informing him that his army of 20,000 
men was to be employed in the northern pro- 
vinces of Spain, “to co-operate with the Spanzsh 
armies in the expulsion of the French from that 


kingdom.” Lord Castlereagh also intimated 
that an additional corps of 10,000 men under 
Sir David Baird was about to sail for Coruna 
Marching through Portugal in the worst of 
weather, over execrable roads, and with no 
proper guides, Sir John Moore crossed the boun- 
dary between that kingdom and Spaim on the 
lith of November, and on the 13th he reached 
Salamanca. 

In the meantime Sir David Baird with his 
10,000 men had reached the northern coast of 
Spain. Sir David had anchored at Corufa on 
the 13th of October; but to his great surprise, 
the supreme junta of Galicia refused to allow his 
troops to be landed; and he was informed that 
the assent of the central government, or junta 
now sitting at Madrid, must be obtained pre- 
viously, This unfriendly treatment proceeded 
from Spanish vainglory and conceit, and from the 
prevalent notion that their own troope could 
drive the French beyond the Pyrenees without 


the assistance of foreign auxiliaries. It took a 
deal of beating to drive this conceit out of them. 
For fourteen long days Sir David Baird’s 10,000 
men were kept cooped up in the transports in 
the harbour of Corufia. At last a courier ar- 
rived from the dons at Madmnd, who, after ma- 
ture deliberation, thought fit to grant leave to 
the army to land. Baird had been sent on this 
expedition without specie, and Moore had been 
supplied only with £25,000. He was, however, 
under the necessity of transmitting £8000 to 
Baird to enable him to move from Corufia. 
Before Moore began his march from Coimbra, 
he was assured that the French, weak in num- 
bers and 1n organization, were lying behind the 
river Ebro, menaced by superior Spanish armies, 
that were all elated with success, and quite cap- 
able of preventing any advance of the enemy; 
but on the very day after his arrival at Sala- 
manca he got accounts of the defeat of the Conde 
de Belveder in front of Burgos; and two nights 
after this, news was brought to him that the 
Spanish general, Blake, had risked his army and 
lost it at Espinosa, on the borders of the Asturias. 
Thus two of the armies with which he had been 
ordered to co-operate were already no more; no 
communication reached him from Castatos; 
none were transmitted him from the Spanish 
government at Madrid; and the ingenious 
author of Whistlecraft seems to have continued 
his doze on the banks of the Manzanares. Mr. 
John Hookham Frere, our accreditea minister at 
Madrid, was a man of wit and genius, but absent- 
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minded, constitutionally indolent, and assuredly 
never meant by nature for a diplomatist. He 
miserably misled the general in the field, being 
himself misled and duped by the prating Spanish 
politicians of Madrid, and by the not over-honest 
members of the central junta. Everything cor- 
responding with this bad beginning, the expedi- 
tion of Sir John Moore could not prove otherwise 
than unfortunate. By this time the British go- 
vernment had supplied Spain with 200,000 mus- 
kets, with ammunition in proportion, with cloth- 
ing. and with 16,000,000 hard dollars; Mr. Frere 
had delivered 2,000,000 dollars for the sole use 
of the Spamards in the north, among whom 
Moore now found himself; yet our general could 
derive no assistance from these people The Span- 
ish armies in other parts were in a state of desti- 
tution and nakedness, and were lying scattered 
all about ‘These provinces,” said Sir John, 
“are not armed; and, as to enthusiasm, I have 
seen no marks of it.” 

While Moore was thus desponding at Sala- 
manca, Bonaparte in person was crossing the 
Pyrenees, with 70,000 more men. 

In the month of September the Emperor of the 
French had repaired to Erfurt to hold conferences 
with the Emperor of Russia. The subjects of 
their conferences were carefully concealed , but 
it was generally understood that the question of 
Spain and the fate of Turkey were agitated, 
without reference to any other principle than 
that of the advantage and aggrandizement of the 
two emperors. It should also seem that 1t was 
understood between them that Alexander should 
not interfere in the Spanish question, and that 
Napoleon should allow him in return to encroach 
on the trans-Danubian provinces of the sultan ; 
for, shortly after this meeting at Erfurt, Russian 
troops were again poured into Wallachia and 
Moldavia The two emperors wrote a joint letter 
to the King of England, inviting him to a speedy 
pacification, but laying down no basis for negoti- 
ation, and offering no conditions for our allies. 
To this doubly imperial, but really insignificant 
epistle, not George III.. but Mr. Canning, his 
secretary for foreign affairs, replied in two 
spirited notes, one addressed to the Russian, the 
other to the French minister for foreign affairs. 
From Erfurt Bonaparte hastened back to Paris, 
and there told his senate that he and the Emperor 
of Russia were irrevocably united in the bond of 
alliance. This was on the 18th of October. On 
the 25th he opened the session of the corps légis- 
latif, and told that soulless body that he was 
going in person to take charge of the Spanish 
war, and drive the English out of Portugal. He 
used a atyle which he had already worn thread- 
bare, but which he could not use too often— 
**The hideous presence of the English leopards 
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contaminates the continent of Spain and Portu- 
gal. I go to place myself at the head of my 
armies, to crown my brother at Madrid, and to 
plant the French eagles on the ramparts of Lis- 
bon!” Two days after this he set out for the 
Pyrenees. Troops had been for some time col- 
lecting on that frontier; for, still anticipating 
his vital resources, Bonaparte had called out two 
conscriptions. The very élite of his immense 
army was now to engage in this momentous 
struggle. Before they arrived in the country 
which was destined to be the grave of most of 
them, a small army of native Spanish veterans 
and patriots was wafted to the shores of the 
Peninsula in English ships. At the time when 
Spain and her resources were entirely at the dis- 
posal of Bonaparte, Manuel Godoy had sent 
General the Marquis de la Romana, with 15,000 
men, to serve the French on the shores of the 
Baltic, or wherever else the conqueror might 
choose to employ them. These Spanish troops 
were quartered in Holstein, Schleswig, Jutland, 
and the islands of Funen, Zealand, and Lange- 
land, when Mr. M‘Kenzie, an agent employed 
by the British ministers, opened a communica- 
tion with Romana by means of a Catholic priest. 
The Spanish general was incensed at the iniqui- 
tous proceedings at Bayonne, his soldiers were 
equally indignant; and all were most heartily 
sick of their exile in Denmark and those Baltic 
regions. A plan was ingeniously concerted and 
most ably executed. The marquis, with from 
9000 to 10,000 of his men, after bemg aided by 
Admiral Sir R. Keats, got safely on board our 
Baltic fleet, commanded by Sir James Saumarez. 
Touching at England, where the marquis received 
@ most enthusiastic welcome, he proceeded to 
San Andero, and there landed his men, who were 
equipped from the English stores, and were then 
sent in divisions to join Blake’s army in Biscay. 

On the 8th of November, Bonaparte arrived at 
his brother's head-quarters in the city of Vittoria, 
and took the entire direction of the campaign. 
On the 23d of November was fought the battle 
of Tudela, in which the armies of Castanos and 
Palafox were quickly thrown into disorder, put 
to flight, and savagely slaughtered by the French 
cavalry. Plundering the towns through which 
they passed, and shooting every Spaniard they 
caught in arms (Bonaparte having given an ex- 
press and standing order to that effect), some 
of the French columns marched forward to 
drive out the central junta and take possession 
of Madrid. 

Having done nothing when they had time to 
do it, the central junta now precipitated measures 
in the most hurried and confused manner, issu- 
ing a multitude of orders, some of which were 
not understood, and very few of which were at- 
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tended to, partly through the despair which 
seemed to have fallen upon the Spanish people, 
and partly through the shortness of time that 
was allowed them. On the 29th of November, 
Bonaparte had his head-quarters at a village 
upon the outer skirts of Somosierra. On the 30th 
the principal pass was carried, the 6000 Spaniards 
entrenched at Sepulveda fleeing before a 
of Polish lancers. On the morning of the 2d of 
December, Bessiéres, with the French cavalry, 
came within sight of Madrid, and took possession 
of the heights; and at noon on the same day, 
being the anniversary of his coronation, the Em- 
peror of the French arrived The town was 1m- 
mediately summoned. There was a great noise 
and a show of resistance ; but early in the morning 
of the 4th of December, Don T Morla, who was 
both a traitor and a coward, and who had played 
upon the credulity of Mr Frere, came forth with 
a capitulation, and Madrid surrendered. Joseph 
Bonaparte entered that capital in the tail of the 
French army, but, though all seemed quiet 
and submissive, he dreaded insurrection and as- 
sassination , and, while his brother went to look 
after Sir John Moore, he retired, well-guarded, 
to the royal palace at St. Ildefonso. 

The situation of the English general was criti- 
cal in the extreme. On the 28th of November, 
Sir John received vague intelligence of the unex- 
pected dispersion of all the Spanish armies, and 
of the rapid advance of Bonaparte with over- 
whelming forces upon Madrid. As there ap- 
peared no longer any army in the north of Spain 
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sent to serve that conqueror, by drawing the Bri- 
tash army into a snare. Continuing in his moral 
stone-blindness, Mr. Frere took into his confid- 
ence a certain French adventurer and spy, named 
Charmilly, who had secret relations with the 
traitor Morla, and even sent him to Sir John’s 
cantonments. In the end, Moore was induced 


charge to believe that Madmnd, instead of having surren- 


dered without firmg a gun, was really standing a 
siege ; that the Spanish generals were concentrat- 
ing their scattered forces, and that the French 
army was far less considerable than had been re- 
ported On the 6th of December he wrote to Sir 
David Baird, who had retreated as far as Vulla- 
franca, to concentrate his troops and return to 
Astorga ‘“T mean,” said Moore, ‘“‘to proceed 
bridle m hand; for if the bubble bursts we shail 
have a run for vt.” And the bubble did burst. 
Advancing to Benavente, and then to the banks 
of the Carion with less than 24,000 men, Moore, 
on the 25th of December, found Bonaparte and 
100,000 men closing upon him by four different 
routes The French had fully expected to sur- 
prise and surround him; but notwithstanding 
his amazing rapidity, Bonaparte arrived twelve 
hours too late On the 26th, Moore commenced 
his retreat for Coruna. On the lst of January, 
Bonaparte had advanced as far as Astorga. 
From the heights behind Astorga, 
AD 1809 the Emperor of the French could 
discover the now confused rear of the retreating 
British army ; but he was exceedingly wroth that 
Moore, by his rapid movements, should have 


with which he could combine, he prepared for a | escaped him, and circumstances had arisen in a 


retreat into Portugal But Mr Frere continued 
to urge his advance, grossly misstating the French 
force, and representing the Spaniards at Madrid 
as full of resolution and heroism' Two Spanish 
generals arrived at Salamanca to assure Moore 
that the army of San Juan was in excellent case 
But, before these two generals and a letter from 
Morla came to hand, the French were undisputed 
masters of the capital ; and the army of San Juan 
existed nowhere except upon paper, for the 
troops had fled pusillanimously, and had mur- 
dered—at Talavera—their own general, reputed 
the best officer in the Spanish service. There 1s 
every reason for believing that Don T. Morla’s 
letter, which was dated on the 2d of December, 
the very day that he actually began negotiating 
terms for surrendering Madrid, was dictated by 
some of Bonaparte’s people, or was written and 


’ Parlamentary Papere ‘‘Mr Frere had come out to Spain 
impressed with false notions of what was passing in that coun- 
try, and clinging to the pictures of his imagmation, 
he resented the intrusion of reason and spurned at facta The 
defent of the Conde de Belveder at Gamonal—a defeat that 


rear of Castafios's army, opened a way to Madnd, and rendered 
the concentration of the British divisions unsafe if not rmpossi 


distant part of the world which prevented his 
enjoying the satisfaction of pursuing the most 
cordially hated of all his enemies Despatches 
arrived from Pans and from other places, which 
left no doubt as to the mtention of Austna to 
take the field against him, and therefore, on the 
2d, intrusting the pursuit of Moore to Soult, he 


| turned away from Benavente to Valladolid, 


whence he travelled with almost incredible speed 
to his own capital, cursing all the way the effi- 
ciency of Enghsh policy, alliances, and subsidies, 
to which solely he attributed the war with which 
he was now threatened in Germany and Italy. 
But even after his emperor's departure Soult had 
60,000 men and ninety-one guns to put in the 
track of Moore; and he lost no time in precipi- 
tatang these masses through Galicia. His cavalry 
was very soon close upon the British rear; and 


ble—he onnously called the ‘unlucky affair of the 10th at Bur- 


gos’ After the battle of Tudela, he estimated the whole French 
army on the side of Burgos and Valladolid at 11,000 men, when 
they were above 100,000! and yet, with information so absurdly 
defective, he was prompt to interfere with, and eager to control, 
the mibtary ccmbinations of the general (Sir John Moore), which 
were founded upon the true and acknowledged principles of the 
art of war "—Napur 


the whole of that army, from excessive privation 
and suffering, from the murmurs and misconduct 
of many of the officers, and from the despondency 
generally induced by such a retreat, was becom- 
ing every day demoralized. They had hardly 
any provisions with them; they could obtain 
little or nothing except sour wine, in that famine- 
stricken country; the roads were wretched, and 
covered with deep snow; when it did not snow 
it rained in torrents; the cold on the mountains 
was intense; and many of the sick, and many of 
the women and children who 
had been allowed to follow 
the army in spite of Sir John's 
orders, lay down by the road- 
side and died. Yet, wherever 
or whenever the French came 
up to fight, the British formed 
in good order and beat them 
off. At last, on the 13th of 
January, Moore got sight of 
the sea and of Coruiia; but his 
evil star was still predomi- 
nant; a fleet of transports, in 
which his army could have 
been quickly embarked in 
safety, was not there, but de- 
tained by contrary winds at 
Vigo, and there were only a 
few small vessels in the har- 
bour. He, however, pressed 
forward to the town and put 
his wearied troops into quar- 
ters. The town of Corufia 
was weakly fortified, and com- 
manded on one side by some 
heights. Some general officers 
thought that even now the 
campaign must end in a con- 
vention. But such thoughts 
were far from the mind of 
Moore, who strengthened the 
weak side of the town, occupied 
the citadel, put the worst of his 
sick on board the few vessels in the harbour, and 
made the best dispositions to fight the French 


and secure his embarkation by a general action. ' 
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with great difficulty established a battery of 
eleven heavy guns, on some rocks which closed 
the left of his line. At one o'clock in the after- 
noon of the 16th, he began his attack on the 
right wing of the British with about 20,000 men. 
Moore had only 14,500 under arms—all foot sol- 
diers and full of ardour. Sir John rode up to the 
42d, and said, “Highlanders, remember Egypt!” 
At these words the 42d rushed forward, driving 
the French before them. Early in the fight Sir 
David Baird had his arm shattered with grape- 
shot, and was forced to quit the 
field. Not long after, at a point 
where the battle was raging 
very fiercely, Sir John Moore 
was struck on the shoulder 
and left breast by a cannon- 
ball. He fell from his horse, 
and was soon carried by some 
weeping Highlanders to his 
lodgings at Corufia. The battle 
continued until the French 
fell back in confusion, leaving 
the ground thickly strewed 
with theirkilled and wounded. 
Soult had consumed nearly 
all the ammunition he had 
brought up with him. Sir 
John Hope, upon whom the 
command devolved, thought 
it best to avail himself of the 
present disorder of the French, 
and get his own army on board 
the transports during the 
night; and this difficult ope- 
ration was effected without 
delay and without confusion. 
The arrangements for em- 
barkation had all been pre- 
viously made by Moore, and 
they were complete and ad- 
mirable. Before the troops 
began to embark, their be- 
loved leader was dead. At 
midnight the mortal remains were carried to 
the citadel by Colonel Graham, Major Colborne, 
and the aides-de-camp. <A grave was dug by 


In the evening of the 14th, the transports hove ‘a party of the 9th regiment, the aides-de-camp 


in sight; but it was now impossible to think of | 


attending by turns. No coffin could be pro- 


embarking without fighting a battle, or abandon- | cured, as the Spaniards never use any; so the 
ing a great portion of the army as a rear-guard; body was never undressed, but wrapped up by the 


for Soult had come up, was crowning the hills, 
and his light troops were skirmishing close out- 
side the town. In the course of this night and 
following morning, the remainder of the sick, the 
diamonnted cavalry, and fifty-two pieces of artil- 
lery, were safely embarked, Moore retaining on 
shore only eight English and four Spanish guns 
for action. During the night of the 15th, Soult 


officers of his staff in blankets and a military 
cloak. Towards eight o’clock on the morning of 
the 17th some firing was heard in the distance. 
The simple funeral rites were then hastened, lest 
@ serious attack should be made, which would 
oblige the officers to quit the body and prevent 

S ¥rom the statue in bronse, by John Fiaxman, R.A., erected 
by his fellow-citigens, in George Square, Gleagow. 
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their payiog the last sad duties to their chief. 
The officers of his own staff bore the body to the 
grave, which the soldiers had dug on the ram- 
part: the funeral-service was read by the chap- 
lain, and then the earth was thrown in, and the 
grave closed by the soldiers. 

When the morning dawned, the French, dis- 
covering that the British line had quitted its 
position, pushed forward some battalions to the 
heights of Santa Lucia; and, about noon, they got 
up some cannon to a rising ground near the har- 
bour, and fired at the transports. At two o'clock 
in the afternoon General Hill's protecting brigade 
embarked under the citadel. During that nght 
and the followig morning General Beresford, 
who kept possession of the citadel, sent off all 
the sick and wounded whose condition admitted 
of their bemg removed and about noon on the 
18th this rear- guard got into the boats and 
reached the fleet in safety. The inhabitants had 
undertaken to maintain the town, but it appears 
that the French made no effort to attack it, or to 
tnterrupt the embarkation. The enemy were no 
doubt kept in awe by the presence of some Eng- 
lish line-of-battle ships When all were on board, 
the admiral made the signal for sailing, and the 
transports, under a strong convoy, sailed for 
England 

In the battle of Coruna the English lost from 
800 to 1000 men, the French from 2000 to 3000. 
Our troops had never fought better. 

Thus ended the retreat to Coruna, and the first 
campaign of the English in Spain (during the 
present war; for the exploits of Lord Peter- 
borough and General Stanhope mm Queen Anne’s 
time must not be forgotten). Our greatest captain 
has said that he could discover only one error 
in Moore’s campaign—his not sufficiently pro- 
viding for retreat when he advanced against 
Soult.’ 

The great Whig organ in the north had not 
waited till now to cast discredit upon the war 1n 
the Peninsula and our interference im it, to de- 
clare despondingly that, after all, we must expect 
to fight the battle with Bonaparte on our own 
shores; that Ireland must be torn from us, and 
that even the most unsuccessful war which France 
could carry on in this commercial country must 
be attended with the most dreadful of conse- 
quences. The same organ or luminary had, at 
the beginning of the struggle, delivered the dis- 
couraging oracle that the Spaniards could not be 


2 The modest words of the great captain are these —‘‘In Sir 
John Moore's campaign I can see but one error when he ad- 
vanced to Sahagun he should have considered 1t as a movement 
of vetreat, and sent officers to the rear to mark and prepare the 
halting-places for every brigade But this opmmon I have formed 
after long experience of war, and especually of the peculhharses of 
@ Spanish war, which must have been seen to be unde: stood, finally, 
it fs an opinion formed after the event ” 
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aided, but must be defeated and for ever subdued 
by the tremendous power of the French emperor ; 
that it would be madness in the Enghsh to think 
of assisting them, and a wickedness of the worst 
sort to endeavour to form another coalition 
against the French , that army after army would 
be poured through the Pyrenees until all Spam 
was one field of blood; that nothing could resist 
the vigour and unity of Bonaparte, and the dis- 
cipline of his veteran soldiers, &c. &c* The de- 
feats and errors of the Spamiards, the retreat and 
death of Moore, and other obvious facts, had pre- 
pared many minds for the reception of these dark 
omens; and a large portion of the parliamentary 
opposition were disposed not only to cenaure our 
management of the war in the Peninsula, but 
also to maintain that no management or skill 
whatsoever could enable us either to defend Por- 
tugal and Spam, or to inflict any blow by land 
on our invincible foe. All these parliamentary 
prophecies may be read, by those who have the 
patience to read them, in the debates of the times. 
We say tvmes, for they were not only issued now, 
but continued to be issued for years, and almost 
down to the eve of the brilhant day when Wel- 
lington drove the last French corps down the 
French side of the Pyrenees. The majority for 
ministers who entertained better hopes was found, 
however, to be considerable. Five days before 
the meeting of parliament—on the 14th of Jan- 
uary, when Moore’s retreat was known, and when 
Spanish affairs bore so gloomy an aspect—Mr. 
Canning signed the treaty of amity and alliance 
with the Spanish insurgents, binding his country, 
which was not hitherto bound by any treaty, to 
support the cause to the utmost of 1ta power; and 
never to acknowledge any other King of Spain 
than his Catholic majesty Ferdinand VII, his 
heirs, or such lawful successor as the Spanish na- 
tron wtself should acknowledge. This wasa species 
of political heroism, let the hopes our ministers 
entertained about the new Austrian war be what 
they might. 

The noble secretary-at-war lost no time in 
urging the necessity of increasmg our mulitary 
force. By two acts greater activity was given to 
enlistment in the militia, and that force was car- 
ried to its full number, the vacancies left by the 
bill of last session for allowing the militia soldiers 
to volunteer into the line were filled up, and from 
20,000 to 30,000 regular troops, which had been 
doing garrison or coast duty, were added to the 
corps disposable for foreign service. An active 
system of recruiting for the line was commenced 
at the same time. Some additions were also 
made to the navy; and in this year the number 
of cruising lne-of-battle ships in commission was 
127, being the maximum during the war. Above 

2 Seo Hdtnduryh Renew, vols ix. xii xiii. 
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£27,000,000 were voted for the army and ord- 
nance, and nearly £19,000,000 for the navy. The 
total amount of supplies for the year for Great 
Britain and Ireland was £53,862,000. Among 
the ways and means it was necessary to raise a 
loan of £11,000,000. The loan was contracted 
for at a lower rate of interest than money had 
ever been before borrowed at on the public ac- 
count: ministers quoted this as proof of public 
credit and prosperity. 

Early in the session a subject was introduced 
which excited extraordinary interest, and which, 
for months, caused nearly all other public mat- 
ters to be forgotten by the people. Mr. Wardle, 
a Welsh gentleman and colonel of militia, who 
had married a Welsh lady of considerable fortune; 
who in earlier days had been distinguished by his 
high Tory zeal, and by the eagerness with which 
he offered to carry his Welsh militiamen into Ire- 
land to put down the rebels, had lately changed his 
political creed, and had cultivated a close acquaint- 
ance with Sir Francis Burdett, Lord Folkestone, 
and other members of the extreme opposition 
party. On the 27th of January he affirmed 1m the 
House of Commons that everything was wrong 
and rotten at the Horse-guards; that the Duke of 
York, the commander-in-chief, suffered himself 
to be swayed by one Mary Anne Clarke, who had 
been carrying on a traffic in commissions and pro- 
motions. Notsatisfied with blaming the easiness 
of temper of the royal commander-in-chief, War- 
dle insisted that he was a partaker in the benefit 
and profit arising from these pecuniary transac- 
tions. This was a fine theme for the opposition 
orators in parliament,and for the ballad-singers in 
the streets. An inquiry was instituted, and Mrs 
Clarke was examined at the bar of the House, 
where she displayed infinite malice, infinite im- 
pudence, and a great deal of promptitude and wit. 
It was not proved, unless we admit the evidence 
of this woman, and a single story of her friend, 
Miss Mary Anne Taylor (whose brother was mar- 
ried to Mrs. Clarke’s sister), that the commander- 
in-chief ever knew of her getting money even for 
her own use by the favours which he dispensed 
at her intercession; but that he had yielded to 
that intercession, and had granted a few commis- 
sions, promotions, and appommtmente to persons 
recommended by Mrs. Clarke, was proved and 
established by ample and good evidence. Testi- 
monials of the highest value, as coming from the 
most competent judges, continued, however, to be 
given to the Duke of York’s general management 
of affairs at the Horse-guards; and it was cogently 
urged that the numerous improvements which 
he had introduced into the army, and the point 
of excellence to which the army had attained 
since he had been its commander-in-chief, ought 
to cover and wipe away a few petty irregularities 
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and peccadilloes. It might be proved that the 
duke had his weaknesses; but no one could dis- 


prove the facta that he had been assiduous and 
most punctual in his attention to the business of 
the army, and that he had proved himself to be 
a good man of business. The army had never 
had a commander-in-chief with whom it was so 
well satisfied, or to whom it was so much attached: 
—take common soldiers, as well as officers of 
every class, and these feelings of satisfaction and 
attachment would be found in immense majorities. 
Such were the best arguments used in the duke’s 
defence, and the truths on which they rest remain 
indisputable. The house, however,on the 19th 
of March only counted a majority of eighty-two 
upon a motion favourable to the duke; and here- 
upon his royal highness resigned This termin- 
ated a discussion which occupied nearly a third 
of the whole session, to the grievous interruption 
of other business, and more grievous interruption 
of the progress of public morality. 

It had been hoped, on the resignation of the 
Duke of York, that the system of the admiralty 
would be adopted at the war-office, and that the 
office of commander-in-chief would be put in 
commission. This had been the more confidently 
expected, as it would make several places, instead 
of one, and so far tend to increase the patronage 
of government But, to the disappointment of 
sundry expectants, ministers made no alteration 
in the existing system, and that worthy, but old 
and pedantic and worn-out officer, Lieutenant- 
general Sir David Dundas, was appointed to suc- 
ceed his royal highness. The army felt that it 
had sustained a grievous loss by this change, and 
before old Sir David had presided s1x months at 
the Horse-guards there was a universal clamour 
against him. 

On the 15th of June, Sir Francis Burdett made 
&@ motion for a sweeping parliamentary reform. 
Nearly all the country gentlemen m the house 
had left town, and of the members that remained 
but few were inclined to enter upon this discus- 
sion at the fug-end of the session. Sir Francis 
had intended to make his motion the day before, 
but there had not been members enough present 
to make a house; and now, when the house di- 
vided, he found only fifteen to vote for him, while 
seventy-four voted against him. On the 21st of 
June the session was closed with a speech from 
the throne, again delivered by commissioners. 

The Austrian war operated as a grand diver- 
sion likely to be highly favourable for the Penin- 
sula, as it distracted the attention of Bonaparte, 
obliged him to withdraw his imperial guards 
from Spain, and prevented his sending reinforce- 
menta to that country so quickly as he would 
otherwise have done. The British government, 
undismayed by the unfortunate, but not inglori- 
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ous or diacouraging result of Sir John Moore’s 
campaign, and undeterred by the orators and 
writers who represented the attempt as the height 
of madness, resolved to persevere in sending as- 
sistance to the Peninsula, and to enter upon that 
war on a larger and a bolder scale. Spam, at 
that moment, did indeed seem prostrate and lost; 
and even Portugal, from which the French had 
been completely expelled, was, long before the 
rising of parliament, reinvaded by an army under 
Marshal Soult. But in a memorandum dated 
on the 7th of March, 
Sir Arthur Wellesley. 
who had well examined 
the country during his 
short stay 1n it, deliver- 
ed his decided opinion 
that Portugal muight 
be defended, whatever 
might be the result of 
the contest in Spain; 
and that in the mean- 
time the measures 
adopted for the defence 
of Portugal would be 
highly useful to the 
Spaniards in their con- 
test with the French. 
There could now be 
scarcely a doubt as to 
the proper person to be 
appointed to the su- 
preme command of the 
armies 1n Portugal. If 
any such doubt had 
lingered, it ought to 
have been dissipated 
by Sir Arthur’s memo- 
randum of the 7th of 
March, by other suggestions he offered to minis- 
ters with rare brevity, clearness, and precision, 
and by the concurring opinions of the best officers 
in the British army. Men as well as officers, Por- 
tuguese as well as British, called loudly for his re- 
turn to the Peninsula. In spite of the very illiberal 
and very unwise opposition of Lord Folkestone, 
and a few other individuals of that party, votes of 
thanks to Sir Arthur, and a resolution in appro- 
bation of the gallant conduct of the non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates who had fought at 
Roliga and Vimeira, were passed by both houses 
in the month of February Towards the end of 
March, Sir Arthur Wellesley, having previously 
resigned his office of secretary for Ireland, as 
well as his seat in parliament, and having taken 
a long farewell of home politics, accepted the chief 
command of the British forces in the Peninsula. 
On the 15th of April he set sail from Portsmouth 
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very nearly lost in a storm at the back of the 
Isle of Wight, the night after she quitted Spit- 
head.’ On the 22d of April he arrived safely 
at Lisbon, and took the command of the army, 
which had now been left for some time in the 
hands of Sir J. Cradock. 

Soult, after the capitulation of the Spaniards 
at Coruiia, had obtained easy possession of Ferrol, 
Bilbao, and all the most important places on the 
northern coast of Spain. Then he had proceeded 
towards Portugal, and, having entered that coun- 
try by Braga, he had 
taken possession of 
Oporto on the 29th of 
March, after aspiritless 
resistance of only two 
days. Upon the rapid 
advance of Soult, Sir J. 
Cradock had concen- 
trated his forces for 
the defence of Lisbon. 
There were other dis- 
couraging circumstan- 
ces, the French had re- 
duced many towns and 
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2 ge —_ of February; and what 
no? >| was gloomiest of all,the 
Spaniards at Madnd, 
and in many other large 
by Robert Home. cities and districts 
seemed to be quietly re- 


signing themselves to the dominion of King 
Joseph. Still, however, there were some brighter 
glimpses—some few indications of Spanish pa- 
triotism and resolution ; for no sooner had Soult 
evacuated Galicia than the people rose in arms, 
and several places in the Asturias and in the 
Biscayan provinces had been retaken by the pa- 
triots. Moreover, in Portugal, a body of regulais 
had been admirably disciplined m the English 
manner by General Beresford, to whom the Priuce- 
regent of Portugal had given the chief command 
of all his troops. Beresford’s Portuguese, being 
added to the British remforcements, enabled Sir 
Arthur to take the field with an army of about 
25,000 men. His first business was to dislodge 
Soult from Oporto; and to ths end, and after 
leaving a division on the Tagus to guard the 
eastern frontiers against the French division or 
corps of Victor, stationed in Spanish Estrema- 
1 Note by Colonel Garwood, in Despatches. 
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dura, he quitted Lisbon on the 28th of April, for 
Coimbra. Having collected his forces at Coim- 
bra, he moved, on the 9th of May, in the direc- 
tion of Oporto, driving back all the French who 
had advanced south of the Douro. By the 1ith 
he occupied the southern bank of that river op- 
posite the town of Oporto. The French had de- 
atroyed the bridges and removed the boats to 
their own side; and Soult was preparing to retire 
leisurely by the road to Gahcia. But Wellesley 
determined that the marshal’s retreat should not 
be quite so comfortable ; he sent General Murray 
with a brigade to pass the Douro, about four 
miles above Oporto, whilst the brigade uf guards 
was directed to cross the river at the suburb of 
Villanova, and the main body, under Wellesley’s 
own eye, was to attempt a passage in the centre, 
by means of any boats that they could find, just 
above the town. These movements were exe- 
cuted with rare rapidity and precision ; and part 
of the British troops entered into the city, charg- 
ing the French through the streets Soult in- 
stantly ordered a retreat, which was effected in 
the utmost confusion; he left behind his sick and 
wounded and many prisoners, besides artillery 
and ammunition. 

Thus the fair city of Oporto was left in posses- 
sion of the Brtiwh. The passage of the wide 
and rapid Douro, effected in broad day, with most 
defective means of transport, and in presence of a 
French marshal, at the head of 10,000 veterans, 
has been considered one of Wellington's finest 
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achievements. He had lost only twenty-three 
killed and ninety-eight wounded. Soult’s loss was 
very large, and the sick and wounded he left in 
Oporto amounted to 700. On taking possession of 
Oporto, General Wellesley issued a very necessary 
proclamation, strictly enjoining the inhabitants 
te respect the French wounded and prisoners. 


On the evening of the 16th of May, Soult was ' 
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Arthur, who cut up his rear-guard and took some 
prisoners. “We should have had the whole of 
Soult’s rear-guard,” says Sir Arthur, “if we had 
but had half an hour more day-light. . He 
has lost everything—cannon, ammunition, bag- 
gage, military chest; and his retreat 1s, in every 
respect, even in weather, a pendani for the re- 
treat of Coruna.” Thus speedily was Sir John 
Moore avenged on the French marshal who had 
pursued him. Soult, like Moore, had to retire 
through a mountainous country he left the road 
strewed with dead horses and mules, and with the 
bodies of French soldiers, who were put to death 
by the peasantry before the advanced guard of 
the British could come up and save them. The 
French, by their own conduct, had provoked ths 
merciless retaliation. The same horrible scenes 
occurred in all the subsequent retrograde move- 
ments of the French the blessed fountains of 
mercy were dried up in the invaders and in the 
invaded. With troops that carried with them 
over the roughest roads artillery, baggage, and 
full equipments, Sir Arthur could not hope to 
come up with Soult with an army that had light- 
ened itself by throwing away everything, and that 
depended for its provisions on plunder. He 
stopped his pursuit at Montalegre, a few leagues 
from the frontier of Spam, across which the 
French fied in irremediable disorder—in a state 
so crippled that they could do no harm, and might 
have been destroyed by Romana, if that general 
had had any force at all But Romana, who 
ought to have met Soult on 
the borders of Galicia, was 
again “ nowhere ” 

The advanced guard of the 
British army entered Spain 
by Zarza-la-Mayor,on the 2d 
of July; and on the 8th Sir 
Arthur's head-quarters were 
at Plasencia The history 
of these Spanish campaigns 
does notadmiut of abridgment 
We can do little more than 
name the principal battles 
which were fought. Sir 
Arthur immediately found, 
as Sir John Moore had done, 
that the Spanish generals 
were never to be depended 
upon—that provisions and forage were rarely to 
be procured. Sir Rohert Wilson was detached 
with the Lusitanian Legion, some Portuguese Ca- 
gadores, and two Spanish battalions in the direc- 
tion of Madrid; and notwithstanding the immen- 
sity of the French force which might have been 
brought upon him, Sir Robert, by wonderful 
marches, succeeded in getting in Marshal Victor's 


overtaken on the road near Salamende by Sir ; rear, and in reaching Escalona, which is only eight 
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from the Spanish capital. These move- 
ments terrified Joseph, and gave great encourage- 
ment to theSpanish guerillas. On the 22d of July, 
the combined armies of Sir Arthur Wellesley and 
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Cuesta attacked Victor's outposts at Talavera, and 
drove them im. On the 23d the British columns 
were again formed for the attack of the French 
position, as Sir Arthur wished to beat Victor be- 
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Oporto, showing the Bridge of Boata, and Troops crossing the Douro, ‘1809 —From a drawing by Henry Smith, Esy 


fore he should be joined by Sebastiani, who was 
coming up from La Mancha, but old Cuesta was 
whimsical and perverse, and would not fight that 
day. At the midnight hour Marshal Victor re- 
treated, n order to form the junction with Sebas- 
tiani. When Sir Arthur halted the British troops 
at Talavera, Cuesta seemed all of a sudden to be 
invaded by an irrepressible eneigy and activity , 
and, with remarkable arrogance, he singly dashed 
forward im pursuit of the French. He was 
soundly beaten at Torrijos on the 26th by Victor's 
rear-guard. Having been joined not only by Se- 
bastiani, but also by King Joseph and Marshal 
Jourdan, who brought with them the guards and 
the garrison of Madrid, Victor retraced his steps 
and on the 27th attacked two advanced British 
brigades, which fell steadily back across the plain 
into their assigned positions in the line. This 
was about two o’clock in the afternoon; but the 
terrible battle of Talavera did not begin in 
earnest until 1t was dark—a darkness ulumi- 
nated only by the flames from the cannon’s mouth 
and the blaze of musketry. On the morning of 
the 28th, the battle was renewed by a desperate 
attempt on the part of the French to gain posses- 
sion of the height on which the Bntish left was 
posted, but the two strong columns that were 
thrown against it for this purpose were driven 
back ward down the steeps witha terrible slaughter. 
After a long pause the enemy resumed their at- 
tacks at noon, which extended over the British 
left and centre ; but in every quarter their desper- 
ate onsets were met, resisted, and bafiled, cefly 
by charges of the bayonet. 

In the end the French were thoroughly dis- 
comfited. The British, reduced to less than 
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14,000 men, and exhausted by fatigue, were un- 
able to pursue the enemy, and Cuesta’s Spamards, 
who had scarcely been engaged at all, were in- 
capable of making any evolution. The comhat, 
which began at night, was not decided until the 
following evening. Talavera was a double battle 
Out of the 50,000 men, which they had on the 
field at the beginning of the combat, the French 
had lost 7000 in killed and wounded, an 1mmense 
number of officers and two generals being ameng 
the killed. Out of the less than 20.000 British, 
857 had been killed and 3913 wounded , 653 were 
reported missing, and two general officers, Major- 
general Mackenzie and Brigadier-general Lang- 
worth, were among the slain The French alao 
lost a considerable number of men as prisoners, 
and as they retired they left im the hands of the 
Enghsh seventeen pieces of artillery, with tum- 
brils and ammunition complete Except at Al 
buera, the French never again fought so well 
throughout the rest of this war; and yet France 
confessed, in a hurried night-retreat, that she had 
been beaten and humiliated — 
‘* Far from the field where late she fought — 
The tents where late she lay— 
With rapid step and humbled thought, 
All mght she holds her way , 
Leaving to Britain's conquering sons 
Standards rent and ponderous guns, 
The trophnes of the fray , 
The weak, the wounded, and the slain, 
The triumph of the battle-plam, 
The glory of the day ”? 


t Battles of Talavera, a poem General Sarrazn, who, hke » 
good Frenchman, does not hke to confess too much, confessce 
that “‘the bloody day (a sanglante journée) of Talavera had 
spread terror in the French army (ava repandu l'effro: dans 
Parmee Frangaise) ' 
348-—50 
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In the course of the 29th of July, General 
Robert Craufurd reached Sir Arthur Wellesley’s 
camp from Lisbon, with the 43d, 52d, and 95th 
(rifles). The reinforcement altogether amounted 
to nearly 3000 men. This was the hght brigade, 
which was ever after in advance during the 
peninsular campaigns, and which acquired muli- 
tary celebrity for its gallantry and quickness of 
movement.’ But army upon army was gathering 
round the British. On the evening of the 3d of 
August,Sir Arthur learned at Oropesa that Soult’s 
advanced posts were at Navalmoral, and conse- 
quently between him and the bridge of Almaraz, 
on the Tagus, thus cutting the line of communi- 
cation with Portugal. The English general was 
now placed between the mountains and the Tagus, 
with a French army advancing upon each flank, 
and with his retreat by the bmdge at Almaraz 
completely cut off. After the experience he had 
had of Cuesta and the Spanish army, he could 
not rely upon them in an open field of battle, and 
he could not, with 17,000 British, fatigued and 
famishing, hope to fight successively two French 
armies, each nearly three times stronger than his 
own. But there was still one—and only one— 
line of retreat left open to the British ; for, a httle 
below Talavera, the Tagus was crossed by the 
bridge of Arzobispo; and by this route, and by 
this bridge, Sir Arthur determined to retire im- 
mediately, before the enemy should have time to 
intercept him It was a blessing that the Span- 
1ards, who generally destroyed what they ought 
to have left standing, and left standing what they 
ought to have destroyed, had not blown up the 
bridge' The 2000 wounded, the artillery, the 
stores, were all carried safely over the Tagus, 
before evening the general took up an excellent 
position behind the nght bank of that river ; and 
then the British army was safe* 

1 André Vieusseux, Meldary Life of the Duke of Wellington 
The author of this admirable brief, and correct compendium, 
served for some time mn the Peninsula with the hght brigade 

2 It was Wellington's great merit that he discovered from the 
outeet that more than one sort of genius and of good luck was 
necessary 1n wrestling with Napoleon Continental Europe had 
thrice entered the ring, and 1t had thrice received a fall, nor 
did 1t seem to have profited by the lesson Numbers, courage, 
and discipline had not inclined the balance in its favour The 
finest armies had been beaten, and the most renowned com- 
manders had shown their inability to match him 

“* It will be readily admitted that the great contmental powers 
were endowed with resolution and patriotism , they were governed 
by statesmen of consummate ability, but they wanted a general 

They assumed the offensive as a matter of course, as if a 
beaten and demoralized army could face un equal terms an army 
flushed by victory It was thus that Austria, in seeking to 
avenge Marengo, found Ulm and Austerlitz Prusma, aiming 
at a great victory to wipe out Austerlitz, found Jena and Auer- 
stadt Russa, seeking to gain a great victory after Jens, found 
Bylau and Friedland It was thus, again, that Austna once 
more entored the hata, 1n 1800, with a superb army, after having 
voted a levy en masee that brought all her able-bodied male 
population to the field of battle, she assumed the offensive on 
= Ear ae this superhuman effort led her to Ratisbon and 

agram. 
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By the 2d of September, Sir Arthur had his 
head-quarters at Badajoz, close on the frontiers 
of Portugal; and in a day or two a part of his 
army was sent across the frontier, and his sick 
and wounded were conveyed to the strongly forti- 
fied Portuguese town of Elvas, 

Soult’s army now went into cantonments in 
Estremadura and Leon, near the borders of Por- 
tugal, Joseph Bonaparte had got back to Madrid 
as s00n as 1t had been possible or safe to do 80; 
French moveable columns, not unlike the infernal 
columns which had formerly traversed the Vendée, 
now traversed various parts of Spam; the irre- 
gular guerilla warfare was carried on in many 
distant provinces and districts; some towns on 
the eastern coast, in Catalonia and Valencia, 
were taken by the French, while others held out, 
costing the besiegers an enormous sacrifice of life, , 
but, from the middle of August till the middle of 
November, no actions took place in the field, of 
any importance, on the part of any of the scat- 
tered Spanish armies ; nor was the repose of the 
British forces very materially interrupted until 
the month of May, 1810. But, on the 19th of 
November, the army of Andalusia—the largest 
that the junta had hitherto sent into the field— 
was destroyed by Mortier and Sebastiani in the 
battle of Ocafia; and this defeat drew after it the 
destruction of the army of the Duque del Parque, 
at Alba de Tormes, on the 28th of November. 
These reverses were entirely owing to the ignor- 
ance, presumption, and mismanagement of the 
Spanish generals. 

On the 4th of September, almost as soon as the 
news of his remarkable battle reached England, 
Sir Arthur was raised to the peerage with the 
titles of Baron Douro of Wellesley and Viscount 
Wellington of Talavera. He had now placed his 
army in cantonments on the line of the Guadiana, 

** Amid this whirlwind of victories, one man alone scanned 
the situation with a steady eye, and measured the whole depth 
of the chasm Wellington was aware that fortune conld not 
change sides at a leap, and that 1t was only after repeated trails 
that you could win her favours He saw at once that Napoleon 
was not to be beaten 2 la Napoléon—with Ins own weapons, that 
1t was folly to stake allon one cast of the die, and to beard his 
colossal antagonist 1n his own stronghold , and that, before ac- 
quiring the art of galing great victories, 1t was necessary to 
begim by learning to avoid defeats, and for a time to decline all 
engagements This idea, simple enough in good sooth, was, as 
matters stood, a flash of genius Moen of the greatest ability 
both m theory and practice, 1n the cabinet and on the field, had 
groped about that idea for fifteen years without grasping 1t 
All that Wellngton did, said, and thought, from the first day 
that he held the supreme command, shows that he was under 
the sway of this master idea; that he had a clearly defined sys- 
tem , that he had chalked out for himself a course to follow, and 
that he adhered to it with all the stubborn tenacity of his race. 
After the campaign of Talavera, he renounced all direct 00- 
operation and association with the Spanish army On that oo 
casion he had marched and fought a battle against seat a ae 
and notwithstanding his victory he was obhged to fall back 
Thereupon he declared that he should never be caught doing the 
like again "—The Duke of Wellungton, hs Character, ée , by Jules 
Maurel, p 82 
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to cover Portugal from Soult, who had established 
himself in Leon and Estremadura. 

The declaration of war by Austma against 
France—which would not have been made at that 
moment without English encouragement and pro- 
mises of aid—bound our government to attempt 
two great diversions in two very opposite parts of 
Europe—in Holland and in the south of Italy— 
and this in addition to the war we were carrying 
on in the Spanish peninsula, which gave occu- 
pation to 200,000 French From the beginning 
of the month of May preparations were made for 
fitting out one of the greatest armaments that 
had ever issued from the ports of Great Britain ; 
and by the end of July an army of 40,000 men 
was collected, and a fleet of thirty-seven sail of 
the line, two fifty-gun ships, three of forty-four 
guns, twenty-three frigates, thirty-one ship and 
brig sloops, five bomb-vessels, twenty-three gun- 
brigs, and about 120 sail of hired cutters, tenders, 
gunboats, &c.—in all 245 vessels of war—accom- 
panied by about 400 sail of transports, was ready 
to convey, and co-operate with the army. Un- 
fortunately the destination of this mighty ar- 
mament could not possibly be concealed from 
the French, or from any other people that knew 
what was, and had long been in progress on the 
Scheldt Not even Nelson and Trafalgar had 
made Bonaparte despair of disputing the sove- 
reignty of the seas and invading England Ever 
since the spring of 1807 formidable naval pre- 
parations had been carried on by France in those 
waters, and by the spring of the present year 
ten seventy-four gun ships were at anchor near 
the Calot Sand, nine ships of the line were on 
the stocks at Antwerp, most of them ready to be 
launched, and at the same place the keels of 
nineteen ships of war, large and small, were 
laid, while on the stocks at Flushing there were 
one seventy-four and three smaller vessels. Be- 
sides these there were, at Flushing, at Antwerp, 
and in the Texel, several sail of the line actually 
ready for sea Ministers made an unfortunate 
selection of commanders for this expedition the 
Earl of Chatham, to whom they gave the supreme 
command of the land forces, had scarcely any- 
thing to recommend him, except his bemg an 
amiable man, and connected with great men, 
and as for Rear-admiral Sir Richard John 
Strachan, 1t would be committing an injustice to 
the navy not to say that there were fifty officers, 
even among those who had the requisites of 
professional rank or grade, fitter than he for the 
command of the fleet. 

On the 28th of July the grand armada—for 
such it might be called—set sail from the Downs 
In the course of the following day, 1t was nearly 
all collected on the Dutch coast; and then began 
the differences of opinion between the land and 
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sea commanders, and the discovery that the fleet 

was not sufficiently provided with boats for 
landing the troops, ordnance, &c. The wiser 
part of the officers were for going on to Antwerp 
at once (Antwerp was not forty-five miles dis- 
tant), to try a coup de main before the place 
should be put 1 a full state of defence , but the 
less wise were for beginning with Flushing; and 
this last opimion prevailed. Flushing, whose 
importance, as compared with Antwerp, was as 
ten to a thousand, was invested on the lst or 2d 
of August , but so slow were our incapable com- 
manders that nearly a fortnight elapsed before 
they got their batteries all ready, and commenced 
their bombardment in earnest. They began to 
bombard hotly on the 13th, and on the 15th, 
General Mounet, who commanded the garrison 
of Flushing, requested a suspension of hostilities 

On the following evening the articles of camtu- 
lation were signed ; and the garnson, amounting 
to about 6000 men, laid down their arms m front 
of the place The ships that were afloat had fled 
at the approach of the English , those that were 
on the stocks, or in dock, weresecured The re- 
duction of Flushing was the virtual termimation 
of the campaign. On the 21st, and not sooner, 
the fate Lord Chatham removed his head-quarters 
from Flushing to Veere, and on the 23d he 
went to Ter Goes, on the contiguous island of 
South Beveland, and talked solemnly of going 
to Antwerp. But before he could get there he 
must reduce Lillo and Luiefkenshoeck, places 
strong of old, and of late years made much 
stronger. A great many battenes had been 
erected during the fortmght and more that he 
had been pottering at Flushing And while he 
paused and pondered for nearly another fort- 
night, Marshal Bernadotte arrived at Antwerp, 
and from 40,000 to 50,000 regular troops, French, 
Dutch, and Germans, were collected in that 
neighbourhood, together with hosts of militia 
both from Belgium and from Holland. Add to 
all this, that 10,000 of the British troops had 
been left behind to keep possession of the island 
of Walcheren ; that 3000 were on the sick hist, 
that nearly all the provisions brought from Eng- 
land were eaten up; that the country we had 
seized could supply next to nothiug and we 
need not be surprised that a council of war, called 
together by the Earl of Chatham, on the 27th of 
August, should be decidedly of opmmion “that it 
was not advisable to undertake further opera- 
tions” 

By the 4th of September every part of Zealand 
was evacuated by the English, except the island 
of Walcheren. On the 14th of September, Earl 
Chatham embarked for England with the greater 
part of the army, leaving Sir Eyre Coote to hold 
the command of the remainder, and to keep 
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possession of Walcheren, for the purpose of 
blocking up the Scheldt, stopping the egress of 
the Batavo-Gallic fleet, and keeping open an 
inlet for the trade of Great Britain into Holland' 
Before the Earl of Chatham took his final de- 
parture, 8000 men were on the sick list. And 
he had not been gone long when all the force he 
had left under Sir Eyre Coote began to disappear 
with alarming rapidity in the hospitals or in 
the grave England considered herself bound to 
retain possession, so long as it could be of any 
use to our unlucky ally, and the Emperor of 
Austria solicited us to continue our operations 
in Holland down to the moment, and apparently 
even past the time, when, beaten again, and 
again losing all heart, he prostrated himself at 
his conqueror’s feet Dearly as it cost us, our 
occupation of Walcheren cost Bonaparte many 
exertions as well as anxieties But at last, on 
the 13th of November, which was a month all 
but two days after the Emperor Francis had 
signed his degrading treaty of peace with the 
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seemed more imminent on this point or oni that, 
and to keep on the shores of the Mediterranean 
and Adriatic both French and Italian troops 
which would otherwise have been employed 
against the Austrians in Upper Italy, and in the 
Tyrol or the Illyrian provinces. It is true that. 
with all these stoppages Bonaparte contrived to 
beat the Emperor Francis, but his work would 
have been much easier and more speedy if even 
this our Italian diversion had not been made. 
The crowned dragooner had signalized his. 
accession to the Neapolitan Bourbon throne, on 
his arrival at Naples, by recovering from the 
English possession of the isle of Capri. Murat 
also recovered almost immediately several places 
in Calabria, and among them, the rock, town, 
and castle of Scylla, which in the course of two 
years had changed masters three or four times 
But 1t was easier to take old castles and irregu- 
larly fortified towns than to subdue the fierce 
spirit of the Calabman people Bands of insur- 
gents—all called by the French brigands or ban- 


Emperor Napoleon in Vienna, his capital, orders | dittia—still kept the field, or lurked in the moun- 


were despatched to Lieutenant-general Don, who 
had succeeded Sir Eyre Coote in the command, 
to evacuate Flushing, and take such measures as 
he might judge most effective for the destruction 
of the basin and of the naval defences of the 
island. The piers of the fiood-gate of the basin 
at Flushing were blown up with gunpowder ; 
the strong and costly pile-work on the east side 
was destroyed, the arsenal and magazines in 
Bonaparte’s new dockyard were burned; but 
very httle was done to damage the land forti- 
fications of the place, lest the houses and pro- 
perty of the townspeople should be injured by 
the explosion The 6000 pmsoners who sur- 
rendered in Flushing had been shipped off for 
England long ago The ships on the stocks were 
destroyed ; but one fine new frigate was brought 
away, as were also the timbers of a seventy-four, 
which, being put together at Woolwich, produced 
in 1812 a good ship, which was called the 
Chatham, to preserve, we suppose, the memory 
of that earl’s Waicheren exploits. These things 
and the fever were about all we brought back 
from this expedition, which cost us many thou- 
sands of lives and many millions of money 

Our diversion on the side of Italy cost no such 
enormous sacrifices, and yet it too was attended 
with some advantages to our allies ; for 1t tended 
to deprive Bonaparte of the services on the 
Danube of his most brilliant and best cavalry 
general, his brother-in-law, Joachim Murat, by 
virtue of Bayonne decrees now King of Naples. 
Our movements, moreover, along the whole ex- 
tent of the Neapolitan coasts obliged Murat to 
reinforce his army in Calabria, to wear it out with 
long marches hither and thither, as the danger 


tains and among the forests As soon as one 
redoubtable chief was captured or killed, another 
sprang up to supply his place and avenge his 
fall. When the new war im Germany became 
known, and when intelligence reached the south- 
ern extremity of the peninsula, that the Austrians 
had beaten Eugene Beauharnais in the north of 
Italy, and had compelled the French to retire 
behind the Adige, the Calabrians were highly 
excited, and hoped that their deliverance was at 
hand 

On the 11th of June, Sir John Stuart, the 
hero of Maida, and now commander-in-chief of 
our forces in Sicily, embarked with 15,000 
British troops. On the 13th, his appearance 
induced the enemy to abandon the greater part 
of their posts along the shore of Calabria Ulte- 
riore, and the posts and works upon the line 
opposite to Messina, from which the French had 
long been threatening Sicily with invasion, were 
seized and destroyed by Laeutenant-colonel Smith 
Arms and ammunition were landed, and sent up 
the country for the use of the insurgents, who 
took possession of some of the mountain passes, 
where they did great mischief to Murat’s army, 
and who recovered several towns in the interior 
of the country, where they took sanguinary 
vengeance on the French, and their partizans 
and abettors Two smaller expeditions, issuing 
from the port of Messina, landed 400 or 500 
Sicilian soldiers and Calabrian refugees in the 
Gulf of Gioia, and 2000 or 3000 soldiers, regular 
and irregular, between Reggio and Palmi. A 
portion of these forces, assisted by a few of our 
troops, undertook the siege of Scylla; the rest 
carried on a loose guerilla warfare, which cost 
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Murat rather dear. At the same time flotillas of 
English and Sicilian gun-boats and other armed 
vessels ran along and scoured all the coasts of 
Calabria from the promontory of Scylla to the 
edge of the Gulf of Salerno, and from Reggio to 
the head of the Gulf of Taranto, operating sim- 
ultaneously in the Tyrrhenian and in the Ioman 
Seas, threatening a dozen places in one day, 
capturing or destroying many of these places, 
making the French generals hurry now hither 
now thither, and spreading consternation in every 
town and station on both sea- 
boards. 

In the meanwhile Sir John 
Stuart, having been joined 
bysome Sicilian forces, which 
embarked at Palermo, nom1- 
nally under the command of 
King Ferdinand’s second son, 
Don Leopold, Prince of Sa- 
lerno, had made straight for 
the Bay of Naples, to menace 
the capital, and seize some of 
the islands in its immedi- 
ate neighbourhood. Nothing + 
would have been more easy 
than to bombard Naples and 
batter 1t to pieces, nor would 
it have been a work of great 
difficulty with 15,000 British 
troops to have landed and 
driven Murat out of that city, 
for he had only some 11,000 or 12,000 regular 
troops collected there, and of these the greater 
part were Neapolitans, whose discipline was 1n- 
complete, and whose fidelity and courage were 
both exceedingly doultful But to destroy the 
city under the eye of the son of the old king 
would have been a particularly revolting act, and 
though 15,000 British troops might have taken, 
they could not have kept Naples in the case of 
the French beating the Austrians in Upper Italy, 
and several weeks before the arrival of our arma- 
ment at Cape Miseno, the Archduke John, though 
not beaten by the French, had been compelled, 
by the reverses of the Austrian armies in other 
quarters, to abandon Upper Italy altogether. 
Besides, Sir John Stuart’s plan was merely to 
create and keep up an alarm, and “to make such 
& movement, as, although 1t should produce no 
issue of achievement to ourselves, might stil 
operate a diversion in favour of our Austrian 
alhes.” And a considerable body of troops, 
which Murat had recently detached from Naples 
as a reinforcement to Eugene Beauharnais, as 

well as alinost the whole of a corps of 6000 men 
which he had sent into the Roman States to 
complete the seizure of the Papal domunions, 
which his brother-in-law, Napoleon, had ordered, 
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were precipitately recalled on the first appearance 
of our armament on the coast. On the 25th of 
June, 2300 men, including some Sicilian hght 
infantry, a regiment of Corsican rangers, and a 
detachment of Calabrian Free Corps, were landed 
under the command of Major-general Macfarlane, 
mm the island of Ischia. A chain of batteries, 
which the French had erected to fortify every 
accessible part of the shore, was easily turned; 
and then the batteries were successively aban- 
doned. The castle, which 1s situated on the 





THE CasTLE OF IstHia —brom a drawing by H Bibby 


summit of a steep detached rock, surrendered 
upon terms of capitulation. Thesmall butthickly- 
peopled island of Procida, close to Ischia, sur- 
rendered at the first summons, and this event 
contributed to the almost entire capture or de- 
struction of a very large flotilla of heavy gun- 
boats The two islands thus captured, with 
hardly any loss, are among the most beautiful 
and productive of all the islands that he close in 
to the coast of Italy But no permanent occu- 
pation had ever been contemplated , and, as it 
became evident that no diversion of ours could 
save Austria from her fate, Sir John Stuart 
dismantled the castles of Ischia and Procida, 
destroyed the batteries and all the other works, 
re-embarked his troops, and returned to Sieily. 
While the French were alarmed, and fully oc- 
cupied in the south of Italy, Admiral Lord Col- 
hngwood, who still retained the command-in-chief 
of our Mediterranean fleet—wearing out in hard 
service the last days of an honourable and most 
valuable hfe—recommended General Sir John 
Stuart to send an expedition against the islands 
of Zante, Corfu, and Cephalonia, which he oppo- 
site to the Neapolitan coast, at the mouth of the 
Adriatic, and which, partly by force, and partly 
by an amicable understanding with the Czar 
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Alexander, had been seized and occupied by the 
French, who were also looking forward to con- 
quests or occupations in the Morea, and in other 
parts of continental Greece. The expedition was 
undertaken with such secrecy that none of the 
people knew whither they were going. It was 
very successful On the 2d of October the French 
commandant surrendered to Brigadier-general 
Oswald not only the whole of the island of Zante, 
but also the islands of Cephalonia, Ithaca, and 
Cerigo The island of Santa Maura was reduced 
in the month of April, 1810 , but Corfu remained 
im the hands of the French until the downfal of 
Bonaparte 1n 1814 

Our government had not even yet recovered 
from its delusion about the value of countless 
sugar-islands and West Indian colonies, nor 
opened its eyes to the sacrifice of capital and of 
human life contingent on these conquests and oc- 
cupations In 1807 we had taken the Danish 
West India islands of St. Thomas, St. John, and 
St Croix, mm 1808 we had captured the French 
West India islands of Mariegalante and Deseada, 
and in the course of the present year we took pos- 
session of the French West India colonies of 
Cayenne and Martinique, as well as of a part of 
Spanish San Domingo, of which the French had 
gained possession These petty, insecure, and 
costly conquests were also extended to the Afri- 
can coast, where we took Senegal from the French 

Austria had made astonishing exertions, and 
raised her armies to more than 400,000 men 
The Archduke Charles commanded the army of 
Germany, the Archduke John the army of Italy. 
Bonaparte, by one of his rapid and skilful man- 
ceuvres, broke the line of the Austrmans, gained 
the battle of Eckmuhl, and obliged the Arch- 
duke Charles to retire nto Bohemia. On the 12th 
of May the French entered Vienna. The Arch- 
duke Charles now collected his army on the left 
bank of the Danube . Bonaparte crossed the river 
to attack him, and the great battle of Aspern took 
place on the 21st of May. The battle remained 
undecided, but on the following day it was re- 
newed with fury. on both sides, when, in the 
midst of the action, Bonaparte was informed that 
the bridge in his rear, which communicated with 
the right bank of the Danube, had been carried 
off by a flood Upon this he ordered a retreat, 
and withdrew his army into the island of Lobau, 
im the middle of the Danube. The loss of the 
French in killed and wounded was very great : 
Marshal Lannes, Duke of Montebello, finished 
his earthly career at Aspern; Generals Espagne 
and Saint Hilaire were also among the slain ; and 
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an immense number of field-officers perished on’ 
the field or died of their wounds on the isle of 
Lobau. The visible discouragement of the men 
was good evidence that Aspern had in fact been a 
defeat to the French Bonaparte remamed six 
weeks cooped up on the island of Lobau. Hav- 
ing re-established the bridge, and received rein- 
forcements, he once more crossed over to the 
left bank of the Danube, and fought the battle 
of Wagram (6th of July), un which he defeated 
the Austrians the loss on both sides was tre- 
mendous, Still the Austrian army was not de- 
stroyed or dispersed, and the Archduke Charles 
was for continuing the struggle Other counsels, 
however, prevailed, and an armistice was con- 
cluded at Znaym, and this led to the peace of 
Schonbrunn, which was not signed, however, 
till the 14th of October. Napoleon had enter- 
tained some idea of dismembering the Austrian 
empire, he had even addressed an invitation to 
the Hungarians to form an independent king- 
dom under a native ruler; but this address pro- 
duced no effect Germany began to be agitated 
by a spirit of popular resistance against him ; 
bands of partizans under Schill, the Duke of 
Brunswick, and others, had appeared, the Ty- 
rol was still in arms, and he was not quite sue 
of Russia The war m Spain continued with 
dubious success, and the English had landed 
at Flushing He thought best, therefore, to 
grant peace to Austria on moderate conditions 


| Austria ceded Trieste, Carniola, and part of 


Croatia, Salzburg, Cracow, and Western Galicia, 
and several other districts, to the amount of 
about 2,500,000 inhabitants The brave Tyro- 
lese were abandoned to their fate. Hofer and 
others of their chiefs were seized by the French, 
taken to Mantua, and there shot The Austrians, 
moreover, were bound to pay into the French 
exchequer, as expenses of war, 75,000,000 francs. 

It was from the palace of Schonbrunn in Vienna 
that Bonaparte aimed his last thunderbolt at 
the head of the pope. In May, 1808, he had 
annexed, for ever, the best part of the Papal 
dominions to the mock kingdom of Italy; and 
hisown generals and the Roman revolutionary 
party—about the most savage, atheistical, and in- 
tolerant of all the reformers of that day—had con- 
stituted Pius VII. a prisoner in the Vatican. At 
midnight the palace was surrounded by French 
troops and gendarmes; the walls were scaled, 
the inner doors were broken open ; and between 
two and three o'clock on the morning of the 6th 
of July, the aged pontiff was seized and carried 
off a prisoner to France. 
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- -| the Continent, the disastrous issue 
of the Austian war, together with 
sundry other causes, produced vio- 
lent dissensions in the British min- 
istry 1 a part of which there had 
never been much harmony It 1s a capital de- 
fect wn the construction of our cabinet, which 
confides the direction of war not to one, but to 
two munisters. the secretary of state for foreign 
affairs having nearly as much authority over 
generals in the field as the secretary at-war 
There had long been a jealousy, or a strong d1- 
vergency of opinion, between Mr Canning, the 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, and Lord 
Castlereagh, the secretary-at-war. What one 
proposed 1n the cabinet the other almost invari- 
ably condemned , and each was constantly com- 
plaining of an invasion of his official authonty 
by the other. On the 21st ot September, when 
the country was resounding with outcries against 
the Walcheren expedition, the management of 
which was said to be disapproved of by the secre- 
tary for foreign affairs, a duel was fought be- 
tween him and Lord Castlereagh. Mr. Canning 
was wounded below the thigh-bone, and Lord 
Castlereagh had a narrow escape. The two minis- 
ters had sent in theirresignations before they went 
to Putney Heath. The Duke of Portland, the head 
of the cabinet (who was not altogether blameless 





as to the causes which had led to the quarrel), 
also resigned, and died a few days thereafter. 

The ministers that 1emaimed in office after 
these thiee resignations—with Lord Liverpool, 
the only remaiing secretary of state, who had 
for some time to perform the duty of the home 
office, the foreign office, and the war office—were 
reduced almost to despair, scarcely knowing 
where to look for a new head and for two new 
colleagues Their situation appeared at first so 
forlorn, that (on the 23d of September) official 
letters were addressed to Earl Grey, the now 
leader of the Foxite Whigs, and to Lord Gren- 
ville, forming them that his majesty had au- 
thorized Lord Liverpool and Mr Perceval to 
communicate with their lordships for the purpose 
of forming an extended and combmed adminis- 
tration To this invitation Earl Grey, who was 
in Northumberland, replied at once that he 
would not enter into any coalition with the minis- 
ters now in place Lord Grenville, who was m 
Cornwall, replied that he would lose no time in re- 
pairing to town, and begged leave to defer all 
observations till his arrival The day after his 
arrival in town he sent an answer conformable 
to that of Earl Grey. 

Great hopes were now entertained by the ad- 
verse party that the ministry would fall to pieces 
altogether. It was said, as on some former oc- 
casions, that high offices and places went a-beg- 
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ging, and that none could be found to accept 
them. The only hope of the ministry now rested 
upon the Marquis Wellesley. Hints were 
thrown out that the marquis would not join 
any administration in which Mr. Canning was 
not included. But the marquis came home 
from Spain, being succeeded in his embassy by 
his brother Henry, and accepted, not the war de- 
partment, which Canning had destined for him, 
but the office of foreign affairs, which Canning 
himself had vacated. Early in December the 
ministerial arrangements were completed, Mr. 
Perceval taking the place of the deceased pre- 
mier, the Duke of Portland, thus uniting in him- 
self, as Mr Pitt and Mr Addington had done 
before him, the offices of first lord of the trea- 
sury and chancellor of the exchequer. The loss 
of the Duke of Portland was little more than 
that of a name, but the loss of the eloquent pen 
and the still more eloquent tongue of Canning— 
the best debater, and on the whole perhaps the 
greatest orator now in parliament—was a most 
serious loss, aud the secession of Mr Huskisson, 
who resigned his seat at the treasury, was also 
felt and regretted. Asif his previous domestic 
employment had particularly qualified him for 
the war department, the Eail of Liverpool was 
transferred fiom the home office to the office 
which Lord Castlereagh had quitted, becoming 
secretary of state for the department of war 
and the colonies, and bemg succeeded in the 
home office by the Hon R Ryder Lord Pal- 
merston became under-secretary-at-war in heu 
of Sir James Pulteney These were all the 
changes that were made.' 
The session opened on the 23d of 
Bree January. The king’s speech was 
again delivered by commission It had cost 
ministers no small pains to draw it up ; for, after 


. ‘6 We have arnved at the end of 1809 The critical moment 


draws nigh Napoleon has just dictated peace to Europe for the 
thirdtime The Continent 1s quiet, and the empire has 1,000,000 
men under arms whom it can launch upon Spain, already 
half-conquered, and on Portugal, defended by 25,000 English 
troops. The Britwh ministry experiences the deepest anxiety 
respecting the wssue of the war and the fate of the army Lord 
Liverpool, in the name of the whole government, consults Wel- 
lington on the propriety of continuing the war , he aske if any- 
thing 1s to be expected from it, and if he will become answer- 
able for the safety of the army that 1s :ntrusted to him These 
were termble questions put at a terrible moment 

“‘The munisters and the general who were thus about to stake 
the fortunes of Englani were only citizens in a free country 
They governed and they fought before the face of a jealous, vio- 
lent, and umplacable opposition, that would not have pardoned 
the slightest check or the most trifling equivocation They were 
acting m broad day hght under the fire of platform and parlia- 
mentary orators, and of the press By no shift could they mask 
a defeat o stretch a victory In bad as well as good fortune 
there was nothing for 1t but to speak the plain truth, whether 
their object was to raise their own reputation or to justafy their 
conduct. Every success claimed a fourfold victory—first, on the 
field of battle; secondly, in the house, thirdly, in the press , and 
fourthly, at the hustings. 
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the battle of Talavera, there were few subjects 
for congratulation. Amendments, strongly con- 
demning the ministerial direction of the whole 
war, and particularly the Walcheren expedition, 
were moved in both houses, but were rejected 
by great majorities. 

By the publication of a libel against the House 
of Commons, and of a passionate and dangerous 
appeal from the authority of parliament to the 
excited people, Sir Francis Burdett incurred the 
displeasure of the house; and on the 5th of 
April it was carned by a majority of thirty-eight 
that he should be committed to the Tower under 
the warrant of the speaker. Sir Francs shut 
himself up in his mansion in Piccadilly, barring 
his doors and windows, and declaring that he 
would yield only to force This led to a lament- 
able popular not, in the course of which two 
men were killed and several more wounded. 
Since the No-Popery riots London had seen no 
such commotion as this, and since the days of 
John Wilkes no such idol as Sir Francis Bur- 
dett The French newspapers announced that it 
was a revolution. But the end of 1t all was that 
the baronet was lodged in the Tower and kept 
there until the prorogation. 

The supplies voted for the year amounted to 
£52,185,000, of which the Insh proportion was 
£6,106,000 The ways and means, which it was 
calculated would leave a surplus of £141,200, 
included a loan of £8,000,000, which was ne- 
gotiated on terms even more moderate than those 
of the preceding year. No new taxes were pro- 
posed ; and a favourable report was made of the 
commerce and general prosperity of the country. 
At the same tune Mr Perceval drew a striking 
picture of the state of commercial affairs in France, 
and of the effects produced by our orders in coun- 
cil. The orders in council had not done all the 


** At this trying moment, and whilst the Bntish ministry was 
asking Wellington what ought to be done, the opposition mn-doors 
was attacking the victor of Talavera with a puerile violence, 
contesting his success and denying his talents, and the city of 
London was addresaing to parbament a petition having for :ts 
object to summon Wellington before a commuiemon of inquiry 
But neither his fmends nor his enemies suspected at that time 
who Wellington was Even England only learned to know him 
late in the day, and there 1s a considerable portion of the British 
people who, up to the present time, remain ignorant of all that 
they owe him 

‘* Wellington answered the ravings of a violent opposition, and 
the vacillation of an uneasy ministry, with the quiet assurance 
of a superior man who knows what he is about, and who  re- 
signed to stand alone in his opinion. ‘You see,’ he asys to the 
Hon J Vilhers, ‘the dash which the common council of the 
city of London have made at me! I act with a sword hanging 
over me, which will fall upon me whatever may be the result of 
affairs here, but they may do what they please , I shall not give 
up the game here as long as it oan be played' ‘I cannot expect 
mercy at their hands,’ he writes to Lord Liverpool, ‘whether 
1 succeed or fail, and if I should fail, they will not inqurre 
whether the failure is owing to my own incapacity, to the 
nameless errors to which we are all Hable, to the faults or mis- 
takes of others to the deficiency of our means, to the serious 
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mischief to the enemy; but Bonaparte’s war 
system, and the working out of his “continental 
system” together, had contributed to destroy 
nearly all foreign trade in France and its de- 
pendencies. 

A scheme for parliamentary reform, brought 
forward by Mr. Brand, was rejected by 234 against 
115. The debate was chiefly remarkable on ac- 
count of the strong opinions pronounced against 
radical reform by the moderate reform party, and 
on account of some very enthusiastic declarations 
in favour of the transatlantic republican system 
The session of parliament terminated on the 21st 
of June. 

At the beginning of the year the aspect of 
affairs in the Peninsula was far from bright In 
the autumn of the preceding year, besides the 
defeats which we have enumerated, the Spaniards 
had sustained several signal overthrows But 
the way in which the Spaniards had defended 
the old walls of Gerona gave better hopes, for, 
though that place had surrendered on the 10th 
of December, 1t had only yielded to famine after 
a six months’ siege though rent with three wide 
breaches, 1t had constantly repulsed its assail- 
ants, and had caused them a termble loss, nor 
did those stanch Spamaids think they were 
starving until they had eaten up all their horses 
and mules 

Towards the close of 1809, Marshal Soult had 
been appointed chief of the staff and principal 
military adviser to King Joseph, in the place of 
Jourdan, who was recalled to Pans It was the 
fate of all these marshals to be dissatisfied with 
the service, and to cause great disappointment 
and dissatisfaction to their emperor, in whose 
bosom, however, these unpleasant feelings con- 
tinued to be mitigated by the opportunity af- 
forded him of saying, ‘ I cannot be everywhere,” 
and of showing to the French people how much 
their glory and success depended upon him per- 
sonally. Soult, however, commenced operations 
with vigour and with a unity of plan Taking 
with him King Joseph, who could scarcely have 
been safe without him, the ablest of the French 
marshals marched upon the Sierra Morena, with 
the determmation of crossing those mountains 
and subduing Andalusia, together with all that 
country of the south which had not yet been 
touched by the French arms 

As usual with them, the fugitive Spanish gene- 
rals and the wandering junta seem to have taken 





difficulties of our mtuation, or to the great power and abihties 
ofourenemy In any of these cases I shall become their victim , 
but Iam not to be alarmed by this addxtional msk, and what- 
ever be the consequences, I shall continue to do my best in this 
country ' 

““He replied to the formidable questions put to him by the 
ministry, by stating that the war was posmble, and that Portu- 
gal was its proper theatre "—-Maurel's Wellington, p 86 
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no thought of what they were leaving behind 
them, provided only it was not comed money. 
As the French advanced from town to town, they 
found and collected large quantities of ordnance 
and military stores, which had come principally 
from England, and which any people but the 
Spaniards would have removed. The citizens of 
Seville had talked highly about defending their 
fine old town , but the city was too vast to be 
converted into a fortress, no preparations had 
been made, the assistance of British troops had 
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been refused by the late junta, and so Soult 
entered Seville, not only without opposition, but 
in a kind of tnumph. For some time the head- 
quarters and the court of King Joseph were 
estabhshed in Seville But Marshal Victor was 
hurried on to Cadiz, in the hope that he might 
make sure of that most important city Al- 
though every man seemed required for the de- 
fence of Portugal, Lord Wellington had previ- 
ously despatched three British and one Portu- 
guese regiment for the defence of Cadiz. Other 
British forces, together with a fragment of the 
Spanish army which had escaped from the field 
of Ocana, were brought down from Gibraltar, 
and other small corps were brought 1n from var1- 
ous places; so that 1t was calculated there were 
18,000 Spanish troops for the defence of Cadiz 
and the Isla de Leon, besides the volunteers of 
the town and the British and Portuguese troops. 
The number of British alone soon amounted to 
6000 men ; and Lieutenant general Graham, one 
of the bravest and best of our officers, was sent 
out from England to take the command of them. 
Both Soult and Joseph came down to the coast; 
and, by the 15th of February, the French army, 
which occupied the neighbourmg country from 
Rota to Chiclana, was estimated at 25,000 men 

The siege or blockade of Cadiz lasted more than 
thirty months, or from the 5th of February, 
1810, to the 12th of August, 1812, when it was 
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finally raised, in consequence of the successive 
advantages gained by Wellington. In strictness 
of language it could neither be called a siege nor 
a blockade ; but it gave constant occupation to 
French forces varying from 25,000 to 15,000 men, 
and it led to no inconsiderable loss in detail. 

The two other corps d’armée which Soult had 
sent to the south-eastern coast encountered but 
few obstacles. Nearly the whole of Andalusia 
was overrun Sebastiani entered Granada with- 
out resistance, and carried the old Moorish town 
of Alhama by storm. But in all the mountains 
which traverse or hem in the great country of 
Andalusia the entire population was in arms, 
causing constant trouble and frequent loss. 

In Catalonia, O’Donnell, the best of the Span- 
ish generals, kept up a more regular system of 
warfare against the French, being assisted by the 
nature of the ground, which was interspersed 
with numerous strong positions, and dotted bya 
good many fortresses, and also by the English 
squadron along the coast, and by the organiza- 
tion and daring spirit of the Catalonian militia, 
known by the name of Somatenes and Migueleta 

But all eyes were now fixed upon Portugal, 
and upon the British army there; for it was 
known that the great effort of the campaign, on 
the part of the French, would be made in that 
direction The peace with Austria had enabled 
Bonaparte to send large reinforcements from 
Germany into Spain. During the winter Junot 
and Drouet had crossed the Pyrenees with two 
fresh corps; they were followed by a part of the 
imperial guards, and 1t was rumoured that the 
emperor himself was coming By the beginning 
of the month of April, Ney, Kellermann, and 
Loison, with about 60,000 men, were in Old Cas- 
tile and Leon, threatening the Portuguese frontier 
in that direction, and, as a prelude, they had 
besieged and taken Astorga, and had made their 
preparations for the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo 
At the same time General Regnier was on the 
borders of Spanish Estremadura with about 
12,000 men, menacing the frontier of Portugal 
on that side. Benaparte, in the honeymoon of 
his marriage with the imperial Austrian, did not 
come, but he sent Marshal Massena, Prince of 
Essling, to take the command of the army in Old 
Castile and Leon. which now assumed the name 
of “the army of Portugal.” Massena had ob- 
tained the name of the “Darling Child of Victory.” 
Massena, from his earliest essays as a comman- 
der in the Maritime Alps and the Apennines, 
had been accustomed to mountain warfare; Mas- 
sena, though with an evident injustice to Soult, 
was considered the greatest general and strate- 
gist, next to Bonaparte himself; so, assuredly, 
with superior forces, Massena could not fail in 
executing his emperor’s commission, which was 
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simply this—to drive the English leopards and 
the sepoy-general into the sea. Massena himself 
had no doubt as to his success; for on quitting 
Paris he had said that he only required three 
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months to replace the eagles of the emperor on 
the walls of Lisbon He arrived at Valladolid 
about the middle of May, and assumed the 
command, not only over the corps of Ney, Keller- 
mann, and Loison, but also over those of Junot 
and Drouet Massena had from 60,000 to 62,000 
men when he first put himself in motion to meet 
Lord Wellington, and he was afterwards rein- 
forced His lordship had only about 24,000 
British troops, and from 28,000 to 30,000 Por- 
tuguese regulars. Early in June, Massena com- 
menced operations in earnest, by wnvesting Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo, close on the Portuguese frontier. 
The Spanish garrison defended itself bravely 
till the 10th of July, when, a practicable breach 
being made, the French entered the place by 
capitulation. As the corps of Marshal Ney came 
thundering on after the fall of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
it came in contact with our light division, which 
was commanded by General Craufurd, a very 
brave and an able man, but somewhat hot-headed 
and self-willed. Instead of falling in quietly 
and easily, as he had been ordered to do, Crau- 
furd, eager for fume, halted repeatedly, and dis- 
puted the ground against a much superior force: 
he finished by effecting his retreat in a masterly 
manner by a bridge across the Coa, by repulsing 
the French in their attempt to follow him, and 
by costing Ney 1000 men in killed and wounded. 
But Craufurd himself suffered considerable loas, 
and Wellington could ill bear any useless reduc- 
tion of his small British force. This fighting, 
however, gave Massena a specimen of the resist- 
ance he was likely to encounter in his march 10 
Lisbon, and it delayed for a day or two some 
of the enemy’s operations. 
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quite so rapidly as he had calculated on doing. 
In the interval General Regnier quitted Spanish 
Estremadura, crossed the Tagus with his whole 
corps, and established himself at Coma and Pla- 
sencia ; and General Hill, making a corresponding 
movement, had also crossed the Tagus to take 
post at Atalaya, from whence he could either be 
joined to Lord Wellington’s army or could be 
thrown again in front of General Regmer At 
last, on the 15th of August, the French broke 
ground before Almeida. This ancient but strongly 
fortified city was defended by a good Portuguese 
garrison, commanded by an English officer, Colo- 
nel Cox, who was prepared for a determined re- 
sistance. Lord Wellington brought his army 
nearer, 80 as to be able to strike a blow if the 
enemy should afford an opportunity The French 
opened their fire on the 26th of August, and on 
the night of the 27th, mm consequence of the ac- 
cidental explosion of a magazine which contained 
nearly all the ammunition, and by which a large 
part of the town and defences were destroyed, 
the governor was obliged to capitulate. Lord 
Wellington was greatly disappointed, for he 
reckoned on the place detaining Massena till the 
rainy season set in. He seemed, however, pro- 
vided for everything, and, strange to say, his 
famed opponent let nearly three weeks elapse 
after the reduction of Almeida before he seri- 
ously moved forward. This strange delay nearly 
brought on the rainy season, which the British 
general wanted, as the swelling rivers and streams, 
and the increasing badness of the roads, must 


greatly retard the march of the French columns, | 
On the 15th of September the great French army , 


began its march down the valley of the Mondego 
for Lisbon. Having called up the corps of Hill 
and Leith, Lord Wellington resolved to give Mas- 
sena a check on “grim Busaco’s iron ridge” The 
French made a fierce attack in the morning of 
the 27th, and were beaten and hurled back from 
the hills with termble loss Massena left upon 
the field of battle 2000 killed (killed chiefly by 
the bayonet), and from 3000 to 4000 wounded, 
besides one general and a few hundred men and 
ofcers prisoners. The loss of the allied army 


did not exceed 1300, of which number 578 were | 


Portuguese—a very convincing proof that the 
men whom Lord Beresford had trained had gone 
well into action. In truth, mixed with British 
troops, the Portuguese had emulated their steadi- 
ness and valour ; and from the date of the battle 
of Busaco, Wellington knew that they were to 
be depended upon. The British general had no 
intention of remaining where he was; his place 
of atrength, his chosen inexpugnable position, in 
which Portugal was to be saved, was not in the 
Serra de Busaco or on the Mondego, but much 
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nearer Lisbon, and thither a good road remained 
open tohim. By the 29th the whole allied army 
was 1n motion ; and on the 30th it was collected 
on the left bank of the Mondego, and began its 
retreat towards the Tagus and the capital. The 
plan of defence which Wellmgton had formed 
and matured was still unbroken and entire, and 
so were his own hopes. He was never so con- 
fident as he was a day or two after he began this 
retreat. Massena followed him in one immense 
column On the 7th of October the French van 
first caught sight of the chain of hills, behind 
which, at the distance of twenty-four mules, lay 
the city of Lisbon, where the marshal had pro- 
mused to replace the imperial eagles. And now 
up, Lanes of Torres Vedras, and show the lion in 
the middle path! 

But those lines were already up, and every- 
thing was prepared to keep the French at bay, 
*¢ As famish’d wolves survey a guarded fold ” 2 
We have mentioned the first conception of this 
grand defensive scheme, which had more or less 
occupied the mind of Wellington ever since the 
campaign of 1808 It had been indispensable to 
conceal the great project, and to mystify the 
French as to 1ts existence , and this had been 
done with astonishing address Even when most 
actively engaged in directing the construction of 
the works, Wellington had the art to make not 
only the enemy, but also the people of the country, 
believe that he mtended nothing serious there; 
and it 1s said that, in order to keep up the illu- 
sion, he sometimes spoke of the plan, even to 
officers of his own army and about his own person, 
as a thing which had flitted through his head, 
but which had been abandoned And even 
when Massena received better formation, he 
remained in the belief that the works thrown up 
were httle more than field-works, which might 
easily be turned or overpowered by his own bat- 
teries, and that so extensive a lne was not de- 
fensible by such a force as the British general 
commanded, but must have several weak points, 
at some one or two of which, a concentrated, sus- 
tained attack, costing perhaps a few thousands 
in killed and wounded, must eventually succeed. 
For a complete notion of the lines of Torres Ve- 
dras® the reader must consult military and scien- 


1 ¢¢ But m the middle path a hon lay!” 
Walter Scott, Vaston of Don Roderwck 

2 Ibid 

3 The “Lanasof Torres Voiires"coumeted =n.a double dhaniol bs 
tified poste—comprehending a vast number of batteries, redou! 
and vannous field-works—erected across the peninsula which inter 
venes between the lower course of the Tagus and the shores of 
the Atlantic The lngh grounds by which the pen:nsula 1s there 
erossed render the locality well suited for defenmve purposes, 
and the natural advantages which 1t possesses were 
under the directions of Wellington, with the most admurable 


mulitary skill 
Of the two lines of defence, the first extended from Alhandra 
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tific booka, and Wellington's own despatches. 
These lines were constructed upon the two serras, 
or ranges of mountains that cross the peninsula 
on the south-eastern extremity of which Lisbon 
is situated. The first line was about twenty-nine, 
and the second twenty-four English miles in 
length. These lines were secured by breast-works, 
abattis, and stone walls with banquettes and 
scarps. Not an opening nor interstice, through 
which a mountain goat could pass, but was 
blocked up or guarded. About 100 redoubts or 
forta, containing altogether more than 600 pieces 
of artillery, were scattered along these lines. 
Within the foremost of these lines Lord Wel- 
lington and the allied army entered on the 8th 
of October, leaving the French van behind them 
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11th, he appears to have been taken by surprise 
at the sight of the lines of Torres Vedras; and 
he employed some days in reconnoitring them 
from one extremity to the other. Not asingle at- 
tempt was ever made to assail any of the works, or 
to penetrate the outer line in any part of its long 
range. Towards the end of October, when the 
privations and the sickness of his exposed army 
were alarmingly on the increase, Massena de- 
tached some of his troops to Castello Branco ; and 
on the 15th of November, he himself began a re- 
trograde movement, for the purpose of withdraw- 
ing his army from the low wet grounds in front 
of Torres Vedras and placing it in cantonments 
for the winter. The French head-quarters were 
soon established at Santarem, where the troops 


in the plam. When Massena came up on the | continued to suffer nearly every possible distress. 





VIEW OF THE LINES oF ToRRES VEDRAS —From & paintiug by W Telbin 


The alhes, with the city and port of Lisbon in | 


their rear, remained, 1n plenty and eomfort, behind 
the impenetrable defences which the genius and 


on the Tagus to the mouth of the nver Zizandre, a length ‘fol- 
lowing the inflections of the hills) of twenty-nine miles The 
second lme, traced at a dustance varying from six to ten milesin 
rear of the first, stretthed from Quintella on the Tagus to the 
mouth of the San Lorenzo nver, twenty-four mules in length 
The several works erected along these lines vaned according as 
the nature of the country rendered more or leas necessary such 
artificial means of defence as would make the passage of a hostile 
army throngh them a difficult “f not an 1mpossible) achievement 
The works were most numerous m those localities where the de- 
fenaive features of the country were least strongly marked The 
Tost conspcucus pomtion along the first line consists m the 
Monte Agraca, the lofty summit of which overtops the adjacent 
country, and from which the works along the entire line were 
visible This mountain was crowned by an ummense redoubt, 
armed with twenty-five guns, round which three smaller works, 
coutaining nineteen guns, were clustered The Tapada, or royal 
park of Mafra, occupied an important place along the second 


Chypre, in front of Mafra, was also covered with redoubts. In 
the apace of ten or twelve miles intervening between the Tapada 


perseverance of their great leader had created for 
them. 
In other quarters of the world our military 


and the pass of Buoellas, the country 18 in great measure filled 
up by the Monte Chique, the head of which 1s 1n the centre of, 
and overtops, all the other mountain masses The narrow and 
rugged defile of Bucellas was strongly defended by redoubts upon 
either side Five roads practicable for guns merced the first line 
of defence — two at Torres Vedras, two at Sobral, one at Alhandra 
Two of these roads unite at the Cabe.a de Montechique, co that 
there were only four points of passage through the second Jine, 
that 1s, at Mafra, Montechique, Bucellas, and Quintella It was 
the aim and scope of the works throughout to bar theee roads, 
and tostrengthen the favourable fighting pomtions between them, 
im case the French army should attempt to force a passage The 
everal works were of a construction requiring the least labour 
compatible with sufficient strength the redoubts were gene- 
rally of a mze to require each from 150 to 250 or 800 men for 
their defence, and were armed, according to the importance of 
their fire. with three, four, five, or six pieces of artillery The 
main works at Torres Vedras (near which were the head-quarters 
of Wellington), Monte Agraca, and elsewhere, were made larger 
and stronger, assuming the character of independent fortresaca, 
and required a much greater number of men for ther defence. 
Of these stupendous lines, the second was the strongest, and 
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operations for the year were of some importance. | When Maria Louisa drove away from the home 


An Indian armament, composed of sepoys and 
E reduced the Isle of Bourbon in the 
month of July ; and, being joined by some British 
troops from the Cape of Good Hope, 1t conquered 
the Isle of France in No- 
vember. By the opening of 
the year 1811 there was not 
left to France a ship on the 
Indian Ocean, or a strip of 
land in either of the Indies. 

An attempt made by 
Murat to invade Sicily in 
the month of September, 
when our cruisers were ab- 
sent, and when there was 
no reliance except on our 
troops, ended in the loss of 
800 men, who surrendered 
to Colonel G. Campbell, and 
of some companies that were 
cut to pieces by the Sicilian 
peasantry Murat kept his 
camp and his army of in- 
vasion behind Reggio and 
Scylla for nearly two years 
longer, but he did not again 
attempt the experiment of 
landing im Sicily 

In Pans “all went merry | 
as a marriage-bell” On his 
return from Vienna at the 
close of the preceding year, 
Bonaparte caused it to be 
intimated to Josephine that 
she must prepare to give up 
the claim of a wife upon 
his imperial majesty, and 
to see a younger and more fitting bride put in 
her place. The divorce and the retiring pen- 
sion of Josephine were things soon settled. On 
the llth of March, 1810, Marshal Berthir, 
acting as proxy for Bonaparte, received in the 
palace of Schonbrunn the hand of the Arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa, the fazrest of the descen- 
dants of the Empress Maria Theresa, and at 
that time little more than eighteen years of age. 








in all respects the most 1mportant The first ne had been origt 
to stem the first shock 


strength, which ultimately became so much augmented by the 
rains that Wellington resolved to abide the attack there perman- 
ently | But not merely in the double chain of works above re- 
ferred to was the genius of the British commander shown With 
admirable prevision, Wellington had prepared a third line of 
Gefence, intended to cover # forced embarkation, had such been 
rendered necessary by the failure of the first and second nes to 
prevent the further advance of the French army This third 
Hine of works extended from Passo d' Arcos on the Tagus to the 
Fortress of Janquera on the sea-coast Here an outward lune, 


THE LUNES OF 


TORRES VEDRAS, 


APPROACHES TO LISSON 


of her fathers, attended by Berthier, Madame 
Murat, and the widow of Lannes, and the other 
French people appointed by Bonaparte, some of 
the populace cried aloud that she was sacrificed. 


te 


xvas) 





to political interests and intrigues and treachery , 
that the Emperor Francis ought never to have 
consented to the sacrifice of his own child, that 
better, far better, would 1t have been to continue 
the war than submit to such a hunnhation ! 

The conqueror, who had annexed 80 large a 
part of Holland to France, had long been carry- 
ing on angry discussions with his brother Louis, 
the nominal king of that country Taunted with 


' constructed mn an openmg of 3000 yards, inclosed an entrenched 
cireur’ which was included Fort San Julian 
camp, within the t of ae aed oe 
protected the embarkation 
of a retreating army, had such protection been required, which, 
ot the case 
ae 18 woll known vveral plan and order of the celebrated ‘“Lanes 
of Torres Vedras"”—works which are justly pronounced *‘ great 
aluke in conception and 1n execution, and of a character more 
keeping with ancient than modern ml:tary labours 
says Napier, never raised, 
these (Bee, for faller details, 
the Peninsula, and aleo an elaborate paper 
Jones, R E , m vol ii. of Papers on Subjects c 
Dutres of the Corps of Royal Engineers, London, 1889 ) 
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charges of ingratitude, and irritated, Louis de- 
clared that, unless a peace were concluded with 
Great Britain, or some important modification 
of the continental system allowed in Holland, 
he would no longer wear that crown, which he 
found he could not wear without being a means 
of completing the ruin of a good, interesting, 
and industrious people. At last, Louis came to 
the determination of resigning his crown in 
favour of his infant son, Napoleon Louis On 
the Ist of July he signed an act of abdication and 
a proclamation to the Dutch people; and then 
fled with his children into Bohemia, to seek an 
asylum in the dominions of the Emperor of 
Austria. Toall this audacity Napoleon replied 
by a decree, dated July 9th, the first article of 
which was—“ Holland 1s re-united to France!” 
Events had occurred in England from which 
greater political changes were expected than ever 
resulted from them. By the non-attendance of 
George III. at the opening and closing of the 
session of parliament, and by other indications, 
it had long been suspected that the king was 
suffering under his old distressing malady. In 
the autumn of the preceding year, 1809, when 
his majesty entered upon the fiftieth year of his 
reign, it was determined to celebrate the anni- 
versary as a grand national jubilee. The gov- 
ernment, under Mr. Perceval, took the lead ; but 
the call was eagerly and unanimously responded 
to by the municipalities of the kmgdom, and by 
other public bodies and societies; and the great 
mass of the population hailed the 25th of October 
with every possible demonstration of loyalty, 
attachment, and respect. It was truly a national 
festival, and a gay and beautiful one, for that 
October month was more than usually fine and 
bright. The jubilee was observed as a holiday 
in every city, town, village, and hamlet ; there was 
illumination and joy throughout the land ; but 
the joy did not reach the interior of the old mon- 
arch’s palace; for grief was there, and sickness, 
and the apprehension of death, and of what was 
worse than death. The king’s mind had been 
over-wrought ahd over-excited by the Austrian 
war, which had then finished so disastrously, and 
by the Walcheren expedition, which was then ter- 
minating in such failure, and, as 1t was thought, 
in such disgrace. The nomination of the Earl of 
Chatham to that command had been completely 
a court nomination; and George ITI. is said to 
have reproached himself now for yielding to his 
own and the queen’s partialities in favour of an 
amiable man who had proved himself to be unfit 
for the command. To an eye predisposed to de- 
spondence the whole aspect of affairs abroad was 
gloomy enough. Other causes of distress and 
agitation of a more private and domestic nature 
existed at the time of the jubilee, or were super- 
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added shortly afterwards (materials of which the 
spirit of faction canght hold, and turned to atro- 
cious uses; but the grief of griefs im the bosom 
of the old king was the declining health of his 
youngest child, his darling daughter, the Princess 
Amelia, who had long been in a very precarious 
state. The king himself had long been suffering 
under a disorder of the eyes, and was now well- 
nigh blind. Inthe summer of 1810 the Princess 
Amelia was removed to Windsor in a state of 
great suffering. Her fond father visited her 
every day. When she felt that her end was ap- 
proaching, the princess ordered a ring to be made, 
inclosing a lock of her hair, with her name on 
the inside, and the words “Remember me when 
Iam gone.” The mournful token was made and 
delivered. The next day when the king came to 
her bedside, and darkling, held out his hand to 
her, the princess put the ring on his finger 
silently. He felt the ring, he understood all that 
it imported, he controlled his agony; but, when 
he had quitted the chamber of death, his intel- 
lect was found to be quite overset. This was on 
the 20th or 21st of October, 1810 The Princess 
Amelia lingered till the 2d of November, but, 
though she missed her father’s daily visit, she 
knew not the sad condition into which her fatal 
present had thrown him. On the 25th of October, 
the anniversary of the king’s accession to the 
throne, it was publicly announced that his ma- 
jesty was again attacked by the mental malady 
under which he had before laboured. Parliament 
met on the Ist of November, and after some ad- 
journments, and examinations of physicians, both 
houses proceeded to regulate the necessary re- 
gency. The debates were long and laborious. 
At last, on the 30th of December, Mr Perceval 
proposed the same limitations and restrictions on 
the powers of the regent as were carried by Pitt 
in 1788. They were contained in five resolutions, 
four of which were forthwith carried, the fifth 
being postponed till the next day. 
aD. 1811 There was no time for keeping 
' * Christmas holidays. On the 2d of 
January the fifth resolution, which concerned the 
eare of his majesty’s person, was settled and car- 
ried, though not as ministers had framed it. The 
five resolutions were then taken up to the lords, 
who passed them all with one trifling alteration. 
The ceremony of installing the Prince of Wales 
as prince-regent took place in Carlton House on 
Wednesday, the 6th of February. Ever since the 
Ist of November, the existing Tory cabinet had 
been universally considered as doomed. It was 
now expected that the regent would throw him- 
self into the arms of his old friends and associates 
of the Whig party; but upon many and weighty 
considerations he declared that he would retain 
his father’s ministry; and his decision was cer- 
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tainly acceptable to the great majority of the 
nation. 

On the 12th of February—six days after the 
installation of the regent—the session of parlia- 
ment was regularly opened, not by the prince in 
person, but by commission. No speech from the 
throne since the beginning of the war had been 
more warlike. In the debates on the address, 
Lord Grenville explicitly declared his conviction 
that it was impossible to expect success in such 
a war—that, im a contest so unequal, the money 
and resources of this country must be expended 
with certain loss. The address, however, was 
carried in both houses without a division, and 
with far less opposition and oratory than might 
have been expected. 

Soon after his installation it was reported that 
the regent intended to restore the Duke of York 
to the office of commander-in-chief of the forces. 
The universal voice of the army said, Re-appoint 
the Duke of York, thus seconding, or even an- 
ticipating the wishes of theregent Accordingly, 
on the 25th of May, the duke’s re-appointment 
was gazetted, and without any outcry. Even the 
opposition newspapers were nearly all mlent on 
the subject. The duke signalized his return to 
the war-office by establishing regimental schools 
on the Bell system. The supplies voted for -the 
year amounted to £56,021,869. Out of this sum 
£20,276,144 were appropriated to the navy, 
£21,269,940 to the army, £5,012,378 to the ord- 
nance, £2,100,000 to subsidies, &c., for Portugal, 
and £400,000 as a subsidy to Sicily. 

Acting at their own discretion, and on their 
own responsibility, our ministers had sent out 
reinforcements and other succours to Lord Wel- 
liungton, at the moment when nothing was settled, 
and when 1t seemed doubtful whether they might 
not be displaced m four-and-twenty hours by 
their opponents, who had certainly induced people 
to believe that their first 1mportant proceeding 
would be the recal of our army from the Penin- 
sula, In many particulars Perceval was not a 
good war-minister, and his cabinet was censur- 
able for delay and indecision, and a proneness to 
adopt half measures; but their manly conduct at 
this critical moment entitles them to the admura- 
tion and gratitude of those who believe that it 
would have been disgraceful and ruinous to aban- 
don the Spaniards and Portuguese, and that the 
only chance, not only for the continent of Europe, 
but also for England herself, lay in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. If the contest in the Peninsula, 
which was draining the life-blood of France, had 
been given up at the beginning of 1811, there 
would have been no Russian war in 1812; the 
Emperor Alexander would have temporized, and 
would have endeavoured to avert hostilities by 
complying with the will of Napoleon. 
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But all the reinforcements which Perceval and 
Lord Liverpool had determined to send at their 
own peri did not exceed 7000 men, and these 
did not arrive until the beginning of March; 
while, m the month of January, Soult moved 
with 20,000 men towards the southern fiontier 
of Portugal, to relieve and co-operate with Mas- 
sena Soult, who had thus begun to move two 
months before Wellington received his reinforce- 
ments, captured the fortress of Olivenga on the 
22d of January, marched forward for Badajoz, 
defeated a Spanish army under General Mendi- 
zabel on the 19th of February, and then, without 
further hinderance, sat down to besiege Badajoz. 
Before Soult could quite complete this operation, 
Massena commenced his retreat, having so wasted 
and eaten up the country that he could no longer 
remain where he was. He evacuated Santarem 
during the night of the 5th of March, and was 
closely followed by Wellington Wherever the 
French attempted to make a stand they were 
beaten, and every day of the retreat added to 
their miseries. On the 21st of March, Massena 
reached Celorico, and re-opened his communica- 
tions with the garmson he had left at Almeida, 
and with the Spanish frontier near Ciudad Rod- 
rigo. At Celorico the headlong retreat of the 
French and the hot pursuit of the allies may pro- 
perly be said to have terminated Every horror 
that could make war hideous had attended this 
dreadful march. The retreat of Massena was 
more disastrous to the French even than Soult's 
retreat of 1809. Finding that Soult could not 
come up, and that he could not maintain himself 
even on the extreme frontier of Portugal any 
longer, Massena, after suffering come further loss 
in an affair at Sabngal, crossed the Agueda into 
Spain on the 6th of April And thus terminated 
the third French invasion of Portugal. Their 
total loss had been immense. including the sick 
and wounded, Lord Wellington calculated it at 
not less than 45,000 men 

The Enghsh and Portuguese army were placed 
in cantonments between the Coa and the Agueda, 
and the blockade of Almeida was commenced. 
Lord Wellington had expected that the Spaniards 
at Badajoz would make a good stand against 
Soult, but there was cowardice and imbecility, 
if not downnght treachery, within those walls, 
and General Imaz surrendered on the 11th of 
March, when Marshal Beresford was preparing 
to move to his rehef After the unexpected full 
of Badajoz, Soult put his troops in motion to 
cross the Guadiana and the southern frontier of 
Portugal , but intelligence reached him from An- 
dalusia which induced him to give up the com- 
mand to Mortier, and to repair with all haste to 
Seville. While Soult had been engaged near the 
Guadiana, General Graham (the late veteran and 
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venerable Lord Lynedoch) had issued from Cadiz 
with the greater part of the British and Portu- 

guese garrison, and had embarked with the in- 
tention of landing on the Andalusian coast, and 
of throwing himself upon the rear of the French 
army blockading Cadiz. Graham landed at Al- 
geciras, and commenced his march back upon 
Cadiz by Tarifa. He had previously been pro- 
mised the co-operation of a Spanish army; but 
the troops which joined him merted not the 
name, and their general, Lapeiia, took the superior 
command over the head of Graham. On the 5th 
of March, the Spaniards kept aloof and allowed 
the English and Portuguese to fight Marshal 
Victor with 8000 men and a formidable artillery 
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on the heights of Barrosa. Those heights were | 


carried by the British bayonets, and in less than 
an hour and a half Victor was in full retreat. It 
was one of the hardest battles ever fought in the 
Peninsula, or in any other part of the world. 
Graham, who went into action with only 4000 
men, lost 1243 in killed and wounded. Victor's 
loss was estimated at more than 3000, including 
more than 440 that were taken prisoners. Bat, 
except the honour gained to our arms, no impor- 
tant result followed the battle of Barrosa. Soult, 
from Seville, reinforced Victor, the blockading 
army, and the army of Portugal under Massena, 
who hal now retreated as far as Salamanca. 


3 *¢ All that I have published about Lord Hardinge at Albuera 
ee Taduee oe cee eae 

Lord ‘s great ment was not so much the con- 
cause of ex tains ts Wiaeie divas Gat Alieceeueer states 
faxto senewed action, but in the resolution not to let Marshal 
Beresford’s desponding view of the crims prevail He saw tho 
battle might etall be won if all the spare troops were pushed on, 
and desided for Beresford that it should be 20 §6But 2:¢ was 
‘nook or nought,’ and had it been nought, Beresford = hetter 
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Mortier, advancing from Badajoz with the troope 
which Soult had left him, made an incursion into 
the south of Portugal, but was soon driven back 
by Beresford. Between the 9th and 15th of Apri 
the allies recovered the fortress of Olivenca, and 
two or three important positions. On the 2d of 
May, Massena, powerfully reinforced, re-entered 
Portugal, his first obyect being to relieve Almeida. 
The allies barred his passage at Fuentes de Ono- 
ro; and there he was beaten again on the 3d of 
May, and again on the Sth, and by very inferior 
forces; for the army of Wellington was reduced 
to 32,000 infantry, 1200 cavalry in bad condition, 
and forty-two guns, while Massena had 40,000 
foot, 5000 horse, and thirty pieces of artillery. 
The loss of the allies also did 
not exceed 1500 men, while 
that of the enemy was about 
5000. The French fied in 
disorder across the frontier, 
and Almeida was evacuated. 

Bonaparte, before this, had 
become convinced that Mas- 
sena was not the man to 
drive Wellington out of Por- 
tugal, and he had sent Mar- 
shal Marmont to supersede 
him. But Marmont, who 
now arrived, could do no- 
thing more than continue 
the retreat which Massena 
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are Salamanca, he put the dis- 
M8 Sates 4\ heartened army into canton- 
en -— ments 
Marshal Beresford was 
now besieging Badajoz with- 
out the matériel necessary 
Soult hastened to raise this siege; and his move- 
ments led, on the 15th May, to the bloody battle 
of Albuera, where again “the Spaniards could 
not be moved,” and where all the fighting fell to 
the British and a few Portuguese brigades. At 
the end of the conflict, only 1500 unwounded men 
remained out of 6000 unconquerable British sol- 
diers, who had contended with the French for 
possession of the hill of Albuera. The total loss 
of the allies in killed and wounded was about 7000 
men, of whom more than two-thirds were British , 
the French were computed to have lost 9000.’ 
With his army lopped, and maimed, and spirit- 
leas, Soult did nothing on the 16th; on the 17th a 
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Judgment would have been justly extolled. Sir Lowry Cole, 


yielding to urgent exhortations, executed one part of Hardinge’s 
conception, as Colonel Abercrombie dod the other parts, and with 
both it was an intrepid resolutson—with Cole morally eo as well 
as physically He had been posted with positive orders at a 
point, he was menaced by an enormous body of 

cavalry, he could not see the exact state of the battle on the hill 
atove, but he knew it to be almost desperate for the allies; he 
could pot know what reserves Sonit had in hand; he could not 
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British brigade came up and joined Beresford, and 
on the morning of the 18th the French marshal 
began another retreat. On the 19th Lord Wel- 
lington arrived at Albuera, with two fresh divi- 
sions; and then the siege of Badajoz was recom- 
menced, but with the same lamentable deficiency 
of means. On the 10th of June his lordship was 
called back to Portugal by the intelligence that 
Marmont was marching from Salamanca to join 
Soult. With admirable promptitude Wellington 
took up a position near Campo Mayor, along the 
menaced frontier of Portugal. The two French 
marshals joined their forces; but notwithstand- 
ing their great numerical superiority they ven- 
tured no attack, and our great captain was not 


again engaged during the year 1811 
General Hall, who had now the command on 
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the Guadiana, advanced into Spanish Estrema- 
dura, surprised, surrounded, and completely 
routed General Girard, on the 20th of October, 
at Arroyo Molinos, took 1500 prisoners, all the 
artillery, baggage, &c , and cleared the whole of 
that country (except Badajoz) of the French In 
the meanwhile the disconnected Spanish armies 
had continued to seek pitched battles and to find 
sure defeats, 

Before the close of this year 1t was made evi- 
dent to the world that the continuance of the 
friendship between the Emperors Napoleon and 
Alexander was an impossibihty The grand 


be sure that an infantry column would not sweep round the hill 
and jom the cavalry to fall on his nght flank Yet with all 
these dangers starmg him in the face, he mounted the hill to 
attack more than double, 1t might be three times his own num- 
bara, supported by a powerful artillery, and already half victo- 


Fious. It was a great action, and so was Hardinge’s stroke of 


genius, for which he hae been long and justly culogized.”—S 
Wm. Napier, letter to the Times, Sept 1856 
Vou. TV 
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duchy of Warsaw had beqbme little else than a 
vast garrison for the French, or « vanguard to 
their prodigious armies; or, if it were more than 
this, it was a centre of mtrigues and machina- 
tions, all hostile to Russia. Bonaparte, too, had 
given no slight offence to the czar by dispossess- 
“ng his near family connection, the Duke of Olden- 
burg, of his territory, contrary to the treaty of 
Tilsit. But, perhaps, the cause which contributed 
most of all to the quarrel, or which most has- 
tened on the open rupture, was the continental 
system, to which Russia could not submit with- 
out ruin, and to which Alexander could not have 
attempted to adhere without incurring the msk 
of some of those summary proceedings where- 
with the Russians had been accustomed to remedy 
the mischievous polity of their sovereigns. The 
nobility and great landholders of the countrv 
soon discovered the unchangeable truth, that 
nations cannot sell unless they buy, that this 
excluding continental system, which prohibited 
the purchase of British manufactures, colonial 
produce, &c , shut them out from the best market 
they had for their own produce, and prevented 
their exporting by sea what they grew on their 
own vast estates. The complaints of his power- 
ful subjects had induced Alexander to issue, on 
the 3lst of December, 1810, a ukase, by which 
colonial and other goods were allowed to be in- 
troduced into the ports of Russia, unless they 
clearly appeared to be the property of subjects 
of Great Britain. Such a restriction was futile, 
and was, as a matter of course, intended by the 
government of Alexander to beso 1t was evaded 
with the greatest ease, and the trade with Eng- 
land might almost be said to be re-opened once 
more Complaints uttered by the French am- 
bassador at St Petersburg were soon followed 
by arrogant and most insolent menaces Some 
of the Pamsian /zttérateurs in the pay of Bona- 
parte, who had formerly been employed 1n writ- 
ing eulogiums of the just and magnanimous Em- 
peror Alexander, were now set to work to traduce 
him, his whole family, his court, his country, and 
his people, and, between the autumn and winter 
of 1811 and the spring of 1812, as many and as 
atrocious calumnies were produced against the 
ezar as had been issued against the unfortunate 
Queen of Prussia just before the opening of the 
Prussian war of 1806 

Bonaparte had driven from his presence Talley- 
rand and every other able and acute statesman, 
together with almost every man that presumed 
to entertain or express opmions opposite to his 
own, yet still 1t is said that a few sensible coun- 
sellors, men attached to his interest, as 1t involved 
their own, ventured gently to remonstrate against 
his present mad project, to represent the unde- 
cided state of the warfare in Spain, the frightful 
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drain made upon the, population of France, as ! 
well as upon ‘that of Italy and other dependent 
states, by that warfare, the sullen aspect of ali 
the north of Germany, the spirit displayed particu- 
larly by the students in the German universities, 
the progress making by patriotic political socie- 
ties in nearly all parts of Germany, the doubtful 
attitude assumed by Bernadotte, the insecure 
nature of the tie which bound Austria to him, 
and the wonderful and sudden influence which 
might yet be exercised on the continent of Eu- 
rope by English subsidies. But the Man of 
Destiny frowned down these prudent advisers, 
or silenced their remonstrances with trenchant 
argument or vapid declamation. We look in 
vain for any new encouragement which he could 
have found anywhere, except in the predicted 
bankruptcy of England, and the now manifested 
intention of the United States of America to 
brave the maritime power of Britain, and rush 
into a war against the country to which they 
owed their origin, their language, and every high 
“quality which distinguished them as a people. 
He considered that this American war must in- 
evitably act as a capital diversion in his favour , 
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ing the duke to communicate the sentiments to 
Lord Grey, who would make them known to 
Lord Grenville. The Duke of York did what 
he was desired to do, and showed the regent’s 
letter to Grey and Grenville; but they both 
flatly refused to join the Perceval admunistra- 
tion. From this moment (with the exception of 
a moment or two of party hope and expectation) 
the Whigs began to revile the Prince of Wales 
whom they had so long flattered and applauded, 
and to applaud the Princess of Wales whom they 
had so long reviled, or treated with contempt or 
indifference. On the other side, the Tories 
seemed to renounce all their old sympathies for 
the princess, and to be determined to drive that 
unhappy, ill-advised, and imprudent lady, not 
only from court and the society of her daughter, 
but also from the country 

On Monday, the 11th of May, about five o'clock 
in the afternoon, as Mr. Perceval was entering 
the lobby of the House of Commons, a man, 
bearing the outward appearance of a gentleman, 
shot at him with a pistol the ball entered his 
left breast and pierced his heart. he staggered, 
fell to the ground, and expired 1m less than ten 


and he hastened to negotiate an intimate alliance minutes. The assassin did not attempt to escape ; 


between the United States and France—between | 
the model republic of modern times and the de- 
stroyer of republics old and new; between a 
people who had laid it down as a fundamental 
principle of their constitution and government 
that conquest by force of arms was unjustifiable 
and inadmissible, and a people and a man who 
had been conquermg or overrunning, not only 
their neighbours, but nearly all the countries of 
Europe, for eighteen years. 
The parhamentary session was 
ae opened on January the 7th, with 
the speech of the prince regent, delivered by 
commission The speech dwelt upon the favour- 
able military events of the past year. With re- 
ference to the subsisting differences between 
Great Britain and America it was stated that 
the discussions had not been brought to an ami- 
cable close; but that no measure of conciliation 
should be left untried, which might be found 
consistent with the honour of the empire, and 
the commercial and maritime interests of the 
country. The Marquis Wellesley, who was dis- 
satisfied with some of his colleagues, and who 
was supposed to have contracted some engage- 
ments with the opposition, resigned on the 18th 
of February; and thereupon Lord Castlereagh 
returned to office, and succeeded the marquis as 
secretary for foreign affairs. The regent wrote 
a letter, which was purposely made public, to his 
brother the Duke of York, stating that he wished 
to see “a vigorous and united administration, 
formed on the most liberal basis,” and authoriz- 


he went calmly to the fire-place, laid down his 
pistol, and acknowledged to eve1y one that he 
was the person who had done the deed, saying 
that 1t was perfectly justifiable, and that no man 
save himself had ever known of his intention. 
And indeed it appeared immediately that no 
other person had been concerned with him, and 
that there was no mixture of political feeling 
in his motives The name of the man was Bel- 
langham, his condition that of a decayed mer- 
chant and unprosperous. Liverpool broker. In 
a commercial visit to Russia some considerable 
time ago he had undergone serious losses, which 
he attributed to violence and injustice; he had 
repeatedly addressed Lord G Leveson Gower, 
who had been our ambassador at St. Petersburg , 
and he had presented memorials to the treasury, 
soliciting a compensation for losses which, not 
having been incurred in the course of any public 
service, were considered as affording him no 
title to compensation. Perceval had refused, as 
was his duty, to listen to these applications; 
“but he could hardly have accompanied his re- 
fusal with any harshness, for few men had ever 
less harshness in their nature than he had; and 
yet this seems to have been all that had provoked 
this most savage act.” The murder was com- 
mitted on the Monday; on the Friday following 
(it being session time) Bellingham was brought 
to trial at the Old Bailey, and convicted of the 
murder; and on the Monday morning of the 
next week, before nine o'clock, the murderer 
was hanged, and his body in the hands of the, 
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surgeons for dissection, his heart, it was said, 
still beating faintly. Thus the whole of this 
dismal tragedy was enacted within one short 
week. 

The public character of Perceval was much 
underrated, and his private character little un- 
derstood. As a minister he had shown courage 
at a moment when courage was most wanted, 
and when timidity and hesitation must have 
brought on the most ruinous and degrading ef- 
fecta. His private character seems to have been 
not only without a blemish, but mch in some of 
the high and generous virtues His disinterest- 
edness seemed to be proved by the poverty in 
which he died. 

Lord Liverpool, upon whom nearly the whole 
weight of government fell, was instructed by the 
regent not to make new overtures to Lords Grey 
and Grenville, but to attempt to reinforce the 
cabinet by bringing back the two former members 
of 1t, whose loss had been severely felt. Laver- 
pool accordingly applied to Mr Canning and to 
the Marquis Wellesley, who both declmed his 
overtures, alleging the continued difference of 
opinion upon the Catholic clanuns, and upon the 
scale on which the peninsular war ought to be 
carried on On the 22d of May all the ministers 
tendered their resignations to the regent. Va- 
rious negotiations were opened. It was again 
found needful to apply to Lords Grey and Gren- 
ville These two lords demanded a sweeping 
change 1n the household, and the mght of placing 
comparative strangers about the regent’s person 
The regent refused to make this sacrifice, and 
hereupon the treaty ended. Nothing, therefore, 
was left—and perhaps nothing better was de- 
sired, not merely by the court but also by the 
country—but for the regent to go on with the 
old ministers, and to fill the post of premier with 
one of that body. 

The warmest of the Whigs were compelled to 
confess that general opinion was at present de- 
cidedly against their party. On the 8th of June, 
the Earl of Liverpool acquainted the House of 
Lords that the prince regent had been pleased to 
appoint him first lord of the treasury, and to 
authorize him to arrange and complete the cabi- 
net. Thus Liverpool became premier 1n heu of 
Perceval; Earl Bathurst succeeded Liverpool in 
the double and onerous offices of secretary for 
the colonies and secretary at war , Lord Sidmouth 
(Addington), who had been s0 long out of office, 
and who had once figured as premier, was brought 
back as secretary for the home department, the 
Earl of Harrowby became president of the coun- 
cil in lieu of Earl Camden (who, however, re- 
mained in the cabinet, without office, and was 
elevated to the rank of marquis); Mr. N. Van- 
sittart became chancellor of the exchequer ; Lord 


Melville (the son and successor of the old lord 
who had held that office so long, and on the 
whole so much to the benefit of the navy) sue- 
ceeded Mr. C. Yorke as first lord of the admir- 
alty; the Earl of Buckinghamshire took Lord 
Melville’s place of president of the board of con- 
trol; Lord Castlereagh remaimed secretary for 
foreign affairs; Earl Mulgrave master-general of 
the ordnance, and Lord Eldon lord Ingh-chan- 
cellor. In the non-cabinet appointments and in 
the law appointments there were several changes. 


In the ministry of Ireland the Duke of Rich- 


mond continued lord-lieutenant, and Lord Man- 
ners lord high-chancellor; but the chief secre- 
taryship, which had been held by Mr. W. Wel- 
lesley Pole, was now conferred upon Mr Robert 
Peel. 

On the 17th of June, Mr. Vansittart, the 
new chancellor of the exchequer, brought for- 
ward the budget, not as his own work or plan, 
but as that of his lamented predecessor. The 
plan intimated the design and the determination 
of giving more vigour to the war. In the pre- 
ceding year the supplies proposed and voted 
amounted to £56,021,869, but now the total 
proposed and voted was £62,376,348. A number 
of petty new taxes were imposed, and two more 
enormous loans were raised. 

On the 30th of July the parhament was pro- 
rogued by commission , and on the 20th of Sep- 
tember 1t was unexpectedly dissolved 

We turn to the conflict of arms, which was 
more extensive, more termble, and more decisive 
than in any preceding year. Great as were the 
British interests involved in that quarrel, and 
strange as 1s the history of the new American 
war, 1t was a mere episode in a grand epic, a 
by-scene in a busy drama. We shall not there- 
fore depart from the usual order of our narrative, 
but proceed to the great events passing in the 
Peninsula 

Lord Wellington, who had found necessary rest 
and tolerably good quarters for his fatigued 
troops, put himself in motion as soon as it was 
time to move. He had not been idle during his 
stay on the Coa. there might be rest for the 
army, but there was none for him During the 
latter months of 1811 he had been preparnng 
with all possible silence and secrecy the means 
of re-capturing Ciudad Rodrigo, the possession 
of which still served the French as a basis of 
operations on one of the frontiers of Portugal. 
Marshal Marmont never guessed the intention 
to fall upon Ciudad Rodrigo in the midst of 
winter. On the 6th of January, Wellington 
suddenly moved his head-quarters forward to 
Gallegos, and on the 8th, part of his army crossed 
the Agueda and invested Ciudad Rodrigo with- 
out encountering any obstacle. By the 19th two 
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practicable breaches were made, and that very 
evening orders were given to storm the place. 
There was no time to lose, for it was known that 
Marmont was now hastening forward to the 
relief. But for this circumstance Ciudad Rod- 
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rigo might have been reduced with very little 
loss to the besiegers. In consequence of this in- 
terruption, the ordinary rules of siege had to 
be neglected, and lives expended to avoid the 
loss of minutes. The Bntish advanced with 
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their usual courage and defiance of danger, and | 


their hardihood only the more exposed them to 
the storm; but, though the first assailants were 
struck down in heaps by the heavy thunder- 
shower of shot and shell, the torrent of onset 
suffered little interruption The breach was 
carried, the ramparts were gained, the place was 
won; and the French, after making their last 
stand in the streets, fled up to the castle, where 
the governor afterwards surrendered But the 
ardour of the victors, which had been transported 
to absolute frenzy by the terrnble resistance, did 
not cool down with success; op the contrary, 
they gave way to the wildest excesses, in which 
all discipline was thrown off: the soldiers who 
had drunk themselves to intoxication, shot each 
other in their indiscriminate fury and menaced 
their officers, and for a time they were as dan- 
gerous to their friends and leaders as they had 
lately been to the enemy It was a foul blot 
upon the heroic record of the capture of Ciudad 

i In this terrible siege and storm, the 
allies lost 1200 soldiers and ninety officers, of 
whom 650 men and sixty officers had been killed 
or wounded at the breaches alone. On learning 
the fall of the town, which had occurred in half 
the time that had been originally calculated, Mar- 
mont, instead of attempting to recover it, retired 
to Valladolid. 

Having recovered Ciudad Rodrigo, Wellington 
resolved to attempt to recover Badajoz alao before 
the French should be in force to oppose him. 
Here again the greatest secrecy and caution were 


required Stores were collected and muvements 
made unsuspected by the enemy; and on the 16th 
of March the place was invested On the 25th an 
advanced work was taken by storm, and on the 
26th two breaching batteries opened on the town. 
On the 6th of April three breaches were reported 
to be practicable, and orders were given for storm- 
ing the place at ten o'clock atnight. The plan of 
attack was the most daring that could be devised, 
and could only have issued from a great success- 
ful commander at the head of an army in which 
the utmost reliance could be placed. Four simul- 
taneous assaults were to be made on different 
quarters of Badajoz, and each division had its 
place on the map and ite specified mode of onset. 
The night was dark, and the air thickened with 
exhalations from the rivers, but all was quickly 
illuminated with the lumd glare of musketry, 
artillery, and lighted carcasses; and as each at- 
tack advanced or was driven back, its progress 
could be marked by the predominance of the 
French vive or English huzzah. Ladders were 
flung down but as quickly replaced, mines were 
exploded and storming parties whirled into the 
air, but other parties took their place, while the 
assailants were in every case met by a courage 
and devotedness equal totheir own. Difficulties 
also were to be encountered which had not been 
anticipated, for Badajoz had been strengthened 
by new and strong defences through the admir- 
able skill of Phillipon, ite French commander. 
Even the tops of the breaches were bristled with 
sharpened sword-blades fixed in massive beams, 
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that were chained together and set deep in the 
ruins, while the ascent in front was covered with 
loose planks, studded with 1rron points, on which 
the escaladers were impaled when they lost their 
insecure footing. In two short hours 2000 brave 
men had fallen. The assault still went onward, 
and it was not until daybreak, and after a loss of 
killed and wounded greater than that of the most 
important of his victories, that Wellington was 
master of Badajoz. But here, alas! the same 
wild excesses were repeated, and with aggrava- 
tions, that had tarnished the glory of the capture 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, and many who had survived 
that night of horror, lost their lives in the vain 
attempt to prevent the excesses of their comrades. 
For two days and nights Badajoz continued to be 
a hell of violence and murder, of lust, ntoxication, 
and plunder, and it was only when the fiendish 
frenzy had done its worst, and been exhausted 
by its own violence, that silence succeeded and 
order was restored It 18 melancholy to think 
that our countrymen will never be able to read 
the record of these two captures without having 
their exultation deadened by feelings of compunc- 
tion andsbame! On the 8th. Soult had collected 
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| his army at Villafranca, but, hearing of the fail 
of the place he had intended to relieve, he began, 
on the morning of the 9th, long before daylight, 
to retreat once more to Seville. Again the French 
were warmly pursued by the British cavalry, who 
cut up Soult’s rear-guard at Villa Garcia. 

At another quarter, where the French were 
not the besieged, but the besiegers, they suffered 
discomfiture and loss, if not shame. Since Gene- 
ral Graham’s expedition with Lapeiia, which had 
terminated unprofitably, but for the British not 
ungloriously, at Barrosa, some attention had been 
paid to garrisoning Tarifa, the old town on the 
Straits of Gibraltar. In the last days of the 
year 1811, Tamfa was invested by about 5000 
men, whose operations were covered by another 
strong corps posted at Vejer. The place was 
garrisoned by about 1800 men, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Skerrett. It appears that about 
1000 of the men were British, the rest being 
Spaniards. On the last day of the year 1811 the 
French attempted to storm, but, numerous and 
bold as they were, were repulsed. During four 
days they kept up a continual fire. the walls 
were knocked to pieces, the little town was laid 
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completely open ; but they would not venture to 
try another assault, and on the night of the 4th 
of January they withdrew hastily, humbled and 
disordered, leaving behind them seven pieces of 
cannon, two heavy howitzers, and all the car- 
riages and stores collected for the siege. ; 
As soon as he obtained possession of Badajoz 
(on the 7th of April), Lord Wellington endeav- 
oured to put the place into a good state of defence. 
But his lordship had short time to bestow upon 
these cares, for Marmont was making himself 
atrong in the north, and was blockading both the 
Spanish fortress of Ciudad Rodrigo and ‘the 
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: ‘Bapas from the North Bank of the Guadiana —From a drawing by Capt Elhot, 1812 


partially ruimed fortress of Almeida. Leaving 
General Hill in the south, his lordship, on the 
13th of April, moved the mam body of his army 
back to the north. Upon this Marmont gave up 
his two blockades, collected his troops within the 
Spanish frontier, and retreated to Salamanca. By 
a happy combination of rapidity, daring, and 
skill, General Hall attacked, and carried, by a 
brilliant coup de matn, the strong forts which the 
French had erected at Almaraz on the Tagus to 
protect a bridge of boats which secured the com- 
munications between their armies of the north 
and south. By this operation Marmont was cut 
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off from Soult, and Soult from Marmont. On amphitheatre, while at their extremity rose the 
the 13th of June, Lord Wellington completed his steep rocky Arapiles, standing alone like a 
preparations for an advance into Spain,and broke gateway to the amphitheatre, and forming the 


great points of observa- 








up from his cantonments between the Coa and 
the Agueda, with about 40,000 men, leaving 
General Hill on the Tagus near Almaraz, with 
about 12,000 more. On commencing his advance, 
his lordship was justified in calculating upon a 
chance of out-manceuvring Marmont, whose con- 
duct had not impressed him with any very high 
notion of his military genius or capacity ; and 
any brilliant success in this part of Spain was 
almost sure to compel Soult to raise the blockade 
of Cadiz, if not to evacuate the whole of Anda- 
lusia. Marmont was out-manceuvred ; and on 
the 22d of July he was most thoroughly beaten 
in the great battle of Salamanca, which was fought 
on the heights near the town of that name. This 
was the greatest victory which Wellington had ob- 
tained in the Penmsula, and as such it demands 
a particular notice. There had been much man- 
ceuvring on the part of Marmont to cross the 
right of the allied army, and for this purpose he 
endeavoured to take possession of two solitary 
hills, called indifferently the Arapiles or Her- 
manitos, which were at a little distance from his 
own left and the allied right; but his purpose 
was discovered mid-way in its accomplishment, 
and on English troops being sent to prevent it, 
a@ race commenced, and afterwards a struggle, 
between the two parties, at the end of which 
each had possession of a hill, or Arapile, while 
only half a cannon-shot’s distance lay between 
them. This movement, which occurred at day- 
break, occasioned fresh manceuvres, so that be- 
fore the engagement the two armies confronted 
each other with an oval basin between, formed 
by different ranges of hills, like the barriers of an 





tion, from the summits of 
which each commander 
watched the motions of 
his rival, and directed the 
movements below But 
the great blunder of Mar- 
mont was a movement 
towards the Ciudad Rod- 
rigo road, by which his 
left wing was entirely se- 
parated from the centre; 
and Wellington, who had 
been watching lke an 
eagle from his aerie, saw 
that the day was his own. 
He gave the word of com- 
«» mand, and mstantly his 
troops poured down from 
the hills mto the basin, 
and the battle commenced. 
Thus Marmont was caught at the very moment 
when he was in the midst of a complicated evolu- 
tion, and during the conflict his troops were never 
able to recover from the consequences of this 
fatal step. they were separated into three divi- 
sions too far apart to support each other, and were 
attacked, thrown into confusion, and routed im 
detail, while they were vainly struggling to re- 
unite and form a new order of battle. Marmont 
himself was struck to the ground, and severely 
wounded by the explosion of a shell, while the 
fight was at the hottest; and Clausel, who suc- 
ceeded to the command, could do httle more than 
withdraw the army from utter destruction, and 
superintend the retreat. So quickly, too, was this 
great battle fought and ended, that in the words 
of a French officer, Wellington “had defeated 
forty thousand men in forty minutes” Headlong 
as was their flight, the French were followed very 
closely the whole way from Salamanca to Val- 
ladolid. Their loss in this remarkable battle was 
very severe. three generals were killed, four 
wounded ; one general, six field- officers, 130 
officers of inferior rank, and nearly 7000 men 
were taken prisoners; their total loss in killed 
and wounded could not’ be ascertained, but 
there was no disguising the fact that they left 
two of their eagles and six colours in possession 

of the British, They also abandoned twenty 
pieces of artillery, several ammunition waggons, 
&c. The field of battle was very thick with dead. 
The allies alone had 694 killed and 4270 wounded, 
out of which number 2714 were British, 1552 


we 
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‘Portuguese, and all the rest—that is to say, four 


—BSpaniards. The proportion of officers was very 
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great; Generals Beresford, Leith, Cole, Spry, 
and Cotton were wounded. Marshal Marmont, 
having been severely wounded, gave up the com- 
mand to General Clausel, who now retreated 
towards Burgos, with almost incredible speed. 

The victorious British 
general entered Valladolid 
on the 30th of July; and by 
the 12th of August he was in 
possession of Madrid. Joseph 
Bonaparte was on his way 
to join Marmont with 20,000 
men when he learned the 
terrible catastrophe of Sala- 
manca. He was now a fugi- 
tive, making for the left bank 
of the Tagus, with the inten- 
tion of rallying his army be- 
tween Aranjuez and Toledo 
In consequence of this bold 
movement upon Madrid, 
Marshal Soult raised the 
blockade of Cadiz, destroying 
the works which the French 
had constructed with an enor- 
mous expenditure of money 
and labour; and, abandoning 
the whole of Western Anda- 
lusia, he concentrated his 
forces in Granada. Soult’s 
retreat was very disastrous; 
his rear-guard was attacked 
by an allied force of English 
and Spanish, who issued from 
Cadiz, drove it from San 
Lucar, and took Seville by 
assault, although eight bat- 
talions had heen left to main- 
tain that city. In his march 
to Granada by Carmona, 
Soult suffered further loss 
from excessive heat, fatigue, 
scarcity, and the occasional 
attacks of armed bands of 
peasantry. General Hill, in 
the meanwhile, had ad- 
vanced from the Guadiana to 
the Tagus, connecting his 
operations with those of Lord 
Wellington. On Hill’s ap- 
proach Joseph Bonaparte 
abandoned the line of the Tagus, and fell back 
from Toledo to Almanza in Murcia, to keep him- 
self in communication with Soult m Granada and 
Suchet on the borders of Valencia aud Catalonia. 
By the close of August, Hull occupied Toledo, 
Ypez, and Aranjuez, thus covering the right of 
the allied main army, and guarding all the roads 
which led from the south of Madrid. 
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The situation of Lord Wellington in the Span- 
ish capital, was, however, very critical. As 
usual, there was no hope of effectual assistance 
from any of the ill-appomted and worse com- 
manded Spanish armies, He had been promised 
that an Anglo-Sicilian expe- 
dition should be sent from 
Sicily to the eastern coast of 
Spain, and in sufficient force 
to clear that coast, if not the 
whole of Cataloma, Valencia, 
and Murcia. Much less than 
this would have compelled 
the French to withdraw al- 
together to the Ebro. But 
after the plan had been settled 
and agreed to, there arose 
various misunderstandings, 
differences of opinion, and 
delays. At length, towards 
the end of July, some days 
before Lord Wellington 
moved from Valladolid to 
Madrid, General Maitland 
and his Anglo-Sicilians ar- 
rived at Port Mahon m 
Minorca, exciting the hopes 
of the Spamards and the 
feais of the French. Having 
Joined 4500 vagabonds to his 
original force of 6000 men, 
Maitland proceeded to the 
coast of Catalonia, and an- 
chored in the Bay of Blanes 
on the Ist of August. But 
instead of landing and at- 
tempting the siege of Tarra- 
gona, Maitland and a coun- 
cul of war determined to run 
down the coast to Alicante, 
the safety of which was sup- 
posed to be endangered, in 
consequence of a defeat which 
the Spanish general O’Don- 
nell had recently sustaine:| 
in 1ts neighbourhood The 
hearts of the Catalonian pa- 
hoes trots died within them as 

5 they saw the British fleet 
rf quitting their shores. On 
the 10th August, Maitland 
landed his troops at Alicante—Suchet, who was 
in sight, retiring to the Xucar. Our Anglo-Sici- 
hans and the worthless Majorcan division occupied 
the country from which the French retired; but 
in less than a week Maitland received intelligence 
that Suchet had been joined by King Joseph, 
and that Soult was in rapid march with his army 
of Andalusia to join the king and Suchet; and 
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thereupon be found it necessary to evacuate all 
the country he had recovered, and to fall back to 
Alicante. Within that town and some works 
in front of it the Anglo-Suicilian expedition 
‘was cooped up, without the chance of effecting 
any powerful diversion in favour of Wellington. 

It was vain to think of remaining at Madrid, 
where, if the allied army had not first been 
starved, three or four French armies, forming 
a total of 120,000 men, must have closed round 
it and cut off all retreat. The alternative left to 
Wellington was either to move to the north 
against Clausel, or to move to the south against 
Soult. He determined on the first of these move- 
ments, hoping that, although Clausel had now 
received large reinforcements, he should be able 
to give him some such lesson as he had given to 
him and Marmont at Salamanca—the doleful 
remembrances of which battle were known to 
have taken all their confidence out of the French 
infantry. Leaving two divisions under Hill near 
Madrid, his lordship marched with the remain- 
der, on the 1st of September, back to Valladolid, 
which he re-entered on the 7th. Continuing his 
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between the Agueda and the Coa; and Hill's 
corps moved into Spanish Estremadura, into 
cantonments near Coria, and towards the Tagus. 

The Spanish generals, who had done absolutely 
nothing to assist him, impudently condemned. 
Lord Wellington for not keeping Madrid, and. 
for not taking the castle of Burgos. In England 
harsh criticisms were uttered in the spirit of 
party and of malevolence or ignorance. The 
opposition again predicted that his lordship must- 
inevitably be driven out of Portugal. His own 
brief and manly words are the best defence or 
explanation of his conduct. “Iam much afraid,” 
said he, “from what I see in the newspapers, 
that the public will be much disappointed at. 
the result of the campaign, notwithstanding that 
it is, in fact, the most successful campaign in all 
its circumstances, and has produced for the com- 
mon cause more important resulta, than any cam- 
paign in which the British army has been engaged 
for the last century. We have taken by siege 
Ciudad Rodmgo, Badajoz, and Salamanca, and 
the Retiro has surrendered. In the meantime 
the allies have taken Astorga, Consuegra, and 


march towards Burgos, he fell in with the Span- | Guadalaxara, besides other places. In the ten 


ish army of Galicia, which was found to be leas 
than 10,000 men, undisciplined, ragged, and de- 
ficient in equipments. On the 19th of September 
the allied army entered Burgos, the French fall- 
ing back to Briviesca, but leaving 2000 men, 
under General Dubreton, in the castle of Burgos 
The possession of that fort was necessary for 
the security of the allied army in its present 
advanced and insecure position, and Wellington 
directed it to be invested forthwith, though he 
was ill-furnished with siege artillery, and well 
knew that the castle, strong by its natural posi- 
tion, had been fortified by the French with great 
care. The siege was very unsuccessful, and a 
series of assaults cost the hves of many of our 
brave men. On the 18th of October, as Welling- 
ton was preparing to renew his assaults, he learned 
that Soult and Joseph were advancing with 70,000 
men. He was therefore under the painful ne- 
ceasity of abandoning the siege and of effecting a 
junction with Hill, who at the approach of Soult 
retired slowly towards Salamanca On the 21st 
of October the allied army retired to Palencia, 
where it was joined by a fresh brigade from 
England under Lord Dalhousie A third French 
army from the north, under the command of 
Souham, was now close upon Wellington, haras- 
sing the rear-guard. Yet with most admirable 
generalship his lordship extricated himself with- 
out loss, effected his junction with Hill, and 
returned to his unassailable frontier positions. 
By the 20th of November the main body of the 
British and Portuguese were distributed in their 
old cantonmente within the frontier of Portugal, 


months elapsed since January this army has 
sent to England little short of 20,000 prisoners ; 
and they have taken and destroyed, or have 
themselves retained the use of, the enemy’s ar- 
senals in Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Salamanca, 
Valladolid, Madrid, Astorga, Seville, the lines 
before Cadiz, &c.; and, upon the whole, we have 
taken and destroyed, or we now possess, little 
short of 3000 pieces of cannon. The siege of 
Cadiz has been raised, and all the country south 
of the Tagus has been cleared of the enemy. 
We should have retained still greater advantages, 
I think, and should have remained in possession 
of Castile and Madrid during the winter, if I 
could have taken Burgos, as I ought, early in 
October, or if Ballasteros had moved upon Alca- 
raz, as he was ordered, instead of intriguing for 
his own aggrandizement. .... I see that a dis- 
position already exists to blame the government 
for the failure of the siege of Burgos. The go- 
vernment had nothing to say to the siege. Jt 
was entirely my own act. In regard to means, 
there were ample means, both at Madrid and 
Santander, for the siege of the strongest fortress. 
That which was wanting at both places was 
means of transporting ordnance and artillery 
stores to the place where it was desirable to use 
them. The people of England, so happy as they 
are in every respect, so rich in resources of every 
description, having the use of such excellent roads, 
&c., will not readily believe that important results 
here frequently depend upon fifty or sixty mules 
more or less, or a few bundles of straw to feed 
them; but the fact is so, notwithstanding their 
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incredulity. I could not find means of moving 
even one gun from Madrid. . . As for the 
two heavy guns which endeavoured to 
send, I was obliged to send our own 
cattle to draw them; and we felt 

t anconvenience from the want 
of those cattle in the subsequent 
movements of the army.” As for 
the security of Portugal, his lordship 
could be under no apprehension. 
With Badajoz in the hands of the 
allies, with Hill beyond the Guadiana 
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the Xucar and with other di ing circum- 
stances, Campbell declared that it would not be 
prudent to attempt anything until the arrival of 
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stationed, although letters were in- 

tercepted from Joseph, which or- 

dered Soult to make Portugal the seat of the 
war, it was clear that that marshal would not 
again approach the line of the Agueda, or re- 
enter a country where he, his predecessors, and 
successors, had met with nothing but calamity 
and loss Ciudad Rodrigo being in our posses- 
sion, and Almeida being re-established, it was no 
easy matter for any enemy, however fresh and 
bold, to penetrate by that entrance There was 
a pause in the war in this quarter, which lasted 
not only through the remainder of the winter, but 
through the spring of 1813." 

At Alicante the Anglo-Sicilian army—in which 
there were not 2000 British soldiers— continued 
to beshut up. General Maitland resigned in the 
month of November, and was succeeded by Gene- 
ral Mackenzie But General W. Clinton soon 
came down from Sicily, and took the command. 
Clinton would have introduced more activity, but 
he was checked by the jealousy of the Spanish 
governor. On the 2d of December, General 
Campbell arrived from Sicily with 4000 men, 
and took the command, thus making the fourth 
general-in-chief in four months! On acquaint- 
ing himeelf with Suchet’s formidable position on 


' Speaking of Wellington at this time, Maurel says —‘‘ The 
following trait of character shows the man The rang of the 
siege of Burgos was the only serious check he had received in 
this campaign. It mught be supposed that a general who was 
forced to retire after brillant successes, and who was at the 
tame threatened by great and serious danger, would be little 
disposed to speak the truth at his own expense, and that he 
would naturally lay the blame on every one else 1n a first burst 
of indignation. Yet this would be a mistake Wellington wrote 


ited account of the siege of Burgos, and he enumerates, 


servations in his correspondence —‘I have neglected such and 
such means of euecess, I have been guilty of a fault m taking 
thuthher the mont inexperienced mstead of the best troops; I did 
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Lord William Bentinck, who was reported to be 
coming from Sicily with still more considerable 
reinforcements ; but his lordship never arrived 
until the 3d of July, 1813. We have omitted, and 
we must continue to omit, the mmor but very bril- 
hant operations of the navy under our Cochranes, 
Hostes, and other heroes, who rendered very im- 
portant services to the armies 1n Sicily, in the Pen- 
insula, and other parts of the globe In squadrons 
or in single ships our enemies were so completely 
defeated that scarcely a hostile flag could be found 
in the open sea, so that our sailors were obliged to- 
search for captures upon the coasts and in the 
rivers of those countries with which we were at 
war This kind of service famiharized them to 
land operations, of which our hardy tars had 
very little previous conception, and they were 
now expert in attacking batteries, by which they 
powerfully supported our mulitary expeditions. 
Everywhere victory was steady to our sea-flag, 
save only in our new contest with the United 
States of America, in which, through a deplorable 
mismanagement of means, some dirt was thrown 
upon our national standard. To this war we 
must now direct attention. 


not suffiaently watch over the execution of the orders that were 
issued,’ &c As for the operation viewed in xteelf, he says, with 
hws sublime frankness, ‘I see that a disposition already exists to 
blame the government for the failure of the mege of Burgos. The 
government had nothing to say to the mege, it was entirely my 
own act’ Here we have the man This 1s his mode of setthng 
accounts with his government and with fortane This is the 
reason why all the documents that he has left poses ao great & 
value In hss admuenons, every word that occurs 15 an mstinc- 
tive protest agaist falsehood, agamst the lack of integrity, 
against a ahppery conscience, and against every kind of quackery. 


- For this reason, this man will gradually foros the 


and the respect of the very persons whe think themselves the 
most firmly rooted in their hatred of him "—The Duke of Wel- 
ungton Ins Character, his Actions, and his Writings 
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Causes of offence between Britain and America—America favoured by the Whig opposition in England—Cond:- 


tion of the American government—Plans of the Americans to man thar ships with British seamen—Umbrage 
occasioned in Britain by the practice—Ripening of events for war with America—lIneffectual attempts at 
coneiliation— Reasons of the American president for gommg to war—War declared—Preparations of the 
Americans for the conquest of Canada—Unprepared state of Canada—The war commenced by the capture of 
Fort St. Joseph—First campaign of the Americans 1n Canada unsuccessful—Their successes by sea—Afiairs 
of Europe—Sweden alhed with Eusma—Bonaparte persists in his purpose to invade Rusma—His assembly of 
kings at Dreeden—His 1mmense army for the Russian war—Summary of his Russian campaign—Negotiations 
and subaidies of Britain m aid of Russa—War with America continued—Large supphes voted by parlament 
—State of the war in the Penmsula— Wellington appointed commander-in-chief of the Spanish armies—Hw 
limited means for action— His great victory over King Joseph at Vittoria— Encouragement to the alled 
powers derived from this victory—Dusasters and defeats of the French 1n the Peninsula— Wellington advances 
upon the French border—Soult sent to oppose him—Unsuccessful efforts of Soult—The inactive expedition 
from Sicily to Alicante—Its effects in checking the progress of the French in the Peninsula—Its further pro- 
ceedings and failure—Bonaparte’s exertions to renew the war—Advance of the Russian armes—They are 
joined by Prussia—Their unsuccessful negotiations with Bonaparte—Bonaparte defeats the alles at Lutzen 
and Bautzen—He enters Dresden—An armistice—Terms of a proposed treaty reyected—British influence and 
money increase the difficulties of Bonaparte—Defeats of the French armies in Saxony—Bonaparte’s retreat— 
His unsuccessful efforts to retrieve his disasters—He crosses the Rhine and returns to Paris—The French 
become weary of the war—Insurrection in Holland against French rule—The Prince of Orange recalled by 
the Dutch—Congratulations in parhament at the successfal aspect of the war—Pecuniary aids of the British 
government to the allied powers—Parliament adjourned. 


from a pir Ga war of inde- 
pendence) which had long seemed 
so hopeless, and which was in fact 
nearly as hopeless as ever when 
the government of Lord North, 
dismayed by Lord Cornwallis’s surrender, and 
still more so by the strong array of the British 
opposition, consented to negotiate and to give 
them all they asked, our American brethren had 
shown a confidence, a vanity, and presumption, 
very distasteful to all Englishmen who loved 
their country, and very irritating to all of them 
who did not despise the display. If there was 
a brotherhood between us, it had become a 
brotherhood of Cain. Our descendants, whose 
population was constantly fed by fresh emi- 
grants and adventurers from the mother coun- 
try, and whose wastes were partially filled and 
tilled by these emigrante—the citizens of the 
United States, who had no language, no litera- 
ture, no venerable tradition, no fame as a people, 
except such as they mherted from Old England, 
and shared with Englishmen—persisted in the 
rancorous hatred which had accompanied the 
war, were the first and foremost to traduce the 
name of England, to libel the genial cradle from 
which they sprang, to heap abuse, not only upon 
our national policy and form of government, but 
generally upon our national character. The 





French Jacobins themselves did not speak more 
contemptuously of us, as an enslaved king-ridden 
and priest-ridden people, than did these Anglo- 
American republicans; nor did Bonaparte him- 
self ever throw more disgusting personalities into 
a public and a national quarrel. These feelings 
of animosity, which ought not to have been ex- 
pected from the party which had been successful 
in the contest, could not fail of provoking an 
angry and unwholesome reciprocity from some 
portions of the English people; but we have the 
facts confessed, and publicly avowed by more 
than one of the leaders of the American revolu- 
tion, who came over to this country after the 
peace of 1783, to negotiate treaties of commerce, 
&c., that the British government was desirous 
and anxious to throw a veil over the past; that 
so far from wishing to recover the dominions it 
had lost, our government, together with the great 
majority of the nation, were of opinion that those 
dominions ought not to be accepted, even if the 
Americans were disposed to make a voluntary 
surrender of them, or to return to their ancient 
allegiance; that henceforward the two countries 
would do best apart; that by establishing rela- 
tions of amity, trade, and commerce, there might 
be a mutual interchange of advantages; that 
the most earnest desire of England was to pre- 
serve peace, and to give conciliation a fair trial. 
While this was the feeling of successive Bri- 
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tish ministries and of the great majority of the ! impossible to say where it will stop; and he 


nation, there was a minority of the people of 
England, comprising moet of the Whig opposi- 
tion, who professed to rejoice that the Americans 
had succeeded, and that we had been humbled 
and defeated in their revolutionary war, who 
made themselves on all occasions the panegynists 
of the tyro-republicans and their newly-created 
unstitutiona, and who kept pointing to the meteor 
which had risen in the western world as to a 
glorious lummary which must shed beneficent 
light and warmth upon all the countries of the 
globe, and eventually count many of those coun- 
tries as its satellites, or as imitative bodies re- 
volving round 1t and copying its bright example. 
Civil and religious liberty, according to this min- 
ority, had fled from all the antiquated countries 
of Europe, and was fast flymg from the shores 
of Britain, to seek a shelter beyond the western 
waves, and to find a home among the primeval 
forests of North America. For many years the 
United States were, to the busiest and most em- 
phatic of our writers, more than an Atlantis or 
an Utopia. Even men of less ardent fancies and 
of less revolutionary tendencies were interested 
in watching the working and result of the greatest 
political experiment made m modern times, and 
wished that the Amencan system of republican- 
ism should be allowed a farr trial. The reaction 
came afterwards—long afterwards; but from 
about the year 1780 to 1790, when the progress 
of the French revolution distracted and then ab- 
sorbed attention, all the countries of Europe 
joined 1n fostering the self-conceit of the Anglo- 
Americans. lLattle was heard but praises, more 
or less extravagant, of transatlantic virtue, 
straight-forwardness, and sumplicity The French 
made an apotheosis for Frankhn even while he 
was living in the flesh among them, and frequent- 
ing their petsts soupers, and their soirées, literary, 
scientific, political, and fashionable, in his plain 
bob-wig and shoes without buckles. A saying 
often used by Bonaparte at a later period might 
have been reversed at this time—Cette jeune 
Amérique m’ennuie! 

The citizens of the United States paid the 
French back in admiration and praises when 
they overset the kingly government and built up 
@ republic on a foundation of blood and drt. 
Feasts were given in the States to commemorate 
the execution of Louis XVI., who had been their 
benefactor, and who had hurried on his own de- 
struction by interfering in their quarrel, and by 
sending his subjects to study in their school. 
Washington, who retired from the presidency 
in 1796, after having vainly attempted to sel 
some limits to democracy, was compelled to con- 
fess, that when once the spirit of revolution and 
change begins to act among a whole people, it is 


died in 1799 with the sad conviction that America 
could not exist long asa nation, unless she lodged 
somewhere a coercive or restrictive power which 
should pervade the whole Union. The Jeffersons 
and Madisons who followed him thought, on the 
contrary, that democracy ought to be unlimited 
and ullimitable; that the French revolutionists 
and levellers were the best models to follow; and 
that the English must ever be the worst enemies 
of the republicans of the West. From the com- 
mencement of our war with France there had 
been numerous quarrels, and not a few actual 
colhsions. It can hardly be denied that the com- 
manders of our ships of war were occasionally 
rash, but our government constantly displayed 
a gentle and conciliating temper, whereas the 
authorities of Washington were invariably dog- 
matical and insolent, conceiving that their neu- 
trahty was worth any price, and that England 
must submit to any outrage rather than break 
with them. At the same time these Americans 
themselves submitted to a succession of injuries 
and insults from the French, and that too with- 
out any disturbance to the amity and partiality 
they professed for Za Grande Natwn They 
were bullied in turns by the Gironding, the Ja- 
cobins, the Directory, Consul Bonaparte and Em- 
peror Napoleon; yet, with the exception of a 
little blustermmg, which ended in words, they 
continued to favour the French, and to annoy 
the British cruisers and squadrons as much as 
they possibly could. Framing for themselves 
a new law of nations and a new maritime code, 
they fitted up privateers for the French; they 1n- 
sisted that free ships make free goods, that their 
ships were exempt from search, be the cargo 
what 1t might or whose 1t might; that no war o1 
combination of circumstances ought to interrupt 
any portion of their trade; and that they had a 
right to carry provisions and stores to any port 
of France, even though that port were blockaded 
by the British. 

Another and an inevitable cause of quarrel 
arose out of our impressment system, and out 
of the American system of converting, by the 
shortest and least ceremonious processes, British 
seamen and other subjects of his majesty mto 
republican citizens of the United States. By the 
constitution of most of these federal states, five 
years’ residence gave the mghts of citizenship to 
every foreigner, and converted any Englishman, 
Frenchman, Spaniard, German, Dutchman, or 
native of any other old country, into an Amert- 
can citizen. But this five years’ residence and 
probation had become a mere theory: in practice, 
five months, or weeks, or days, or even hours, 
sufficed for the transmutation; and ingenious 
crimps employed themselves in seducing British 


seamen from their ships, from their allegiance, 
and from their nationality, by promising them 
a few dollars more wages than they obtained in 
our national or mercantile navy. There wasa 
well-known Yankee adventurer of this descrip- 
tion who boasted that he had, within a given time, 

made more American citizens than had 
from all the prolific matrons of the state to which 
he belonged—and not babes and sucklings, but 
full-grown able-bodied men, citizens that sprang 
into life, as the republic herself had done, in a 
state of ripeness and perfection, without going 
through the antecedent stages of existence. In 
Boston, in New York, m nearly all the large 
seaport towns of the Union, there were dbureaur, 
or register-offices, or manufactories of American 
citizens, where English deserters and others, 
upon payment of a small fee, réceived a certifi- 
cate of citizenship. In most cases this was done 
mn a barefaced manner, with the sanction or con- 
nivance of the local government ; but in some 
cases tricks and jugglings were resorted to in 
order to save appearances, and perhaps, also, to 
soothe or cheat the delicate consciences of some of 
the lawgivers. There was an old woman in one 
of these seaport towns who was mother or foster- 
nurse to a host of these Gracchi. She, too, had a 
conscience, and tried to cheat it and the devil 
also. She kept a big cradle, made for the pur- 
pose of rocking full-grown British subjects who 
were to be converted in a hurry mto American 
citizens, in order that, when testimony should be 
called for to prove their birth, she might with 
a safe conscience swear she had known them 
from their cradle... To escape from our press- 
gangs many of our seamen fied from our mer- 
chant vessels, where they were liable to be seized, 
entered American trading vessels as natives or 
citizens of the United States, and found skippers 
and sbipmates ready to swear they were such. 
The common descent and common language of 
the two nations made discovery very difficult ; 
the English runagates soon picked up a few 
Americanisms, a few of the common flowers of 
rhetoric, and the nasal twang was to be acquired 
in less than five years. But at times 1t would 
happen that the reported American citizen would 
have, on the fleshy part of his arm, those in- 
delible marks which sailors used to love to pro- 
duce with puncturing and gunpowder—a blue 
piece of tatoo, giving his real English name, and 
the name of the British ship in which he had 
served, and it happened still more frequently 
1 This piquant anecdote is told by a distinguished English 
who resded a long time in the countzy, and who 
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that among the officers and crew of some Eng- 
lish man-of-war searching the suspected Ameri- 
can vessel there would be some that could re- 
cognize and swear to the identity of the newly 
and irregularly made American citizen—who 
could detect in many a Jonathan a real Jack, 
that had either deserted from the king's service, 
or had transferred himself from our merchant 
service, for the reasons above-mentioned, or for 
other reasons equally weighty. Yet even here a 
lapse of time or strong resemblances might de- 
ceive, and grievous though involuntary mistakes 
might be committed. And, besides, some of our 
more hasty officers, irritated by the notorious 
practices of the Americans, and by the frequent 
desertion of their men, might occasionally be not- 
over-scrupulous 1m examining identities or in 
seizing sailors reported to be Enghshmen. Our 
government, however, always disclaimed such 
practices, and never refused satisfaction when it 
was fairly proved that the seamen so seized were 
natives or bond fide citizens of the United States. 
Jefferson sternly rejected a proposal made by our 
government, that the true American seamen 
should always carry about with them certificates 
of their citizenship. The English minister must 
have known how such certificates were procured, 
but, such as they were, he offered to cause them 
to be respected. Jefferson held that the semplest 
rule would be, that a vessel being American 
should be evidence that all on board of her were. 
Americans also, or that the flag ought to pro- 
claim the citizenship of the whole crew, and not 
allow of any search or press. This principle 
was altogether inadmissible. 

There were many intervenient heart- burnings, 
and not a few insults difficult of digestion, and 
which possibly might not have been digested by 
England if i1t had not been for the critical state 
of the war carrying on against Bonaparte ; but 1t 
was not until the year 1807, when Jefferson was 
for the second time president, that the war-whoop 
was again raised agaist Great Britain. Bona- 
parte’s Berlin decree, against which the Ameri- 
cans had never presumed to offer any serious re- 
monstrance (Jefferson was engaged at the time 
in a friendly correspondence with the government 
of the devourer of republics, in order to obtam 
through his all-commanding means the ceasion 
from Spain tothe United States of Florida), had, 
in the eyes of the British government, rendered 
necessary a retaliation, and had produced fresh 
orders in council, intended to support our mari- 
time mghts and commerce, and to counteract 
Bonaparte’s continental system, the basis of which 
was the Berlin decree. As on other occasions, 
the American wrath was kindled, not against the 
first cause, but againet the almost inevitable effect 
of that cause—not against France, who had made 
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‘the grand innovations in national law, and who 
had trampled upon the rights of all neutrals, but 

Britain, who resorted to measures for 
self-defence, and with the object of abrogating 
the most monstrous system that ever European 
conqueror had attempted to impose, 

The bickerings at sea, the mutual manifestoes 
and embargoes, the stoppages to trade, and the 
diplomacy which followed, cannot be narrated 
here. Inthe month of December, 1807, Jefferson 
succeeded in carrying a resolution that all trade 
and intercourse with foreign nations should be 
suspended ; and matters remained in this state 
down to the declaration of war in June, 1812— 
an interval which the American government 
employed in adding to the number of its gigantic 
frigates, and which the commercial classes spent 
mm a hopeless struggle against bankruptcy and ruin. 
To the last moment the British government con- 
tinued to negotiate and to testify an anxious de- 
sire for peace. They modified the orders in coun- 
cil m favour of the United States; and on the 
16th of June, 1812, Mr Brougham (now Lord 
Brougham), the most eloquent of the advocates 
for the revocation of the orders, moved in the 
House of Commons an address to the regent, be- 
seeching him to recal or totally suspend the said 
orders in council, and to adopt such other mea- 
sures as might tend to conciliate neutral states 
Lord Castlereagh then declared that 1t was the 
intention of government to concilate the United 
States ; and, accordingly, on the 23d of June, there 
appeared in the Gazette a declaration from the 
regent absolutely revoking the orders in council 
as far as they regarded America. But by this 
time President Madison had not only made up 
his mind for war, but had commenced military 
operations. 

It has been usual to say that the revocation 
came too late; that if our government had con- 
ceded it only a few weeks or a very few months 
earlier, there would have been no war with Ame- 
rica. Now Madison had been treating with 
Bonaparte’s government ever since the end of 
1810, he had agreed to the preliminaries of a 
treaty with that government early in the summer 
of 1811; and the whole course of his conduct, 
and his passionate desire to ulustrate his presi- 
dency | y annexing Canada to the United States, 
were proofs demonstrative of his determination 
to brave a war with England. The truth 1s, that 
Madison and his party had nicely calculated on 
which side lay the greater amount of profit to be 
obtamed, or whether the United States would 
gain more by going to war with England than by 
putting herself in a state of hostility against 
Bonaparte and his edicts. As for the cogent 
logic of fear, or as to any immediate apprehen- 
sions from the “invincible” armies of the Man 
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of Destiny, they could now have gone for nothing, 
for the French had no fleets left to convey great 
armies across the Atlantic—they could scarcely 
show a ship at sea anywhere. “ Everything in 
the United States,” says the historian of our navy, 
“was to be settled by a calculation of profit and 
loss. France had numerous alhes; England 
scarcely any. France bad no contiguous territory ; 
England had the Canadas ready to be marched 
into at a moment's notice France had no com- 
merce; England had richly-laden merchantmen 
traversing every sea. England, therefore, 1t was, 
against whom the deadly blows of America were 
to be levelled.”' In April, 1811, when (according 
to French authorities) Madison’s envoy at Paris 
got the St Cloud revocation, and got other assur- 
ances from Bonaparte, the great storm gathering 
mm the North, and which wasdestined to accelerate 
that conqueror’s ruin, was not jet discernible to 
the eyes of American statermen , when it became 
visible to them it was rather too late to retract, if 
Madison and his party had heen inclined so to 
do; but 1t would appear that there was no such 
inclination, and that the president and the whole 
party felt mwardly convinced that the Man of 
Destiny would prevail over Russia as he had done 
over Prussia aid Austria, and the more surely 
from Prussia and Austria being now his allies 
and assistants, and sending, lke nearly every 
country in Europe, their troops to fight under the 
conqueror’s orders These Americans had culti- 
vated the friendship of Russia, they had sent 
envoys to St. Petersburg, who had fallen down on 
their knees as if to worship the throne of the 
czar; they had shown a strong leaning of affec- 
tion to the Russian Jegation at Washington, and 
Jefferson had declared in his most emphatic style, 
that he firmly believed the Emperor Alexandei 
to be not merely the best of sovereigns (for that 
were but a poor compliment according to his re- 
publican notions), but the best and most virtuous 
of men—“one enthusiastically devoted to better 
the condition of mankind”—and one who had 
“taken a pecuhar affection to America and its 
government ,”—but, notwithstanding all this, 
they believed, and they now hoped, that Alex- 
ander would be crushed as the Emperor Francis 
had been, and that Bonaparte would soon date 
his decrees from St. Petersburg as he had done 
from Vienna and Berlin. 

On the 1st of June, President Madison sent an 
awfully Jong message to both houses of congress, 
enumerating all the provocations received from 
England, commencing from the very beginning 
of the existence of the United States as an inde- 
pendent nation, reviving differences which had 
been long since considered as settled, putting in 
new pretensions and causes of quarrel, mventing 
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some facta, and distorting others, giving a false 
colour and character to the conduct of the British 
government, misrepresenting the temper and feel- 
ing of the British people, and cleverly jumping 
over all the provocations, insults, and serious in- 
juries which America had received from repub- 
lican, consular, and imperial France, and to all 
ot which she had so meanly submitted. On the 
4th of June, probably because that day was the 
turth-day of our poor, old, blind, and distraught 
king, who had once been his sovereign—Madison 
laid before the two houses copies of the corres- 
pondence which had passed between his govern- 
ment and Mr. Foster, the English envoy at 
Washington, intimating that from that corres- 
pondence it would appear that Great Britain was 
determined neither to revoke her orders in coun- 
cil nor to concede any important point Stormy 
and terrible were the debates which followed; 
loud were the boastings of one party, and dismal 
the predictions of the other. On the 18th of 
June, two days after Mr. Brougham's friendly 
oration in the House of Commons, they came to 
their resolution and declaration. Quwibbling to 
the last, they did not declare war as it is usual to 
declare it; but they declared that the United 
States and Great Britain were, and had for a long 
time past been in an actual state of war! This 
determination was carried in the house of re- 
presentatives, by seventy-nine against forty-nine. 
The supporters of war were chiefly from the 
western and southern states to Pennsylvania in- 
clusive ; the advocates for peace were chiefly from 
the eastern and northern states The ominous note 
of disseverance was again heard, the eastern and 
northern states complaining that their interests 
were sacrificed to the passions and the interests 
of their neighbours. When the news reached 
Boston, that city, though the cradle of the Ameri 
can revolution, put on mourning, and muffled 
its church bells. The same tokens of distress and 
grief were displayed in other towns of the east 
and north ; but at Baltimore, where, as in other 
ports of the southern states, swarms of privateers 
were all ready to pounce upon the British West 
India trade, the exulting and furious mob per- 
petrated cruel atrocities upon some of the op- 
posers of the war. 

The president had resolved to begin with the 
conquest of all Canada. Early in the year 1812, 
months before the hostile declaration, and while 
Madison was constantly assuring our envoy that 
he wished to continue amicable negotiations, the 
van of the invading army was assembled near 
the-Detroit frontier: it was 2600 strong, was well 
provided with artillery, and was under the com- 
mand of Hull, who passed with the Americans 
for a great general and strategist. To defend 
the far extending frontiers of Upper and Lower 
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Canada, and to do garrison duty in the interior | 
of those vast provinces, we had only, of regular 
force, about 4000 men, and some of these were 
invalids: the Canadian militia then incorporated 
in the two provinces amounted to about the same 
number. Sir George Prevost, the commander- 
in-chief of these forces, waa, if not an old woman, 
assuredly no general. But fortunately we had 
in the upper province an officer of energy and 
ability, the gallant and still lamented Major- 
general Brock. This officer, knowing of the 
gathering of Hull's force on the Detroit frontier, 
and seeing that war was certain, sent discretionary 
orders to a British officer in charge of Fort St. 
Joseph to act either offensively or otherwise 
against the enemy at Michilimachimac, as he 
should find advisable; and that officer, on the 
17th of July, a month all but a day after the de- 
claration of war at Washington, captured the 
American place, with its garrison of sixty men 
and seven pieces of ordnance. This was the first 
operation of the war, and was attended with very 
important consequences. 

Hull and his republicans crossed our frontier 
above Detroit, beg preceded by a boastful pro- 
clamation, 1n which he spoke of success as certain, 
and in which he invited and incited the oppressed 
citizens of Canada to throw off their allegiance 
to a king, and become citizens of the republic. 
Hull's first serious disappointment was tofind that 
his proclamation was laughed at, and that the Ca- 
nadians of all classes were loyal and firm. He had 
not advanced far from the frontier before he was 
hedged up 1n a corner, with his retreat and sup- 
phes alike cut off; and on the 10th of August 
this great strategist capitulated with 2500 men 
and thirty-three pieces of cannon. The repub- 
lican general, Van Rensselaer, who followed him 
with 1400 men, was not more successful; he was 
beaten and made a prisoner at Queenstown in 
October, and his entire corps was surrendered. 
Such was the result of Madison's first Canadian 
campaign ; such the first success of his project to 
make, in his own phrase, “ territorial reprisal for 
oceanic outrages.” The loss on the side of the 
British and Canadians would have been very in- 
considerable indeed, if it had not included that of 
the gallant Brock. 

Madison’s success on the ocean, where success 
could scarcely have been hoped for, was somewhat 
more consoling. Under the name of frigates, he 
had put to sea ships that were equal in force to 
most of our ships of the line. Too many of our 
frigates left on the American station or in the 
West Indies were old and weak—were of that 
description ‘which our sailors contemptuously 
called “jackass frigates.” More British ships of 
the line and the largest of our frigates, with fuil 
crews and the best appointments, ought to have 
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been sent to the American leviathans that were 
afloat under the fictitious name of frigates; but 
our admiralty did not take these necessary steps, 
and left our frigates exposed to very unequal 
contests. One of these combats may serve asa 
fair specimen. On the 19th of Augnst a battle 
was fought between our frigate the Guerriére, 
Captain James Richard Dacres, and the United 
States frigate Constitution, Captain Isaac Hull 
The American frigate, only seventeen days from 
port, was in the most perfect condition, with her 
stores ample, and her powder fresh ; she had 476 
picked men ; in height, in length, she far exceeded 
her opponent, and the weight of her broadside 
was one-half heavier. The Guerriére was old, 
and absolutely worn out with long cruising. She 
was on her way home to be repaired or con- 
demned; her bowsprit was badly sprung, her 
mainmast had been struck by hghtnmg and 
was in a tottering state, her gunner stores were 
deficient, and what remained of her powder 
had lost its strength from damp and long keep- 
ing =s She _ had on board only 244 men and nine- 
teen boys, yet the gallant young Dacres fought 
the big Constitution for nearly three hours. <A 
flag thus lowered could carry no honour to the 
victors The republicans were very desirous of 
taking the Guerrvre into port asa trophy, but 
the poor frigate was so rotten and so shattered 
in her hull, that by daylight of the morning 
after the action she was found to be sinking. 
Having removed the prisoners on board, Hull 
gave orders to set her on fire; and she soon blew 
up Although they returned to port without 
their trophy, the American captain and his offi- 
cers and men were applauded to the skies, were 
honoured with the thanks of the government, and 
were presented with 50,000 dollars as a reward 
for theizx wondrous exploit. As for the Ame- 
ricanism of their tars, nearly one-half of the sea- 
men of the Constttutzon were natives of England 
or Ireland—were renegades that might have 
been disposed to fight the more desperately (as 
many such deserters and traitors were found 
to do on other occasions) from their dread of 
the yard-arm or the gibbet, if their present co- 
mates and brethren should be beaten and they 
themselves captured. It appeared in evidence on 
a court-martial that these British subjects on 
board the Constitution were leading men or cap- 
tains of guns. Several of them were personally 
known to some of the officers of the Guerrére. 
In fact, there were on board the Constitution so 
many men whom the crew of the Guerriére con- 
sidered as their countrymen, that the American 
captain became seriously alarmed lest some feel- 
ing of compunction and remorse, some natural 
return of the love of country, should induce the 
renegades and deserters to join the captured crew 
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of the Guerriére, overpower him and his native 
Americans, and carry the Constitution as a prize 
into the British port of Halifax. Hull kept his 
prisoners manacled and chained to the deck 
during‘the whole of the night after the action, 
and during the greater part of the following day. 

We showed at the close of the year 1811 the 
temper and policy of Bernadotte as Crown-prince 
of Sweden, who had devoted himself to the in- 
terests of the nation over which he was called 
to rule, the disposition of the Russian cabinet, 
and the fixed determination of Bonaparte to 
attack the Emperor Alexander in his own vast 
and remote dominions, because that sovereign 
would not ruin his country by enforcing the 
Berlin and Milan decrees. He treated Berna- 
dotte lke a revolted subject and traitor: he 
summoned Sweden as a vassal, to enforce his 
decrees against the British trade; he seized and 
confiscated fifty Swedish merchantmen; and 
lastly, in January, 1812, he sent Davoust, one of 
the roughest and most brutal of his generals, to 
take possession of Swedish Pomerania and tbe 
isle of Rugen This aggression induced Berna- 
dotte, who had been corresponding with Russia 
before, to sign a treaty of alliance with the Em- 
peror Alexander The treaty was signed in 
March, 1812, and in an interview which took 
place between the Gascon and the czar, their 
plan of resistance was settled 

The astute Fouché once more interposed be- 
tween Bonaparte and his ruin. He presented a 
memorial full of facts, arguments, and even elo- 
quence; but, together with other advice from 
better quarters, it was thrown away upon the 
pride and conceit of the Man of Destiny, who 
seemed now but a foredoomed man. “I regulate 
my conduct chiefly by the opinion of my army! 
With 800,000 men I can oblige all Europe to do 
my bidding. I will destroy all Enghsh influence 
in Russia, and then Spain must fall. My destiny 
is not yet accomplished ; my present situation is 
but the outline of a picture which I must fill up. 
I must make one nation out of all the European 
states, and Paris must be the capital of the 
world!” Such, we are told, was the rhapsody 
which he returned to his friendly remonstrants 
and advisers. Though his head was clear, both 
head and heart were by a sort of mo- 
nomania; and, just before the campaign and 
during its progress, as well as after its final ter- 
mination, he betrayed symptoms of an alienation 
of mind, and of a disordered state of stomach and 
of general health. ; 

Before quitting Paris, Bonaparte directed 
Maret, now Duke of Bassano and minister for 
foreign affairs, to write a letter to Castlereagh, 
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willing to grant nearly everything that he had re- 
fused during the negotiations which preceded the 
rupture of the peace of Amiens, but he would not 
relinquish his hold upon Spain, and insisted that 
his brother Joseph should continue to be its king.! 

Early in May, Bonaparte grosaly insulted the 
Russian minister at Paris, and sent him his 
passports. On the 9th of May, the Emperor of 
the French, with his young Austrian empress, 
set off for Dresden. Obedient to his summons, 
the kings of his own making, Bavaria, Wurtem- 
berg, Saxony, Westphalia, and other tributary 
princes, met him in the fair Saxon capital. 
Thither also repaired the Emperor of Austria, 
‘with his empress; and the King of Prussia, who 
could not bring his queen, for she had been slain 
by the evil tongue and evil doings of Bonaparte 
and his agents. His Prussian majesty had been 
already obliged to sign a treaty which placed 
20,000 men of his diminished army at the dis- 
posal of Bonaparte. The Emperor of Austria 
now engaged to furnish 30,000 men to act against 
Russian Poland. After brilliant festivals, and 
balls, and plays, wherein Talma played to a par- 
terre or pit of kings, Bonaparte quitted Dresden 
and his wife, and posted to Thorn, where he 
arrived on the 2nd of June, His immense army 
‘was already assembled in Poland, chiefly between 
the Vistula and the Niemen. Europe had never 
seen such a condensed host. there were 270,000 
French, 80,000 Germans of the Confederation of 
the Rhine, 30,000 Poles, 20,000 Italians, Lom- 
bards, Tuscans, Venetians, Romans, Neapolitans, 
and 20,000 Prussians, 1n all 420,000 men! On 
the 24th and 25th of June, this immense army, 
in three large massed, crossed the Niemen, then 
the boundary of the Russian empire, and entered 
Lithuania, without meeting with any opposition. 

From an army so numerous, so composed of 
the élite of European troops, and led by the first 
man of the age, nothing less than prodigies of 
victory and conquest were expected. But the 
result of this memorable campaign may be sum- 
med up in a brief space. With an army reduced 
by sickness, sanguimary battles, and the opera- 
tions of the Cossacks, to 120,000 men, Bonaparte 
reached Moscow to encounter famine, soltude, 
and an universal conflagration. He began his 
retreat from that burning capital on the 19th of 
October, and was soon overtaken by all the hor- 


1 Speaking of Napoleon at this time, Miguet says .—"‘ It was in 
1813 that the dechmne of his empire was manifest. All were weary 
of his domination Ali those by whose concurrence he had been 
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rors of a Russian winter. On the 14th of Nov- 
ember, when he left Smolensk, he had only 
40,000 men able to carry arms. On the 5th of 
December he stole away from the wretched re- 
mains of his troops, to commence a rapid flight 
towards France. He reached Paris on the 18th 
of December at night. The loss of the French 
and their auxiliaries, in the whole of the Russian 
campaign and retreat, is estimated at 125,000 
slain in fight; 132,000 died of fatigue, disease, 
hunger, and cold; and 193,000 prisoners, includ- 
ing 3000 officers and forty-eight generala They 
had left behind them 900 pieces of cannon, and 
25,000 waggons, cassoons, &c. 

The British government had greatly exerted 
itself in aid of the Russians. A treaty of peace 
between England and Turkey had been concluded 
in 1809, and at the beginning of the present 
year Mr Stratford Canning speedily, and with 
great ability, negotiated a treaty between Sultan 
Mahmoud and the Emperor Alexander, which 
enabled Russia to withdraw from the Danube 
an army of 30,000 or 40,000 men, and to bring 
that army upon the flank of Bonaparte’s flying 
and disorganized forces In the month of July 
a treaty of peace and amity between Great 
Britain and Sweden, the ally of Russia, was 
ratified; and m the month of August, when 
Bonaparte was penetrating into the heart of the 
Russian empire, with victory in his van, a treaty 
of peace and union was ratified at St Petersburg 
between Great Britain and Russia. The Russian 
fleet, which would have been frozen up and ren- 
dered almost helpless, 1f left in 1ts own ports, 
was brought over to winter in England. It was 
chiefly English money or English credit which 
set the armies of the Emperor Alexander in 
motion. A French officer who accompanied 
General Lauriston to the Russian head-quarters 
once said to us, “ We had been led to believe 
that your credit was gone, that England was 
bankrupt; but, when I found everywhere that 
your bills of exchange and bank-notes were re- 
ceived and passed as if they had been gold, I 
trembled for the result of our daring enterprise '” 
English aid, both privately and publicly, was 
promptly given to the Russians who had suffered 
in the war. We have a distinct recollection of 
the generous sympathy and enthusiasm with 
which a large subscription was raised in the city 


by imposte, by the blockade, by the prevotal courts, and hy the 
‘consolidated taxes’, the inevitable consequences of his conquering 
system. He had no longer for adversaries only the small number 
of men who had remained faithful to the revolution, and whom he 

called édeologists, but all those who, without any precise opinians, 
Sched ta eatiae te caasrial civesiages af a vate Ge uation: 
Abroad, the people groaned under a military yoke, and the 
humiliated dpnasties aspired to restore themscives. The whole 
world was ill at ease, and 9 check naturally led to an universal 
insurrection "—History af Fretch Revolution. 
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of London, for the purpose of rebuilding the city 
of Moscow. 

Parliament, with a newly-elected House of 
Commons, assembled on the 24th of November. 
Its most noticeable measures previous to the 
Christmas recess were a grant of £100,000 to the 
Marquis of Wellington, and a grant of £200,000 
for the relief of the sufferers in Russia. 

aD. 1813. After some stormy debates in 

the commons on the American war, 
in which the opposition not only blamed the 
ministry for the negligent manner in which the 
maritime part of the conflict had been conducted, 
but also charged them with having been the 
aggressors, and with having provoked an un- 
necessary and fatal contest, Lord Castlereagh, 
on the 18th of February, moved an address to 
the prince regent, expressing entire approba- 
tion of the resistance proposed by his royal high- 
ness to the unjustifiable claims of the American 
government, a full conviction of the justice of 
the war on our part, and the assurance of a 
cordial support from that house The opposition 
renewed their censures, but they were too weak 
to try a division, the address was agreed to, 
nem. con , 28 was another in the House of Lords 
to the same effect. 

The budget was introduced on the 31st of 
March. The requisite supplies of the year were 
stated at more than £72,000,000, out of which 
England and Scotland were to furnish more than 
£68,500,000. This was a larger amount than had 
been voted m any preceding year, but the 
American war promised to be expensive, and 1t 
was generally felt that at this decisive moment 
we ought to put forth all our strength, in order 
to finish the contest in Spam, to prolong our 
aid to Russia, and to give encouragement and 
assistance to the other nations of the Continent 
that should mse and throw off their chains 
All the estimates were voted by immense ma- 
jorities. Among the ways and means were war- 
taxes to the amount of £21,000,000, a fresh loan 
to the same amount, and a vote of credit for 
£6,000,000. 

The Russian catastrophe not only prevented 
Bonaparte from reinforcing his marshals in Spain, 
but it also obliged him to recal the best of them, 
and the only one among them whose general- 
ship had cost Lord Wellington any very serious 
thoughts Thuis, of course, was Marshal Soult, 
who, early in the year, was removed from the 
Peninsula, to oppose the Russians, then about to 
advance through Germany to the banks of the 
Rhine. Soult, however, took only 20,000 men 
with him, thus leaving about 70,000 men to op- 
pose Wellington, besides the army of Suchet in 
the eastern provinces, The army of Portugal, | 
as : continued to be called, was now placed under 
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the command of General Reille, who had his 
head-quarters at Valladolid; the army of the 
centre, under Drouet, was distributed round 
Madrid ; and the army of the south had its head- 
quarters at Toledo. Generals Clausel and Foy 
commanded separate divisions in Aragon and 
Biscay. Before the campaign began, Andalusia 
and Estremadura m the south, and Galicia and 
Asturias in the north, were entirely free from 
the French. 

Doing at last what they ought to have done at 
first, the Spanish provisional government, with 
the consent and approbation of the cortes, made 
Lord Wellington the commander-in-chief of the 
Spanish armies, and took some measures to 1m- 
prove the discipline and effectiveness of their 
troops In the maim, however, these things re- 
mained but as a good intention, for the regency 
had hardly any money except what they received 
from England, the insurrections and wars of 1n- 
dependence 1n the South American colonies stop- 
ping at the fountaim-head the supphes which 
Spain had been accustomed to receive from that 
quarter ; and the pride, ignorance, and indocility 
of the Spanish commanding officers, and the 
slothfulness and idisciphne of the Spanish 
troops, were evils not to be remedied of a sudden, 
or in the course of one trymg campaign. And 
therefore the only army upon which Wellington 
could rely for field operations consisted of about 
63,000 British and Portuguese infantry, and 
about 6000 cavalry His lordship commenced 
active operations about the middle of May,makhing 
the alhed army enter Spain in three separate 
bodies, the left under Sir Thomas Graham, the 
hero of Barrosa, the right under the mdefatigable 
Hill, and the centre under his own immediate 
command. The combmed movements of these 
three divisions were so well managed that the 
French were taken by surpnise. By the 20th of 
June, the whole of the alled army was beyoud 
the Ebro and concentrated near Vittoria. On the 
19th the enemy, commanded by Joseph Bona- 
parte, having Jourdan as his major-general and 
director, had taken up a strong position in front 
of Vittoria. They were attacked there on the 
Qist, and were more thoroughly beaten and cut 
up than ever they had been before by Lord Wel- 
hngton. The intrudmg Joseph had a very nar- 
row escape; his travelling carriage, his papers, 
his fine wardrobe, some of his women, much of 
his plunder, and his splendid side-board of plate, 
were taken, and several of his attendants were 
captured, or cut down, or shot in their flight by 
the revengeful Spaniards. The French army ral- 
lied at no poit of its line, and they carried off 
with them only one gun and one howitzer “The 
soldiers of our army,” said Lord Wellington, 
“have got among aga ae £1,000,000 sterling 
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in money, with the exception of about $100,000 | than they had hitherto done, were not to be 


which were got for the military chest.” Among 
the innumerable trophies of the field was the 


baton or marshal’s staff of Jourdan. Lord Wel- 
lngton sent it to the prince regent, who gave 
him in return the baton of a field-marshal of 
Great Britain. Of arms and materials of war 
there were taken 151 pieces of brass ordnance, 
415 caissons, more than 14,000 round of ammu- 
nition, nearly 2,000,000 musket-ball cartridges, 
40,668 lbs. of gunpowder, fifty-six forage-wag- 
gons, and forty-four forge-waggons. When the 
battle began, the numerical strength of the two 
armies was about equal. But on the side of the 
alhes the Spaniards, though they behaved better 


compared with French soldiery. The French 
had in many actions made greater slanghter of a. 
Spanish army, but they had never, in any one: 
instance, reduced an army even of raw volunteers, 
to such a state of total wreck as that to which 
their own army was now reduced. They saved 
themselves from destruction or from captivity 
by abandoning the whole maéériel of the army, 
and by running like a mob.' 

The news of this decisive battle of Vittoria 
gave strength, spirit, and union to the allied ar- 
mies acting against Bonaparte in Germany, dis- 
sipated the last misgivings and indecisions of 
Austria, broke up the congress assembled at 
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Prague, which before would have treated with this battle of Vittoria and its glorious results 
the French, and have left them in possession of | in J une, there would have been no battle of Leip- 


many of their conquests; and it gave to the voice 
of the British government and its envoys a vast 


ee 
| 
| 
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sic in October. 
King Joseph hardly once looked back until 


increase of consideration and influence. Without he had reached the strong walls of Pampeluna, 


1 By the time that the battle of Vittoria was fought, Napoleon 
had lost in Spam 140,000 men! Most of these must have perished 
am the perpetual warfare¢tbe French had to wage with the gueril 
las §=The author of Lights and Shadows of Military Lyfe, written 
by a Frenchman, and edited by the late General Sir Charles 
Napier, gives some mteresting notices of this warfare —‘ In 
Spam we never travelled singly, the first tree would have served 
as a gibbet for the umpradent wight who should have ventured 
alone upon any road It was necessary to go m bodies, with 
advanced guard and rear-guard always ready to fire 
But im travelling m Spain we were obliged to make frequent 
halts Ateach town some portion of the convoy found them- 
selves at the place of their destmation ; the column, thus weak- 
ened, necded fresh remforcements before it could pursue its 
route Half, nay, I may say almost the whole of the French 
army was occupied in escorting couriers We had garrisons in 
all the towns and in all the villages upon the highroads; and 
vary Often midway between them there had been erected little 
forts, block-houses, redoubts, each occupied by perhaps a hun- 
dred soldiers. Ali these poste, all these garrisons, furnished a 
grester or less number of men for escorta, according to the pre- 
eurmed foros of the bands of msurgents that were in the envircus 


Thus service was extremely arduous, and 1t may be affirmed that 
1t caused the death of more Frenchmen than the most sanguin- 
ary pitched battles We were masters of all the towns and vil- 
lages upon the road, but not of the environs at the distance of 
100 paces. It was a war of every day, of every hour If the 
escort was numerous and well commanded, it met with nobody 
in its way , in the contrary case, the enemy appeared on every 
side of us It may be said that in Spain he was everywhere and 
nowhere 

““The reports that reached us respecting his force and his 
movements were scarcely ever true, whereas he was apprised 
day by day, hour by hour, of what we were domg We were 
counted in every village, and the enemies’ leaders always knew 
which was our weak side - For the rest, these bands 
fled before a few riflemen Unless greatly superior in number, 
they would not dare to attack us boldly , and in this case they 
had the immense advantage of surprising us in ambuscades 
The country is so broken by mountains and precipless that it 
is impossible to guard the roads properly When a chief of 
guerillas had come back from an expedition his whole band die- 
persed, the arms were hidden, and each returned to his home, 
after agreeing to meet again on such a day, perhaps twenty or 
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of the Pyrenean chain. He did not stay there 
long. A French garrison was left at Pampeluna 
as well as San Sebastian; but both places were 
very soon invested by the allies. Except on the 
eastern coast, where Suchet kept his ground with 
about 40,000 men, there was not a spot in all 
, Spam where the French could move or show 
themselves 

Some portions of the allied army went mght 
through the mountain passes in pursuit of the 
French; and upon the 7th of July, the last divi- 
sions of the army of Joseph Bonaparte, after 
being driven from the very defensible valley of 
San Estevan, descended the reverse of the Pyre- 
nees, and entered France. Lord Wellington then 
became master of the passes of San Estevan, 
Donna Mana, Maya, and the renowned Ronces- 
valles; and his sentinels looked down from the 
rugged frontier of Spam upon the level and fer- 
tile plains of France, which lay in sunshine at 
their feet as if inviting their approach. Thus, 
in five and forty days from the opening of this 
memorable campaign, Wellington had conducted 
the allied army from the frontiers of Portugal to 
the confines of France , he had marched 400 miles, 
had gained one of the completest of victories, 
had driven the French through a country abound- 
ing in strong positions, had put the intrusive king 
to a flight which was to know of no return, had 
hberated Spain from everything but the evil con- 
sequences of Spanish folly, impatience, vanity, 
and presumption, and he now stood as a con- 
queror upon the skirts of France. 

Bonaparte felt the need of Soult’s services in 
Germany ; but, seriously alarmed for the safety 
of his own southern frontiers, he sent away that 
marshal from the grand army with very extraor- 
dinary powers, with a sort of alter ego character, 
and with the title of “Lieutenant of the Emperor.” 
Soult was to take the entire command of the de- 
feated troops, to re-equip them, to gather formid- 


able reinforcements, to lead his nasses speedily | strong position on the Nivelle 
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undertook to do; or he thought it expedient to 
tell the army that he had undertaken it, and that 
his hopes were good. He flew through Germany 
and through France, giving his urgent and im- 
perative orders, and collecting all manner of dis- 
posable forces: and on the 13th of July he reached 
the southern frontier, and took the command of 
the disorganized fragments of Jourdan’s army. 
But after the faintest gleams of success in the 
Maya and Roncesvalles passes, Soult failed com- 
pletely, and after several sangumary battles 
among the Pyrenees, which greatly thinned his 
army, was driven back to France by the Ist of 
August. During these “Battles of the Pyrenees” 
—they were ten in number—Sir Thomas Graham, 
with a considerable part of our army, was en- 
gaged in the siege of San Sebastian, being as 
usual badly provided with matériel, and having 
hardly any sappers and miners. On the 30th of 
August, a French column attempted to relieve 
this place, but the spirit of the men had so sunk 
that they allowed themselves to be beaten by 
a corps of Spaniards On that same day San 
Sebastian was stormed and taken. This town, 
built on a low sandy isthmus, with the mver 
Urumea on one side, the harbour on the other, 
and the cone-shaped Monte Orgullo behind, had 
the advantages of her position so greatly strength- 
ened by walls, bastions, and batteries, most of 
them lately constructed, that 1t was able to main- 
tain a formidable and protracted resistance. The 
castle surrendered on the 8th of September, with 
2500 men in 1t, but this terrible siege had cost 
the alles nearly 4000 in killed and wounded. 
Also, on the 31st of October, the 4000 French in 
Pampeluna, having lost all hope of relief, sur- 
rendered to Lord Wellington's tried and steady 
friend Don Carlos de Espaiia, who had latterly 
commanded the blockading forces 

On the 10th of November, our troops began to 
descend from the Pyrenees into the valleys on 
the French side. Soult now occupied a very 
Some affairs of 


against Wellington, to clear the French frontier , posts followed; and on the 13th General Hill 


and the passes of the Pyrenees, and to relieve , 


Pampeluna and San Sebastian, and drive the al 
hed army behind the Ebro And all this Soult 


thirty leagues off The French set out in pursuit of them , they 
did not meet with a creature, and the Paris newspapers pro- 
claimed to all Europe that such or such a general had, with 
an intrepidity deserving the highest admiration, driven tho 
brigands into their mountains , that they were a cowardly crew, 
unworthy to bear arms, &c But all theese fine official phrases 
did not prevent the bngands, as they were termed, from as- 
siduously pursuing ther vocation By harassing us moessantly 
they fatigued our men, who fell 111 They occupied half the 
army 1 protecting couriers, and very frequently a battahon 
was not suffinent to escort a letter ! 

“The great art in partezan warfare 1s always to attack, and 
never be forced to accept battle The guerillas made 1t ther 
study not to be found when we looked for them, to pounce 
pon us Hke vultures when we least expected them, and it 


with 13,000 men repulsed and defeated Soult with 
30,000. Then, in despair, the French marshal re- 
tired into his entrenched camp. Nothing of 


must be confessed that they effectually performed their task 


Sometimes 1t happened that they were hanged when taken in 
arms this was the dark side of their calling, the reverse of the 
medal, but they served the French who fell into their power 1n 
the same manner, nay, they frequently carried ther reprisals 
to the most revolting barbarity On several occasions they 
finyed alive the prisoners whom the fortune of war bad thrown 
into their hands, many of these miserable wretches were sawed. 
asunder between two planks, one of my fnends was buried alive 
in the ground, all but bis head, which served as a mark for the 
savages to play at bowls One might fill volumes with the atro- 
cities commutted on both sides mm this graceleas war, but I can 
affirm, without fear of beng contradicted by any one, that we 
were always less cruel than the Spaniards.”—Lighis and Shadows 
of Miltary Jafe, p 282, 385-287 
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importance occurred on the Nivelle during the 
few remaining days of the year 1813, for the allied 
army had need of rest and reinforcements. 
While the grand allied army under Wellington 
had been gathering all these laurels, the badly- 
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organized expedition which had been sent from 
Sicily and from the Balearic Islands to the coast 
of Spain, and which had been under the command 
of so many generals in a short space of time, had 
done nothing to reflect honour on British arms. 
But this fault lay more with the Bntish govern- 
ment, and the Spanish commanders and function- 
aries, and the bad composition of most of the 
auxiliaries or mercenaries which Lord William 
Bentinck had sent down from Sicily, than with 
the British generals who, one after the other,had 
the misfortune to command such troops and to 
serve under such disadvantageous and perplex- 
ing circumstances There was failure—perhaps 
there was disgrace but this great consideration 
is ever to be borge in mind—that but for the 
presence of this allied force on the eastern coasts 


and in Catalonia, Suchet, the most successful of ' 
all the French generals in the Peninsula, might | 


have started from Valencia, have traversed the 
breadth of Spain, and either have jomed Jourdan 
and King Joseph with 30,000 fighting men before 
the disastrous and decisive battle of Vittoria, or 
have joined Soult when he had forced Ins way 
back into Spain through the Pyrenean passes, 
and was hammering at the allies in order to 
force his way onward to Pampeluna. After the 
command of the allied forces in the east had been 
tossed from hand to hand like a shuttlecock, 
it was given to Major-general Sir John Mur- 
ray, who was considered an officer of spirit and 
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of considerable ability. Murray- found that 
the morale of this heterogeneous corps d'armée 
was exceedingly bad, and that fierce jealousies 
and quarrels were raging between the British 
and Spanish soldiery, and between the latter and 
the Sicilian and Calabrian 
corps in our pay. Being, 
however, ashamed of the 
long maction at Alicante, 
Sir John Murray, early in 
March of the present year 
(more than two months be- 
fore Lord Wellington com- 
menced his bnlhant advance 
fiom his Portuguese canton- 
ments), moved intothemoun- 
tainous district of Castalla, 
drove Suchet’s outposts be- 
fore him, and placed his own 
advanced post about Biar 

In Apml, Suchet took the 
field 1n force, and on the 
12th marched against the ad- 
vanced post which Sir John 
Murray had established mm 
the pass of Biar, drove it 
in, and captured two moun- 
tain guns. Then, rushing 
through tHe pass, but with only three divisions 
of infantry and two brigades of cavalry, Suchet, 
on the 13th, attacked Sir John Murray, who 
had chosen and occupied an excellent position 

in the mountainous country of Castalla, The 
French reached the upper slope of the moun- 
tain; but a close steady volley from the British 
27th, and a bayonet-charge by the same regiment, 
drove them down again with considerable loss 

Some of the Spaniards behaved well, and sup- 

ported this charge of the 27th, which so disheart- 
ened Suchet that he made no second attempt, but 
retreated immediately through the pass of Biar, 
and thence by the road by which he had advanced. 

Just at this moment, owing to some absurd ap- 
prehensions on the part of Lord William Ben- 
tinck and our ministers at home, that Murat 
might invade Sicily with part of the Neapolitan 
army, and place that island in jeopardy, 2000 
British troops were withdrawn and eent back to 
Sicily. At the end of May, Sir John Murray 
quitted Alicante by sea, and carried the army 
back to Catalonia, to besiege Tarragona. This 
enterprise ended in a total failure, not unattended 
with disgrace Lord William Bentinck now ar- 
rived, and took the command of this unlucky 
army. After some mancuvring and a very little 
fighting, Suchet removed the French garrison, 
destroyed the fortifications, together with 4 
part of the town of Tarragona, and retreated be- 
hind the Llobregat. This was in the middle of 
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August. The allies now entered the desolate city, 
and made the convenient port of Tarragona the 
rendezvous of the British fleet. Making an im- 
prudent advance, Lord Wilham Bentinck sus- 
tained a severe check at Viliafranca in Septem- 
ber. Shortly after these operations his lordship 
returned to his political and diplomatic duties in 
Sicily. He was succeeded in the command by 
General W. Clinton, who found this alled army 
of the east doing nothing and incapable of domg 
much. When Clinton proposed to mvest Barce- 
lona the Spaniards refused to assist him, 

In other quarters nearly every day of this year 
had been a day of cnsis. On his return to Paris, 
on the night of the 18th of December, 18192, 
Bonaparte found that conspiracies had broken 
out even in his capital during his absence in 
Russia; that in many parts of France the people 
had testified great joy at the several times falsely 
reported news of his death; that discontent or 
absolute disaffection had shown itself in different 
directions, and among various classes, and that 
some of his marshals and generals were not ex- 
empted from the suspicions of his secret police 
The new conscriptions were, however, enforced 
with the utmost rigour; the militia or national 
guards were drafted into the skeleton battalions 
of the regular army , some of the guards and other 
troops were immediately recalled from Spain, 
the sailors of the useless French fleets were regi- 
mented and sent to serve on land—no possible 
means were neglected to swell the military force, 
and to enable the foiled conqueror of nearly all 
Europe to retrieve his fortunes by one tremendous 
and decisive campaign And to such an amount 
were his forces swollen that, in the year 1813, 
Bonaparte had (counting all his troops, in all 
quarters, and of all services) from 700,000 to 
800,000 men under arms. Out of this number 
he collected in Germany, early in the spring, an 
army of 350,000 men. 

The Emperor Alexander had lost little time in 
putting his armies in the track of the fugitive 
enemy. He took the field himself in the very 
midst of that horrible winter, and flew 1n sledges 
over the snow from Petersburg to Wilna, where, 
on the 22d of December, 1812, his now concen- 
trated army and his hordes of Cossacks saluted 
him with the most enthusiastic hurrahs From 
Wilna the Russian army advanced in two grand 
divisions, the one taking tue direct road by 
Warsaw, the other taking the road by Konigs- 
berg and the northern provinces of Prussia. The 
majority of the Poles now received Alexander as 
a deliverer; the Prussians, with so many wrongs 
to avenge upon the French, welcomed the Rus- 
sians with transports of joy; and such was the 
national enthusiasm and the rage against Bona- 
parte, that no attempts of the Prussian king and 
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government could possibly have prevented or 
delayed the junction of the Prussian with the 
Russian troops. General Yorck, who commanded. 
the 20,000 Prussians who had been sent to serve 
as a contingent force in the invasion of Russia, 
had behaved with rare sincerity and moderation, 
He was serving against his will and against the 
will of his sovereign, he was serving againet the 
dearest interests of his country , and, when the 
retreat from Moscow became a débdcle, he was 
so placed, in the line of retreat, that sf he had 
only moved his corps the French loss must have 
been still more frightfully creased, while, 1f he 
had turned his arms agamst them and had fallen 
upon them in their confusion—as many of lus 
officers and nearly all his men wished him to do 
~—not one out of every ten of the French fugi- 
tives that afterwards rallied and made head in 
Germany would have escaped. But Yorck re- 
‘mained true and steady to the treaty which 
bound his master to the French, until the mo- 
ment when bis sovereign revoked his orders, and 
declared that treaty to be broken by Bonaparte. 
The French still occupied Dantzic, Glogau, Stet- 
tin, and other Prussian fortresses on the Oder; 
they had 30,000 men near Posen, and a strong 
garrison in Berlin YFredenck William was in a 
manner besieged in his own capital, and most of 
his troops were scattered in the midst of French 
cantonments and formidable French garrisons. 
Notwithstanding, on the 22d of January, his 
Prussian majesty suddenly quitted Potsdam and 
repaired to Breslau, where he could give the 
hand to the advancing Russians, and correspond 
directly, or confer personally, with the Emperor 
Alexander. 

After an interview with the czar, Frederick 
William sent to Bonaparte to propose an armis- 
tice, the conditions of which should be that the 
French should evacuate Dantzic and alj the 
Prussian fortresses they occupied on the Oder, 
and retire behind the Elbe into Saxony, in return 
for which the Emperor Alexander would stop 
the march of his victorious armies, and remam 
behind the Vistula. But this proposition was 
indignantly rejected by the Emperor of the 
French, who well knew that, in his case, to re- 
cede was to fall. On the 28th of February, or 
as soon as he learned the rejection of his proposi- 
tion by France, Frederick Wilham concluded a 
treaty of alliance offensive and defensive with 
Russia This treaty, being ratified at Kalisch, 
became the basis of the sixth coalition against 
France By the treaty Prussia engaged to fur- 
nish 80,000 men, without counting her levées en 
masse; and Russia promised 150,000 men. Aus- 
tria was invited to join the league, which as yet 
proposed little more than the liberating of all 
Germany; but the court of Vienna, though it 


increased its armies, and collected an imposing 
force in Bohemaa, cloge to the frontiers of Saxony, 
professed a desire to remain neutral. 

The Russians now blockaded Dantzic, and ad- 
vanced from the Vistula to the Oder, where they 
were joined by the Prussian general Bulow and 
his veterans, Eugene Beauharnais fied before 
the allies; and he was sorely molested on his 
retreat by the Prussian insurgents and pulks 
of Cossacks. On the 4th of March, Berlin was 
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clear of the French the whole of Pomerania and 
Mecklenburg, and then inundated the country 
on the Lower Elbe. This carried the flames of 
insurrection into other states and populous cities. 
Beauharnais repulsed the Russian division of 
Wittgenstein, dispersed, on the 5th of April, a 
corps of observation established at Magdeburg, 
threatened the road to Berlin, and stopped for 
some days the advance of the alhed van. After 
this check, however, the allies advanced and 
occupied Leipmc. Beauharnais 
had been rapidly reinforced by 
troops from all parts of France 
and from Italy, and now, on 
the 25th of April, when his step- 
father arrived from Paris, the 
hne of the Elbe was defended 
by a force far superior (numeri- 
cally) to any that the Emperor 
Alexander and Frederick Wil- 
liam had near to it As soon 
as he reached his army Bona- 
parte determined to resume the 
offensive, hoping to stmke a 
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evacuated by the French; even Dresden was 
evacuated on the 27th of March; and, after 
having reinforced some of the French garrisons 
left in the countmes from which he had fied, 
Beauharnais rallied behind the Elbe with about 
40,000 men But every day brought some fresh 
proof of the detestation in which the French 
were held throughout Germany—brought some 
unquestionable evidence that the fire was at last 
kindled in the great Teutonic heart. Fifty, a 
hundred insurrections broke out simultaneously; 
and day and night the cold March air was filled 
and warmed by the patriotic songs of the Ger- 
man students, who had thrown away their pens 
and books for swords and muskets, and who 
were calling upon all classes—upon every man 
or youth of the Germanic breed—to follow their 
example, and aid in expelling the oppressors and 
demoralizers of their country. Korver’s “Men 
and Cowards,” and “Song of the Sword,” wrought 
more miracles than the “Marseillese Hymn.” 
Germany had slept and dreamed for an unsea- 
sonably long time, but her wakening was sub- 
lime and full of hope. Ten thousand Cossacks 
under Tettenborn, aided by the insurgents, swept 


been too widely scattered, were 
taken by surprise, other com- 
manders, both Prussian and 
Russian, were too far in the rear to know of the 
rapid approach of Bonaparte, who, on the 2d 
of May, fought and won—but not without im- 
mense sacrifices—the battle of Lutzen. On the 
2lst he attacked the Russians and Prussians 
again, and obliged them to retire from the well- 
contested field of Bautzen. But in both these 
affairs Bonaparte had been on the very verge of a 
defeat: the two victories led to no decisive result ; 
the allies retired in good order, losing few pri- 
soners and no guns. Bonaparte bitterly com- 
plained of this ; but his generals observed to one 
another that these were no longer the days or 
the troops of Marengo, Austerlitz, or Jena, when 
one battle decided the fate of a war. 

On the 14th of June, Great Britain made her- 
self a party to the coalition, or to the treaty con- 
cluded between Russia and Prussia.' Some Eng- 


1 On July the Sth, a convention, known by the name of the 
Couveution of Peterswalden, took place between Great Britain 
and Russia. On September the 9th, a triple treaty of alliance 
between Russia, Austria, and Prussia, was ratified at Toplits; 
and on the 84 of October a preliminary treaty of alliance be- 
tween Great Britain and Austria was signed at the same place. 
The court of Denmark could not yet free iteelf from its French 
tolls; and ou the 10th of July, when the French had gained the 
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many and to the head-quarters of the allies, and 
abundant assistance was promised. The best pre- 
gent aid we could give was to find full employ- 
ment for the large body of veterans still left in 
Spain. This was understood by the allies , but 
Lord Wellington surpassed all the expectations 
they had formed of him, high as those expecta- 
tions indubitably were. 

The allies withdrew both from Leipsic and 
from Dresden ; and Bonaparte entered the fair 
capital of Saxony He now consented to an ar- 
mistice, which was to extend from the 5th of June 
to the 22d of July. Austria still professed good 
will, and an anxious wish to mediate, and Met- 
ternich himself hurried to Dresden, to proffer 
his good offices, and to act with the whole weight 
and authority of the cabinet of Vienna He pro- 
posed that the French should entirely evacuate 
Germany, and that the Rhine should be the 
boundary of the French empire 1n that direction 
The successive revolutionary governments of 
France, and Bonaparte himself, had repeatedly 
declared that the Rhme, the Alps, the Pyrenees, 
and the seas, were the natura) boundaries of 
France; Metternich did not ask him to give back 
Savoy in the Alps, or his vast conquests and an- 
mexations beyond the Alps, the only poimt he 
insisted upon being the renunciation of every- 
thing beyond the Rhime. But Bonaparte arro- 
gantly and resolutely refused either to give up 
the ground he had occupied beyond the Rhine, 
or to abandon the Confederacy of the Rhine, 
which was nothing more than a French com- 
bination against the independence and security 
of Austria, Prussia, and all Germany True to 
his old practice, when Bonaparte found that in- 
solence and bullying would not do, he tried the 
effects of cajolery and temptation He would 
not think of offering or promising to give back 
to Austria her large and rich possesmons in Up- 
per Italy ; but he tempted her with the promise 
of Dalmatia and all the poor and rugged Illyrian 
provinces, hinting that they might be extended, 
both inland and along the sea-coasts, at the ex- 
pense of Austma’s ancient foe, the Ottoman em 
pire. Spurning the contemptible bait, Metter- 
nich replied that things had come to that pass 
that Austria could no longer remain neutral; she 
must either be with France or against France. 


battles of Liitzen and Bautzen, when the star of Bonaparte 
seemed again to prevail, and while the congress of plentpoten 
tiaries were assembled at Prague, a reciprocal treaty of alliance 
and gnaranteo between France and Denmark was ratified at 
Copenhagen It could not but happen that the Danes should 
be made to pay afterwards for this conduct of their government 
But there was more than this on the 8d of September, when 
Bernadotte and his Swedes, far away from their own frontiers, 
‘were advancing with the allies into the heart of Germany, Den 
anerk declared war against Swedun! 
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Such, however, was the awe in which some of 
he advisers of the European sovereigns still 
stood of the mighty means and mnilitary genius 
of the ruler of the French, that conferences for 

peace were resumed at Prague, Bonaparte en- 
gaging to prolong the armistice till the 10th of 
August ; nor was the unmanly and now irra- 
aonal diffidence fully dissipated until the news 
of Wellington’s great achievement at Vittoria 
was carried through Europe and across the moun- 
tainsof Bohemia The diplomatists of the allied 
powers then sounded a higher note, the armis- 
ace expired on the 10th of August, and Austria 
joined the allies. 

Months before the declaration of Austria the 
British government had sent very :mportant aids 
into the north of Germany; it called upon his 
majesty’s old and not unattached subjects, the 
Hanoverians, to rouse themselves into action and 
join the common cause; it furnished with a 
hberal hand money, arms, ammunition, stores, 
clothing, &c , not only to the Hanovenans, but to 
the Prussians, and also to the Swedes, who were 
about to commence operations fiom the southern 
shores of the Baltic Lord Castle: eagh’s brother, 
Sir Charles Stewart (the late Marquis of Lon- 
donderry), was despatched to the seat of war, 
charged, on the part of his sovereign, with all 
the correspondence relating to the Prussian, 
Swedish, and Hanoverian armies Sir Charles 
had especial letters of authoiization to Berna- 
dotte ; and during the natural doubts and vacil- 
lations of that extraordimary Frenchman, that 
soldier of fortune and enthroned man of the re- 
volution, he hardly ever quitted him The 
Hanoverians flew to the arms which were offered 
to them by England with enthusiasm In ad- 
dition to our immense supplies of military stores, 
our government allotted £2,000,000 sterling to 
sustain the operations of Bernadotte and his 
Swedish army, and £2,000,000 more was given 
asa direct aid to Russia and Prussia. At the 
same time £500,000 was granted to Russia, m 
order that she might give equipment and effici- 
ency to her fleet. Upon these largesses Russia 
undertook to raise her force in the field to 200,000 
men, and Prussia to raise hers to 100,000. Even 
now, but for English money and English credit, 
and the promptitude of our manufactories in pro- 
ducing arms and all the materials of war, the 
allies would have failed in their campaign. 

A series of battles was fought about Dresden 
on the 24th, 26th, and 27th of August, between 
the Austrians and Prussians on one side and the 
French and their German and other auxiliaries 
on the other. Bonaparte was decidedly success- 
ful. But, in rashly pursuing the allies into the 
mountains of Bohemia, Vandamme, with a corps 
of 30,000 men, was cut off and surrounded, and 
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was finally made prisoner at Kulm, with about 
8000 of his men. Oudinot was beaten at Gross 
Beeren by the Swedes and Prussians commanded 
by Bernadotte. Ney, who was sent to replace 
Oudinot, only succeeded to his misfortunes, being 
soundly beaten in the battle of Dennewitz, which 
was fought on the 6th of September, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Berlin. The Prussian Blucher, too. 
was now taking vengeance for all he had suffered 
in and after the campaign of Jena. On the Katz- 
bach, in Silesia, he routed the French opposed 
to him, and dislocated Bonaparte’s base of opera- 
tions. The King of Bavana now made a separ- 
ate peace with Austria ; the King of Saxony and 
ex-Grand-duke of Warsaw was more steady, but 
his Saxon troops, like the reat of the German 
auxiliaries, began to desert from the French. At 
last, after a painful struggle between pride and 
necessity, Bonaparte turned his back to the 
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allies, and began his retreat upon Leipsic with a 
dispirited army He was closely followed by 
Russians, Austrians, Prussians, and Swedes. At 
Leipsic he determined to make a final stand 

“Give me but one victory,” said he, “and Ger- 
many may yet be saved!” He fought two bloody 
battles at Leipsic, but neither of them was a vic- 
tory for him On the 16th of October the first 
battle took place it was fought gallantly on 
both sides, but the allies had now a great superi- 
ority in numbers, and the French were repulsed 
and driven close upon the ramparts of the city. 

On the 18th the second battle was fought: the 
French divisions soon lost ground; 10,000 Saxons 
raised the patriotic shout for Germany, left them 
in a body, and went over to the alhes After 
this nothing remained but flight; and even for 
flight it was too late an hour. Bonaparte made 
his dispositions to effect his retreat towards the 
Bhine; but, while his army was filing out of 
Leipsic, on the morning of the 19th, by a long 
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narrow bridge, or rather a succession of bridges, 
the allies, after a desperate struggle with the 
French rear, burst into the town, and, the bridge 
being blown up to prevent theallies from pursuing 
those who had already passed over it, 25,000 
Frenchmen, caught in the town as in a trap, 
were compelled to lay down their arms and su1- 
render as prisoners of war. The retreat from 
Leipsic was almost as disastrous as the retreat 
from Moscow. The French army was completely 
disorganized. On the lst of November Bona- 
parte was at Frankfort. But he could find no 
rest at any place on German soil. At last he 
reached the Rhine, and passed over the 70,000 
or 80,000 men, who were all that remained to 
him out of the army of 350,000 with which he 
had opened the campaign in the month of May. 
Having placed this fragment of the grand army 
on the left bank of the Rhine, he set out for 
Paris, where he arrived late 
on the evening of the 9th of 
November. 

About 80,000 men, whom 
Bonaparte had left behind him 
in Magdeburg, Stettin, Dant- 
zic, and other Prussian for- 
tresses, all surrendered to the 
allies, a little sooner or a little 
later. Dantzic held out the 
longest; but even that strong 
garrison capitulated on the 
24th of December. In Paris 
the humbled conqueror found 
none but gloomy faces. Of a 

+ sudden the French had become 
‘ weary of the trade of war. So 

long as victory and conquest 

followed the standard of their 
emperor, so long as the national vanity was elated 
and the expense of the war supported by the 
countries into which it was carried, the great 
body of the nation could, with a wonderful faci- 
lity, reconcile themselves to the tremendous loss 
of lives and of limbs ; but defeat, reverse, disgrace 
quickened their domestic feelings, made them 
ask for their brothers and their children, and 
rendered, for the first time since the revolution, 
the war odious in their sight. They had pre- 
viously borne nearly twenty years of almost in- 
cessant war, and every year, every separate cam- 
paign, however glorious or successful, had wit- 
nessed the immolation of immense numbers; and 
all this they had borne with a light heart and 
with very little murmuring — Nos enfans sont 
morts sur les champs de la victoire, e pour la gloire 
dela France [Our children are dead upon the fields 
of victory, and for the glory of France}—but one 
single year of disaster had changed their tone, and 
now it was—Vos moyens, nos fréres, nos enfans 
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sont sacrifiés a Vambition dun tyran [Our means, 
our brethren, our children are sacrificed to the 
ambition of a tyrant| The suddenness of the 
change is, in itself, a full proof of its cause and 
origin. The legislative body, which had so long 
been timid and submissive, now ventured to 
murmur and remonstrate. Bonaparte rated them 
in his peculiar manner, and told them that France 
had more need of him than he had of France— 
that in three months all their enemies would be 
driven from their territories, or he would be dead. 
Although some men had reappeared m their 
secret sessions, who both felt that the imperial 
throne was not worth three months’ purchase, 
and who now wished its overthrow, the senators 
voted and decreed whatever was bidden. They 
had already passed a decree for a new conscrip- 
tion of 300,000 men, including all those who had 
escaped the conscriptions of former years; and 
they had nearly doubled the taxes. But the 
people were worn out by the tremendous sacri- 
fices they had already made: their newly-found 
repugnance to the horrors of war continued, even 
to the evaporation of their patriotism. 
Bonaparte had said before this, that rather 
than give up Holland, he would sink 1t under 
the sea. But by this time nearly the whole of 
that country was freed from his intolerable do- 
minion Several previous attempts had been 
made; and at the beginning of the present year, 
when all the consequences of the Russian cam- 
paign were known, an extensive insurrection had 
been planned at Amsterdam in favour of the long- 
expelled Prince of Orange. This spontaneous and 
premature popular imsurrection was quenched 
in blood But when news arrived of Bonaparte’s 
defeat at Leipsic, and of his ruinous retreat 
thence, the Amsterdam confederates and other 
bands of patriots resumed their labours At 
first they proceeded with great caution and 
secrecy; but on the 15th of November, when a 
portion of the grand allied army was close upon 
their frontiers, the people of Amsterdam rose 1n 
a body, hoisted the Orange colours, and pro- 
claimed the sovereignty of that house. The 
French authorities thought proper to qut the 
city The confederates appomted the zealous 
Orangeist Count Styrum governor of the Hague 
in the name of the Prince of Orange; and the 
new governor issued a proclamation in the name 
of his prince announcing the happy change. So 
completely had the country been draimed of its 
native troops and resources during the three 
years and a half that it had been annexed to 
France, that Count Styrum and the confederates 
could scarcely muster 1000 Dutch soldiers; and 


they had no arms, ammunition, accoutrements, gu 


military stores, artillery, or horses. They sent 
deputies over to London to tell the Prince of 
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Orange that his nineteen veara of exile were 
over, and to invite him back to assume the go- 
ver.ment. Favoured by wind and weather, this 
deputation reached the British capital, where 
they excited a fresh joy and exultation, on the 
2lst of November. By the 26th the Prince of 
Orange had embarked m a British man-of-war; 
and he proceeded to his native country with the 
assurances of the British government that every 
necessary aid should be given to him, whether 
in troops or arms, money or military storcs, The 
prince entered the city of Amsterdam on the lat 
of December. In their reverses the French com- 
mitted many shameful outrages. Some of them 
fled into Belgium, but others threw themselves 
within the formidable walls of Bergen-op-Zoom. 
Measures were promptly adopted for the forma- 
tion of a Dutch army ; and within the short space 
of four months 26,000 men were raised, armed, 
and equipped. 

The Swiss authorities had entered into a con- 
vention with the Austrian generals on the 19th 
of December, engaging to allow a free passage 
through Switzerland. Thus the eastern, as well 
as the southern and northern frontiers of France, 
were left open to the allies. 

Our impenal parliament, assembling much 
earlier than usual, met and discussed this great 
crisis of the civilized world. On the 4th of No- 
vember the session was opened by the prince- 
regent in person After a brief allusion to the 
king’s continued indisposition, the speech from 
the throne passed to the subject of the great and 
splendid successes with which his majesty’s arms 
and those of his alles had been blessed in the 
course of the present year. 

The speech was received with universal assent 
and joy, the voice of opposition was charmed 
into silence, or into open and hearty concurrence; 
so much unanimity had not been seen 1n parlia- 
ment for a very long time; in both houses the 
addresses were carried without the slightest oppo- 
sition. Lord Castlereagh, with a not unbecoming 
national pride, detailed some of the exertions 
which England had made in the course of the 
present year. When the grand campaign of the 
allies began in the north, every party was poor, 
and needed immediate supplies of money; the 
great arsenals and storehouses of Europe were 
still in the hands or under the control of the 
enemy. ‘The British government had lost no 
time mm supplying all wants. Independently of 
the glorious services of our own army in the 
Peninsula, independently of the direct aid that 
had been given to Spain and Portugal, indirect 
aid had been afforded to the Spamsh and Portu- 
ese armies to a great extent. The aid which 
had been granted to Spain alone, during the last 
year, in money, stores, &c., amounted to about 
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£2,000,000 sterling. During the last two years, 
Portugal had received in the same way £2,000,000. 
For Sicily, £400,000 had been voted ; for Sweden, 
who had well earned the money, £1,000,000. 
‘There had been paid in subsidies to the great 
allied powers nearly £4,000,000. Russia had re- 
ceived £2,000,000, which had enabled her to join 
the common cause with so immense an army; 
and the aid given to Prussia had enabled her to 
double the amount of 
the force for which she 
originally pledged her- 
self, or to throw into 
the field 200,000 men. 
Austria, upon taking 
the field, had been ac- 
commodated with bills 
of credit of £1,000,000 
sterling, together with 
100,000 stand of arma, 
and a large quantity of 
military stores. In the 
mere article of small- 
arms, in addition to the 
great expenditure and 
waste of our own army, 
we had, in the course of 

the year, sent 500,000 | 
muskets to Spain and 
Portugal, and 400,000 
to other parts of the 
Continent, as subsidiary 
aid. Wherever a go- 
vernment or a people 
had stepped honestly 
forward, and had asked 
for assistance, it had been promptly given by Eng- 
land. This prompitude, and this display of our 
prodigious resources, which, after so many years 
of war, were found to be greatest, most matured, 
and best systematized when they were most 
needed, had encouraged the friends and dismayed 
the enemies of Bntain. It was not to be sup- 
posed that the war, even now, could be terminated 
without further exertions on the part of Eng- 
Jand; nor would his lordship calculate that the 
expenditure of the next year would fall below 
the standard of this year. In round numbers he 
estimated the sum necessary for military ex- 
penses on the Continent for the year 1814 at 
£10,000,000, namely, £4,000,000 for the Penin- 
sula, and £6,000,000 for Germany, &. During 
the year, the entire British force under arma, in 
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all parts of the world, exceeded 230,000 men; 
yet, notwithstanding our heavy losses in the 
Peninsula and among the Pyrenees, the sacrifice 
of human life was but a small per centage on the 
whole. 

It was resolved at the same time not to de- 
crease, but rather to increase the naval forces of 
Great Britain; and that 140,000 seamen and 
31,000 marines should be employed for the en- 
suing year. They had 
turned their attention 
rather tardily to that 
quarter; they had been 
obliged to send a very 
large fleet into the Bal- 
tic, and to scatter their 
ships in almost every 
sea, and in all the four 
quarters of the globe; 
but now ministers had 
adopted schemes for 
sweeping the American 
flag from the ocean. 

The parhament had 
been assembled early 
with a view to a long 
prorogation. It was on 
many accounts not ad- 
visable that a popular 
assembly should con- 
tinue publicly debating 
the great question of 
war and peace during 
the last critical stages 
of the war; but what 
was of still more im- 
portance was, that ministers should be relieved, 
for a short season, from their parliamentary 
attendance and toils, and be so enabled to de- 
vote an exclusive attention to the last act or 
the last scenes of Bonaparte. The great busi- 
ness in hand was to terminate the war; there 
would be time enough to deal with other busi- 
ness afterwards, when men’s minds would be 
leas agitated. Upon the 26th of December, Lord 
Castlereagh moved the adjournment of the house 
till the lst of March, 1814; and a similar mo- 
tion was made by ministers in the House of Lords. 
In both places some strong objections were taken. 
The ministerial motion was, however, carried in 
both houses without a division ; and thus the 
government was enabled to devote its whole at- 
tention to the arduous task in hand. 
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shall adhere to the course we have 
lately followed,and give precedence 
Masons | to the operations in which Lord 
eee S| ~Wellington and the British army 
were immediately engaged, for these events ap- 
pertain most to Enghsh history. The operations 
of this comparatively smal] army had lost none 
of their importance and not an atom of their 
glory, by being brought into comparison with 
the mightier masses of the allies gathered on the 
Rhine and the borders of Switzerland Welling- 
ton and his army, moreover. were at the begin- 
ning of the year farther advanced on the soil of 
France than any of the allies Instead of send- 
ing reinforcements, our government thought it 
proper to recal some of Wellington’s battalions, 
with some of his best officers Thus, at the close 
of 1813, they had recalled Sir Thomas Graham, 
in order to send him into Holland, to take the 
command of the British forces gradually collect- 
ing there. They appear to have contemplated a 
still greater reduction of the noble little army 
which had revived all the bightness of our mili- 
tary fame, and given to it a new illustration ; but, 
if they ever seriously entertamed thi» unwise 
project, they yielded to the remonstrances, or 
rather to the plain, straightforward, uncere- 
Monious statement of facts made to them by 
our great captain. 
As soon as his lordship could get his supplies, 





and could put his army in motion, he commenced | Toulouse, 


a series of operations intended to drive Marshal 
Soult, not only fiom his entrenched camp under 
the walls of Bayonne, but also from all the country 
on the left of the Adour LEarly in February, in 
spite of the badness of the weather and the roads, 
he, by a succession of brilliant movements and 
partial engagements, drove Soult before him, 
making him abandon the Bidasoa altogether, 
quit his entrenched camp and cross the Gave 
d’Oléron, an affluent of the Adour On the 27th 
| of February he fell upon the marshal’s army, con- 
_centrated at Orthez, routed it, and pursued it to 
the banks of the Adour On the lst of March, 
Wellington’s head-quarters were at St Sever, 
beyond the Adour Through the victory of Or- 
thez and this rapid advance, the French garrison 
in Bayonne was left to 1ts own resources, and the 
highroad to the important city of Bordeaux—a 
city teeming with royalists and counter-revolu- 
tionists—was thrown open to the allies Sir 
John Hope, with a division of the army, imme- 
diately invested Bayonne; and Marshal Beres- 
| ford was detached with two divisions to occupy 
Bordeaux. On the arrival of Beresford the 
mayor and most of the inhabitants of Bordeaux, 
of their own accord, proclaimed Louis XVIII. 
On the 18th of March, Lord Wellington ad- 
vanced his victorious army to Vie Bigorre, and 
Soult retreated to some good positions at Tarbes. 
It was thought that the French marshal would 
stand and fight a general battle here, but he did 
not, continuing, on the 20th, his retreat towards 
where he arrived on the 24th. The 


main object of Soult’s movementa was to facilitate 
a junction with Marshal Suchet, who, through 
the imbecility of King Ferdinand, and the want of 
activity and daring in Copons and the other Span- 
ish generals in the east, had been allowed to with- 
draw 14,000 men from Catalonia, in addition to 
another force of from 8000 to 10,000 which he had 
previously detached into France. Seeing that 
nothing could be gained by keeping him, while 
there was a chance of gaining much by releasing 
him, Bonaparte ordered Ferdinand to be let loose 
from his pleasant prison-bower at Valengay, and 
whisked across the Pyrenees. The captive king 
reached Perpignan on the 22d of March, and 
there absurdly agreed with Suchet to allow him to 
withdraw, not only the forces he had in the field, 
but also the garrisons he had in the fortresses 
of Catalonia, which garrisons were all blockaded 
by Spanish troops, and very near the capitulating 
point. But the cortes had previously resolved 
that these garrisons should not be allowed to re- 
turn to France with their arms; and they referred 
the question of the king’s unwise agreement 
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with Suchet to Lord Wellington, who declared 
in the strongest manner, that the said garrisons 
in Catalonia, or any other French force whatso- 
ever, ought to be allowed no capitulation, except 
on the condition of their being prizoners of war. 
From 15,000 to 18,000 Frenchmen were shut 
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up in these garrisons; they were not -conscripta, 
but for the most part veteran troops, with a spirit 
as yet unbroken by any decisive defeat; and, if 
Suchet could have united his whole force, and 
have brought it to join Soult on the Garonne, the 
enemy must have been too strong for Wellington, 
whose forces were much weakened by the block- 
ade of Bayonne and the occupation of Bordeaux. 
Suchet, however, had already detached 10,000 
men into France, and he was finally allowed to 
move off with the 14,000 disposable men he had 
in the field. From the defiles of Catalonia, where 
he ought to have been crushed, or reduced to the 
plight of Dupont at Baylen, Marshal Suchet 
marched across the broad isthmus which joins 
France to the Pyrenees and to Spain; but it was 
the beginning of April before he reached Nar- 
bonne, and then he halted. He had still a very 
long march to perform before he could joi Soult. 
Soult, as we have seen, arrived at Toulouse on 
the 24th of March; on the 27th Wellington was 
close to him, in front of Toulouse; but the broad, 
deep, and rapid river Garonne flowed between 
them, the best passages were defended by 


and other means of carrying over troops, 
cannon, and stores, were very defective. It 
was therefore the 9th of April before Wel- 
hngton got the allied army to the right 
bank of the Garonne. On the 10th was 
fought the bloody battle of Toulouse. Soult 
now occupied another entrenched camp of a 
very formidable description, on the eastern 
side of the city of Toulouse, on a range of 
heights between the river Ers and the great 
canal of Languedoc. He had redoubts and 
entrenchments, and tremendous tées de pont, 
both on the river and on the canal, which 
must both be crossed by the allies. Although 
Bonaparte had made very large drafts upon 
Soult’s army of the south, to strengthen 
his own army m Champagne, the marshal 
had pretty nearly an equality of numbers, 
while in artillery he had a great superio- 
rity. According to the best calculation 
which has been made, Soult had not lese 
than 42,000 men, while Wellington had in 
British, Germans, and Portuguese, about 
30,000, and in Spaniards about 15,000. 

As day dawned on the morning of the 10th 
of April (it was Easter Sunday, the holiest of 
all Sabbaths, a day of peace and reconcilia- 
tion, and the church-bells of the distant vil- 
lages were calling the devout peasantry to matins 
and early mass) the columns of the allies began to 
move to their various points of attack, and to one 
of the fiercest and deadliest scenes that war can 
present, The French were driven from all their 
positions and entrenchments, one after another 


N Pe | French artillery, and the Enghsh pontoons 
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Victory could not be gained upon such ground, 
and in the teeth of so many strong wor 
great loss: 600 of the allies lay dead on the field, 
about 4000 were wounded. ‘I‘here 1s the usual diffi- 
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culty in striking the balance of loss: Soult con- 


ks, without | fessed to 3200 in killed and wounded; and, as his 


people had fought in good part under cover, and 
had not contended long after they had lost their 
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redoubts, fortified houses, and entrenchments, it 
is probable that his army suffered somewhat less 
than the allies. Before the hour of Ave Maria 
the allies were established on three sides of Tou- 
louse, and the French were driven by Sir Row- 
land Hill from their exterior works in the suburb 
on the left of Garonne within the ancient walls 
of the town 

On the night of the 11th Soult evacuated Tou- 
louse by the only road which was yet open to 
him, and retired by Castelnaudry to Carcassonne 
He left behind him mm the town 1600 wounded 
men, three generals (Harispe, Baurot, and St 
Hilaire), various pieces of artillery, large quan- 
tities of ammunition, and stores of all descrip- 
tions. All these were taken by the allies On 
the 12th Wellington entered Toulouse, to the 
infinite joy of the inhabitants, who were thus 
relieved from the dread of a siege H1s lordship 
found the white flag of the Bourbons flynng, and 
all the authorities and a large proportion of the 
inhabitants wearing white cockades and scarfs. 
And in the afternoon of that day the English 
Colonel Cooke and the French Colonel St Simon 
arrived from Paris, with the news that the allies 
had entered the French capital, that a provisional 
government had been established in the name of 
Louis XVIII., and that Bonaparte had abdicated 
at Fontainebleau, as far back as the 4th of April, 
or six days before the battle of Toulouse was 
fought. 

On the 14th of April, four days after Soult’s 
defeat at Toulouse, General Thouvenot, who 
commanded in Bayonne, chose to make a desper- 
ate sortie upon the unprepared allies, who had 


received the intelligence from Pams, and who 
believed that the beleaguered French, who for 
some time had been very inactive, had the same 
information, and would feel the inutihty and 
barbarity of shedding more blood for a cause 
that was now lost The real state of affairs 
at Paris had been communicated to Thouvenot 
by General Sir John Hope the day before, and 
judging of other men by his own generous nature, 
Hope evidently could not conceive that the 
French general could be capable of what must 
now be considered a hase surprise, a savage spite, 
and a wilful shedding of blood The investing 
forces were quiet 1n their positions and canton- 
ments, and many of them were buried in sleep, 
and dreaming of a speedy return to their own 
countries, when the French, long before it was 
daylight, sallied from the citadel of Bayonne in 
great strength, rushed upon the village of St 
Etienne, and upon the allied pickets 1n the cen- 
tre, and gained some momentary advantages, 
bayoneting the surprised men, killing Major- 
general Hay, and wounding Major-general Stop- 
ford. Sir John Hope, ever foremost when there 
was danger, mounted his horse, and galloped up 
in the dark to direct the advance of more troops 
to the support of the pickete. He was presently 
surrounded, his horse was shot under him and 
fell, he received two very severe wounds, and 
before he could extricate himself from under his 
horse he was made prisoner. For some time the 
opponents could only distinguish each other's 
ranks by the flashing of the muskets. The fight- 
ing was very severe, but 1t was terminated by 
British bayonet charges: the French were driven 
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back, the little ground which had been lost was all 
recovered, and by seven o'clock our pickets were 
re-posted on their original points. But between 
killed and wounded and taken, the allies had lost 
800 men. It was, under the circumstances, 
scarcely a consolation to know that the French 
had suffered at the least as severely. This was 
the last affair of the war; but the battle of Tou- 
louse was the last real battle, and the winding- 
up of Wellington's war-doings with Soult. 

We now turn to the military operations in 
other parts of France. Of his old army the Em- 
peror of the French had upon the Rhine no more 
than 70,000 or 80,000 men to oppose the allies, 
who advanced upon that frontier with 160,000 
men, and who had numerous reinforcements 
coming on in rapid advance through Germany. 
The new conscription remained very unpro- 
ductive, and such of the conscripts as were 
brought m, being for the most part beardless 
boys, were of small present value in war. From 
Italy not a man nor a musket could be drawn, 
for Murat had joined the allies, and, with the 
Austrians, was overpowering Eugene Beauhar- 
nais. No assistance was to be expected from 
any other part of Europe: since the overthrow 
of the Danes by Bernadotte, Bonaparte had 
ceased to have an ally. Some of his counsellors 
and advisers—some of the ex-Jacobins—spoke 
of the marvellous things which had been done 
by the population in 1792-3, when France was 
invaded by the Prussians, and recommended 
levies en masse. But he felt the difference which 
existed both in the spirit of the French people, 
and in the spirit and number of the allies (things 
altogether different now from what they were in 
the earlier days of the revolution) He had 
always spoken contemptuously of popular risings, 
and had always adhered to the opinion that no 
insurgents, no levies in mass, could stand against 
regular armies, 1f those armies were not com- 
manded by absolute fools or traitors And his 
utterly despotic and mihtary form of government 
had gone far to dimimsh the capability of the 
population in this respect, and to break the 
springs of the national character. The people 
too, from the habit of long possession, had ceased 
to dread that the fruits of the revolution would 
be torn from them ; they no longer thought that 
the restoration of the Bourbons of necessity im- 
plied the restoration of church property and the 
property of the aristocracy—a dread which made 
@ large part of the population rush to arms in 
1792. Besides, Bonaparte detested any direct 
appeal to the people. On the 23d of January he 
again conferred the regency on Maria Louisa. 
Poor Joseph, the fugitive ex-King of Spain, was 
wamed lieutenant of the emperor in Paris. On 
the 26th of January the emperor quitted Paris 
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to put himself at the head of his army, which 
was now collecting in Champagne, in the plaing 
of which the two armies of Schwartzenberg and 
Blucher were on the point of effecting their 
junction. It is not easy to estimate the actual 
force which Bonaparte headed at the end of 
January and the beginning of February. From 
the ingenious way in which French writers ar- 
range their narratives, and suppress details about 
junctions and reinforcements, it is made to appear 
that Bonaparte contested the interior of France, 
and defended the approaches to his capital for 
two months, with only the 70,000 or 80,000 men 
whom he withdrew from the Rhine. But this is 
ridiculous. After deducting from the preposter- 
ously exaggerated French estimates of the num- 
bers of the mvaders, and after adding a great 
many thousands of men to their estimate of the 
force which Bonaparte opposed to the allies, the 
facts will still remain that their force, though 
far more scattered, was numerically far superior 
to his, and that the defence he made was brilliant, 
and even marvellous. The genius of the man 
seemed to revive in his despair. Now, too, he 
displayed, as he had done in his early Italian 
campaigns, the greatest intrepidity or fearless- 
ness, exposing his person in nearly every affair, 
in the hottest fire, and in the closest and most 
terrible parts of the fight. 

Long before they approached the Rhine (on 
the 9th of November, 1813) the ministers of the 
allied powers put forth a diplomatic note de- 
claring that the coalized sovereigns were unani- 
mously agreed as to the weight and consequence 
which France, as a nation, ought to hold in 
Europe, and were ready to leave her in possession 
of what she called her natural limits—the lines 
of the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees. And 
nearly a month after this (on the Ist December, 
1813), when Bonaparte had ordered a new levy 
of 300,000 conscripts, the allied powers issued at 
Frankfort a declaration or manifesto, repeating 
their offers of peace, upon condition that the 
French should remain quiet and satisfied with 
those natural limits, which were wider and in- 
closed more territory than had ever been pos- 
sessed by any of the Kings of France. Caulain- 
court, who in 1805 had played so important a 
part in the seizure of the Duc d’Enghien, who 
was now Duke of Vicenza, and who had succeeded 
Maret, Duke of Bassano, as Bonaparte’s minister 
for foreign affairs, was sent to the head-quarters 
of the allies, but without any conditions upon 
which they could treat. The sovereigns, how- 
ever, agreed that a congress should be held at 
Chatillon-sur-Seine, where the representatives of 
Bonaparte might treat with their ambassadors, 
and settle, if possible, the firm basis of a peace. 
Though th-y now spoke somewhat less distinctly, 
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they seemed still to offer “‘those natural limits,” 
which France would never cease to claim. On 


the Sth of February, this congress commenced | 


ita deliberations at the place appointed. Russia 
was represented by the Count Rasomowski, 
Prussia, by the Baron Humboldt; Austria, by 
Count Stadion; England, by Lord Castlereagh , 
and France, by Caulaincourt.' These plenipo- 
tentiaries continued to assemble and hold long 
and repeated conferences until the middle of 
March; the demands of the allies and the con- 
cessions of Bonaparte fluctuated according to the 
various turns and events of the campaign, but 
during the whole of this period military opera- 
tions were never for one moment suspended, At 
first the demands of Caulaincourt were very 
high; as his master lost ground in the field, his 
tone was lowered ; but never, until the very last 
moment, when Bonaparte was absolutely van- 
quished, and when a vast portion of the French 
nation was declaring for the Bourbons, did Cau- 
laincourt offer such concessions as would have 
reduced France to her proper dimensions 

Without alluding to the army of Lord Wel- 
liangton, which had held its ground im the south 
for months, the northern and eastern frontiers 
of France were broken through weeks before 
Bonaparte quitted Paris to take the field To- 
wards the end of December, Prince Schwartzen- 
berg crossed the Rhine near Basle, and, traversing 
Switzerland with all the gentleness he had pro- 
mused, invaded Alsace ; other Austrians followed, 
crossing the Rhine near Basle and Schaffhausen, 
and some of the allies marched through Soleure, 
Berne, and Vaud to Geneva, and thence by the 
valley of the Rhone towards the great French 
city of Lyons. The Russian army of General 
Wittgenstein crossed the Rhme near Rastadt on 
the night of the Ist of January, and spread its 
pulks of Cossacks far into France. Blucher, de- 
feating Marshals Marmont and Victor, threw his 
Prussians and the troops of the late Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine across that river, at three 
different points lower down the river, between 
Coblentz and Mannheim. The French aban- 
doned an entrenched camp and nearly all their 
fortresses on the left bank of the Rhine without 
a struggle; but, as most of these troops were 
kept together by marshals and officers of repu- 
tation, they must either have jomed Bonaparte’s 
army, or have assisted him by joining those de- 
tached corps which were scattered over a wide 
surface of country, to distract the attention of 
the allies or to secure communications. By the 
middle of January one-third of France was 
invaded. 
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Bonaparte’s first great object in taking the 
field was to throw himself between the armies 
of Schwartzenberg and Blucher, to prevent their 
yanction, and defeat one of them before the other 
could get to his assistance. This was his old and 
unvaried plan of operation, and his rapidity and 
the nature of the country now rendered it, for a 
short time, rather successful. On the 27th of 
January he gave the alhes a serious check; on 
the 29th he beat Blucher at Brnenne; and on 
the followmg day he attacked the Prussians. 
again, and with some advantage, at La Rothiére; 
but on the Ist of February he was himself de- 
feated with terrible loss at La Rothiére, by col- 
umns of Prussians, Austrians, Russians, and 
Bavarians. On the 17th of February he gained 
some trifling advantage over Schwartzenberg 
near Nangis, for more than two months he held 
at bay the various armies of the alles; but the 
odds were too many against him. By a bold 
movement he placed himself in the rear of the 
allies, but the allies marched upon Paris, and 
after a stubborn resistance, on the 30th of March, 
took possession of the whole line of defence which 
protected that city on the north-eastern side. 
The empress had left 1t for Blois, and Joseph 
Bonaparte, after the battle of the 30th, quitted 
Paris also Marshal Marmont, who had glided 
between the army of Schwartzenberg and the 
capital, made a faint attempt to defend the heights 
in front of Paris; but he was driven back under 
the walls of that city, and then he asked for an 
armistice This led to the immediate capitulation 
of Paris, which the Emperor Alexander and the 
King of Prussia entered on the 31st, amidst the 
acclamations of the Parisians, and a wondrous 
waving of white handkerchiefs, and a shouting 
of Piventles Alivés'! Viventles Bourbons! Bona- 
parte now came fleeing back to the relief of the 
capital; but he came too late Paris was al- 
ready 1n the undisturbed possession of the allies. 
Several of his old generals now told him the un- 
palatable truth that he ought to abdicate, as the 
conferences at Chatillon had been broken up, 
and as the alhed sovereigns declared that they 
would no longer treat with him. He hurried 
into the gloomy old palace of Fontainebleau, 
which not long since had been the prison of the 
pope, and shut himself up with his maddening 
reflections. ; 

Meanwhile the counter-revolution went on in 
Paris, and in other towns in France, at the 
charging pace. Many preparations had been 
made for it while Bonaparte was contending 
against the allies in Champagne and in the val- 
leys of the Seine and Marne. On the 2ist of 
February the Comte d’Artois, who had been the 
first of the royal family to emigrate, arrived at 
Vesoul, with the rear-guard of the grand allied 


army, and issued a proclamation, telling the 
French people that the day of their deliverance 
was at hand; that the brother of their king had 
arrived among them; that there should be no 
more tyranny, no more war, no more conscrip- 
tions ; and this proclamation being sent to Paris, 
had been printed at a private press, and pretty 
widely distributed. On the 12th of March the 
Duke of Ango»'4me had entered Bordeaux. On 
entering Paris the Emperor Alexander went 
straight to the mansion of M. de Talleyrand, and 
there, for the present, took up his abode. On the 
next day the King of Prussia, Prince Schwart- 
zenberg, Prince Lichtenstem, Count Pozzo di 
Borgo, and some other generals and diplomatists 
of the allies, assembled in Talleyrand’s house, 
and opened conferences with him and the Em- 
peror Alexander. There could no longer be any 
doubt as to the proper answer to be given to the 
question which had been so incessantly asked 
throughout Paris in the months of December 
and January—@Quien pense M. de Talieyrand ? 
Talleyrand now thought that it was the end of 
the end. He readily agreed 
with the allied sovereigns 
that it would be insanity to 
treat with Bonaparte, and 
that the best assurance of 
peace for Europe, and the 
greatest blessing for France, 
would be the immediate re- 
storation of the Bourbons, 
with a mild and limited form 
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them all, recommended an immediate abdication. 
Maret and Caulaincourt were present, and could 
not deny that this step was no longer a matter of | 
choice. “Is this the advice of the generals?” 
said the fallen emperor. “Yos, sire,” replied 
Ney. “Is 1t the wish of the army ?”—*“Yea, 
sire,” was Ney’s answer. Bonaparte immediately 
retired and signed an act of abdication. In this 
first act, however, there was a reservation in 
favour of the mghts of the empress and his son. 
By a second act, which was forced upon him by 
his marshals, the provisional government, and 
the allies, he renounced unconditionally for him- 
self and his heirs the thrones of France and 
Italy. The Emperor Alexander proposed that 
he should retam the title of emperor, with the 
sovereignty of the island of Elba, and a revenue 
of 6,000,000 of francs to be paid by France. This 
was agreed to by Prussia and Austria; and 
Britain, though no party to the onginal treaty, 
and not quite approving of it, afterwards con- 
sented to accede to it On the 20th of April, 
Bonaparte left Fontainebleau for his Mediter- 
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M. de Talleyrand, and pro- ae 
ceeded, with a rapidity equal- 


ling that of some of their 
emperor’s late marches, to 
pronounce and decree that 
Napoleon Bonaparte, in con- 
sequence of sundry arbitrary acts and violations 
of the constitution, and by his refusing to treat 
with the allies upon honourable conditions, had 
forfeited the throne and the mght of inheri- 
tance established in his family; and that the 
people and the army of France were freed from 
their oaths of allegiance to him. A provisional 
government was then formed, consisting of Tal- 
leyrand, Dalberg, Beurnonville, and some others. 
On the invitation of the provisional govern- 
ment, all the members of the corps lguslatif 
who chanced to be in Paris assembled in their 
house or chamber on the 3d of April, and as- 
sented to the decree of the senate. Marshals 
Ney, Berthier, Lefebvre, Oudinot, Macdonald, 
and Bertrand, waited upon Bonaparte at Fon- 
tamebleau. Ney, who was deputed to speak for 
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ranean island. At Fréjus he embarked in an 
English frigate. It was on the 4th of May, that 
the Undaunted arrived at Porto Ferrajo, the 
humble capital of his miniature empire. On sur- 
veying his new dominions from the summit of one 
of the highest hills, whence the sea was visible 
all around him, it is said that he shook his head 
with affected solemnity, and exclaimed in a ban- 
tering tone, “Zh/ wd faut avouer que mon tle est 
bien petite!” [Ah! it must be confessed that my 
island is a very little one]. But, if the allies had 
taken the map of the world, and had carefully 
studied it for the purpose of finding a place 
where the most dangerous of men should have 
the most opportunities of corresponding with 
his friends, both in France and Italy, and should 
have the best means and facilities for attempting 
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new mischief, they could not have found a place 
so suitable as the island of Elba. 

On May the 3d, two days before Bonaparte 
made his solemn entry into Porto Ferrajo, poor 
Louis, who had been happier with his books and 
chosen friends in his English country-house, 
made his solemn entrance into Paris. 

On the 30th of May the allied powers of Great 
Bnitain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia signed at 
Paris a treaty of peace and amity with France, 
as represented by her restored monarch. The 
treaty secured to France the integrity of its 
boundaries as they existed on January 1, 1792; 
and it even granted (in order to improve and 
strengthen these boundaries) certain augmenta- 
tions of territory on the side of Germany, on the 
side of Belgium, and on the side of Italy. The 
contracting parties agreed that an increase of 
territory should be given to Holland; that the 
lesser German states should be independent, and 
united by a Germanic federal league; that Swit- 
zerland should continue to enjoy its independence 
under the government 1t had chosen; and that 
Italy (beyond the lmits of the Austrian domi- 
nion, which was to be restored) should be com- 
posed of sovereign independent states Of the 
two great stumbling-blocks, the Cape and Malta, 
which had been thrown in the way of previous 
negotiations with England, the Cape of Good 
Hope had been secured to the British crown by 
a separate treaty with Holland , and by this pre- 
sent treaty of Paris, the island of Malta and its 
dependencies were admitted as belonging of mght 
to Great Britain. But, on her part, Great Bri- 
tain bargained and agreed to give back to France 
all the colonies, factories, &c., possessed by her 
in 1792, with the exception of Tobago, St Lucia, 
and the Isle of France ; and at the same time she 
bound herself to restore several islands and co- 
lonies to Spain, who was incapable of keeping 
them. Pondicherry was of course given back (to 
become, if time and accidents should serve, a 
hot-bed of intrigue, insurrection, and war); and 
France was to enjoy all the facilities of commerce 
with our Indian empire which the British govern- 
ment granted to the most favoured nations, only 
binding herself on her part not to erect any forti- 
fications in the establishments restored to her in 
that country Her former rights of fishery on 
the bank of Newfoundland, &c., were all to be 
restored as they were by the peace of 1783. Por- 
tugal, our ally, was to give up to France all that 
she held of French Guiana, &c. Asthe best test 
they could offer of their moderation, as the best 
proof they could give of the sincerity of their 
repeated declarations that they meant no ill to 
France, that they waged war, not against the 

people, but only against Bonaparte, the 
allied powers agreed that their armies should 
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evacuate the French territories, and that the 
French prmsoners of war should all be restored as 
soon as possible. And by the beginning of June, 
France was completely evacuated by the foreign 
armies, and left to manage her own affairs. As 
far as regarded France, the arrangenients of this 
treaty of Paris were conmdered as final; but 
there remained to be made other settlements of 
the most extensive and comphcated kind; the 
greater part of Europe required re-organization, 
and her past misfortunes and bitter sufferings 
demanded some preconcerted defences and guar- 
antees for the future. and it was therefore agreed, 
in a special article of the treaty of Pans, that all 
the powers engaged in the late war should send 
plenipotentiames to a congress to be holden at 
Vienna, for the object of completing the pacific 
dispositions of the present treaty, and of prevent- 
ing, as far as human policy could, the recurrence 
of war and devastation. 

A few words must suffice for the inferior and 
dependent operations of arms, and for the re- 
establishment of the old governments of the Con- 
tinent First for Holland and Belgium :—Ber- 
nadotte, with a mixed army of Swedes and 
Germans, reached Cologne in Germany, and 
pushed forward some troops into Holland, to 
reduce some of the strong fortresses which the 
French still held, and to co-operate with the weuk 
Enghsh force under Sir Thomas Graham. Several 
of these places surrendered upon summons; but, 
ou the 7th of March, Graham, in attempting to 
carry by escalade and storm the formidable works 
of Bergen-op-Zoom, was repulsed with a lament- 
able loss. The French game was, however, up 
in that country; and the corps of General Win- 
zingerode soon pushed forward into Belgium as 
far as the field of Waterloo "When Belgium was 
entirely freed from French troops, the country 
was left under the military government of the 
Austrian general Vincent; and at first it was 
imagined that the Emperor Francis would reclaim 
these old hereditary dominions of his house But 
Austria had had quite enough of these distant 
and disconnected and generally discontented sub- 
jects; and had resolved to give up all Belgium 
rather than involve herself in fresh troubles by 
asserting her old sovereignty. The Belgians, if 
left to themselves, were far too weak to resist their 
neighbours the French ; and therefore it was 
conceived by the allies that the best thing that 
could be done for Europe and for Belgium itself 
would be to unite that country to Holland, under 
the mild and constitutional government of the 
house of Orange. In the month of August the 
Sovereign of the Netherlands made his arrange- 
ments with the Prince-regent of England, resign- 
ing all the mghts of the Dutch to the Cape of 
Good Hope, but getting back Demerara, Esse- 
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quibo, Berbice, the immense island of Java, the 
rich island of Sumatra, and nearly every one of 
the colonies and settlements we had taken from 
them, whether in the Weat or East Indies, except 
the settlements in Ceylon. 

The magnanimity which was shown to France 
was not extended to her weak ally Denmark 
The conduct of that court néarly all through the 
war had been calculated to leave hostile feelings 
in the mind of England and of other powers. 
Denmark was to be punished for her obstinate 
adherence to Bonaparte, and Sweden was to be 
rewarded for the exertions she had made in the 
common cause at the critical moment. To bring 
the Frenchman, Bernadotte, into the field, and to 
keep him there, the alles had promised to annex 
Norway to his dominions. The fortunate Gascon 
had himself pretty well secured the fulfilment of 
this promise by conquering a good part of Den- 
mark in the autumn of 1813, and by imposing 
his own convention. A party among the Nor- 
wegians aimed ata separate independent sove- 
reignty, and offered some slight resistance; but 
at a general diet of the nation, a great majority 
voted (on 20th October) for the union of Norway 
with Sweden, with the proviso and condition that 
their constitution should be punctually observed. 

As some continental gratification to the royal 
family of England and Hanover, their ancient 
home was somewhat enlarged, and raised to the 
titular dignity of a kingdom under the rule of 
his Britannic majesty ; but with the Salic bar to 
the succession when it should fall to a female. 

While Murat had been co-operating with the 
Austrians under Marshal Bellegarde in driving 
Beauharnais out of Lombardy, Lord William 
Bentinck, with a mixed armament of English, 
Sicilians, Calubrians, Greeks, Albanians, &c , had 
gained possession of Genoa, the French garrison 
having capitulated on the 18th of April. A few 
days after the departure of the viceroy Beau- 
harnais, who had been obliged to conclude a con- 
vention with the Austrians, Marshal Bellegarde 
took possession of Milan , and the Austrian gene- 
ral, Count Bubna, then marched into Turin, the 
capital of Piedmont, and declared the intention 
of the allies tu restore that country and Savoy 
to the King of Sardinia; and, on the 20th of May, 
his Sardinian majesty entered Turin and estab- 
lished hia government on the old basis. Not one 
member of the continental coalitions had adhered 
more steadily and faithfully to his engagements, 
or had suffered more severely from them. The 
allies had resolved that he should now receive 
some reward, and that the territories of the 
Genoese republic, which joined Piedmont, and 
which shut that fine and productive country from 
the sea, should be united to hisdominions. Few, 
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the time; and, in the course of a very few years, 
the last murmur of discontent had almost died 
away, the Genoese people having found that they, 
as well as the Piedmontese, were gainers by the 
incorporation. It would have been well for the 
future prospects of Italy if the King of Sardinia 
had gotten more, and the Emperor of Austria 
had gotten less. In addition to his old possessions 
m Lombardy, Francis laid his hand upon Venice, 
which had only been his for a short pernod, and 
by virtue of a foul treaty with France, and upon 
other cities and states which had never been his 
at all, as Brescia, Cremona, Guastalla, Parma, 
Piacenza, &c. Having then nothing to hope from 
his further detention, Bonaparte had, on the 22d 
of January, sent an order to Fontainebleau that 
the pope should leave that place the next day 
and return to Italy. Pius VII. set off accom- 
panied by an escort, and was taken by slow jour- 
neys back to his native country, where he was 
received by all the populace and by the devout 
Catholics of all classes with rapturous joy. 

Murat, agitated by doubt and dread, suspecting 
his new ally Austria, and knowing that he was 
suspected by her, distrusting most of his Neapo- 
litan generals, and alarmed at the Carbonari, who 
were crying for a constitution, and at the plots 
and movements of the royalists, who were calling 
for the restoration of King Ferdinand, returned 
rather hastily to Naples, withdrawing his garrison 
from the castle of St. Angelo at Rome, but rein- 
forcing his garrison at Ancona, and leaving some 
of his troops beyond the frontiers of the States of 
the Church. On the 24th of May, the pope 
made his solemn entrance into Rome, and re- 
stored the old ecclesiastical government. The 
popular joy was ecstatic. 

Few of these restored governments were good, 
but that of Spain was the worst of them all, 
though probably not worse than the regimen of 
the Spanish cortes and liberales would have 
been, if circumstances and the temper of the 
army and people had allowed them to continue 
in possession of their power. Between them and 
the royalists and religious bigots it was a ques- 
tiou of force, and the bigots and the royalists 
proved the stronger. On the night of the 11th 
of May, General Eguia, a fierce royalist, seized 
all the liberal members of the cortes that he 
could find in Madrid, and threw them into prison. 
The whole body fell helpless, unresisting, and 
unlamented by the peopld. On the 12th of May, 
Ferdinand entered his capital, and was received 
with demonstrations of popular joy and enthu- 
siasm, inferior in degree only to what had been 
displayed by the Italian peasantry and the popu- 
lace at Rome on the arrival of the pope. 

The legislative measures of this short parlia- 
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of Commons on the 13th of June. The whole 
amount of supplies exceeded £75,600,000. The 
session was closed on the 30th of July by the 
prince-regent in person. The autumnal session 
mted no matter of great interest. It was 
opened on the 8th of November by the speech 
from the throne, which was again delivered by 
the regent in person ; and on the 2d of December 
the houses adjourned till the 9th of Feb 
next. In the month of August the Duke of 
Wellington proceeded to Paris as ambassador of 
Great Britain to Louis XVIII. 
The great congress of Vienna 
seats began to assemble at the opening 
of the year; and in the month of January the 
Duke of Wellington repaired thither. Our par- 
liament re-assembled in February. The opposi- 
tion, which had already expressed a strong and 
indignant disapprobation of the forcible transfer 
of Norway from Denmark to Sweden, now cen- 
sured with equal severity the annexation of the 
worthless republic of Genoa to the dominions of 
the King of Sardinia. Parliament had got over 
these matters, and waa discussing subjects of 
home policy, regulating the reduction of the 
militia, &c., aa if all fears of war were over, when 
England and Europe were startled, as at a thun- 
der-clap, by the intelligence that Bonaparte had 
escaped from his narrow insular dominion, to 
repossess himself of his old French empire. An 
address to the regent was carried in both houses 
without any division upon it; and the nation at 
large felt as strongly as parliament that nothing 
was left for England to do but to draw the sword 
again, and never sheathe it until Bonaparte 
should be consigned to some safer place than 
Elba. The parhament continued sitting till the 
battle of Waterloo falsified the sinister prophecies 
of those who had voted against the new war, 
because it would be as long as the last. Sub- 
sidies, or aids in money given under other names, 
were voted to a large amount, and the budget of 
the year was raised to very nearly £90,000,000 
The astounding news of the flight from Elba 
was announced to the diplomatists of Europe sit- 
ting in congress at Vienna by Talleyrand There 
was no heaitation there as to what was to be 
done. The representatives of the allied sove- 
reigns immediately agreed to join their forces 
again, in order to frustrate Bonaparte’s attempt, 
and to maintain entire the treaty of Paris On 
the 13th of March the ministers of the eight 
powers assembled at Vienna, including the min- 
isters of the King of France, signed a paper, by 
which they declared Napoleon Bonaparte an out- 
jnw, a violator of treaties, and a disturber of the 
peace of the world, and delivered him over to 
pablis vengeance (vindtote publique). It was 
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very soon agreed that Britain should furnish 
125,000 men, Austria 300,000, Russia 225,000, 
Prussia 236,000, the various states of Germany 
150,000, and Holland afterwards agreed to fur- 
msh 50,000. On the 23d of March, Austria, 
Russia, Prussia, and Great Britam confirmed 
the treaty of Vienna, by which they bound them- 
selves to make no separate peace, and to conclude 
neither cessation of hostilities nor any convention 


ruary whatever, except by general consent. On the 


morning of the 29th of March, four days after 
signing this treaty, the Duke of Wellington left 
Vienna, in order to examine the military state 
of affairs in Belgium, which country, as of old, 
was quite sure to be the first battle-field. He 
arrived at Brussels on the night of the 4th of 
April; and, rapidly as he had travelled, he had 
found time tu observe the condition and spirit of 
several bodies of the allied armies. 

The essential points of the famous escapade 
from Elba are soon told. If Bonaparte had ever 
gone thither with the intention of stopping, he 
had changed his mind in avery short time. He 
had not been one month in the island ere he 
commenced a secret but most active correspond- 
ence with his frends both in France and Italy. 
This coriespondence became still more active as 
his friends and agents reported to him the return 
of the French pnmsoners of war from Russia, 
Poland, Prussia, Saxony, England, Spain. &c., 
and related that the temper of these veterans 
was unchanged, that their devotion to glory and 
to their emperor was as great as ever. Several 
of these returned prisoners, men as well as offi- 
cers, passed over from time to time to Elba, to 
offer thei services to enter his guard, and to 
speak of the attachment of their comrades to 
their old chief, and of their contempt for the 
Bourbon king, who could not mount a horse, and 
who was a great discourager of the military pro- 
fession, as he wanted nothing but peace From 
the day of his departure there had been an inces- 
sant activity among his partizans both in France 
and Italy. He wrote to Murat, who was still 
powerful and still a king, to tell him that the 
lion was not dead, but only sleeping! Murat pre- 
pared for the révedlée. This brave dragooner 
had no political steadiness or courage ; he con- 
ceived that his brother-in-law must prove the 
stronger in the new contest, and he engaged to 
march against his recent allies, the Austrians, in 
the plains of Lombardy. 

It was on the 26th of February, 1815, that 
Napoleon embarked with a body of about 1000 
men, composed of some of his old guards who 
had followed him to Elba, of some Italians and 
Elbese, some Corsicans and others, comprising 
about 200 dragoons and about 100 Polish lancers, 
with saddles, but without horses. On the lst of 
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March he landed at Cannes, a short distance from 
Fréjus. The Provengals neither welcomed him 
nor attempted to oppose him. There were no 
king’s troops in the neighbourhood. He hurried 
through Provence into Dauphiny, “the cradle 
of the revolution ;” and there the people began 
to flock round his standard. Still no troops 
joined him, and he felt uneasy. It was at Gre- 
noble that the first defection in the army took 
Place: Colonel Charles Labédoyére, who had 
been promoted by Louis XVIIL, and who was 
now in command of the 7th regiment of the line, 
joined the emperor. The rest of the march to 
Paris was a triumphant one: the Bourbons were 
abandoned by the whole army. Marshal Ney, 
who was sent by King Louis to stop the emperor's 
progress, and who had sworn that within a week 
he would bring Bonaparte to Paris in an iron 
cage, went over to him with his entire force. On 
the 19th of March, Bonaparte slept in the old 
palace of Fontainebleau; and at midnight the 
king fled from the Tuileries for the fortified town 
of Lisle, near the Belgian frontier. At half-past 
nine, on the night of the 20th, Bonaparte, with 
his gray great-coat, stepped from his carriage 
into the Tuileries; a number of generals and 
ofhcers took him on their shoulders, and carried 
him up to the state-apartments, while the sol- 
diery an1 a part of the mob rent the air with 
cries of “ Vave [Empereur !” 

Thus far all had seemed to go well; but the 
triumph was soon damped. It was impossible 
not to see that, with the exception of some of 
those faubourg mobs which he hated and feared, 
the people of Paris were silent, lukewarm, cau- 
tious, or averse Then came brother Lacien, 
with his tail uf constitutionalists and hberals, 
including Carnot and Fouché, protesting that the 
promises and pledges he had given must be kept, 
that the French people must have more liberty 
than they had enjoyed under the empire or under 
the restoration, that France could no longer do 
without a free constitution, and, finally, that the 
hberals would do nothing for him iuless he 
granted a new constitution. Bonaparte said that 
there would be time for making a good constitu- 
tion hereafter, when he should have dissolved 
oy victories the European confederacy against 
him, that now every thought ought to be given 
to the means of raising money and troops, the 
casting of artillery, the manufacturing of arms, 
ammunition, &c. But the liberals stuck to their 
point; the constitution must come first, their ex- 
ertions in his cause afterwards: and, accordingly, 
though sorely against his will, Bonaparte pro- 

a sort of constitution, under the very 
unpromising title of “Acte Additionne aux Con- 
sMithitions de TEmpire. On the 4th of June—three 
days after, Bonaparte, his great officers of state. 
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marshals, generals, &c., had taken their oaths to 
this constitution at a grand celebration, called a 
Champ de Mai, but held in the Champ de Mars; 
and in the month of June the two new chambers 
opened their session. The chamber of peers, 
appointed by the emperor himself, and composed 
prineipally of men who owed their rank and for- 
tune to him, at first seemed disposed to be as 
submissive as the senate had formerly been. The 
chamber of representatives showed at once a very 
different disposition, raising the voice of criticism 
and censure which the man of the people had 
never been able to bear. Their session was a 
very short one; and the first serious business the 
two houses or chambers did was to pronounce 
the dethronement of Bonaparte. After eleven 
weeks’ sojourn in the capital, matters stood with 
him much as they did when he arrived ; he could 
count confidently on the devotion and bravery 
of his old army, but he could not hope that the 
rest of France would do much for him. His dis- 
tress, or doubts, were increased by the dismal 
news which came howling to him from beyond 
the Alps. Murat, instead of waiting for his mot 
@ordre, had thrown off the mask as soon as he 
learned the departure from Elba, had rushed 
towards Upper Italy like a madman, had been 
beaten by the Austrians, abandoned by his own 
army, and put to an ignominious flight from his 
kingdom of Naples, many weeks before Bonaparte 
was ready to commence operations on the fron- 
tiers of Belgium. 

On the night of the 11th of June, just a week 
after the opening of the two chambers, Bonaparte 
quitted Pans to open the campaign. His coun- 
tenance, which had long been clouded, brightened 
as he sprung into his travelling carriage, and as 
he said, or as he is reported to have aaid, “Je 
vais me mésurer avec ce Villainton”—(I am going 
to measure myself with this Wellingion). He 
had assembled an army of about 125,000 men, 
chiefly veteran troops, of whom 25,000 were cav- 
alry, and 350 pieces of artillery. With this force 
he crossed the Belgian frontier on the 15th June, 
and on the very next day the stern conflict began. 

in the meantime the Duke of Wellington had 
raised his force in the field to about 76,000 men, 
of whom not near one-half were British. The 
duke's head-quarters were at Brussels, the capital 
of the country, which it was Bonaparte's first 
object to gain. On the duke’s left lay Marshal 
Blticher with the Prussian army, estimated (after 
the junction of Biilow’s corps) at about 80,000 
men. Bliicher’s head-quartere were at Namur. 
The two armies were, of necessity, far apart, 
spread over a wide extent of country. Besides 
by-roads, Bonaparte had no fewer than fou 
great paved roads by which he could make 
advance upon the British; and, until he 
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ton to tell which road he would choose: but the ! 
charge that the duke was not only out-manceuvred 
and out-generalled, but actually taken by sur- 
prise, is a gross mistake. Ney, Soult, and 
Grouchy held commands under their emperor. 
The opening of this terrible three-act dr 
that was to be closed with the rout of Waterloo 
and the utter downfal of Napoleon, commenced 
on the 15th of June. The aim of Bonaparte was 
in the first instance to take the Prussians by sur- 
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prise, and if he failed to crush them, at least to 
separate them from the British, and then over- 
whelm the latter with his whole force. Accord- 
ingly, so early as two or three o’clock 1n the morn- 
ang, his foremost columns were put 1n motion, 
and at dawn they reached the Prussian out-posts, 
which they drove 1n, and then crossed the Sambre 
in four bodies in the afternoon. The Prussian 
general, Ziethen, in command of the advanced 
guard, was unable to resist the weight of such an 
onset, and therefore retired , but his retreat was 
accompanied with hard fighting, step by step, that 
the main army might have time to concentrate, 
and this was effected by Blucher upon the Som- 
bref, where his forces occupied the villages of St 
Amand and Ligny, while Bonaparte established 
his head-quarters at Charleroi During this pre- 
liminary skirmishing, Ney was detached by the 
emperor with his left column, consisting of 45,000 
men, to continue his march along the road which 
leads from Charleroi to Brussels, advance upon 
Quatre-Bras, and separate the communication 
between Wellington and Bhicher. This Quatre- 
Brea, which wasto he arenowned name in military 
history, was nothing more than a farmhouse, 
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but it formed the intersecting point of the reads 
from Charleroi to Brussels, and from Nivelles te 
Namur. Ney in his march encountered Prince 
Bernard of Saxe-Wemmar, who commanded a 
brigade of the Netherland forces at Fraané; and 
from this post the prince was driven by superior 


rama, numbers, and obliged to fall back upon Quatre- 


Bras, which house he made as effectual for resist- 
ance as a castle, having been also opportunely 
reinforced by the Prince of Orange. Thus the 
night of the 15th closed, and as yet the com- 
munication between the British and Prussian 
armies had not been mterrupted. 

During these events the Duke of Wellington 
had not been mattentave , but stall, 1t was impos- 
sible to move to action until he ascertained the 
quarter upon which the storm was to burst. 
At length, when the tidings were sent to him 
that the Prussian outposts were driven in, he 
issued orders for his army to be got into readi- 
ness. Still he had to wait until he ascertained 
that this was the real point of attack, and of this 
he was only certified by the fact that the French 
troops were collecting into a mass in the valley 
of the Sambre. It was now evident that the real 
attack was to be on Charleroi, and at five o’clock 
in the afternoon, the duke issued orders from his 
hotel in Brussels for the march of lis army to 
commence. Having thus done all that could be 
effected for the present, and as some hours would 
elapse before these orders could be distributed 
through the various corps, he went with a num- 
ber of his officers to a ball which was given by 
the Duchess of Richmond. It was a splendid 
and happy festival, and most of the revellers 
were unconscious that a volcano was about to 
heave beneath their feet , but, aware that he had 
taken every precaution which circumstances per- 
mutted or prudence could adopt, the ‘Iron Duke” 
maintained his wonted impassive equanimity. 
About midnight, and while enjoyment was «at 
the height, orders were quietly issued among 
the general officers, and afterwards among the 
subordinates , and without bustle or leave-taking, 
they dropped off one by one and two by two, 
to take their places at the head of their musters, 
and be in readiness for the march. Such was 
the ball at which the duke was said, for years 
afterwards, to have been caught, and all but 
hopelessly crushed—the thoughtless, mprovident 
revel from which the gay officers who had fol- 
lowed his example were hurried unprepared to 
the dance of death on the field of Waterloo. 
But it was impossible that such greatness as that 
of Wellington could escape from detraction and 
calumny. It is the ordeal through which all 
that is truly good must pass before it can be 
hallowed as a model and exemplar for a world 
that will always need such incentives. 
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On the morning of the 16th the deadly trial 
was to be commenced in earnest. The plan of 
Napoleon was to overwhelm Bliicher at Ligny, 
by an attack which he should conduct in person ; 
while Ney was to give battle to the British at 
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Quatre-Bras, and defeat, or at least keep them 
in check until the Prussians were destroyed, 
when the whole French force could be finally 
directed against Wellington. Accordingly, at 
five o'clock in the morning, the encounters of the 
previous night were renewed ; but the Prince of 
Orange kept his ground, repelled the skirmishers 
of Ney’s advanced guard, and recovered part of 
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the ground between Quatre-Bras and Charleroi, 
that had been lost on the evening of the 15th. 
On finding this, and apprehending no immediate 
danger, Wellington, who had arrived two hours 
afterwards, repaired to Blucher, who was stationed 
at a wind-mil]l five miles off, be- 
tween Ligny and Bry, with the 
army of Napoleon manwuvring 
in the distance; and here the 
two commanders held brief and 
hasty counsel, after which the 
duke returned to Quatre-Bras. 
During the day, Picton arrived 
with the fifth division, and was 
soon followed by the Duke of 
Brunswick's corps and the Nas- 
sau troops; but this was not 
until the battle had fairly com- 
menced. Ney had, 1n the mean- 
time, brought up his main body, 
consisting of 40,000 men, to op- 
pose whom there were not as 
yet more than 19,000 of the 
allies in the field, 4500 of whom 
were British infantry. At a 
little after three o'clock in the 
afternoon, when the allied troops 
had scarcely got time to form 
in order, Ney commenced his 
attack with two heavy columns 
of infantry, a large body of cav- 
alry, and a numerous, well- 
served artillery, but at this cri- 
tical moment Picton’s “fighting 
division,” 12,000 strong, arrived, 
and threw themselves into the 
contest. Still, the weight of the 
French columns carried them 
onward; several squadrons of 
the Brunswick cavalry were put 
to flight, and hastily formed 
squares of the infantry broken 
through, when the third Eng- 
lish division arrived, and con- 
fronted the attempt of the 
French to obtain possession of 
the wood of Bossu, and the out- 
buildings in front of Quatre- 
Bras, This attempt was success- 
fully baffled, but the British, in 
following their advantage too 
eagerly, were in turn encountered, and sent reel- 
ing backward by the French cuirassiers. The 
battle was now at the hottest over the whole 
range of action, and it seemed as if even yet the 
French might ultimately prevail, when the com- 
ing of the Brunswickers equalized the numbers 
as well as the chances of the contending armies. 
The French at last were driven from the wood, 
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driven from the neighbourhood of the farm- 
house, and compelled to retreat in confusion, 
when Ney at this juncture resolved to call up his 
reserve from Frasné: but he was confounded to 
learn that this force, upon which his last hope 
was set, had been called away by the emperor 
for the attack upon the Prussians. The French 
marshal had thus failed in the great object of his 
attack: he was obliged to leave the Bntish in 
possession of the field, and had thus been hin- 
dered from turning Blucher’s nght, and separating 
the communication between the Prussians and 
the British. Had Ney succeeded in this battle 
of Quatre-Bras, the Prussians at Ligny would 
have been enveloped by the whole French army, 
and their total ruin insured. 

Even as it was, the state of affairs at Lagny 
had a sufficiently ominous aspect; for there a 
conflict had been going on of a more important 
und more sanguinary character than that which 
was raging at Quatre-Bras. Bonaparte was there 
in person, and as Blucher had not been joined 
by the Prussian corps under General Bulow, his 
forces were inferior 1n number to those which 
the emperor brought against him In this state 
of things he was attacked at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and in spite of a desperate resistance, 
especially at the villages of St. Amand and 
Ligny, the brave old “Marshal Forwards” was 
obliged to give ground, and fall back from his 
position at Sombref. But he did not retreat far, 
while every step was a contest , and as he adven- 
tured his aged person with all the fire of his 
early days, his horse was shot under him; he 
was galloped over by the French cuirassiers, 
who did not recognize him in the tumult; and 
he owed his rescue to the fidelity of Nostitz, his 
aide-de-camp, who covered and concealed him 
as he lay stunned and bruised upon the ground 
In the same battle, Colonel, afterwards Lord 
Hardinge, who was with Blucher, had his left 
hand shattered, and was obliged that night to 
undergo amputation of the arm After having 
done all that a desperate resistance could effect, 
and having lost from 11,000 to 12,000 men, the 
Prussians did not retire until nine o’clock ; and 
although it was dark night, their retreat was con- 
ducted in perfect order to the neighbourhood of 
Wavre, where they were joined by Bulow. This 
movement, indeed, was effected so admirably 
during the darkness, that the French were igno- 
rant of it, and attempted no pursuit, so that it was 
only with the return of morning that the retreat 
of the Prussians was known, and not till noon that 
their particular route was ascertained. Bona- 
parte then detached Grouchy with 32,000 men 
to pursue them, while he turned his attention 
to the coming conflict with Wellington. In the 
meantime, although the British had successfully 
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maintained their position, the retreat of the 
Prussians necessitated a co divg move- 
ment on the part of the duke, to keep open his 
connection with Blucher, and accordingly he 
fell back upon Waterloo, where he would be only 
twelve miles distant from the Prussians, and 
certain of their support. On this he could rely, 
as the plans and combinations necessary in the 
event of such a movement had previously been 
settled between him and Blucher. His selec- 
tion of Waterloo was made in consequence of 
having examined the ground some months pre- 
vious, and aagcertained its advantages as a battle- 
field. It was upon this spot, also, that the great 
Duke of Marlborough had pitched for a similar 
trial, and where he probably would have gained 
a great victory but for the pragmatic interference 
of the Dutch field-commissioners, who obliged 
him to alter his arrangements. The retreat of 
the British from Quatre-Bras was made at mid- 
day on the 17th, and they experienced no moles- 
tation, except from a large body of French cav- 
alry, that had been engaged the day previous 
against the Prussians at Ligny. These, however, 
were confronted, charged, and ridden down by 
the weight and strength of our household cav- 
alry under the command of the Earl of Uxbridge, 
after which the march was continued undis- 
turbed. When the British troops reached Water- 
loo, nothing could be more dismal than that 
night’s bivouac It was a night of heavy rain, 
accompanied with thunder, lightning, and violent 
gusts of wind, while nothing but the miry ground 
and drenched corn-fields afforded a shelter and 
a resting-place to recruit both officers and soldiers 
for the toils of the morrow. It was, indeed, a 
stern preparative for the worst extremities of 
battle, nm which the latter would be welcomed 
as arelief. On the same day, and during the 
night, the junction was made between the troops 
of Ney and those that had been at Ligny with 
Napoleon. 

The 18th of June dawned, when the great trial 
of arms was to be settled. It wasSunday—the day 
consecrated to peace and rest, to brotherly love and 
heavenward devotion The army of Wellington 
mustered 1n all 72,720 men, while that of Napo- 
leon was not less than 80,000 But the disparity 
of matenals was still more startling than that of 
numbers. Of the duke’s force only 36,273 were 
British, many of whom had never yet been under 
fire; 21,000 were Belgian and Nassau troops, 
whose military character was somewhat doubt- 
ful; the rest were Hanoverians and Brunswickers, 
generally reckoned inferior to the soldiers of 
France, and not a few of whom were but raw 
recruits On the other hand, Bonaparte’s army 
consisted almost wholly of French veterans, confi- 
dent ig their great leader, who had so often mar- 


shalled them to victory. Of guns, also, they had 
270, while Wellington had only 120. All this 
constituted an inequality that was contemplated 
by onlookers with dismay. The duke drew up his 
army on a range of gentle eminences, called the 
heights of Mont St. Jean, and in front of the 
village of Waterloo, extending about a mile and a 
half from east to west, and in connection with five 
roads, the chief of which led to Brussels. His ex- 
treme left rested on the hamlet of Ter-la-Haye, 
protected by a deep ravine ; his centre was posted 
between two roads leading from Genappe and Ni- 
velles ; his left centre was a little in the rear of the 
farm La Haye Sainte, and his right centre in the 
rear of the farm Hougoumont, near the Nivelles 
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close combat is the very devil.” Another error 
of Bonaparte’s was, that the Prussians were still 
in full retreat with Grouchy in pursuit, and that 
therefore there was no chance of their coming to 
the support of W. n. 

A little after ten o'clock on that Sabbath morn- 
ing, an ominous stir was visible along the French 
lines: it was the preparation for an attack upon 
Hougoumont, the possession of which was neces- 
sary for Bonaparte’s design of breaking the centre 
of the alhed army, or turning one of ite flanks, 
and destroying it 1n detail. At half-past ten, the 
French left wing in three columns, numbering 
30,000, under the command of Ney, advanced in 
the direction of Hougoumont; and at eleven 


road, which formed the key to the position of his | o’clock the battle commenced in earnest, by a 
desperate attempt to win this key to the right of 
Wellington's centre 


mght wing His ground was open in front; his 
flanks were defended by deep ravines; and even 
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though his strong position should be tarned, Mont 
St. Jean remained as the centre of support for a 
second ; while if this also failed, he had behind it 
the forest of Soignies, reaching almost to the town 
of Brussels. Not above a mile from the British 
position, and in front of it, the French were 
drawn up on a range of heights, their right croas- 
ing the Charleroi road at the farm of La Belle 

\lliance, and their left resting on the Genappe 
read, the ground rising behind them, and ter- 
minated by thick woods. When he rode out in 
the morning to reconnoitre the British position, 
Bonaparte was astonished to see so few troops, 
and imagined that Wellington had retreated, and 
that what he saw was but the rear-guard ready 
to follow. General Foy, who from experience in 
Spain knew better, replied, “Wellington never 
shows his troops; but if he is yonder, I must 
warn your majesty that the English infantry in 
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Hovcoumont —From a sketch by R Blackie, 1844 


At the same time a tre- 
mendous cannonade com- 
menced upon the whole al- 
lied line, which the French 
kept up during nearly the 
entire day, to support those 
charges of horseand foot on 
which they mainly depend- 
ed for overwhelming their 
opponents. But the wood, 
garden, and outer fences 
of the farmhouse were 
a sae lined with skirmishers,who 
checked the advance of 
the French tirailleurs; and 
when the heavy French 
columns succeeded, they 
‘were encountered by a de- 
tachment from General 
Byng’s brigade of guards, 
and by a British battery 
that opened upon them 
from the heights above. 
The advancing columns brought up their heavy 
artillery, and replying with a still heavier fire, 
they gained the wood, driving before them the 
Nassau battalion that guarded it, gained the hedge 
inclosures of the farm,and approached the garden, 
where, however, they were brought to a stand 
by the felled trees with which every entrance was 
guarded, and by the volleys of musketry that 
issued from loop-holes that had been made in the 
walls of that ancient mansion. Aware of the 
importance of this position, the French repeatedly 
attempted to wrest it from the British; but as 
often as they renewed their attack, they were re- 
pelled by volleys of musketry from the building, 
and discharges of case-shot from the batteries, 
which inflicted fearful destruction upon the 
closely wedged masses of troops that confronted 

| In the walls of the orchard may be seen the loopholss kr 
musketry made by the British troops. 
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them. The French were compelled at this point 
+o retire, and Hoeugoumont for the time was 
saved; while the guards, issuing from their in- 
closures, quickly recovered the grounds and wood 
from which they had been at first dislodged 
The battle now raged with equal violence over 
the whole field. There was no mancuvring; 
and while Bonaparte’s effort was to overwhelm 
his enemy by weight or rapidity of onset, the 
aim of Wellington was to maintain his ground 
until the promised aid of Blucher should turn 
the scale, and enable him to become the assailant. 
The French cannonade was incessant, but that 
of the British was equally destructive, as it was 
admirably served. A large force of French 
cavalry was now massed together ; and expecting 
that his two centre divisions were to be attacked, 
the duke ordered them to form into squares, but 
finding this movement only a feint, and that the 
aquares suffered from the cannonade, he with- 
drew them behind the ridges for shelter. Mis- 
taking this for a retreat, several French columns 
under Count d’Erlon were sent to attack the left 
of the allied position, while a hot and heavy fire 
was renewed upon Hougoumont, to mislead the 
attention of the British. At firat the attempt of 
D’Erlon was successful; the Belgian brigade 
was driven from its post, and the lfe-guards 
sent to its support were compelled to retreat, 
while the brave Picton fell as he was ordering 
his men to charge. It was a critical moment: 
the allied left wing might have been separated 
and enveloped ; but the steady fire of the infantry 
checked D’Erlon’s progress, while a charge of 
cavalry, headed by Lord Uxbridge, broke his 
troops, and drove them back in confusion. After 
this discomfiture, the attack on Hougoumont, at 
first a feint, became a reality, and every former 
attempt was redoubled to win it, so that Wel- 
lington was obliged to reinforce the defenders of 
the wood and the old chfteau with 4000 men 
‘The contest at this point every moment became 
more desperate, and under the close heavy dis- 
charges of musketry and artillery, the corn-stacks 
in the farmyard and the building itself were set 
in a blaze, and the battle was continued among the 
flames. But the French at last were driven out 
by the Coldstream guards under Colonel Wood- 
ford, and the position was once more secured 
Thus more than four hours of hard fighting had 
been spent, in which the French had made no pro- 
gress, and the British had not lost a single foot of 
ground. Bonaparte now resolved to try the allied 
Teft centre, in the hope of breaking it, for which 
purpose it was necessary to carry the position of 
La Haye Sainte. Between three and four o’clock 
wach large masses of troops were collected and 
hurled against this point as at first to bear down 
opposition; the defenders weve destroyed, the 
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farmhouse was won; and following their advan- 
tage, a large body of French salbanelecs who were 
in a holiow that defended them from the range of 
the British guns, made a charge upon the squares, 
hoping to ride them down, and thus cleave the 
army asunder, But in spite of the well-tem- 
pered plates of steel by which they were protected, 
they fell in heaps before the close volleys of these 
unshaken squares; and on retiring, they were 
pursued and driven back with utter discomfiture 
totheir main body. This repulse only occasioned 
greater efforts; they returned to the charge, and 
carried the farmhouse of La Haye Sainte, after 
they had killed or wounded every man of the 
hght battalion of the German legion who de- 
fended it. Bonaparte now endeavoured to follow 
up this success with charges of cavalry he hurled 
them by troops, by squadrons, by whole masses 
again and again upon the British infantry, m 
hope of dividing their lines or breaking their 
squares, but at every charge they were met by 
an impenetrable forest of steel, and at every onset 
hundreds were impaled by that deadly array of 
bayonets. Even when these charges were found 
unsuccessful, the French cavalry, the Polish lan- 
cers, and heavy, steel-clad cuirassiers walked their 
horses in front, or upon the sides of the squares, 
as coolly as if they had been on parade, although 
amidst showers of bullets that strewed the ground 
with their dead and wounded—but watching for 
the slightest break or opening through which 
they might dash, and shiver these ranks by a 
well-directed blow. But still not a square was 
broken, not a single troop yielded or gave back 

every man stood firm in his appointed place, 
equally prepared to die or to conquer. At length 
these fierce riders were encountered 1n their own 
fashion, and by a braver and better-appointed 
cavalry than themselves The British horse had 
as yet been kept in hand, and allowed to do little 
beyond the few charges we have mentioned, the 
chief reliance of Wellington having been placed 
upon the unflinching squares that had hitherto re- 
sisted every onset; but now his splendid cavalry 
were called into action, composed of English 
horses and men, with whose weight, strength, 
and spirit their antagonists had no chance, either 
in a charge or hand-to-hand encounter. The 
order was given to collect and bring up the bri- 
gade of British heavy cavalry, consisting of the 
hfe-guards, the royal horse-guards, and the Ist 
dragoon-guards, under the command of Lord E. 
Somerset, and to charge the enemy's horse, already 
wearied with their fruitless attempts against the 
British infantry. And terrible beyond all the 
others was that charge; cuirassier and light 
horseman went down and disappeared as beneath 
a torrent, and in a few moments nothing was to 
be seen of these splendid mounted troops of Na- 


poleon, the heroes of so many victories, except 
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guard advanced in two massive columns, and 


trodden masses of the dead and dying, ora few when they were near enough, the duke gave the 


groups of scattered fugitives, and 2000 prisoners 
whom the brigade brought 
with them when they re- 
turned from that decisive on- 
slaught. 

Such were the events and 
changes that had crowded 
eight terrible hours of con- 
flict and slaughter. It was 
astrugglecommensuratewith 
ita object; for not even the 
fate of a kingdom, but the 
liberties of Europe were 
trembling in the scale. <As 
such, it had been no cool, 
deliberate trial of marching 
and mancuvring, but an 
eager grappling on both 
sides, and a death-struggle 
which only one party could 
survive ; and as yet the allied 
army held its own, or if there 
was any difference, the advantage was in its favour 
But there were still resources left for a last and 
crowning effort, as a large portion of the British 
reserves were still almost untouched; while, on 
the other side, the old imperial guard, that 
force which hitherto had conquered wherever it 
fought, and to which Napoleon had owed so 
many of his victories, had not yet been brought 
into action. The time also had come which, 
af not secured, could only be followed by the 
useless death-throe, for symptoms already an- 
nounced that the Prussians were advancing, 
whose mere entrance upon the scene would 
decide the trial at issue. The old guard was 
therefore called up, to make the last and decisive 
attack upon the British left centre, near the farm 
of La Haye Sainte; and they were cheered by 
the sight of Bonaparte placing himself at their 
head, and his call of “ Let. every one follow me!” 
They thought he was to lead them in person, and 
in the hope, every man felt his strength doubled; 
but after ten minutes’ marching, he turned aside 
with his staff into a hollow between La Belle 
Alliance and La Haye Sainte, that was sheltered 
from the British artillery, and committed them 
to the command of Ney, who led them into action. 
It was seven o'clock when this great movement 
commenced, and the old guard marched forward 
through a destructive fire that thinned ther 
ranks at every step; while the British themselves 
‘were protected from the answering fire with 
which the advance was covered, in consequence 
of the orders of Wellington to lie down on the 
ground behind the low range of hillsin their front, 
until the word of command was given. The old 





signal—not, however, in the melodramatic words, 
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“Up, guards, and at them !” but in his own simple, 
matter-of-fact style, through his aide-de-camp. 
Officers and men started up at the summons, and 
the enemy were suddenly confronted by General 
Maitland’s brigade of English guards, and by 
General Adams’ brigade, who were rapidly moved 
over the brow of the hill, where they were formed 
four deep by the duke in person, and flanked 
with artillery. Their firat volley made the im- 
perial guards stagger, but only for a moment; 
they advanced with their wonted confidence, 
when a second and more terrible discharge within 
fifty yards’ distance was poured in among them, 
while they were in the act of deploying; and 
before they could recover and form, a heavy 
united charge of the English guards threw them 
together, and drove them in a confused mass 
pele mele down the hill. These terrible imperial 
guards, the last hope of victory, were thus baffled 
and broken; and Bonaparte, who sat on horse- 
hack in the hollow, like a rigid statue of bronze, 
watching their motions with an intense gaze, no 
sooner beheld their confusion, than he exclaimed 
“They are mixed, they are mixed'” in accents 
of despair. To add to his hopelessness, the sound 
of Biilow’s cannon was heard on the right of the 
French army, the Prussian ranks were seen ad- 
vancing, and Bliicher himeelf with his whole 
force was at hand. Encouraged by this decisive 
prospect, Wellington became the assailant, and 
moving forward with his whole line of infantry, 
supported by his cavalry and artillery, he bere 
down upon the broken ranks of the enemy, and 
completed their overthrow. This charge was #0 
decisive, that 160 cannon and all their ammuné 


THE CHARGE OF THE GUARDS AT WATERLOO. 


The battle which was to decide the destiny of Europe had 
raged for several hours. The plan of Napoleon was to thrust 
forward his artillery against the British position, deliver a 
terrific cannonade, follow this up by an assault of mfantry m 
dense columns, and then push home the assault by a cavalry 
charge. This method of attack was tried again and again, but 
still the British Jane stood firm, shattering the infantry columns 
with a heavy fire, and checking the cavalry in steady squares. 
In one of the assaults, however, a Belgian brigade took to 
flight, and the lne of defence was visibly weakened. The 
moment was critical, and three regiments of the Guards were 
instantly commanded to charge by the Duke of Wellington. 
This heavy brigade swept forward, drove the hght troopers 
of the French pell-mell, and never stopped till they reached the 
advanced batteries of the enemy. The Guards suffered severely; 
but they saved the English line. 
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tion were captured in the single onset. There 
was no more fighting; that “Grand Army” of 
he last of all, and the most desper- 
ate of all—never again stood nor attempted to 
rally anywhere: all the rest of the work was 
headlong, unresisted pursuit, slaughter of fugi- 
tives who had entirely lost their military forma- 
tion, and capture of prisoners, artillery, and 
spoils, The army was destroyed, as an army, 
before the pursuit began: its organization was 
lost with the defeat of the guard: if it had not 
been so, the pursuit by the Prussians could not 
possibly have been such easy duty—there could 
not have been so perfect a débdcle. In the retreat, 
and in the three battles they had fought within 
three days, the French lost in killed and wound- 
ed more than 30,000 men; but, what was of still 
more importance, their spirit was beaten out of 
them, and that army was indeed too thoroughly 
broken up ever to join again. 
In the meanwhile the British and their allies, 
by the broad moonlight, were counting their 
dead and picking up their wounded The loss 
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Mowowents on THE FreELD oF WATERLOO —From Belgique Monumentale et Pittoresque 


had been immense, and in some corps almost 
unprecedented. The British and Hanoverians 
alone had 2432 killed and 9528 wounded in the 
battle of Waterloo. These numbers being added 
to the losses sustained at Quatre-Bras on the 16th, 
make a total of near 15,000 men put hors de combat, 
in an army of about 36,000 men! If we deduct 
some 4000 or 5000 men of this army who were 
not actually engaged in either of the two battles. 
we shall find that one-half of this army was killed 
or wounded. The loss in officers was quite pro 

portionate to the loss in men, more than 600 
officers, British and Hanoverians, were killed 
or wounded at Waterloo alone. 

The first man that carried to Paris the news 
of his irretrievable disaster was Bonaparte him- 
self. Leaving his brother Jerome on the frontier 
to try and rally some of the remains of the army, 
he flew to the capital, where he arrived during 
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the night of the 20th, to find that his chamber 
of representatives was now far more hostile to 
him than the corps législatif had been on his 
fight from Leipsic. Hus first thoughts were how 
he could break up the constitution he had aworn 
to on the Ist of June; how he could get rid of 
the two chambers, and to seize the absolute and 
undivided power of a dictator. The chambers, 
anticipating his blows, declared their session per- 
manent, and demanded his abdication. Na- 
poleon signed an act of abdication, in favour of 
his son Napoleon IT., on the 22d of June; and 
he determined to abide by it, or at the least to 
give up a hopeless struggle. He knew that the 
armies of all Europe were marching against him ; 
that, while Wellington and Blucher were on the 
north-eastern frontier, the Austman general Fri- 
mont was marching through Switzerland and 
Savoy to attack on that frontier; that Prince 
Schwartzenberg was now ready to pour enor- 
mous forces across the Rhine; and that the Em- 
peror Alexander was not far off with 200,000 
Russians The allies could have put 800,000 
men into France before the 
end of the month of July' 
After his abdication Bonaparte 
retired to Malmaison, where 
his wife Josephine had died 
The chamber of peers set up a 
provisional government, con- 
sisting of Caulaincourt, Que- 
nett, Grenier, Carnot, and 
Fouché—a most strange jum- 
ble of men and principles 
Fouché, who had ten times 
more craft,cunuing,and ability 


ae ee than all his four colleagues put 
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together, had seen clearly, ever 
since the battle of Waterloo, 
that the restoration of the 
Bourbons was an inevitable necessity; and he 
shaped his course accordingly. This strange pro- 
visional government, which assumed to :teelf all 
the powers of France, must have been more hate- 
ful and humiliating to the fallen emperor than 
all the rest of his disgraces; yet still he lingered 
at Malmaison for nearly a whole week, and until 
the advance of Wellington and Blacher rendered 
his further stay impossible 

The British and Prussian armies met with 
hardly any the feeblest resistance on their march 
upon Paris On the lst of July, Wellington took 
up a position a few short miles from the capital, 
with his right upon the heights of Richebourg, 
with his left upon the forest of Bondy. Blucher 
crossed the Seine at St. Germain as Wellington 
advanced; and on the 2d of July the right of 
the Prussian army was at Plessis-Piquet, its left 
at St. Cloud, and its reserve at Versailles, On 
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the 2d of July, the so-called army of Napoleon 
ii. offered some resistance to old Bliicher; and 
there was even some hard fighting on the heights | 
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mounted every obstacle. On the 3d of July, at 
daybreak, the French renewed the attack, and 
attempted to recover the village of Issy ; but they 
were repulsed with considerable loss. No at- 
tempt was made to check the approaches or mo- 
lest the positions of the British. The provisional 
government and Marshal Davoust now yielded 
to necessity, and to the terms which the Duke 
of Wellington had proposed to their commission- 
ers three days before, with this important addi- 
tion, that the city of Paris, the heights of Mont- 
martre, and all its other defences, were to be put 
quietly in the possession of the British and Prus- 
sian armies. Officers accordingly met on both 
sides at St. Cloud; and on that night a military 
convention was concluded by three French of- 
ficers, one English officer, and one Prussian of- 
ficer ; and on the following day it was approved 
by the Duke of Wellington, by Marshal Bhicher, 
and by Davoust, who acted on the part and in 
the name of the French army, and the ratifica- 
tions were exchanged. On the same day, and 
almost before his signature to the deed was dry, 
the duke wrote to his government, “This con- 
vention decides all the military questions at this 
moment existing here, and touches nothing poli- 
twal.” The French troops, as by this agreement ' 
bound, had all evacuated Paris by the 6th, and 
had begun their march towards the Loire. Labé- | 
doyére is said to have gone with them, or to 
have followed them beyond the Loire. But Mar- 


shal Ney fled from Paris in disguise on the 6th, | 
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of St. Cloud and Mendon and in ‘the village of 
Issy; but the country people remained sentra), 
and the Prussian corps of General Ziethen sur- 
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with a passport given to him by Fouché, under 
a feigned name. This is proof enough that Ney 
did not consider himeelf included in the con- 
vention or capitulation. 

On the 7th of July, the British and Prussian 
armies took possession of Paris, without any out- 
ward or visible sign of that beau désespoir with 
which they had been so often menaced. The 
English estabhshed themselves in the Bois de 
Boulogne, where they formed an encampment; 
the Prussians occupied some of the streets and 
along the quays on the Seine. On the 8th, Louis 
XVIII. re-entered Paris, escorted by the national 
guard. The allies having refused to acknow- 
ledge Bonaparte’a mght to abdicate in favour 
of his son, the Bourbons immediately resumed 
the government. By the advice or command of 
Fouché and his provisional government, Bona- 
parte repaired to Rochefort, where he was to 
embark for the United States. General Becker 
had been sent to escort him to the coast, appar- 
ently with orders not to allow him to escape to 
the country beyond the Loire, or to remain long 
in any part of France. At Rochefort the fallen 
conqueror saw that the country was tranquilly 
submitting to the Bourbons, and that the sea, 
covered with English squadroms and cruisers, 

1 On the left are the Tuileries and the Louvre ; in the centre 
distance the Lie de la Cite, and the cathedral of Nitre Dame, 
in the distance to the right is the tower of the Pantheon, or St 
Genevidve; the bridges in receding order are Pout Royal, Pont 
des Saints Pires, Pont des Arts, at the end of which is seep the 
Palass des Bepux Arte; Pont Neuf, and Pont su Change. 
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offered him no chance of escape to America. The 
ship of the line, Captain Maitland, 
and some of our frigates, were in the roads. 
There were two or three small armed French 
vessels in port; but their officers told him that 
they could neither fight nor escape from the Eng- 
lish ships. He then bargained with a Damsh 
merchant vessel, and devised how he might con- 
ceal himself in the hold of that craft, but the 
honest Danish skipper—who might have taken 
his money, have led him alongside one of our 
cruisers, and have safely abided the consequences 
—told him that concealment would be impossible 
if the English searchers boarded , and this hope- 
leas project was given up. He then talked of 
making a still more desperate essay—of attempt- 
ing to cross the Atlantic in a chasse-marée, or 
small coasting vessel ; but this, too, was given 
up, on the representation of the sailors That 
such dangerous projects were ever entertained 
for a moment is, by itself, proof enough of the 
worth of the assertion that Bonaparte voluntarily 
sought the shelter of the British flag, not merely 
in the hope, but in the confident expectation that 
he should be allowed to reside in England, free 
as any English subject, and under the protection 
of our laws. He went on board the Bntish ship 
because he could go nowhere else, and because he 
could not have safely stayed many hours longer 
where he was, he went on board the British ship 
because every other plan and hope had failed him. 
On the 10th of July, he sent off Las Cases and his 
evil satellite Savary with a flag of truce to the 
Bellerophon. Loaded with the blood of the 
Duc d’Enghien, Savary dreaded more than any 
of them the being arrested and delivered up to 
the Bourbons. Tothe demand that the emperor 
should be received as the free and voluntary 
claimant of British hospitality and protection 
Captain Maitland replied, “that his instruction. 
forbade him this, but that 1f Napoleon chose to 
proceed to England, he would take him there on 
board the Bellerophon, without, however, en 
tering into any promise as to the reception he 
might meet with there, as he was in total 1gnor 
ance of the intentions of the British governmen' 
as to his future disposal.” This offer was made 
by Captain Maitland, in his second interview 
with Las Cases, on the 14th of July ; but Napo- 
leon had already the day before written a letter 
addressed to the Prince-regent of England, say 
ing that “he came, like Themistocles, to claim 
the hospitality of the British people, and th: 
protection of its laws.” Captain Maitland of 
fered to despatch General Gourgaud to Englan: 
with this letter immediately, repeating at th 
same time to him, “that he was not authorized tc 
stipulate as to the reception of Bonaparte in Eng: 
land, where he must consider himeelf at the dis 
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r0sal of the prince-regent.” On the 15th, Bona- 
varte went on board the B with his 
suite, saying to the captain as he put his foot on 
she quarter-deck, “I come to place myself under 
she protection of your pmnce and your laws.” 
On the 24th the ship entered Torbay. On the 
“Ist, Admiral Lord Keith and Sir Henry Bun- 
vary, under-secretary of state, arrived from Lon- 
don to announce the final resulution of the British 
government—that the island of St. Helena should 
be the future residence of General Bonaparte 
He protested vehemently against this determma- 
don, saying that he was not a prisoner of war 
—that he had come of his own free-will on board 
the Bellerophon—that he wished to be allowed 
to remain in England as a priate citizen. On 
he 6th of August, however, he acknowledged to 
Captain Maitland that “he had certamly made 
no conditions on coming on board the Bellero- 
‘hon, that he had only claimed hospitalty, and 
that he had no reason to complain of the captain's 
conduct, which had been that of a man of honour.” 
On the 7th, Napoleon removed from the Bel- 
lerophon to the Northumberland, Sir George 
‘ockburn’s flag-ship, which was appointed to 
carry him to St. Helena. It was a place from 
which he could not escape so easily as from Elba, 
being far from France and Europe, and an island 
of which Bntain exclusively held the key, our 
country having possessed it since the time of 
Charles II It was also a pleasant, picturesque, 
and especially a healthy residence, as had been 
proved by the thousands of British subjects who 
had made their abodeiu it. Indeed, no residence 
could have been found more favourable for one 
whom it was judged necessary to shut out from 
communication with Europe, and whom a humane 
enemy were still anxious to spare. He landed 
on that island on the 16th of October, and died 
there on the 5th of May, 1821, in the 52d year 
of his age. He died of the same disease which 
killed his father, namely, aschirrus in the pylorus. 
As far back as the year 1802, the tokens of 
this hereditary disorder had been observed 
Some of the worst symptoms of the disease had 
shown themselves in an entire derangement 
of the stomach and digestive organs during the 
Russian campaign, and afterwards at the tame 
of the battle of Lerpsic. Upon opening the body 
the cause of death was made apparent—a large 
ulcer spread over a great part of the stomach. 
The faults committed, or allowed to be com- 
mitted, by the Bourbons at the restoration of 
1814 did not include any over-severity, or cruelty, 
or bloodshed; and, if we consider the wrongs 
which the family had suffered, ur the execrable 
barbarities which had been practised upon some 
members of that unfortanate family, including 
the Duchess of Angouléme, who had survived 
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them, and who now returned to Paris, it must be | partists as to the intentions of Russia, Austria, 


confessed that the abstinence from vengeance 
was altogether astonishing. Many of the mem- 
bers of the national convention, who, in defiance 
of all law, had voted the deaths of Louis XVI, 
Marie Antoinette, and the Princess Elizabeth, 
were living in France, and were left to live there 
undisturbed. Many notorious scoundrels, who 
had played the part of jailers and tormentors in 
the Temple, were permitted to live in Paris: not 
one was brought to the scaffold, not one was 
transported, hardly one was exiled. All who 
had acquired titles, honours, estates, and by 
whatsoever means, were allowed to retain them 
without inquiry or question. It was the first 
time that a revolution, or a counter-revolution, 
had happened in France without being followed 
by torrents of blood. At the restoration of 1815 
it was deemed necessary to be more severe, but 
even now the severity was very limited. In 
order to render their resistance the more des- 
perate, Labédoyére and others had talked among 
the Bonapartists of an interminable list of pro- 
scriptions, of the guillotine en permanence, as 
in the reign of terror’ Yet when the avenging 
royal ordinance was published (on the 21th of 


and Prussia towards their unhappy and betrayed: 
country. At one time it was confidently reported 
that the congress of Vienna, which continued 
sitting, had determined to disannex from France 
not only the whole of Alsace, but also the whole 
of Lorraine and of Franche Comté. At length 
the congress of Vienna settled the conditions: 
treaties and conventions were signed at Paris by 
Lous XVIII. on the 20th of November. The 
allies took no territory from France, and made 
none but the most trifling alterations in her fron- 
tier lines. But, in order to retain a powerful 
hold upon France during a season of probation, 
they determined to keep temporary possession of 
seventeen of the frontier fortresses for a term not 
exceeding five years, and which circumstances 
might reduce to three years; and to maintain in 
these fortresses and in other parts of the king- 
dom an army of allied troops not greater than 
150,000 men, to be paid and supported by France. 
The allied sovereigns also exacted payment at 
least for some of the enormous expenses they 
had incurred ; but they limited their demand to 
the narrow period of the “Hundred Days,” the 
period from Bonaparte’s landing at Cannes to 


July), it was found to contain only {fty-seven his defeat at Waterloo, and fixed the total sum, 
names; and of these only nineteen were threat- : to be divided among all of them, at 700,000,000 
ened with capital punishment or trial before a! francs Nor was France to pay this very limited 
military tribunal. The first name on the black | contribution at once, or even at short intervals, 
list was that of Ney; the second was that of ; but in easy instalments. She was, however 
Labédoyére. In the lighter part of the list were ‘made to regorge some of the plunder she had 
the names of Soult, Carnot, Vandamme, &c.; | accumulated during her career of conquest the 
they were merely ordered to quit Paris within | pictures, the statues, the rare manuscripts, which 
three days, and retire into the interior of France, | had been lodged m the museum in the Louvre, 
to places to be indicated to them, where they | were now at last returned to Italy, Belgium, 


were to remain under inspection until the cham- : 


bers should decide which of them ought either 


Germany, Spain, and Portugal. 
Other sums of money were subsequently ex- 


to depart the kingdom or be delivered up to | acted from France, but the burden of supporting 


legal prosecution. 
of these individuals as should be condemned to 
exile should be allowed to sell their property in 
France, and freely carry the proceeds with 
them. Labédoyére and Ney were the only two 
that suffered death. 

Nearly two months before Ney was shot in 
the garden of the Luxemburg Palace, Murat, a 
kinder and better man, was shot in the court- 
yard of a filthy Calabrian castle. He had landed 
upon that cvast on the Sth of October with 
twenty-eight men, with the mad design of re- 
covering his kingdom. He was presently sur- 
rounded by the people of Pizzo, knocked down, 
wounded by ball and dagger, gashed in the head 
and face, lacerated, tortured, and then thrown 
into prison to abide the vengeance of the Bourbon 
king Ferdinand. He fell on the 13th of October, 
in the forty-fifth year of his age. 

Terrible reports had been spread by the Bona- 


It was explained that such | the 150,000 men was reduced to the lowest limit. 


As a new French army was organized, upon 
which Louis XVIII considered that he might 
rely, 30,000 of the allies, or one-fifth of the whole 
army, were withdrawn in the year 1817, although 
only two years had yet elapsed; and it was de- 
termined that the whole of that occupying army 
should be withdrawn as soon as three years were 
completed. But the French were made to pay 
some indemnities for the spoliation inflicted on 
their neighbours during the revolution, and in- 
demnities to some states for the expenses of the 
war. These conjoint amounts made up another 
700,000,000 francs, or about £28,000,000 ster- 
ling, and there were some other items which may 
have carried the whole sum to be paid by France, 
by instalments, for the bloody freak of the “Hun- 
dred Days,” to about £60,000,000 sterling. Eng- 
land, satisfied with the discharge of the private 
claims of her subjects upon the French govern- 
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rent, gave up her public share of the indemnities, 
which amounted only to some £4,000,000 or 
£5,000,000, to the King of Holland and the 
Nethcrlands, to assist him in restoring and re- 
pairing that great barrier of fortresses, which 
had been devised by our own great Dutch-born 
king, William IIT, to check the power of France 
on that side. 

In the course of the year 1815, before any sums 
could be procured from the government of Louis 
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XVIIL., the British government was obliged to 
send still more money to the allied sovereigns, 
whose then enormous armies must otherwise 
have lived at large on the French people, or on 
the peoples through whom the retiring portions 
of them had to march , and it waathe grant (we 
believe m some cases 1t was idly called loan) of 
£4,000,000 or £5,000,000 of English money that 
smoothed many difficulties, and forwarded the 
homeward march of 650,000 men. 


CHAPTER X—CIVIL AND MILITARY HISTORY —a.p. 1813—1820. 
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sea, the American successes, such 
as they were, may be said to have 
closed with the year 1812, or with 
the first year of the war Some 
larger and more suitable Bntish 
frigates were sent out, and in every 
action which followed, where there was anything 
hke an equality of force. the Americans were 
beaten without much difficulty; and, wherever 
the superiority of force lay on our side, they were 
beaten with perfect ease. The most memorable 
of these frigate fights was that which was fought 
on the lst of June, 1813, between the Shannon 
and the Chesapeake It lasted fifteen minutes, 
only eleven of which were spent in firing, and 
16 was terminated by the English boarding 
and capturing the Amenican ship. The circum- 
stances are known to almost every Englishman. 
It was a battle upon challenge sent into Boston 
harbour by the captain of the Shannon, the gal- 
lant Broke ; it was a battle where the ships were 
equally matched, or rather where there was aslight 
superiority of force on the side of the Americans ; 





it was a battle fought within mght of the Ame- 
rican shore, close into Boston harbour, where 
several armed American ships were lying, and 
where a public feast was preparing to honour 
the triumph of the officers and crew of the 
Chesapeake; it was a battle wherein the Ameri- 
cans had every incentive to exertion, and they 
did their best But, although the forte of the 
Shannon lay in her admirable gunnery (Captain 
Broke had sedulously trained his people to the 
use of their guns, and spent his own money to 
make up for the niggardliness of the government, 
and supply his men with plenty of ammunition 
to practise with), 1t was not by the fire of her 
guns, but by boarding, that the Shannon beat the 
Chesapeake, hoisted “the old enmgn over the 
Yankee colours,” and led her away in triumph 
before the eyes of all her friends ashore. 

The capture of that immense frigate, the Presi- 
dent, which had had many narrow escapes, was 
the last naval contest , and took place some weeks 
after the signature, in Europe, of a peace between 
Great Britain and the United States, but before 


the news of that event had reached America. 
After a hard fight with the British frigate Zndy- 
mion, the President bore away from the action 
under a crowd of canvas, but three hours after she 
was encountered by the British frigate, Pomone, to 
which she made a signal of surrender. At this 
instant a third British frigate, the Zenedos, came 
up on the President's starboard side, and soon 
after the Hndymion overtook her late antagonist. 
All chance of escape was thus cut off from the 
President, and nearly a third of her crew was 
killed and wounded when she yielded to the 
captors. 

By land, the republicans continued to show 
how much their hearts were set upon annexing 
Canada to their dominions. In spite of the de- 
feats, losses, surrenders, and disgraces of the year 
1812, they renewed their attempt in 1813. Bya 
sudden movement by water, York, now Toronto,on 
Lake Ontario, was taken, by General Dearborn, 
who was supported by an American freshwater 
flotilla, under Commodore Chauncey. General 
Sheaffe, who had about 700 men, British regulars 
and Canadian militia, and a few Red Indians, 
drew off his regulars, and left the rest to capitu- 
late within the town, wherein considerable public 
stores were lost. The great lakes now became 
the most active scene of warfare—of an amphi- 
bious sort of warfare—for the same men often 
fought one day on water and the next day on land; 
now in extemporized fir-flotillas, and now in forts 
or in positions on the banks of those lakes. This 
had been foreseen and ought to have been pro- 
vided for, as nearly everything depended on the 
establishment of a naval superiority on the lakes 
Our squadron on Lake Ontario had been left 
miserably weak, and the efforts to increase its 
strength were not proportionate to those made 
by the Americans. In 1813, when the first 
action of any consequence took place on that lake, 
Sir James Yeo was, indeed, strong enough to de- 
feat Commodore Chauncey, and to capture two 
schooners of the American squadron or flotilla ; 
but the Americans avoided a general action, until 
some new veaesels they had laid down should be 
completed. 

The republicans, after embarking the cap- 
tured stores of the town of York, sailed for Nia- 
gara, and concentrated 6000 infantry, 250 cav- 
alry, and a good train of artillery upon that 
point. Their flotilla had the water all to itself; 
and under ite destructive fire General Dearborn 
made good his landing on the Canadian shore. 
Our troops and the Canadian militia, out-num- 
bered, as four or five to one, were compelled to 
give way and evacuate Fort George, after making 
a gallant stand and suffering a heavy loss. Gen- 
eral Vincent, our commander on the Niagara, 
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of Fort Erie and other posts, mustered about 
1600 bayonets in all, and gained a good position 
in Burlington Bay, near what is now the city of 
Hamilton, in epite of the efforts of the enemy to 
intercept him. On the evening of the 4th of 
June (1813), Vincent saw the Americans ap- 
proaching his position by the lake shore. On 
the following morning, intending to attack Vin- 
cent in this position, with 3500 men and nine 
pieces of artillery, they encamped within five or 
s1x miles. Lieutenant-colonel Harvey, the Bri- 
tish deputy adjutant-general, reconnoitred this 
republican camp, and then proposed to surprise 
it by night. General Vincent agreed: and, at 
the dead of night, the halves of two British regi- 
ments, mustering precisely 704 men, rushed with 
fixed bayonets into the American camp, headed 
by Colonel Harvey. The surprise was complete; 
the republicans fied in every direction, leaving 
two general officers, 100 prisoners, and four field- 
pieces behind them. 

In the meanwhile, Sir George Prevost, waking 
from a long slumber, agreed to go with Sir James 
Yeo and his squadron, to make an attack upon 
Sackett’s Harbour, and destroy the forts, the 
arsenals, and the dockyard, where the Americans 
had a frigate almost ready for launching, and 
several other vessels; but when this wavering 
and spiritless general reconnoitred the place he 
would not venture an attack, and returned across 
the lake towards Kingston. Then he changed 
his mind and went back to Sackett’s Harbour; 
and (but not without more wavering and loss of 
time) our troops, about 750 strong, were landed. 
The Americans were presently driven at the 
bayonet’s point into some loop-holed barracks 
and forts; and so panic-stricken were they that 
they immediately set fire to their new frigate, 
their naval barracks and arsenal, and destroyed 
a gun-brig and all the stores which had so re- 
cently been captured at York. While the arsenal 
was in flames, while the Americans were fleeing 
through the village, and when the complete 
success of the assailants was certain, Sir George 
Prevost sent a precipitate order for retreat, 
merely because a momentary resistance was of- 
fered by a party of Americans who had taken 
refuge in the log-barracks! If the destruction 
at Sackett’s Harbour had been completed, we 
should have deprived the Americans of every 
prospect of obtaining the ascendency on the lake. 
Sir James Yeo, after carrying Sir George Pre- 
vost and his troops back to Kingston, proceeded 
to the head of the lake with reinforcements for 
General Vincent. As soon as he approached, 
the American army, which had never recovered 
from the effects of Colonel Harvey's night attack, 
fled along the lake shore until they reached Fort 


retived up the river, collected the small garrisons | George, at the mouth of the Niagara river, 
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where their general, Dearborn, evacuating all 
tthe Canadian bank of the Niagara, shut himself 
up in a strong entrenched camp, with about 
.5000 men. Something was expected from the 
energy and enterprise of General Vincent, but 
Major-general Rottenburg, who had been ap- 
pointed governor of Upper Canada, assumed the 
conmnand as Vincent's superior officer, and during 
the months of July, August, and Sept (1813), 
nothing was done by the British m this quarte: 

Before attacking the Niagara frontier, the re- 
publicans had commenced offensive operations 
on the Detroit frontier and on Lake Erie By 
the end of January they had overrun the Michi- 
gan territory, and had advanced one wing of this 
army towards the village of Frenchtown, twenty- 
#1x miles south-west from Detroit This Amer- 
can wing was about 1200 strong, and was com- 
manded by Bmgadier-general Winchester, an 
old officer who had gained distinction in ther 
war of independence There was nothing in its 
front but Colonel Procter, whose force was 1n- 
ferior, and of the most motley description Sir 
George Prevost, as commander-in-chief, had 
strictly commanded Procter not to undertake 
offensive operations; but old Winchester’s too 
bold advance gave Procter an opportunity which 
he was determined not to lose With less than 
600 regular troops, militia, provincial sailors, 
with four hght guns and a band of 500 or 600 
Red Indians, Colonel Procter gallantly advanced 
against Winchester and his Americans, surprised 
them by night in their quarters at Frenchtown, 
captured or destroyed one-half of them, and re- 
duced the others to surrender upon promise of 
quarter. General Harrison, who commanded 
the rest of this army of invasion, was so dismayed 
at Winchester’s disaster that, though still power- 
ful in numbers, he abandoned his intention of 
advancing into Canada, and began to fortify 
himself near the rapids of the Maumee river, 
which falls into Lake Ene, near Toledo. 

About the middle of April, Procter, now al- 
lowed to act on the offensive, embarked his en- 
tire force on board the flotilla on Lake Erie, made 
for the mouth of the Maumee, ascended that 
river, and landed troops, stores, and ordnance on 
the 28th of April, within two miles of Fort 
Meigs, the key of General Harrison’s fortified 
camp. Procter had with him some heavy ord- 
nance, 520 regulars, and 460 militia ; the Indian 
‘warriors co-operating with him were about 1200 
Harrison’s force, well covered in his fortified 
camp, considerably exceeded that of Procter, 
who now erected batteries, and began to can- 
nnonade him from the opposite bank of the Mau- 
mee. The Americans responded to this fire with 
eighteen pieces of heavy ordnance, mounted in 
Fort Meigs. The English fired some red-hot 
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shot, but Harrison's block- hou &e., would n 
take fire and burn, the wood feing sapien 
On the 5th of May, General Harrison’s long- 
expected remforcements made a rapid and sudden 
descent down the river in boats. They were 
1300 strong, and under the command of General 
Clay. As the boats drew near, Harrison made 
& sortie to aid the disembarkation For a mo- 
ment the English batteries were in the hands of 
the enemy, together with some prisoners; but 
Procter, after pouring in one or two volleys of 
musketry, pomt blank, ordered a bayonet charge, 
and this charge not only repulsed those who had 
got into our batteries, but threw the whole of 
General Clay’s force into confusion and headlong 
fight. The Indian warriors fell upon the fugi- 
tives; 550 were made prisoners, and the killed 
and wounded were estimated at as many more. 
After this brilhant affar the Indians returned 
to the Detroit frontier with their prisoners, their 
wounded, and their booty , the Canadian muilitia- 
men went home to attend to their farms, and 
Sir George Prevost had provided no regular force 
to support Procter’s operations That brave 
officer was therefore obliged to rest satisfied 
with what he had done, to abandon the notion 
of forcing Harrison to capitulate in his fortified 
camp, and to follow the Indians and the militia- 
men to Detroit. 

The republicans now abandoned all intention 
of advancing against that frontier, until they 
could obtam a naval superiority on Lake Erie. 
Sir James Yeo had detached Captain Barclay, 
of the royal navy, to assume the command on 
that lake Barclay was an officer of heroic 
courage and of distinguished ability, but the 
means put at his disposal were of the worst or 
most hmited kind. He had been allowed to 
bring with him fiom the Ontario squadron only 
twenty-five regular sailors But Sir George 
Prevost, who had shown so hittle alacrity in 
taking, told these brave men that the ordnance 
and naval stores they required must be taken 
from the enemy, whose resources must become 
theirs' But to take, one must have the power 
—to fight, one must have men proper for the 
service. On the 13th of July, Procter wrote to 
Prevost to tell him that “even 100 seamen pushed 
on immediately, would, in all probabulity, secure 
the superiority on this lake,” that he was al- 
ready weakened on shore by his efforts to enable 
Captain Barclay to appear on the lake; that if 
he did not receive 100 seamen, he should be 
under the necessity of sending still more soldiers 
on board the vessels, On the 18th of August, 
Procter wrote again, telling the commander-in- 
chief that Captain Barclay had not received ono 
seaman, and that the Americans were appearing 
on that part of Lake = a very superior force, 
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Still, a new fir-built vessel, called the Detroit, 
had been improvised, had been launched on the 
lake; “if we had but seamen, a few hours would 
place this district in security.” “I entreat your 
excellency,” added Procter, “to send me the 
means of continuing this contest!” Aud now it 
was that Sir George Prevost, instead of sending 
seamen, sent a letter, which, all the circumstances 
being considered, was ungenerous, insulting, 
absurd, and at the same time, horrible—horrible, 
as it went to inflame high-spirited officers, and 
to sacrifice the lives of brave men 1m a most un- 
equal and hopeless contest. This precious com- 
mander-in-chief, who had so recently run awav 
from Sackett’s Harbour, wrote to Procter— 
“Although vour situation may be one of diffi- 
culty, you cannot fail of honourably surmount- 
ing it, notwithstanding the numerical superiority 
of the enemy's force. The experience obtained 
by Sir James Yeo’s conduct towards a fleet in- 
finitely superior to the one under his command 
will satisfy Captain Barclay that he has only to 
dare, and the enemy is discomfited.” And Bar- 
clay, to whom such a man as Prevost applied 
such a taunt, was a man of the Nelson stamp, 
and one who had lost a limb under that hero' 
General Procter said, in reply —“Your excellency 
speake of seamen, valorous and well-disciplined 
Except, I beheve, the terenty-s.r whom Captain 
Barclay brought with him, there are none of 
that description on this lake On board of his 
majeaty’s squadrou there are scarcely enough 
hands (and those of a miserable description; to 
wok the vessels, some of which cannot be used 
for want of men, even such as we hase Sea- 
men should be pushed on here, even by dozens” 
At last Su. George Prevost did push on forty 
seamen, iitimating his expectation that, as soon 
as this great reinforcement should arrive, Caj- 
tun Barclay would “make his appearance on the 
lake to meet the enemy.” But Barclay had now 
no option left him On the 9th of September 
the last barrel of flour was consnmed, and there 
was no alternative between Ins clearing the lake 
communication and the starvation of our troope 
On the very next day, the 10th of September, 
the most desperate of all these lake actions wax 
fought Captain Barclay had the Detroit, which 
was rigged as a barque, aud mounted eighteen 
guns; another three-masted craft of eighteen 
guns, a brig of ten guns, a echvoner of fourteen, 
and two gun boats, carrying, the first three guns, 
and the second one gun. These guns were not 
proper ship guus, nor was there any uniformity 
of calibre they had been stripped from the forts 
ou the Detroit frontier. One of the three-masted 
vessels, and the brig, had each guns of four dif- 
ferent calibres on the same deck, from tiwenty- 
Jour to two pounders. For want of proper imple 
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mente, the men were obliged to disvtharge these 
strange ship guns by suapping pistols over the 
touch-hole. The crews of the whole flotilla con- 
sisted of 61 British seamen, 85 Canadians, and 
210 soldiers of two different regiments—total, 
356. The American commodore, Perry, had two 
large brigs and eight schooners, heavily armed. 
The American squadron mounted altogether but 
fifty-four guns; but they were properly supplied 
with implements of gunnery, their guns were of 
better quality or of better assorted calibres, and, 
owing to the large proportion of their shifting 
and pivot pieces, they could present in broadside 
exactly the same number of guns as the British ; 
while their aggregate weight of broadside was 
fully double that of their assailants. To com- 
plete his advantages, Commodore Perry had 
picked crews to all his vessels, particularly on 
board the Lawrence, his flag-ship, and her siater 
brig; and his total of men amounted, at the 
very least, to 580. It 1s not astonishing that the 
English flotilla was beaten ; but it is astonishing 
that 1t should have been able to maintain the 
desperate contest for three long hours. The day 
was not lost until the first and second in com- 
mand of every one of the English veasels had 
been killed or dangerously wounded. The heroic 
Barclay had lost one arm serving under Nelson, 
and now the other arm was mutilated before he 
quitted his deck. Of the ten experienced British 
seamen on board the Detroit, eight were killed or 
wounded. When every hupe of success or of 
escape was gone, the second lieutenant of the 
Detroit (the first lying mortally wounded) ordered 
thecolours tobestruck Two other English veasele 
struck about the same time, the rest of the flo- 
talla were overtaken and captured in their retreat. 
The total loss on board the British vessels in 
hilled and wounded was 135. The American 
lues im killed and wounded was 123. This ca- 
tastrophe rendered mevitable the rapid retreat 
of General Procter and the Indian chiefs that 
were acting with hun. They therefore abandoned 
all the positions on the Letrou, thus leaving the 
Michigan territory again in the possession of the 
Americans. But they could no longer retreat 
without fighting, for General Harmeon passed 
over between 5000 and 6000 men to intercept 
them. The lodian allies had dwindled from 3000 
to 500, aud Procter’s regular force consisted of 
about 500 effectives. The Americans gained 
what they do not hesitate to call a splendid vic 
tory. They killed the famed Indian chief Te- 
cumtbé, and cut up his skin into razor-strops, 
to be presented to Mr. Clay of Virginia, and 
to other bright ornaments of congress and the 
country.’ 
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Once more the republican hopes ran high. 
They considered Upper Canada as almost con- 
quered by the defeat of Procter; and their con- 
viction was confirmed by the panic of Sir George 
Prevost, and by the orders he issued—orders 
which had the effect of disheartenmg the Cana- 
dians. Three American armies, or three gather- 
ings of men which they called armies, were put in 
motion for different parts of the Canada frontier 
in the month of October. While Harrison pro- 
ceeded along Lake Ene with his 5000 or 6000, 
General Wilkinson, taking his departure from 
Sackett’s Harbour, crossed Lake Ontario with 
nearly 10,000 men, and effected a landing near 
Kingston ; and a third force under General 
Hampton marched upon Montreal. General 
Rottenburg had left his command on the Niagara 
to General Vincent, and had moved with rein- 
forcements towards Kingston. Vincent, de- 
stroying great quantities of provisions and stores, 
retreated to Burlington, where he was joined by 
the remainder of Procter’s troops ; and no sooner 
had Sir George Prevost heard of Harrison’s suc- 
cess, than he despatched orders from Montreal to 
General Vincent to evacuate the whole of Upper 
Canada as far down as Kingston. If these mad, 
cowardly orders had been obeyed, Upper Canada 
would have been lost, the troops of Vincent and 
Procter would have been lost, with ordnance, 
ammunition, and stores; and Kingston also must 
have been lost, with its fortress, ships, and ar- 
senal, for the place contained provisions for only 
seven days, and the depdét of provisions at York 
would have been lost before Kingston. But for- 
tunately there were several officers of rank in Ge- 
neral Vincent's army who took upon themselves 
the responsibility of disobeying the orders of the 
commander-in-chief. Vincent was persuaded to 
be disobedient ; and the recovery of the Niagara 
frontier was the result. Nothing was ever more 
disgraceful than the panic of Sir George Prevost. 
The American corpe were an undisciplined rabble, 
ready to fall into a panic themselves at any hos- 
tile movement or show of resistance. Hampton 
Harrison, and Wilkinson were all put to a dis 
graceful rout. Only one of the three republican 
generals fought a battle, and he was beaten by a 
corps not a sixth part so numerous as his own, 
and loat, rather in the flight than m the fight, 
about 1000 men. By the middle of December 
both Upper and Lower Canada were entirely 
freed from the presence of the invaders. Sonn 
of them, before they fled back to their own coun 
try, committed sundry atrocities, which were soon 
afterwards avenged at Washington and elsewhere. 
They burned towns and villages to the ground 
in order to punish the poor Canadians for their 
perversity and wickedness in not turning rebel 


and joining them. But the republicans could not | 
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keep their own frontier free from invasion. Col- 
onel Murray, with leas than 500 men, crossed the 
water, attacked their fort of Niagara, at the 
mouth of the river of that namie, carried it by 
escalade with a trifling loss, killed or took pri- 
soners the whole garrison, and captured a large 
quantity of arms and stores. The American 
general, Hull, came hastily up to the town of 
Buffalo to check the further progress of the Bri- 
ash; but, being attacked on the 30th of Decem- 
yer by 1000 regulars and militia, and 300 or 
400 Indians, he was entirely routed. All that 
art of their frontier was laid open and bare. 
Such armies as Hull’s never rally. he had 2000 
men when he came to Buffalo; but after the 
battle he could hardly collect 200. 

While the Americans were struggling on the 
great lakes and on the outskirta of Canada, our 
blockading squadrons from the ocean sent hght 
vessels far up several of their rivers, to seize or 
destroy the repositories of stores on the banks. 
In this manner the rivers at the head of the 

Shesapeake were all threaded in the course of 
the year 1813 These operations, to which nearly 
every part of the American coast on the Atlantic 
was exposed, relieved the monotony of the block- 
ading service, and did something more—they 1n- 
creased the impatience of the inhabitants for re- 
conciliation and peace, and greatly embarrassed 
and weakened President Madison’s government. 
Before the end of the year 1813, some of the 
states declared in a very unequivocal manner that 
Madison was ruining the country, by persevering 
in a war which he had commenced without any 
necessity, and that rather than be denied any 
longer the advantages of a peace with England, 
they would sacrifice their advantages as members 
of the federal repubhe. 

In the year 1814, the Americans once more 
made great preparations on the lakes for the 
conquest of Canada. They had scarcely one 
glimpse of success: the Canadians were more 
than ever loyal and on the alert, and reinforce- 
ments to the regular army arrived from Europe. 
In the month of April, a force under General 
Drummond embarked in Sir James Yeo's flotilla, 
crossed Lake Ontario, and stormed and carried 
the American frontier fort of Oswego. The 
garrison fled into the woods, after fighting for 
only ten minutes. The fort was destroyed, the 
barracks were burned; and the English troops 
were re-embarked. In May, an attempt was 
made to destroy some naval stores which the 
Americans were transporting to Sackett’s Har- 
bour, for the equipment of the flotilla there, but 
was repulsed with logs. At the beginning of 
July, a new republican hero, Major-general 
Brown, took the field, crossed the Niagara in 
force, obliged the garrison of Fost Erie to capi- 
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tala‘e, and advanced into Canada. As he ap- insular war came fairly into action, the very im- 
proached the British lines of Chippewa, General perfectly disciplined republicans confessed their 
Biall, with very inferior numbers, consisting inferiority by retreat and flight. This battle was 
partly of militiamen and Red Indians, made a fought on the 25th of July (1614), at Bridgewater, 
sortie. A smart action followed, in which both close to the mighty cataract of the Niagara—so 
parties sustained considerable loss, but in which close that the dash and roar of the water were 
the advantage clearly remained with the Ameri- heard amidst the firing of twenty-four pieces 
of ordnance and 8000 muskets. The 
Americans engaged were estimated at 
5000 ; the number of the Britich and 
Canadians did not exceed 3000. The 
Red Indians, our allies, ran away 
early in the battle. Our loss reached 
nearly 900 in killed and wounded. The 

WE republicans lost 1500. They retreated 
NIAGARA RIVEN| most precipitately to Chippewa, and 
AND FALLS from thence to Fort Erie, abandoning a 
camp they had fortified, and destroying 
their stores On the 15th of August, 
Drummond was repulsed with great loss 
in a somewhat rash attempt to carry 
Fort Erie by storm. 

On that same day roin was approach- 
ing the city of Washington, the nominal 
capital of all the United States, the seat 
of the central government, and the meet- 
ing- place of congress. Admiral Sir 
Alexander Cochrane, having on board 
the land troops of Major-general Ross, 
another hero of the Peninsula, entered 
the Patuxent river. At the proper point 
the troops were landed, and began to as- 
cend the bank of the river on their way 
towards Washington; Admiral Cock- 
burn, with a flotilla of lannches, armed 
boats, and small craft, proceeding up the 
river on their flank. The American flo- 
tilla of Commodore Barney had sought 
refuge in the Patuxent ; and as the Bri- 
tish boats opened the reach above Pig 
Point they perceived Barney’s flag flying 
in the headmost vessel, a large sloop, 
and the rest of his flotilla extendimg in 
: ; ; a long line astern of this sloop. It was 
= — pea ee thought that Barney intended to dis- 
SF Eon a alg . Ve pute the pasaage of the river by fight- 





ing; but as Cockburn got near he dis- 
covered that some of the American vee- 
cans. Riall retreated to a hetter position near | sels were on fire. The British admiral called a 
Fort George General Drummond, with part of | timeous halt: the American craft burned fiercely, 
Wellington's veterans, who had been embarked | and blew up in succession. Sixteen were totally 
at Bordeaux after the battle of Toulouse, now j destroyed ; the seventeenth fell into the hands of 
came up aud reinforced Riall. The Amierican, | the British, little injured, together with about 
Brown, counting on his superiority of numbers, , thirteen merchant schooners. Sailors and soldiers 
which was still great, preeamptooualy rinked a | all believed that Commodore Barney had left 
pitched battle in an open field. At first he | his flotilla and bin flag flying as a decoy, in the 
gained a temporary advantage, daring which hope that the British would approach them yre- 
General Riall was wounded and taken prisoner ; ' cipitately, and so be blown up with them. In 
but, when Drummond and the veterans of the pen- this light the incident on the xiver wee 
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noted down by the forces that were now getting 
close to Washington. On the 24th of Angust, 
Major-general Roes and his troops reached Bla- 
densberg, a village within five miles of that capi- 
tal. Here, on the right bank of the Potomac, 
and along a chain of commanding heighta, 8000 
or 9000 Americans were posted, to cover and 
defend their capital. President Madison was on 
the hills when the battle began ; but he did not 
find it convenient to stay and see the battle 
finished, short as it was To get at the position 
the British had to cross the Potomac by a single 
bridge, which the Americans guarded with 
artillery. But the bridge was carried in a trice 
by a light brigade, and then the rest of the troops 
passed over, deployed, and attacked the nght and 
left of the enemy at one and the same moment. 
The whole affair did not occupy half an hour, and 
did not engage more than one British division, 
about 1600 strong The Americans broke and 


fled, very few of them waiting to be either kulled | 


or wounded. That evening the British were in 
Washington, where they :mmediately began the 
work of destruction, which was the main purpose 
of the expedition. The president's house, the 
Capitol, the Senate-house, and House of Repre- 
sentatives, the treasury, the war-office, the arsenal, 
the dockyard, the rope-walk, were committed to 
the flames, and the great bridge across the Poto- 
mac and other public works were blown up and 
destroyed. A frigate ready to be launched, and 
a sloop-of-war, were consumed in the dockyard. 
Private property was to be respected, and strict 
discipline was to be observed by the troops 
General Ross's orders to this effect were very 
positive, and the Bnrnitish accounts say that they 
were strictly observed. On the following night, 
the 25th of August, a leisurely retreat was com- 
menced ; and the British troops, having met with 
no molestation on their return, were re-embarked 
onthe 30th. Thetown of Alexandna, lower on the 
Potomac river than Washington city, wasattacked 
on the 27th of August, by Captain Gordon of the 
Seahorse, attended by other vessels. Fort Wash- 
ington, built to protect the river at that point, 
was abandoned by its defenders after a very short 
bombardment. The town council of Alexandria 
agreed to deliver up all public property, and 
Gordon agreed to respect all private property. 
All the naval and ordnance stores, all the shipping 
and their furniture, were surrendered ; and the 
captors loaded their own ships with spoil, and, 
atowing away the stores, &c .1n twenty-one vessels 
which were found in the harbour, passed down 
the river, very little injured by the batteries, and 
got aafely out to the Chesapeate. On the 12th 
of September, a very imprudent and unsuccessful 
attack waa made on the strongly-fortified city of 
Baltimore, which cost the life of General Ross, and 
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the lives of a good number of his men ; though 
here again a great force of Americans that at- 
tempted to defend the approaches of the town 
(within which there was a still larger foree) was 
defeated and routed by a very inferior body of 
British regulars, and lost 1n killed and wounded 
some 600 or 800 men. The loud outcry made by 
President Madison proved how sensibly the 
Americans felt this desultory but destructive 
system of warfare. It allowed them no repose—it 
threatened every part of the coast at once—none 
could tell where the next blow would be struck. 
In the month of July, Colonel Pilkington took 
all the islands in the Bay of Passamaquody , and 
im another expedition, undertaken in September, 
the British sailed up the Penobscot river, took the 
fort of Castine, landed in a cove within three miles 
of the town of Hampden, defeated double their 
number, drove the Americans from a strong 
position, and compelled them to burn the John 
Adams, a fine fmngate, which had run up the 
river for protection They also captured the 
town of Bangor, and another fortified post, and 
reduced the whole district of Maine from Pas- 
samaquody Bay to the Penobscot river. 

Sir George Prevost having now a large dispos- 
able force, including some of the finest regiments 
that had been tramed under the Duke of Wel- 
lington, thought he could repay the Americans 
for their troublesome visitsto Canada, by invading 
their most flourishing state, New York. Before 
moving, he ought to have made sure of the 
superiority on the waters of Lake Champlain. 
Nothing could better have contributed to this 
end, than the capture or destruction of the naval 
and other depéts at Sackett’s Harbour, and this 
would have given him the mastery on Lake Onta- 
rio, which was an object almost as important as 
any that he could reasonably propose to himself 
in his more distant expedition. He had wasted 
some of the most valuable of the summer months 
in a camp at Chambly, while Sir James Yeo was 
blockading Sackett’s Harbour (a doubtful sort of 
bluckade, since the American commodore was 
already stronger than Sir James, and was only 
waiting to be made still stronger by the ship- 
wrights and riggers hard at work in Sackett’s 
Harbour), but, though Sir George had ample 
means of attack, and a few days’ march would have 
brought him before the defences of that 1mpor- 
tant arsenal, he made no effort whatever against 
it. When the veteran troope from Bordeaux 
landed, every man in the army, or in the provinces 
of Canada, expected that he would fall on. But 
no! there he continued to lie at Chambly doing 
nothing. The American government felt, though 
our commander-in-chief would not, that all other 
objects on the frontier were insignificant in com- 
parison with Sackett's Harbour; and they sent 
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General Izzard, who now commanded on the 
Champlain frontier, with between 3000 and 4000 
regular troops, to take post within it, and in ite 
vicinity. This movement of General Izzard left 
nothing near the frontier of Lower Canada but 
some 1500 men, the very refuse of hia army. 
From such refuse nothing was to be feared ; the 
jocal Canadian militia would have been far more 
than a match for them. Sir George Prevost could 
not, therefore, plead that his inactivity in his 
camp at Chambly was owing to any apprehension 
of an attack on the frontier of Lower Canada. 
Daring the whole month of August, the peninsular 
troops, ready to march anywhere, and fit for any 
work, were detained in the camp for which Sir 
George had conceived so steady an affection. At 
last the note of preparation was heard ; and now 
all eyes were directed towards Sackett’s Harbour. 
But, says a truth-speaking man, “by a strange 
perversity of intellect, Sir George Prevost again 
shunned that place as a pestilence ;”' and Platts- 
burg, on Lake Champlain, was found to be the 
object of the expedition’ To complete the cer- 
tainty of ill-succesa, Sir George in person took 
the command of the whole army. The force was 
composed of a regiment of light cavalry, a nu- 
merous train of artillery, and three brigades of 
the best infantry in the British service or in the 
world, led by Major-generals Brisbane, Robinson, 
and Power, and amounting in all to 11,000 men 

On the 3d of September, these troops began their 
march, which was so managed by Sir George 
Prevost, that, though the distance was only 
twenty-five miles along the lake shore, four days 
were consumed in performing it. On the evening 
of the 6th, the army arrived on the left bank of 
the little river Saranac, on the opposite bank of 
which stood the village of Plattsburg, and on a 
ridge above it the Amencan defences, consist- 
ing of some atockadea, three unfinished redoubta, 
and two block-houses, armed in all with from 
fifteen to twenty pieces of ordnance. The Ameri- 
can flotilla of Lake Champlain lay at anchor in 
Plattsburg Bay. It was at first confidently 
expected, and then eagerly propused to the com- 
mander-in-chief, that an assault should be made 
that very evening. The British troops were 
fresh, having made but a very short march ; the 
American troops were that refuse of General 
Izzard’s army, of which we have spoken, and 
some 3000 or 4000 militiamen, who had run in 
haste and confusion to the spot, and who would 
have run much more hastily back again if hotly 
and clonely attacked Thedefences were altogether 
very incomplete; the American flotilla, as a flo- 


tilla, could have done nothing, either to defend 
See ee ee ee 
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the works or impede the attack. One veteran 
British brigade, with a few well-served guna, and 
a few congreve rockets, would have done the 
work in half an hour. But Sir George Prevost, 
after losing four days on a march, chose to halt 
for other five days im front of this American 
rabble, as if for the express purpose of allowing 
them time to complete their works, and gain 
confidence, and receive reinforcements. The 
reason he assigned was the presence of the Ameri- 
can flotalla, which could do nothing to check what 
ought to have been his immediate object, and 
which was perfectly well known to exist where 
it was before he began his march from Chambly. 
For ulterior operations, beyond the possession of 
Plattsburg, the assistance of a British flotilla and 
our superiority on the lake were requisite, and 
the commander-in-chief ought not to have com- 
menced his march before his flotilla was ready. 
After wasting montha, he might have waited a 
few days longer in his camp; but, having displayed 
his plan of operation, and having advanced to 
Platteburg, he ought to have attained so much of 
his object as the reduction of that place; and he 
might have attained it with ease, and without 
the slightest necessity for the aid of a flotilla, 
But Sir George was of that class of men who 
expect everything to be done by others, nothing 
by themselves: and nothing would he undertake 
until our crazy flotilla should arrive,and destroy 
that of the enemy. Poor Barclay's squadron on 
Lake Erie was as bad as we have seen ; but Cap- 
tain Downie's, on this Lake Champlain, was 10- 
finitely worse. Early on the morning of the I1th 
of September, Captain Downie came up boldly 
with his squadron, and announced to the army 
the preconcerted signal of the scaling of his guns. 
The firing was heard by every map in that army. 
Then, * Forward columns of attack ?7"—No such 
thing '—there came the order for the troope to 
couk! Nota platoon had been permitted to form 
when our shipe rounded the promontory, stood 
into the bay, and attacked the Aroericans. Cap- 
tain Downie told his crew that the troops would 
presently storm the works on shore, and his 
people began the action with much gallantry. 
The gallant Downie waa killed about ten minutes 
after the battle began, but his ship was courage- 
ously fought for two hours longer, under almost 
every disadvantageous and discouraging cireum- 
stance, the army all the while not stirring a fuot. 
After a determined struggle of two hours and 
twenty minutes, the ship, the brig, and one sloop, 
which in fact had maintained the battle against 
the whole of the American squadron, were suc- 
cessively reduced to strike their colours’ Sir 
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ter and discomfiture of these brave men. 
Once, indeed, he gave the order to advance, but 
he gave it only to recal it again, just as our 
light troops were getting close in upon the Ameri- 
can works. But the disgrace to our arms was 
not yet complete. Sir George said that there 
was nothing now to be done; that to gain posses- 
sion of Plattsburg would cost more than the 
place was worth, and that consequently the army 
must retreat! Stung into madness, 800 British 
veterans deserted from the camp. The retreat 
commenced on the very night of that fatal and 
for ever disgraceful 11th of September, with the 
abandonment of immense quantities of stores, 
ammunition, and provisions. 

The one single ability which Sir George Pre- 
vost had displayed during his command in Canada, 
was that of blinding the eyes of the British go- 
vernment to his incapacity, or of shifting upon 
other men’s shoulders the crushing weight of his 
own misconduct and accumulated blunders. But 
now the dust was cleared from the eyes of the 
government, the mist of his false representations 
was dispersed; Sir James Yeo preferred most 
serious charges against him, and particularly for 
his neglect to co-operate with Captain Downie, 
and he was immediately recalled, to answer at 
the bar of his offended country Dnsease and a 
natural death saved him from the vengeance of 
military law; but as a warning and example, 
may shame and infamy rest upon his grave! 

On the 17th of September of this same year 
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passive spectator of the | of 1813, when the republican generals, Harrison, 


Hampton, and Wilkinson, were all in motion, 
co-operating in one great object, the frontiers of 
Canada were pressed upon by 30,000 men. Yet, 
when the conditions of the treaty of Ghent de- 
manded restitution of all acquisitions which had 
been made by either party of the frontiers, the 
Americans had nothing but the defenceless shore 
of the Detroit to give in exchange for their for- 
tress of Niagara and their key-possession of 
Michilimackmmac. 

In the last great land action of the Amernan 
war, although there was no lack of courage, there 
was an almost incredible amount of imprudence 
and miscalculation. Not satisfied with rmmmg 
the trade of New Orleans, and all the towns upon 
the river Mississippi, by blockading that mver, 
our commanders determined to ascend the river 
and attack the city of New Orleans. This town, 
upon the eastern bank of the Mississippi, is about 
110 miles from the sea; it is built upon a narrow 
neck of land, confined on one side by the river 
and on the other by almost impassable morasees ; 
and, though 1n itself unfortified, it 1s not easy to 
conceive a place capable of presenting greater 
obstacles to an invader LEelow the town are 
some tremendous forts, which completely com- 
mand the navigation of the river, the current of 
which is very heady and violent The assailants 
could not possibly reach the town by water, and 
the march by land across the swampy country 
was difficult m the extreme. Our ill-fated ex- 

| pedition under Sir Edward Pakenham, went as 


(1814), the Americans in Fort Erie, being joined far up the Mississippi as 1t could, and then landed 
by volunteers from their militia, made an attack ' Three days were employed in landing heavy can- 
in force upon the intrenched position of General } non, and making such preparations as were neces- 


de Watteville. Being repulsed with loas, they 
evacuated Fort Erie, demolished its works, and 
retreated to their own shores. This entire eva- 
cuation of the Canadian shore of the Niagara 
terminated all operations in the upper province 


In abandoning the Michigan territory, we had; 


sary. Having procured the matériel, one-half 
of the British army was ordered out on the night 
of the 3lst of December, to throw up a cham of 
works. the men halted about 300 yards from the 
enemy’s line, and here the greater part of them, 
laying down their muskets, applied themselves 


kept possession of the important key-post of: vigorously to their task, while the rest stood 
Michilimackinac. In the summer of 1814 the‘ armed and prepared for their defence in case the 
republicans made a great effort to recover this! Americans should sally. The night was dark, 
post, and did not recover it. It1s scarcely neces- | the British maintained a profound silence, and 
eary to mention the paltry skirmishes and inrvads | the Americans kept a bad watch, for it was the 
which took place on the frontier of the lower | last mght of the year, and rum and other means 
province during the winter. In 1815 the news, of conviviality abounded im the republican camp. 
of peace arrived before the season of the year! In this manner six batteries were completed long 
which allows of extensive military operations in ' before the dawn of New Year’s Day, and thirty 
those froat-bonnd countries. It has been calcu-! pieces of heavy cannon were mounted on them 
lated that in three years of warfare, the attempts ' There had not been much digging and trenching 
to carry out the grand plan of President Madi- Every storehouse and barn in the country was 


son, or to effect the subjugation of the Canadas, 
were attended with the loes to the republic, in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, of nearly 50,000 
men, besides an enormous expenditure of treasure 
and stores andl warlike resources. In the course 


filled with hogsheads and barrels of sugar and 
molasses, and these barrels and hogsheads were 
used inetead of earth. Rolling the hogsheads 
towards the front, the British soldiers placed 
them upright, to form the parapets of the bat- 


teries. We had the sugar and molasses, the re- | 


publicans had the cotton-bags and the unpressed 
cotton-bales, and hogsheads and barrels besides. 
The morning of the Ist of January, 1815, was 
very dark and foggy in those swamps and bogs 
of New Orleans. The day was considerably ad- 
vanced before the Americans could distinctly 
discover how near the British had approached 
to their lines, or see the novel use they had made 
of their hogsheads of sugar As the mist cleared 
away our batteries opened a tremendous fire. 
The first effect of this finng and of the astonish- 
ment of the Americans was seen in the breaking 
of the American ranks, in the dispersion of their 
different corps, which fled in all directions in the 
most visible terror and disorder. Even their 
artillery remained silent By degrees the repub- 
lican infantry rallied ; and then their formidable 
artillery began to answer the British salute with 
great rapidity and precision. They landed a 
number of guns from a flotilla, they took every 
gun from every vessel in the harbour, they m- 
crease] their artillery to a great amount, and 
they brought a heavy flank fire as well as a front 
fire to bear upon Pakenham’s thirty cannon in 
battery. The hogsheads and casks were knocked 
to pieces, the sugar and molasses thrown all 
about, a good many of our artillerymen were 
killed and wounded, and some of our guns were 
knocked over. Moreover, towards evening our 
ammunition begun to fail, and the incessant fire 
to slacken. The British were obliged to retire, 
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effective men, raised the spirita of the besiegers.. 
There alse came up marines from the flect, and 
a body of sailors ready to do or attempt anything. 
These additions raised Pakenham’s force to about. 
8000 men. The number of armed Americans, of 
all classes, was estimated at 20,000; and every 
day brought them some reinforcement from the 
neighbouring country, from the killing regions 
of the Kentuckians, and from other parts far and 
near. Boats were ordered up to the newly-cut 
canal for the transport of 1400 men; and in these 
boats Colonel Thornton, with the 85th regiment, 
the marines, and a party of sailors, was to cross 
the river, and carry the terrible flanking bat- 
tery, which mounted eighteen or twenty cannon. 
Thornton was to move in the darkness of night 
and in silence , he was to land at some distance 
from the American battery, to rush upon it and 
seize it by surprise in the dark, but not to begin 
his fire from it until he should see a certain 
rocket in the air, which would be the signal 
that Pakenham was commencing a general attack 
along the American lines 

This was the whole of Pakenham’s bold plan. 
It was deranged by various circumstances. The 


; boats could not arnve at the appointed time; the 


soul, through which the canal had been dug in so 
great a hurry, being soft, parts of the bank gave 
way, choking up the channel and preventing the 
heaviest of the boats from getting forward ; these 
heavy boats again blocked up the passage, so 
that none of thuse which were behind could pro- 


leaving their heavy guns to their fate; but, as | ceed, and thus, instead of a flotilla for the accom- 


no attempt was made by the Americans to secure 
them, working parties sent out after dark re- 
moved such of them as were worth removing. 
Nothing could tempt the republicans to make a 
sally, or try their fortune in an open field. They 
knew their strength and their weakness, and 
they wisely kept behind their river and canals 
and bogs, and their breast-works of cotton-bales, 
trusting to their supenority in artillery and to 
their skill as mflemen. 

A new plan of operations was invented: it was 
determined to divide the army, to send part 
across the river, who should seize the enemy's 
guns in battery there and turn them on them- 
selves; while the remainder should make a gene- 
ral assault along the whole entrenchment. Bat, 
before this plan could be put into execution, it 


modation of 1400 men, all that could reach their 
destination were a number of boats barely suffi- 
cient to contain 350 men. And so much time 
had been consumed in getting these few boats 
into the river, that the dawn of day was begin- 
ning to appear before Colonel Thornton could 
get across. He made good his landing, and 
formed on the beach without opposition and 
alarm; but day had already broke, and Paken- 
ham’'s signal-rocket was seen in the air while he 
and his 350 men were yet three miles from the 
battery, which ought to have been taken three 
hours ago. This was fatal to the plan; but 
blunders and negligences occurred in the main 
army. Besides their canal and their bales of 
cotton, the Americans had along their great line 
certain fixed, permanent ramparts. To mount 


was necessary to cut a canal across the entire | these, and for laying down across the canal, Sir 


neck of land on which our army stood, to admit 
of boats being brought up for conveying the 
troops across the river. The men laboured by 
turns day and night, and at last by unremitted 
exertions they finished their canal on the 6th of 
January. The unexpected arrival of Major- 
genera! Lambert, with the 7th and 43d, two 


Edward Pakenham had ordered his attacking 
columns to be provided with ladders and fascines. 
Bat the order had been neglected ; there was not 
a single ladder or faacine upon the Geld when the 
assault began, nor were any brought up until it 
was too late. The guns in the battery which 
Colonel Thornton was to take remained an Paken- 


uplendid .-ttelions mustering together 1600 | ham had seen them the preceding day: hie cigual- 
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rocket went up, but no fire was opened upon the 
enemy from that battery. The assault along the 
lines was, however, commenced under a tremen- 
dous fire of American artillery. On the left, a 
detachment of the 2lat, under Colonel Rennie, 
stormed a three-gun battery and took it, this bat- 
tery being 1n advance of the canal or ditch. On 
the right, a column, composed of the 21st and 
4th, supported by the 93d, crossed the ditch with- 
out fascines or ladders ; but to scale the parapet 
without ladders was scarcely possible. Some of 


the men tried it by mounting upon one another's 


shoulders, and in this way a few actually entered 
the works; but they were not supported in time, 
and were soon laid low by a concentrated crash 
of musketry Right and left the columns of at- 
tack were compelled to give way; and as they 
ran back, the fire of the American artillery grew 
hotter and hotter, and some of the battalions be- 
trayed symptoms of disorder and panic. Paken- 
ham, leading on a fresh column of attack in per- 
son, received a slight wound in the knee from a 
musket-ball, which killed his horse under him. 
Mounting another horse, he again headed the 
troops, and he was seen, with his hat off, encour- 
aging them on the crest of the glacis, when a 
second ball struck him, and he fell dead into the 
arms of his aide-de-camp. Generals Keane and 
Gibbs rode through the ranks, and endeavoured 
to encourage the assailants, till they were both 
carried off the field wounded, Gibbs mortally. 
Other officers were brought down by the keen 
American marksmen, who fired under cover, and 
with their mfies in rest. All was now confusion 
and dismay. Without leaders, without knowing 
what was to be done, almost without so much as 
a single subaltern officer left standing, the troops 
halted and opened, then began to retire, and 
finally the retreat became a disorderly flight. 
The strong reserve, however, closed up to cover 
the retreat, and give time for rallying; and so 
cautious were the republicans, that they would 
attempt no pursuit. They remained behind their 
strong lines, and merely phed their artillery. 
Thornton and his 350 men beyond the river did 
nobly, though it was too late They drove the 
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of the case from the messenger who brought him» 
an order to retreat immediately, recross the river, 
and jom the main body of the army.' As Thorn- 
ton retreated, the Kentuckians and their com- 
rades began to return to their batteries; but, 
notwithstanding their great superionty of num- 
bers, so very little stomach did they show for 
fighting in open ground, that they stopped by 
their recovered works, and gave no pursuit; and 
thua, under cover of some smoke which they 
raised by setting fire to a house, the British got 
back to their boats and crossed the river without 
molestation, carrying with them a good part of 
the American artillery which they had captured. 

As soon as the whole army was reunited, a flag 
of truce was despatched by General Lambert, 
upon whom the command devolved, with pro- 
posals for a suspension of hostilities to collect and 
bury the dead. The Americans readily agreed 
to a truce of two days. General Lambert wisely 
abandoned the notion of making another attempt. 
But before he could begin a retreat, it was found 
necessary to make a road across an execrable 
morass some milesin extent This work occupied 
nine days, during which the British army re- 
mained in position withim cannon-shot distance 
of the American lines , and, although the fame 
of their success brought more and more volun- 
teers to swell the force behind those lines, no 
sally was made—nothing was attempted beyond 
firing of long shots with their big guns When 
General Lambert began to move off—which was 
not until the 18th of January, when the whole 
of the wounded, the haggage and stores, the crvil 
officers, commussaries, &c , were well advanced 
on their way to the English fleet—nothing was 
abandoned except ten pieces of heavy artillery 
which had been mounted in front of the bivouac, 
and which were old ships’ guns of little value, 
and extremely cumbersome, and these guns were 
rendered perfectly unserviceable before they were 
left. And such was the skill with which the 
whole retreat was managed, and such the shyness 
of the Americans—who even now would not quit 
their works or attempt any pursuit—that the 
whole of the army got safely back to the ships 


Americans, consisting in part of a corps of wild | lying in the Gulf of Mexico, near the mouth of 
Kentuckians, from their positions; they drove ; the Mississippi. It was every way a useless and 
three times their own number out of the battery; , lamentable expedition (peace had been concluded 
they took possession of their tents and of their | in Europe before 1t commenced), and it cost us 
eighteen pieces of cannon. The Americans, ex- nearly 2000 men and officers im killed, wounded, 
pecting no attack on this side of the river, had and priaoners. 
been taken by surprise, even though it was broad | The last action of the war was the capture of 
daylight; and the Britigh soldiers, marines, and | Fort Mobile, in the new Alabama termtory of 
sailors had fought with the greater spimt from , the United States, by General Lambert, who had 
a attack eerrargered 
et) was succeeding. But se Ce eas sian: 
they could tarn the captured guns upon the saa rleggablorer gta fare London, 1836.—De- 
enemy, Colonel Thornton learned the true state | spatches of Generals Lambert and Keane. 


a 
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80 ably conducted the retreat from New Orleans, 
and by Admiral Sir A. Cochrane. The troops 
were landed as early as the 7th of February, and 
by the 11th the place was ours, the garrison sur- 
rendering as prisoners of war. 

During the progress of the war, the British 
government had made several overtures, direct 
as well as indirect, for a reconciliation, and every 
royal speech at the opening of parliament had 
expressed—with a determination to yield or com- 
mit none of our maritime rights—regret for the 
quarrel, or a wish that 1t might not be lasting. 
At first the overtures were met as a confession of 
fear and weakness—as an avowal that we were 
sinking under the weight imposed upon us by a 
war with France in the Old World, and with the 
republic of the United States im the New World; 
and, when their ship-of-the-line-like frigates had 
made old British frigates stmke, it was fancied 
that our spell was broken, that the trident was 
falling from ou: hands. Bonaparte’s grand dis- 
aster in Rusma, which was well known all over 
the United States early in the year 1813, damped, 


but did not destroy, the hopes of the war party; | blown away by them. 


for they could not conceive that so gigantic a 
power as that of the Emperor of the French 
could be destroyed at one blow. They hoped 
that the Man of Destiny would prevail against 
all the embattled crowned despots of Europe, in 
the plains of Germany, in 1813. This hope was 
shattered by the battle of Leipsic. But in the 
beginning of 1814, when Bonaparte was fighting 
on the soil of France—when the armies of the 
allies were engaging, far from their own frontiers, 
in the very heart of the most warlike nation of 
hey trusted that the star of Napoleon 
would shine forth again more luminous than 
ever. It was needful for them to cling to this 
hope, for the most ardent lover of this war with 
Britain well knew that it could not be continued 
without ruin to the United States, if Britain 
should be relieved from the great French war, 
and be enabled to direct her whole attention to 
this little episodé in America. But Bonaparte 
was beaten inside of France, as he had been 
beaten outside of France; and the 1614 hope 
was finished by the capture of Pans, and the ab- 
dication of Fontainebleau. Then, and not until 
then, President Madison and his party utterly | 
despaired of the policy they had adopted, and be- | 
came really eager for peace. Before this time, 
however, the pupil of Jefferson had been com-| 
pelled to pretend a wish to treat. On the 7th of 
January, 1814, he communicated to congress 
copies of a correspondence between Lord Castle- 
reagh and Mr. Monroe. From these letters 
if appeared that Lord Castlereagh had proposed 
the appointment of plenipotentiaries to treat re- 
apecting terms of peace, either at London or at 
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Gottenburg, and that the American diplomatist, 
preserving his proper dignity, had acceded to his 
lordship’s proposition, being authorized so to do 
by the president, who had made choice of Got- 
tenburg for the scene of the negotiations. The 
anti-war and anti-French party bitterly assailed 
the president for not assenting to a hke amicable 
proposition made on the part of Britain long be- 
fore. They accused him even now of a design to 
protract the negotiations, and they told him that 
this delay would not be borne by the impatient 
and ruined people of the eastern states. Besides 
repeating the threat of breaking up the federal 
union, the people of these eastern states began to 
declare that they would contribute no money, no 
men, no stores to the armies set on foot by the 
central government; that they would keep their 
own nilitia at home for their own defence; that 
perhaps they might be driven, by their necessities, 
to seek a separate reconciliation with Great 
Britain, &c. So terrible, indeed, were these gales 
from the north-east, that President Madison, his 
government, and whole system were well-nigh 
Nor did the president 
escape without yielding to them _prostrating 
himeelf before the blast, he repealed his embargo 
and non-importation acts! This, be hoped, would 
tend to allay some of the discontents occasioned 
by the restrictions on commerce, and remove, at 
the same time, some of the evil and ruinous effects 
of those restrictions on the American revenue, 
which was already in a deplorable state. But 
England frustrated these hopes by the extension 
of the British blockade along the whole coasts 
of the United States, which was announced in 
April, 1814,by Admiral Cochrane. And through- 
out this last year of the war, Madison had no 
reason to complain, as he used to do in former 
times before the war began, that British block- 
ades of coasts were merely paper blockades; for 
so closely were the rivers, the great outlets of 
America, watched—so incessantly was the coast 
scoured from south to north, and from north to 
south—so vigilant was the look-out, even close in 
shore, that a trading vessel could hardly put out 
to sea—nay, could hardly creep along the coast 
from one harbour to another— without the dead 
certainty of being captured by the British, The 
year 1814 must have been altogether a blank and 
black year for Madison. He saw Washington 
burned before his face, he could do nothing more 
on the side of Canada; great part of the province 
of Maine was wrested from the republicans by 
our expedition on the Penchecot river. He had 
acarcely a gleam of entisfaction, except in the re- 
sulte of Sir George Prevost's wretched Plattaburg 
expedition. 

The negotiations for peace, which had been re- 
moved by matual consent from Gottenburg to 
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Ghent, commenced in earnest in August, 1814. 
By means of various applications, and conde- 
scensions not quite consistent with the severity 
of republican principles, though not inconsistent 
with American practice, Madison and his friends 
secured the mediation or friendly offices of the 
Emperor Alexander of Russia. So low was the 
state of public credit, that no loans could be 
negotiated. Six months of sternness and perse- 
verance on the part of Great Britain would have 
taught the Americans a salutary lesson , twelve 
months’ perseverance or energy in carrying out 
our blockade, and without any more expeditions 
by land, or any other risks and expenses, and the 
feeble ties which kept the northern and southern 
states together would have been snapped hke a 
scorched thread. But it was a season of triumph 
and magnanimity in Europe: the Emperor of 
Russia was very magnanimous, Lord Castlereagh 
was very magnanimous, and the people of Eng- 
land were very forgiving, and cared more for a 
completeness of peace than for the prospective 
advantages to be derived from the wholesome 
chastisement which might have been inflicted 
(perhaps as much to the benefit of the Americans 
as to our own). The restoration of peace in 
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Europe, with the overthrow of the founder of 
the continental system, had indeed removed for 
the present many of the causes of differences 
between England and the United States; for 
example, we had no longer any present neces- 
sity to insist on our right of search, or on our 
right of excluding neutral vessels from the block- 
aded ports of an enemy. But we must deny 
that the prosecution of a war which could not by 
any possibility have lasted a year longer, would 
have been a useless expenditure of money, and 
an unjustifiable harshness on our part. The 
Americans had forced the war upon us in their 
way, and we ought to have finished it in ours. 
No principle ought to have been left unsettled— 
no question relating to boundaries or to anything 
else left open to be a perennial source of quarrel 
as soon as America should feel herself strong 
enough or bold enough to quarrel. As it was, 
the plenipotentiaries at Ghent resolved to waive 
every question at issue between us, and to take 
no notice whatever of the circumstance which 
had occasioned the war On the 24th of Decem- 
ber, 1814, they concluded and signed a treaty of 
peace and amity, which was ratified by both 
governments. 
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' JN the overthrow of Bonaparte, and 
| « his imprisonment in Elba, the great 
te task of the allied sovereigns was 
ay, f to re-adjust the balance of power 
re ‘: which the ascendency of the French 
Teo em had so rudely subverted ; 
and it was in the midet of this difficult process, 
that the congress of Vieuna was startled by the 


re 
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tidings of Napoleon's escape from Elba. As if 
all had fallen into their hands, to be arranged ac- 
cording to their own pleasure, they had apphed 
their political scissors to the map of Europe, and 
were enlarging or diminishing provinces and 
kingdoms as if these had been mere strips of 
paper, when the news suddenly arrived that the 
Man of Destiny had broken loose; that their old 
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master was in the field, and preparing to call 
them to a strict account. Their answer, too, could 
only be an awkward one, as their proceedings in 
congress had been characterized by a despotism 
in some cases more severe and offensive than his 
own But the idea of their being so strangely 
outwitted and caught, appeared so ludicrous, that 
they received the assurance of the emperor's escape 
with a peal of laughter, and the truth of the witty 
saying of Talleyrand was universally recognized, 
“'The grand charlatan has out-tricked the little 
ones” But no need was felt for the congress to 
dissolve, and they accordingly continued their 
proceedings, so that nine days before the battle 
of Waterloo their work of partition and dismem- 
berment was finished, and their general treaty 
signed. 

Of the work thus effected, and at so critical a 
period,a short notice must suffice. Their principal 
arm was to reduce France to her ancient and 
natural limits, to restore the Austrian and Prus- 
sian dominions, and to compensate those smaller 
states which had joined their cause, at the 
expense of those which had sided with Napoleon. 
While France was to be no greater than she had 
been 1n 1792, Austria was to be no less than she 
had been 1n 1805, nor Prussia than in 1806 But 
where the landmarks of so many great states had 
been erased or altered, such a restitution was 
impossible, without an amount of injustice equal 
to that which had occasioned the evil This, 
however, occasioned very little scruple among 
those who had now the power in their own hands, 
and 1n effecting the work of reconstruction, they 
took for their criterion the number of souls and 
square miles, and the amount of revenue, irre- 
spective of the habits, feelings, interests, or even 
the language and religion of those millions who 
were to be transferred from one dominion to 
another. In this manner the monarchy of 
Austria was restored at the expense of the dis- 
solved kingdom of Italy and the reconquered 
provinces of Illyria, and by the return of cessions 
that had been made to Bavaria and Russia, 
so that, while her own Germanic population 
amounted only to 10,000,000, she had an addi- 
tion of 18,000,000 subjects, composed of Hun- 
garians, Italians, lyrians, and Poles. With all 
this, she also obtained a most important sea- 
board by becoming mistress of Venice and the 
Adriatic Prussia, originally a patch-work, had 
been so rent in the late war that to restote it 
to the old geographical condition was impossible; 
and therefore in lieu of Anspach and Baireuth, 
which could not well be subtracted from Bava- 
ria, she obtained the duchies of Berg and Cleves. 
In return for her cemions to Austria, Bavaria 
got a part of the left bank of the Rhine, Wirz- 
_barg, Aschaffenburg, and a part of Fulda. Han- 
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over ceded Lauenburg beyond the Elbe to Prus- 
sia, and received from Prussia mm requital, Hil- 
desherm, East Friesland, the lower district of 
Lingen, Meppen, a part of Exchafield, and some 
districts belonging to the Elector of Hesse. Be- 
sides these Germanic changes, by which prin- 
cipahties and dukedoms were moved as lightly 
as pawns upon the chess-board, arrangements 
equally arbitrary were made in other portions 
of Europe. Thus, Savoy and Piedmont were 
restored to Sardima, with the additional boon 
of the old republic of Genoa SBernadotte, for 
his services to the allies in the late war, ob- 
tamed Norway, which now, in accordance with 
the promise made to him in 1814, was torn from 
Denmark, and annexed to his barren kingdom 
of Sweden, irrespective of the wishes of the 
primitive Norwegians, who were linked to the 
Danes by the ties of ancient brotherhood. <A 
still more obnoxious union which the great 
powers compelled, was that of Protestant Hol- 
land to Roman Catholic Belgium, comprising a 
state of 5,000,000 inhabitants, under the sove- 
reignty of the house of Orange, with the idea 
of establishing the ancient Netherlands into a 
new kingdom, as a barrier against French ag- 
gression and conquest ‘The congress bartered 
provinces,” says an eloquent living writer, “as 
if they were cattle-pastures, and computed men. 
by the square league. A million of Saxons were 
ordered to forget their country, and become Prus- 
sians ,—the Genoese were ordered to become 
Savoyards,—the Milanese, Austrians. With 
what indignation would Englishmen see them- 
selves thus stripped of their old habits and 
privileges, and dissevered from their country by 
the diplomatic blade? How would the man of 
York hsten to the order of congress that con- 
demned him to be a Frenchman; or the man of 
Kent read the ukase that sunk him intoa Rus- 
sian serf, and bade him for the rest of his life to 
worship the boot of the czar? The whole trans- 
action was a violence to law and nature. It 
must have broken up on the first shock of war. 
The Belgian insurrection is but a foretaste of the 
universal proof that the policy was as weak as 
it was unchristian, unlawful, and unnatural.” ' 
Amidst these restitutions there was one king- 
dom that had stronger claims than any, but. 
which were treated with selfish indifference. It 
was Poland, once the greatest of European king- 
doms ; the bulwark of Christendom against Ma- 
hometaniam and defender of Vienna against the 
Turks, and whose appeal for justice might well 
have been heard in the Austrian capital, which 
her valour had saved. This demand, indeed, 
England had made, and France to her honour 


had seconded it; and while the other three 
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themselves for their losses, it was thought that 
they might well atone for the great national 
iniquity they had committed in the partition of 
Poland. The high-minded and generous-hearted 
‘Lord Castlereagh was steady and 

earnest upon this subject, he re- 
eommended the reconstruction of 

the Polish nation, not only as = 
matter of mght and justice, but 
algo as wise policy; and he pre- = eae 
dlicted that the continuance of apes 
the old system would keep con- ae 
tantly alive a spirit of revolt and = 
revolution ; but his lordship found 
no real support in any one quar- 
ter, and the three great powers, J -, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia— - 
but most of all Russia—were re- 
solutely determined to keep and 
to enlarge such portions of Po- 
land as they had possessed or 
claimed before the victories and 
conquests of Napoleon There 
was, too, a very general convic- 
tion entertained throughout Europe, that the 
reconstruction of Poland was a political impos- 
ebility— that there remaimed not in that un- 
happy country the maternals wherewith to form 
a nation and a government Russia, by absorb- 
ing the grand-duchy of Warsaw, retammed by 
far the greatest part of the country. Prussia 
and Austria could not agree as to the possession 
of Cracow , and therefore that city, with 1ts very 
limited territory, was erected into an independent 
state, 1ts independence being recognized and 
guaranteed by all the powers that were parties 
to the great treaty of Vienna. This was a sad 
error, sure to be followed by disastrous conse- 
quences, Surrounded on all sides by the three 
great partitioning powers, who could not but 
entertain a perpetual fear or jealousy of anything 
that bore the name or recalled the remembrance 
-of Polish mdependence, Cracow, from the first, 
was doomed to an uneasy and precarious state of 
existence ; she was watched, barred in, and dic- 
tated to, now by Russia, now by Austria, now by 
Prussia, and now by all three together. When 
the French, by the revolution of July, 1830, gave 
encouragement and impetus to the revolution- 
ary spirit throughout Europe, and when the 
Poles began their 11l-prepared, rash movement at 
Warsaw, Cracow was crowded with Polish emis- 
saries and political propagandists: when that war 
of independence was ended by the Muscovite 
‘bayonet, Cracow gave refuge to many thousands 
of the proscribed fugitives, and within the walls 
of the city these desperate men formed new and 
moat desperate plots and projects. From that 
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moment the three great powers adopted the prin- 
ciple that the existence of Cracow as an indepen- 
dent state was incompatable with the existence 
of their own tranquillity ; and, having the power, 
and not having due regard to the solemn decisions 
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of congress and the clauses of the treaty of 
Vienna, they have now annexed Cracow to the 
dominions of the Emperor of Austna. All this 
might have been foreseen while the congress was 
sitting and when the clauses were written There 
ought to have been a larger Polish independence, 
or none at all 

While a wild sense of justice, or political ex- 
pediency, or selfish covetousness, was thus sway- 
ing the congress by turns, and producing such 
havoc on the nghts of communities and nations, 
France, the great culprit, whose destiny seemed 
now in their hands, was more gently dealt with 
than might have been expected But France 
though fallen was still powerful, and might not 
be provoked with impunity, the necessity for 
her existence, as a counterpoise and a check, 
where each of the great powers was doubtful of 
his ally, was of itself a guarantee for her safety. 
Accordingly, the terms imposed upon her were 
such as could scarcely have been expected from 
conquerors in the full flush of their success. 
These were that she should confine herself within 
the territorial limits she had possessed before 
the commencement of the revolutionary war; 
that she should pay by gradual instalments the 
moderate sum of 700,000,000 francs; and that 
she should support at her own expense, for a 
number of years, the army of occupation under 
the command of the Duke of Wellington. These 
conditions were little relished by a power that 
had so long been accustomed to dictate, and had 
no tendency to raise in popular estimation the 
new Bourbon sovereign who pledged himself to 
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their fulfilment. On the other hand, Britain, 
upon whom the chief burden had fallen, and who 
had expended nearly £200,000,000 on the last 
three years of the war alone, asked and obtained 
nothing but what belonged to her already, or 
which she might have secured with little effort 
The republic of the seven Iomian Islands was 
placed under her protection, with a British lord- 
commissioner for 1ts governor She obtained 
possession of Malta and the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the cession of the colonies of Essequibo, 
Demerara, and Berbice. Although these, with 
Gibraltar, only confirmed her naval supenonty, 
with which the other powers at present had no 
thought of competing, they might well have been 
bestowed without a grudge, more especially as 
to her fleets and her commerce they had owed 
those resources which had saved them from ruin 
and crowned them with success. Instead of 
demanding any commercial advantages or pni- 
vileged establishments in the countries she 
had rescued, all that was asked was the assent 
of the assembled powers to the abolition of the 
African slave-trade, and to concert, without loss 
of time, such measures as were necessary for the 
purpose To this they agreed, and with this she 
was satisfied 

In this congress of the great sovereign powers, 
originated the coalition called the Holy Alhance. 
Europe, that had for so many centurnes been 
accustomed to an aristocracy of nobles, by which 
the spirit of popular liberty had been suppressed, 
and every country ruled and tyrannized over in 
turn, was now to witness, for the first time, an 


1 The terms of this Holy Allance, known also by the name of 
**The Christian Treaty,” were the following It 1s worthy of 
notice that the partiizon of Poland had been devoutly prefaced 
by mmnular language, and the Empress Catherine’s 1mqwtous 
proclamation wound up m nearly the same words — 

**In the name of the Most Holy and Indivimble Trinity 
Their majesties the Emperor of Austna, the King of Prusma, 
and the Emperor of Russia, having, 1n consequence of the great 
events which have marked the course of the three last years in 
Europe, and especially of the blesamgs which it has pleased 
Divine Providence to shower down upon those states which place 
their confidence and, their hope on 1¢ alone, solemnly declare 
that the present act has no other object than to pubhsh, m the 
face of the whole world, their fixed resolution, both 1» the ad- 
ministration of their respective states, and m their political 
relations with every ofher government, to take for their sole 
guide the precepts of that holy religion—namely the precepts 
of justice, Christian charity, and peace, which, far from bemng 
apphoable only to private concerns, must have an immediate 
influence on the counsels of princes, and guide all their steps, as 
being the only means of consohdating human institutions, and 
remedying their nmperfections coher aca, their majesties 
have agreed on the following articles 

“Art 1—Conformably to dias eonda of the Holy Scriptures, 
which command all men to conmder each other as brethren, the 
three contracting monarchs will remam united by the bonds 
of a true and indissoluble fratermity, and conmdering each other 
as fellow-countrymen, they will, on all occasions and im all 
places, lend each other aid and asaustance , and, regarding them- 
selves towards their subjecta and armies as fathers of families, 
they will lead them, in the same spirit of fraternity with which 
they are anymated, to protect region, peace, and justice 
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aristocracy of kings, banded together for their 
mutual support in the maintenance of national 
order, and the government of their respective 
subjects. As something more, however, than 
mere force or political skill was necessary for 
the establishment of such a new system of kingly 
rule, the sanctions of religion were called to its 
aid; and hence the title of “‘ Holy” which was be- 
stowed upon the alliance, although this distinc- 
tion does not appear to have been claimed by ita 
original founders. The first members of the Holy 
Alliance were the sovereigns of Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, but afterwards they were gradually 
joined by most of the other European rulers. 
The merit or demerit of first proposing this royal 
coalition 1s due to the Czar Alexander, who at 
his visit to Paris in 1815 had the idea suggested 
to him by that notable female enthusiast, the 
Baroness de Krudener; and as it was a theory 
well suited to the crafty, but sentimental and 
mystical spirit of the czar, he soon drew up the 
plan of an association for Christian potentutes, 
by which they bound themselves to govern their 
subjects upon the divinely revealed rules of 
equity and justice But their subjects might 
well guess in what fashion these rules would be 
interpreted by such royal casuists, when ambition 
or interest happened to predominate, and the 
subsequent histories of Poland and Italy gave 
practical illustrations of their comments’ As it 
was desirable that the Prince-regent of Great 
Britain should be enrolled among the kingly 
converts, an application was made to him to that 
effect But his answer, which he wrote to each 


**2 —In consequence, the sole principle in force, whether 
between the sad governments or between their subjects, shall 
be that of domg each other reciprocal service, and of testifying, 
by unalterable good-will, the mutual affection with which they 
ought to be animated, to conmder themselves as members of one 
and the same Chnistian nation, the three alhed princes loolang 
on themselves as merely delegated by Providence to govern 
three branches of one family, namely, Austra, Prussia, and 
Russa , thus confessing that the Christian nation of which they 
and their people form a part, has in reality no other sovereign 
than Him to whom alone power really belongs, because in Him 
alone are found all treasures of Jove, science, and infinite wis- 
dom , that us to say, God our Divine Saviour, the Word of the 
Most High, the Word of Life Their majesties consequently 
recommend to their people, with the most tender sohoitade, 
as the sole means of enjoying that peace which arises from a 
good conscience, and which alone 1s durable, to strengthen 
themselves every day more and more m the prmoiples and 
exercise of the duties which the Divime Saviour has taught man- 
lund 

**§ —All the powers who shall choose solemnly to avow the 
sacred principles which have dictated the present act, and shall 
acknowledge how :mportant 1t 1s for the happiness of nations 
that those truths should henceforth exercise over the desti- 
mes of mankind all the influence which belongs to them, will 
be received with equal ardour and affection into this holy all- 
ance 

*‘Done in triplicate, and signed at Paris, the year of grace 
1815, Sept 14 (26) 

** FRaANOIS 
“‘Frepericn WILLIAM. 
“* ALEXANDER.” 
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of the three sovereigns, on 6th October, 18165, 
might have been anticipated by any one who 
was at all aware of the nature of our government. 
He told them that “the forms of the Bntish 
constitution, which he was called upon to main- 
tain in the name and in the place of the king, 
his father, prevented him from acceding to the 
treaty in the form in which it had been lad 
before him.” Personally, however, he declared 
“his entire concurrence wm the principles they 
had expressed, and in the declaration they had 
made that they would take the divine precepts 
of the Christian religion as the unalterable rule 
of their conduct 1n all their social and political 
connections, and confirm the union which should 
always exist between all Christian nations.” In 
this way the head of the British empire did not, 
and could not, become a member of the Holy 
Alliance And it was well that thus it should 
be, for although there were many statesmen of 
the period who laughed at this alliance as an 
ampracticable theory or devout imagination, 
there were others who looked more thoughtfully 
into the future, and were filled with anxiety and 
alarm The last embers of the French revolu- 
tion had apparently been trodden out, and those 
sovereigns who dreaded every popular step m 
advance as a revolutionary movement, were the 
infallibJe expounders and irresponsible judges 
of this new gospel of Christian rule. For years 
this combination of sovereigns was continued, 
although its title was suffered to fall mto abey- 
ance, and many of the worst conjunctions which 
afterwards occurred throughout Europe for the 
suppression of popular nghts, might be traced to 
the surviving principles and spirit of the Holy 
Alliance of 1815 

On the commencement of the session of par- 
lament 1n 1816, the prince-regent’s speech con- 
gratulated both houses on the prosperous condi- 
tion of the nation This was nothing more than 
an echo of the expectations which had been 
formed by all classes of the community. The 
greatest of all wars in which Britain had hitherto 
been involved was brought to a successful ter- 
mination, the ablest enemy that had ever men- 
aced our national welfare was now disarmed 
and a prisoner. What then remained, but to 
sit down and enjoy the happy reaction of peace 
manifested m the universal prosperity which, 
even already, must have commenced like a spring- 
tide? But the parliamentary statements and 
discussions that followed were enough to sober 
this flattering delusion. There was indeed an 
excess in the revenue over that of last vear by 
somewhat more than a millon, but still, there 
would be a deficiency of supplies to the amount 
of £2,500,000, which the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer proposed to meet by an icome-tax of 
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five per cent. upon property ; while to make this 
impost popular with the many, all incomes less 
than £150, and farms paying less than this of 
yearly rental, were to be exempted. But so great 
was the hostility m parhament, and so numerous 
the petitions agamst 1t from the towns and mer- 
cantile communities, that 1t was abandoned. 
There was, indeed, such a confusion in the finan- 
cial accounts of this period, that a deficiency not 
of £2,500,000, but £17,000,000, was alleged to 
be the correct estimate. The minister's state- 
ment, however, was supported by a majority of 
the house, and the necessary sum was obtained 
by a loan of £3,000,000 from the Bank of Eng- 
land, at three per cent. interest, on condition of 
the bank bemg permitted to make an increase of 
one-fourth to its capital Another keen subject 
of parliamentary debate was the amount of the 
army estimates. Peace, 1t was declared, was 
conclusively settled, and whence, then, the ne- 
cessity of so large a standing army? To this 
the ministers replied, that not only the situation 
of the Contiment, but the great increase in the 
number of our colomial dependencies, was com- 
mensurate with the demand even Ireland itself 
would need 25,000 men for her share 1n the dis- 
tribution of our forces. For the support of the 
infant peace, until 1t had acquired strength and 
consistency of its own, something like a war 
establishment was still necessary, and the speci- 
fied number of 176,615 men was voted, including 
the 30,000 stationed in France. With similar 
reluctance, and after a keen debate, 33,000 men 
were voted for the navy. So hostile, however, 
was public opinion to these unexpected burdens, 
that considerable reductions were made both in 
our military and naval establishments during 
the course of the year 

The first consequences of the recoil from war 
to peace continued to increase im severity both 
among the agricultural and commercial classes. 
An inclement season and deficient harvest pressed 
heavily upon the farmers; and the proprietors 
of the soil were burdened, not only with an undue 
weight of taxes, but also with the support of 
those multitudes whom the change had reduced 
to absolute pauperism. The rush of Enghah 
goods to the Continent on the opening of the 
ports—the enormous supply of these beyond the 
demand—the restrictions that were laid upon 
them im foreign countries by prohibitory duties— 
and the very inferior prices at which they had 
to be sold—quickly induced bankruptcy among 
the merchants, and misery and starvation in the 
manufactories and workshops of Britain, while 
money also became scarce, by the sudden reduc- 
tion in the expenditure of our government to 
less than two-fifths of its former amount. This 
scarcity was increased by the change in the cur- 
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wency, in consequence of which speculators in 
Jand were no longer able to avail themeelves of 
those money accommodations on which they had 
formerly relied These evils, so productive of 
dear food, reduced wages, and diminished em- 
ployment, created discontent among the work- 
ing classes, and afterwards riot and revolt, in 
which peasant and artisan were alike ready to 
blame their employers, and take redress into 
their own hands. Threatening letters were sent, 
houses, barns, and stacks were fired; while among 
the iron-work and manufacturing districta, espe- 
cially those in South Wales and Nottingham, 
-violent outbreaks ensued which demanded the 
interposition of the military Thus matters con- 
tanued till near the end of the year; and at this 
period the political elements that had been thrown 
im produced the explosion. William Cobbett 
addressed the “Journeymen and Labourers” of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, m a very cheap 
and exciting periodical paper; and numerous 
demagogues, with far less ability, but wrth an 
energy and activity qaite equal to Cobbeti’s, 
spread themselves over town and country, seek- 
ing for poverty and disaffection Innumerable 
political clubs were again organized, and great 
public meetings were called, which could not be 
held without some riot or disorder The worst 
of these riots occurred on the 2d of December, in 
an open space (now covered with streets and 
squares) called Spafields, on the north-east skirts 
of London. While orator Hunt was haranguing 
the mob from one waggon, orator Watson, junior, 
jumped down from another waggon, and with a 
tricoloured flag in his hand, and a ragged mob at 
his heels, rushed away through the streeta, to 
storm and take the Tower of London A halt 
‘was called on Snowhill at the shop of Mr. Beck- 
with,a gunsmith Young Watson rushed in de- 
manding arms, and presently shot a gentleman 
who happened to be in the shop, and who re- 
monstrated with him The shop was soon plun- 
dered and destroyed; and the mob proceeded 
along Cheapside, ‘fring their recently acquired 
arms, “like children with a new plaything.”' At 
the Royal Exchange they were met by the lord- 
mayor and Sir James Shaw, who behaved with 
admirable firmness, and who, being aided only 
by a few constables, secured several of the rioters 
With diminished numbers—for many now took 
to their heelsa—the Watsonians or Spencean phil- 
anthropists proceeded to the Minories, where 
they plundered some more gunsmiths’ shops; and 
from the Minories they marehed to the Tower, 
‘which was summoned in form by some vagabond 
‘who had a sonorous voice. We need scarcely 
say that the gates of the fortress did not fly open 
aipon such a summons. Fearing that the troops 
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might be upon them, the mob presently fled in 
all directions; and so ended this incoherent and 
insane insurrection. 

While the national discontent and depression 
had been going on, the gloom had been tempor- 
arily lightened by a royal marriage, in which all 
classes heartily sympathized: it was that of the 
Princess Charlotte Augusta, daughter of the 
regent, and heiress presumptive of the British 
throne, to his serene highness Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg. Unhke such unions, it was en- 
tarely one of affection and choice; for the youthful 
couple had at first sight conceived a mutual re- 
gard for each other, which every further meeting 
had tended to mature. Happily, also, while the 
princess was the cherished hope of the nation at 
large, the noble and stmking appearance of Leo- 
pold, his accomplishments and amiable character 
had so endeared him to the British people, that 
they cordially recognized him as the fittest partner 
for her whom they contemplated with pride as 
their future sovereign. No demur, therefore, was 
made to the very liberal settlement proposed for 
them; and accordingly an annual sum of £60,000 
was voted to the pair during their joint lives, 
the whole to be continued to her royal highness 
if the prince should die first; and £50,000 to 
him 1f he should be the survivor; while £60,000 
was granted by way of outfit. The marnage was 
solemnized on the 2d of May, and the frank 
readiness with which the regent, her father, had 
acceded to their union, tended m some measure 
to regain for him the popularity he had lost. 

But a great national victory of this year, 
achieved as 1t also was on our favourite element 
and by the right arm of our conquests and tri- 
umphs, was better calculated than most events 
to cheer the public despondency. The piracies, 
man-stealing, butchery, and plunder which the 
Barbary states on the Mediterranean had been 
allowed to practise, had been for ages a standing 
reproach to Christendom. The dread of the naval 
power of England had for a long time secured 
British ships and subjects from the attacks of 
these barbarians; and if, now and then, a British 
sailor was captured and sold into slavery, it was 
while serving under some foreign flag. There 
were not wanting among us men of narrow hearts 
and narrower heads, who would fain have left 
these Barbary corsairs undisturbed, considering 
the immunity of the British flag as a great com- 
mercial advantage over the other European na~ 
tions; but such thoughts found no place in the 
liberal mind of the nation ; and Britain was the 
first to make a costly exertion for the abatement 
of a monstrous nuisance from which she herself 
was suffering nothing, and had nothing to fear. 
It has been well said that “the enterprise was 

| still more distinguished for the generosity of its 


THE BOMBARDMENT OF ALGIERS BY 
LORD EXMOUTH. 


The Barbary States, on the Mediterranean, had been allowed 
for centuries to practise piracy in its most cruel forms, but in 
1816 the British government determined that these atrocities 
should cease. Admural Lord Exmouth was m command of 
the Mediterranean Fleet, and accordingly he received instruc- 
tions to demand from the Dey of Algiers a total abandonment 
of piracy and Christian slavery. The fleet arrived off Algiers 
on the 27th August, and the terms demanded were sent ashore 
under a flag of truce, an answer bemg promised 1n two hours. 
No answer was gtuven, however, and the bombardment began wtth 
a broads:de from the “Queen Charlotte”, the admival’s flag-ship 
‘The Algerines replied with the fire of nearly 500 guns from their 
batteries (which were filled with cannon, tier above tier, like the 
side of a line-of-battle ship), and their courage and resolution 
were conspicuous. Yet when night fell they had lost nearly 
all their ships, the fortifications on the Mole-head were in 
ruins, and the gun-fire from all their batteries had slackened. 
Next morning the British fleet stood in to renew the attack, 
but the Algerines were now prepared to submit, and accept the 
British terms. These terms included the abolition of Christian 
slavery forever; the surrender of. three thousand Christian 
slaves; and a humble apology from the Dey of Algiers to the 
British government 
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motives, than even for its brilliant succeas”' upon being consulted by the board, considered 


Early in the spring of this year, Admiral Lord 
Exmouth, commanding in the Mediterranean, 
received orders to demand from the Beys of Tri- 





ADMIRAL LORD ExMovuTH 
From oe portrait by Gir W Beechey, BA. 


poh and Tunis, and the Dey of Algiers, satisfac- 
tion and protection for the flags of the Ionian 
Isles, “which the congress of Vienna had left 
under our protection,” and the flags of Naples 
and Sardinia, together with the total abandon- 
ment of Christian slavery. Tripoli and Tunis, 
taking counsel of their weakness, implicitly com- 
phed , but Algiers, relymg on her great strength, 
offered only a partial satisfaction for the past, 
and refused or temporized for the rest. 

Before taking any steps in fulfilment of his 
instructions, Lord Exmouth made all the arrange- 
ments necessary for an attack, which was to be 
the alternative if negotiations failed—a result 
much to be expected at Algiers, which had 
hitherto withstood so many formidable arma- 
ments Huis lordship ordered Captain Warde of 
the Banterer to proceed to Algiers, and then care- 
fully to observe the town, and the nature of 1ts de- 
fences, to draw a plan of the works on the seaward 
side, to take soundings, to make his observations 
on the anchorage, &e “Lord Exmouth’s instruc- 
tions on this occasion, and which were written 
with his own hand, afforded an admurable illus- 
tration of the forethought with which he provided 
for every contingency, and which was the chief 
secret of his constant succeas.”* Captain Warde 
performed his difficult and important service with 
wonderful skill and secrecy. 

The admiralty were greatly surprised when 
Lord Exmouth proposed to attack Algiers with 
only five sail of the line. Many naval officers, 

1 Wallace, Mistory of the Lyfe and Regn of George IV 

® Kaward Osler, Eeq , Lyfe of Admiral Viscount Exmouth 
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those works as altogether unassailable by ships. 

His lordship was offered any force he required, 

but he firmly adhered to his first demand ; for he 
had satisfied himself that five ships could destroy 
the great fortifications on the mole as effectually 
as a greater number, and with far more safety to 
themselves. After he had explained his plans, 
and marked the position which every ship was 
to occupy, the admiralty allowed him to act 
upon his own judgment. “All will go well,” 
said this brave sailor and most excellent man; 
“All will go well, as far at least as 1t depends on 
I know that nothing can resist a )ine-of- 
battle ship’s fire’ On the 9th of August, the 
veteran was at Gibraltar. Here he found a Dutch 
squadron of five fmgates and a corvette, com- 
manded by Vice-admiral the Baron de Capellan, 
who, on learning the object of the expedition, 
solicited and obtained leave to co-operate On 
Tuesday, the 27th of August, they came in sight of 
Algiers As the ships lay nearly becalmed, Lord 
Exmouth sent Lieutenant Burgess in a boat, 
under a flag of truce, with the terms dictated by 
the prince-regent, and a demand for the imme- 
diate liberation of the British consul and some 
other persons whom the dey had cast into prison. 
At eleven o'clock am., Laeutenant Burgess was 
met outside the mole by the captain of the port, 
who received the communication, and promised 
an answer in two hours. In the meantime a 
breeze springing up, the fleet stood into the bay, 
and lay to, about a mile from the town At two 
o'clock Lieutenant Burgess and the boat were 
seen returning with the signal that no answer 
had been given. The admiral’s ship, the Queen 
Charlotte, mstantly telegraphed to the fleet, “Are 
youready?” And mnstantly the affirmative signal 
was displayed from every ship, and they all, Eng- 
lsh and Dutch, frigates and ships of the line, 
bore up to their appointed stations The Queen 
Charlotte led to the attack There was to be no 
firing from her until she came to anchor The 
Algerines, confident in the strength of ther 
works, also reserved their fire, undeed, they ex- 
pected to carry the flag-ship by boarding her 
from their numerous gun-boats The Queen 
Charlotte proceeded silently to her position; and, 
at half-past two she anchored, by the stern, just 
half a cable’s length from the terrible mole-head 

“The mole was crowded with troops, many of 
whom got upon the parapet to look at the ship; 
and Lord Exmouth, observing them as he stood 
upon the poop, waved to them to move away. 
As soon as the ship was fairly placed, and her 
cables stoppered, the crew gave three hearty 
cheers, such as Englishmen only can give. 
Scarcely had the sound of the last died away, 
when a gun was fired from the upper tier of the 
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eastern battery; and a second, and a third fol- 
lowed mm quick suecession. One of the shots 
struck the Superb. At the first flash, Lord Ex- 
mouth gave the order, “Stand by!” at the second, 
“Fire! The report of the third gun was drowned 
in the thunder of the Queen Charlotte's broadside." 
The Algerines replied with the fire of nearly 
500 guns The mole was filled with cannon, hke 
the side of a line-of-battle ship, mostly disposed 
in a double tier, with ports below and embrasures 
above ; but the eastern batteries, next the light- 
house, had an inner fortification, with a third tier 
of guns, making sixty-six 1n these eastern batteries 
alone These different batteries on the mole 
mounted altogether about 220 guns, eighteen 
being twenty-four or thirty-two pounders, and 
two of them being sixty-eight pounders, upwards 
of twenty feetlong All these guns were brought 
to bear point-blank upon Lord Exmouth’s ships 
of the line. 
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some of the Dutch frigates took up positions 
which three-deckers might have been justly proud 
of. There were afew bomb-veasela, whose shells 
were thrown with admirable precision by our ma- 
rine artillery. There was no lack of courage and 
resolution on the part of the corsairs. Shortly 
after the commencement of the battle their flo- 
tilla of gun-boats most daringly advanced to board 
the Queen Charlotte and the Léander. At first 
the smoke covered and concealed them, but so soon 
as they were seen a few well-directed shot sent 
thirty-three out of thirty-seven of these Algerine 
gun-boats to the bottom. At four o'clock a large 
Algerine frigate was boarded and set on fire. 
As she burst into a flame, Lord Exmouth tele- 
graphed to the fleet the animating signal, “In- 
fallble'” Before seven o'clock all the vessels in 
port, except a brig and a schooner, were burning 
fast to the water’s edge. As for the tremendous 


Some of his lordship’s frigates and | works on the mole-head, they had been ruined 
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by the single fire of the Queen Charlotte,a very few 
minutes after the combat had commenced. The 
fleet slackened their fire towards night, while the 
guns of the enemy became silent, and when the 
necessity was felt of husbanding their ammuni- 
tion, The expenditure had been beyond all pre- 
cedent Our ships had fired nearly 118 tons of 
powder and 50,000 shot, weighing more than 500 
tons of 1ron, besides 960 thirteen and ten inch 
shells. Such a fire, close, concentrated, and well 
directed as it was, nothing could resist The 
mighty sea-defences of Algiers, with great part 
of the town itself, were shattered and crumbled 
to runs’ As the night darkened the breeze 
freshened, and a tremendous storm of thunder 
and lightning came on, with torrents of rain; 
while the flaming ships and store-houses illumin- 
ated all the ruins on shore, which increased the 
awfulness of the scene. In scarcely any former 


1 Osler, Life of Lord Exmouth, 


general action had the casualties been so great in 
proportion to the force employed. In the Bri- 
tish ships 128 were killed and 690 wounded; 
and the Dutch, who had behaved most gallantly, 
had thirteen killed and fifty-two wounded. The 
veteran commander-in-chief escaped most nar- 
rowly; he was struck in three places, and a can- 
non-shot tore away the skirts of his coat, break- 
ing one of the glasses and bulging the rim of the 
spectacles in his pocket * 

On the 28th, at daylight, Lieutenant Burgess 
was sent on shore with a flag of truce, and with 
the same demands he had carried the preceding 
morning; our bomb-vessels at the same time re- 
suming their positions. Lord Exmouth was imme- 
diately given to understand that all his demands 
would be submitted to. On the morning of the 
29th, Captain Brisbane, of the flag-ship, went on 
shore, and had a conference with the humbled and 
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astounded dey. The negotiations were intrusted 
to Sir Charles Penrose. They were very short, 
for the Algerines could do nothing but submit 
and agree. The chief conditions were—the aboli- 
tion of Christian slavery for ever; the surrender 
of all their slaves of whatever nation; and the 
dey’s humble and public apology in person, for 
the insult he had given to the British flag. 

Three thousand Christiana were delivered 
from slavery, and sent to their own countries 
and homes. Leaving a ship to receive a few 
more, Lord Exmouth sailed for England on the 
3d of September. Scarcely Nelson himself had 
been in hotter fires than Exmouth, yet his lord- 
ship declared that he had never been under a fire 
so hot and terrible as this at Algiers. ‘The fire 
all round the mole,” said he, “looked like pande- 
monium. I never saw anything so grand and so 
terryic; for I was not on velvet, for fear they 
would drive on board us Their copper-bottoms 
floated full of fiery hot charcoal, and were red- 
hot above the surface, so that we could not hook 
on our fire-grapnels to put the boats to, and could 
do nothing but push out fire-booms and spring 
the ship off by our warps, as occasion required. 
. . . «. [never saw any set of men more obstin- 
ate at their guns, and 1t was superior fire only 
that could keep them back To be sure, nothmg. 
could stand before the Queen Charlottes broad- 
side Everything fell before it, and the Swedish 
consul assures me we killed above 500 at the 
very first fire, from the crowded way in which 
their troops were drawn up, four deep, above the 
gun-boats, which were also full of men 
I believe they are within bounds when they state 
their loss at 7000 men ”’ 

With the commencement of 1817, the public 
depression occasioned by the reverses which peace 
had so unexpectedly mtroduced was not alle- 
viated. Industry in all its commercial and agri- 
cultural departments was still under arrest, and 
bankruptcies continued to multiply the mch 
were suffering under the high price of the com- 
mon necessaries of life, and an income-tax of ten 
per cent , while the working classes, whose wages 
had fallen from fifteen to five shillings a week, 
could scarcely procure the scantiest means of liv- 
ing. The prevalent poverty and distress was 
laid hold of as an opportunity to propagate a 
spirit of discontent and disloyalty, and both from 
the preas and the platform, remedies of the most 
anarchical and destructive kind continued to be 
recommended by mischievous demagogues, who 
attempted to demonstrate that no relief could be 
obtained unlesa the present order of things was 
swept away, and anew government established. 
These evils were sadly acknowledged in the speech 
from the throne at the opening of parliament, on 
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the 28th of January; and in reference to those at- 
tempts which were making to take advantage of 
such a state of things, for the purposes of rebel- 
lion and change, it was announced, that no pre- 
cautions would be omutted for preserving the 
public peace and counteracting the designs of the 
disaffected. A melancholy comment upon this 
speech followed on the regent’s return; for as 
he passed through the park, he was aseailed by 
the mob with loud clamours and revilings; stones 
and other missiles were thrown at his carriage ; 
and from the manner in which the windows were 
broken, it was alleged that this effect must have 
been produced by bullets discharged from an air- 
gun. This alarming fact was announced in the 
afternoon inthe House of Lords by Lord Sidmouth, 
secretary for the home department, and the two 
houses by proclamation offered a reward of £1000 
for the apprehension of the daring perpetrators. 
But they could never be found; the air-gun was 
supposed to exist only in apprehension ; and 2% 
was declared that insult rather than assassination 
had been the purpose of the mob, who had used 
no worse weapons than stones or gravel. 

On the following day there was fierce alterca- 
tion 1n both houses on this subject of alarm ; and 
while 1t was ridiculed by Lord Dudley under the 
title of the “pop-gun plot,” the opposition both in 
the lords and the commons saw 1n 1t nothing more 
than an argument for retrenchment in every de- 
partment of government. Further discussion was 
suspended by the intimation of Lord Sidmouth, 
that in three days he should present a message from 
the prince-regent on the subject of the alleged 
defection of large bodies of the people The mes- 
sage was delivered on the 3d of February, and 
on its being referred to a secret committee of both 
houses, they made their reports on the 18th and 
19th. In these, a declaration was given of the 
general state of the country, and of the societies 
or clubs either existing or to be established 
throughout the whole of Great Britain, which, 
under the pretext of parlhamentary reform, had 
for their main object the eversion of all law, re- 
lgion, and morality, and the plunder of all pro- 
perty After detailing at length the several dis- 
tricts in which these associations existed, and the 
variety of their aims and principles, but all 
sufficiently revolutionary and dangerous, the panic 
became so great that no measures were thought 
too stringent for the prevention of the evil. Ac- 
cordingly five bills, called the “Five Acts,’ were 
introduced and passed by large majorities, who 
seem at the moment to have thought that no 
sacrifice could be too great when the state itself 
was on the point of perishing They were as 
follows :—1. A bill to extend to the person of the 
prince-regent the act for the better protection of 

| his majesty’s person. 2. A bill to revive the act 
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of 1795 against seditious meetings. 3. A bill 
to revive the act of 39 George III. against cor- 
responding societies. 4. A bill to revive the act 
against such as seduce soldiers and sailors. 5. 
A bill to suspend the habeas corpus act. All 
these were successively carried before the end of 
March. The last and most dangerous of them 
all, which gave to the executive power the des- 
potic privilege of imprisoning without trial, was 
not carried without a struggle, m which Earl 
Grey, Lord Wellesley, Lord Darnley, Sir Arthur 
Pigott, and other members of both houses, dis- 
tinguished themselves by their opposition to the 
measure. Who were the traitors, it was asked, 
on whose account the whole nation was to be 
coerced? They were miserable wretches, reduced 
to the lowest poverty and distress. And what 
did they propose to accomplish? To produce 1n- 
surrection without plan or concert, and effect par- 
hamentary reform by some move in the chapter 
of accidents There were acts of parliament 
enough for the trial and punishment of such mis- 
demeanours without having recourse to such a 
remedy for their cure. Although the suspension 
of the habeas corpus act was decreed, it was to 
continue in force only till the Ist of July, and it 
only passed in consequence of the fresh alarms 
of meetings and conspiracies with which the ears 
of parliament had been assailed. The event dis- 
mayed the leaders and orators of reform, who had 
been so active and so loud in the propagation 
of their doctrines , and they either retired into 
obscurity, or maintained a cautious silence. Even 
Cobbett, the boldest as well as ablest of them all, 
was fain to withdraw to America, until the season 
of danger had expired. 
Although the habeas corpus suspension act was 
on the 3d of March, it did not become 
law until the 29th, and during this interval an 
event occurred in Manchester which seemed to 
prove the suspension unnecessary That great 
manufacturing city and emporium of the cotton- 
trade had suffered more than an ordinary share 
of the prevalent distress, and was therefore more 
deeply involved in radical conspiracies than most 
of the disaffected“ districts of England. Its re- 
formers were only awaiting the leading movement 
of their brethren of London to be up and doing; 
but although repeated meetings had been as- 
sembled at Spafields after the unsuccessful at- 
tempt of Hunt and Watson, they had dissolved 
either in silence or a few harmless speeches. Im- 
patient of these delays, the Manchester leaders 
proposed that their followers should assemble in 
a body near St. Peter’s Church, provided with 
knapsacks and blankets, and march in a body to 
London, to lay their complaints and petitions 
before the prince-regent in person. To this they 
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of reformers was on its way from Scotland to 
jom them, and the hope that their numbers 
would be vastly augmented from the large towns 
that lay in their line of march. On the morning 
of the day, about 10,000 or 12,000 were assembled, 
furnished with the prescribed accoutrements; a 
temporary platform was constructed on a cart, 
with the leaders of the movement seated around 
it, inviting people to subscribe and join them; 
but while the business part of the proceeding 
was hopefully going onward, the magistrates of 
the town, who had been on the watch, aided by a 
few soldiers, unexpectedly surrounded the cart, 
and swept off the chief reformers as prisoners, 
while the advance of a body of cavalry, who had 
also been prepared for the purpose, sent the mul- 
titude fleeing 1m all directions A considerable 
number of these blanketeers, however, pushed for- 
ward on their march, and entered the town of 
Stockport; but here the police and military were 
drawn up to receive them, so that only about 500 
reached Macclesfield ; and by the time they ar- 
rived at the borders of Staffordshire, such cap- 
tures and dispersions had been made on the way, 
through the provident arrangements of the ma- 
gistrates, that the originally huge force of the men 
of the blanket and knapsack, which might have 
increased threefold, had dwindled down to about 
ascore of stragglers. Of the shoals who were 
captured, most of the offenders, after a few days, 
were let off by the magistrates, on expressing their 
contrition, and promising to be peaceful for the 
time to come. 

After this, there was a short cessation of these 
open tokens of popular discontent, but it was 
only that they might assume a more secret and 
far more dangerous character. Such was the case 
especially at Manchester, where an insurrection 
was planned for the 30th of March, in which a 
rising of 5000 malcontents was to be made, the 
mihtary barracks attacked, and factories burned 
down, the attention of the soldiers in the meantime 
being distracted, ether by real attacks or false 
alarms while the principal mischief was going 
on. But on finding that their plot was discovered, 
and that a sufficient number of troops had been 
brought into the town, the project was abandoned 
Such was also the fate of a still more formidable 
insurrection, which was appointed to take place 
about the middle of May From the great 
centres of poverty and political discontent, the 
counties of Derbyshire, Nottingham, andthe West 
Riding of York, a new expedition was to march 
to London, not like pilgrims or paupers muffled 
in blankets, but with arms in their hands, which 
they either had prepared for the occasion, or ex- 
pected to seize by the way; and in this warlike 
fashion they were to take by force the redress 
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here, also, the magistrates stepped in, and the 
design was crushed before it could proceed to 
action. Undismayed by this failure, a party of 
reformers, in the month of June, numbering not 
more than 100 men, assembled at Pentridge, 
a village to the west of the mver Derwent, and 
not far from the direct road to Nottingham, 
and marched towards that town through Ripley 
and Eastwood. They expected to be joined at 
Nottimgham by the discontented of that quarter, 
and imperiously demanded the surrender of arms 
at houses on the way; but on comimg nigh the 
town, they encountered a body of hussars, by 
whom they were put to flight, while their captains 
‘were made prisoners. These insurrections pro- 
longed the suspension of the habeas corpus act, 
which, by a fresh vote of both houses, was not to 
end until the 1st of March, 1818 This hghly un- 
popular measure, also, of arming government with 
despotic power, for the suppression of popular 
insurrections, was not the only offence with which 
mainisters were charged. Every meeting held by 
the insurgents, and every plan they devised, was 
made known to the authorities, and hence the 
readiness with which every msing had been 
suppressed. But this knowledge, however useful, 
had in many cases been obtained by an un-Bnri- 
tish system of espionage, and not a few of the 
members of these reform societies were alleged 
to be in the pay of government In some in- 
stances, also, the ministerial spies were supposed 
to have been, not merely passive observers, but the 
most active fomenters of the discontent, and to 
have instigated the worst outbreaks of the revolt, 
that they might make their services to govern- 
ment more remunerative, or further the pohtical 
purposes of their secret employers. It was well 
for Britain that this season of trial was now upon 
the close, and that a happier era was about to 
dawn. The struggle of the South American pro- 
vinces for independence, which had been going 
onward since 1794, was now assuming a promis- 
ing character, especially in Mexico and New 
Grenada, and in its final success, which was 
thought to be not far distant, British industry 
hoped to find a new sphere for the employment 
of its activity and resources And at home, 
the revival of our commerce and manufactures, 
the restoration of mercantile confidence and 
security, and a propitious harvest, were about to 
lighten that public discontent which clamoured 
for anarchical change under the name of reform, 
and to suppress that rebellion of hunger-bitten 
necessity which, in every state, has always been 
found the most dangerous of all rebellions 

These hopes, however, were but distant, and 
chequered with such misgivings that something 
more immediate was needed to recal the loyalty 
of the people, which the last two years had so 
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greatly unsettled. And that restorative was 
vouchsafed, but in a manner which none could 
have expected or desired. It was the death 
of the Princess Charlotte. Amudst these politi- 
cal commotions, her amiable character had only 
the more endeared her to all parties; and the 
nation universally rejoiced in the prospect that 
she was about to give birth to a future sovereign 
of the Bntish throne, who should ascend 1t when 
her own reign had closed 1n prospenty and peace 
On the night of the 4th of November she gave 
birth to a male child, but it was still-born, and in 
a few hours after she herself expired. In this 
sudden manner the hopes of millions were crushed. 
the desire of their eyes was taken away with a 
stroke, and in every house there was mourning 
In this case, also, the public anguish was deep- 
ened by the report that both deaths were attn- 
butable to medical indecision; and that during 
the long-protracted and dangerous period of la- 
bour, those necessary stimulants which the mere 
village practitioner would have successfully ad- 
munistered to the wife of the humblest cottager, 
were timidly withheld She was buried on the 
18th of November, and on that day there was a 
cessation of business not only in the capital but 
over the whole empire 

The succession in the eldest line of the royal 
family being thus extinct, and no heir presump- 
tive being left of the numerous race, although 
twelve of the fifteen sons and daughters of George 
III were still alive, four new marriages took 
place among them during the ensuing year. The 
first was that of the Princess Elizabeth, now forty- 
eight years old, to the Prince of Hesse-Homburg , 
the second was the marnage of the Duke of 
Cambridge , and the third and fourth, of the 
Dukes of Clarence and Kent, both of whom 
‘were married on the same day. Of all these mar- 
riages, that of the Duke of Kent to the Princess 
Mary Louisa Victoria, sister of the widowed 
Prince Leopold, was the most welcomed, as the 
duke was a favourite with the popular party , 
and if their wishes had selected him as the con- 
tinuator of the Hanovenan succession, we know 
that in this case they were not disappointed. 

As a breathing interval was given by the pre- 
sent tranquillity, and the fair hope afforded of a 
return of our national prosperity, the principal 
efforts of 1818 were to redress the grievances of 
the past and prevent their recurrence. On this 
account, as soon as the speech from the throne 
was read, the opposition in both houses demanded 
an instant repeal of the suspension of the habeas 
corpus act; and accordingly a bill to that effect 
was passed without delay. A bill of indemnity 
was also passed in favour of ministers for the 
steps they had been compelled to adopt during 
the late insurrections ; for they continued to be 
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heavily blamed for their proceedings in the em- 
ployment of spies, and the apprehension and 
punishment of noters. Happily, for the present, 
there were no more plots to detect, nor outbreaks 
to suppress; for the people, having felt the useless- 
ness of resistance, as well as obtained repossession 
of their rights and privileges, along with the 
habers corpus act, were disposed to improve 
their condition by lawful means, rather than in- 
trigue and violence. In cheaper food, in more 
abundant employment, and better wages, they 
had substantial proofs that the true season of 
relief had at last arrived, and that it depended 
upon their own industry to avail themselves of 
its benefits. The following picture of the gene- 
ral state of matters, by Mr. Windham Qui, in 
seconding the address in the commons, although 
somewhat too glowing, was in its mam parti- 
culars substantially correct, and acknowledged 
as such by those who listened . “Last year strong 
men were to be seen 1n distress for want of work , 
now, wages have advanced, industry, which is 
the staple foundation of national wealth, has a 
faar field for ita exertion. The country, 1f I may 
so express myself, feels an increased circulation 
in every artery, in every channel of 1ts commerce 
Last year the fires were extinguished 1n most of 
the iron works, now they are in full activity, 
and the price of iron has msen from £8 or £9 to 
about £l4aton The demand for hnen, the staple 
of the north of Ireland, 1s unprecedented, both as 
to quantaty and price. The funds are now eighty, 
last year they were about sixty-three Money 
1s most abundant, and when lent at mortgage to 
good security, lowering in rate of mterest, and 
to be had at 4% per cent, at the same time that 
sales of land are effected at better prices than 
last year. Gold, too, has re-appeared, and the 
little request in which 1t 1s held, seems to declare, 
that a belief 1n the stability of our financial sys- 
tem is universal. Let me notice the return of 
confidence among all classes and descriptions of 
men—the farmer, the manufacturer, the mer- 
chant, all seem to feel 1ts vivifying mnfluence ” 
But something more than the return of national 
abundance was felt to be necessary for the es- 
tablishment of peace and security. The late 
commotions, and the trials that followed, had 
disclosed a large amount of ignorance, vice, and 
irrehgion among the lower orders, which, at 
every recurrence of public reverse, would be 
certam to produce the same disastrous conse- 
quences. The best safeguard of the state was 
the elevation of these classes through the means 
of education; and the commencement was made 
at the opening of parliament, by recommending 
that the sum of £1,000,000 sterling should be 
raised by exchequer bills for supplying the want 
of churches and chapels of ease, where the increase 
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of the population made thischurch accommodation 
necessary. This was a small sum as compared 
with the want; but it was justly calculated that 
the example of government, m this provision for 
religious instruction to destitute localities, would 
be extensively seconded by private benevolence. 
Another important step in this direction was Mr. 
(afterwards Lord) Brougham’s motion for a com- 
mittee of mquiry respecting the education of the 
poorer classes—the commencement of that great 
educational plan out of which so many public 
schools and literary institutions for the common 
people were afterwards produced. That such 
remedies were needful, was shown by the readi- 
ness of the operatives to continue their combina- 
tions for higher wages, and the disturbances that 
still continued to arise on that account, partacu- 
larly at Burnley and Stockport, which required 
to be suppressed by the military 

The chief political event by which this year 
was signalized, was the full and complete recon- 
ciation of the allied powers with France, by 
withdrawing their army of occupation, This 
occupation was a painful reminiscence of past 
wars and mutual injuries; it was galling to a 
high-spirited people hke the French , and as long 
as it was continued, there was no assurance to 
Europe of international amity or a lasting peace. 
According to the terms of the onmginal treaty, 
this military hold upon France would have con- 
tinued two years longer, had not the present 
stability of the Bourbon throne, and the general 
tranquillity, given assurance that such a precau- 
tion was no longer required. A congress was 
therefore assembled at Arx-la-Chapelle during 
the autumn of the present year, where the Em- 
peror of Russia, the King of Prussia, and the 
Emperor of Austria, with their principal min- 
isters, the Duke of Wellington and the represen- 
tatives of some other powers, agreed that the 
army of occupation might be safely withdrawn, 
and the nation left to its own control. A nego- 
tiation to this effect was accordingly opened by 
the allied sovereigns with Louis XVIII ; the 
pecuniary obhgations of France were discharged ; 
and the army, with its commander the Duke of 
Wellington, was recalled in October, after having 
been m France three years. 

The death of Queen Charlotte was the principal 
event that occurred in England towards the close 
of this year. She died at Kew, on the 17th of 
November, in the seventy-fifth year of her age. 
Although her disposition was not of that ingra- 
tiating character which had made her royal hus- 
band so popular, yet the zeal with which she 
seconded the efforts of George III. to purify the 
English court, and the decorum which her example 
introduced into the social life of the great amd 
the fashionable, will be felt and remembered, long 
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after the recollections of her pride and parsi- 
mony have passed away. 

We now turn to events in India, where the 
British arms, although encountered by occasional 
reverses, had been steadily proceeding in their 
career of conquest. On commencing his adminis- 
tration as governor-general, on the 4th of Octo- 
ber, 1813, the Earl of Moira, afterwards Marquis 
of Hastings, was obliged, almost immediately, 
to concert measures for the defence of our 
eastern empire, the frontiers of which were 
assailed by the Burmese in one quarter, and the 
Nepaulese in another. The first of these were 
kept in check for the present, and obliged to 
retire, but the Nepaulese were not to be so con- 
trolled. In May, 1814, and while negotiations 
were going on, they had treacherously attacked 
and murdered all the police-officers stationed 1n 
Botwul, and 1n the first campaign against them 
during the latter part of the same year, Major- 
general Gillespie lost his hfe in an unsuccessful 
attempt upon the fort of Kulunga, m the Doon 
district. Other reverses had been suffered by 
our troops in this disastrous campaign, by which 
the prestige of British wnvincibility was shaken, 
and the Nepaulese emboldened to bid 1t defiance 
Nor was it difficult to account for these unfortu- 
nate results The frontier of Nepaul, which was 
about 600 miles in length, and rugged and hilly; 
abounded in defenmble positions; the people 
were brave and hardy, and the Ghorkas, the 
principal part of the population, whose chief 
trade was war and conquest, and who were so em- 
boldened with success that they believed them- 
selves mvincible, had 12,000 soldiers, dressed, 
armed, and disciplined in imitation of the Com- 
pany’s sepoys. When the campaign was planned, 
our Indian government was lamentably ignorant 
of the country, and when our troops advanced 
upon it, they found the passes of hulls, forests, 
and jungles, of which they had never heard, occu- 
pied by those hardy mountaineers, whose resist- 
ance was conducted with courage and no small 
portion of military skill From all these cir- 
cumstances, the Nepaulese war was considered 
to be the most arduous which the British had 
as yet waged in India, and, encouraged by his 
successes, the Ghorka commander had torn in 
pieces the letter of the British general, summon- 
ing him to surrender But their pride and their 
confidence were tamed by a series of successes 
with which the operations of Sir David Auchter- 
lony were attended ; and the Ghorka Viceroy of 
Nepaul, yielding to necessity, agreed, in April, 
1815, to an armistice, by which a large portion of 
theirterritory was surrendered to British military 

occupation, But when the terms of a treaty of 
peace were proposed, the viceroy protracted the 
negotiation to the close of the year, and finally 
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refused his signature. The war was therefore 
renewed, and on this occasion with every circum- 
stance in favour of the British. They already 
occupied the whole of the low country to the 
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banks of the Sutle), they were now acquainted 
with the mountain passes and the nature of this 
new kind of warfare , and they were confident in 
the eourage and sk1ll of their leader, Auchterlony, 
by whom their campaign had hitherto been 
successfully conducted He advanced in three 
columns towards the range of hills which forns 
the natural boundary of Nepaul, and when its 
few assailable passes were reached, which the 
Ghorkas had fortified, and were prepared to hold 
out to the uttermost, he penetrated through one 
of these passes which had been neglected, and 
totally routed them near Muckwanpoor, where 
they collected their whole army, 1n the hope of 
driving him back In this battle, the Nepaulese 
troops not only behaved with great courage and 
spirit, but displayed an amount of military skill 
that seems to have astonished their conquerors. 
Their guns were fitted with tangent scales, an 
improvement that had been but lately introduced 
into our own artillery m India; and during the 
action they threw shrapnell-shells, which the 
French themselves were as yet unable to use. 
Muckwanpoor would soon have fallen, which 
would have opened up the way for an advance 
of the British upon the capital , but convinced of 
the hopelessness of further resistance, the Rajah 
of Nepaul submitted to the terms of peace. These 
were nothing more than had been demanded 
during the previous year, and which were now 
signed on the 2d of March, 1816. The rajah 
bound himself never to disturb the Company’s 
frontiers, or the territories of any of its allies; 
never to advance any claim to the territories 
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which had formerly been disputed, or which were 
now ceded to the Company; never to retain in 
his service any British subject, or the subject of 
any European or American state, without the 
consent of the British government. A still more 
unpalatable condition, as being a badge of defeat 
and subjection, and threat of final subjugation, 
was yielded to by the proud Nepaulese. it was 
to allow the permanent residence of an English 
minister at their court, and to send accredited 
ministers of their own to reside at Calcutta. They 
also gave up the Turaee, a mch and spacious tract 
of territory lying between the Himalayan range 
of mountains and the Company’s dominions, the 
possession of which by the British would suppress 
the incursions of the Ghorka chieftains, and con- 
fine them within the range of their own moun- 
tains. These articles, although so humbling, were 
executed by the Nepaulese with a fidelity seldom 
found among the nations of Hindoostan. 

The disasters of the first campaign in Nepaul 
encouraged the Pindarees to become assailants 
of the Company’s territories These men were 
not a distinctive race, but hordes of freebooters, 
collected from every country and creed, who 
were associated for the common purpose of de- 
vastation and plunder As India was a soul 
fitted for the rapid growth of such evils, these 
Pindarees, who since 1805 had been growing in 
humbers, discipline, and audacity, could now 
muster in thousands, and make war, not upon 
petty villages, but cities and provinces, wherever 
booty was most plentiful They were a hght 
cavalry that could neither be avoided nor over- 
taken ; the extent of their devastations was only 
matched by their cruelty, and the tortures they 
used on their victims, to wring from them their 
concealed gold and treasures; and as they had 
neither home nor country of their own, they 
were ready to settle upon the territories of those 
sovereigns who were willing to avail themselves 
of their services, Their chief settlement for the 
present was in the neighbourhood of Scindia 
and Holkar, from whose irregular bands they 
were largely recruited, so that in 1814 they 
could bring more than 40,000 horse into the field, 
all ready, hike the Swiss, to sell themselves to the 
highest bidder, and, like the Scottish Borderers 
of old, to plunder friend and enemy alike. Their 
central situation at an equal distance from the 
three presidencies, facilitated their annual plun- 
dering expeditions against the British, whose 
hne of posts along the frontiers they could easily 
penetrate; and with every year of late, these 
irruptions had been increasing in boldness and 
the wide extent of their devastations. At length, 
encouraged by the British reverses in the first 
Nepaulese campaign, a body of 8000 Pindarees 
crossed the Nerbudda, in spite of the cavalry 
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and infantry that watched them, and would 
have crossed the Kishna into the Madras preai- 
dency but for the swollen state of the river; but 
they swept along its rich and populous banks, 
leaving a highway behind them of massacre and 
havoc, retreating afterwards with perfect im- 
punity. Another similar expedition was made 
soon after, in which, after crossing the Nerbudda, 
in one day they marched thirty-eight miles, and 
plundered ninety-two villages, while the next 
day they accomplished a march of equal length, 
and plundered fifty-four villages. Durimg the 
twelve days of their stay in the Company’s 
territories, they had also put 182 persons to 
a cruel death, mangled 505, and put 3603 persons 
to different kinds of torture. To repress these 
incursions and protect their territories, the Com- 
pany, in 1816, established a hne of defensive posi- 
tions along the course of the Nerbudda, from 
Soonee to Sermagur, nearly 150 miles in length. 
This line, almost as soon as it had been com- 
pleted, the Pindarees were daring and cunning 
enough to penetrate in three different bands, but 
without their former success; for they were over- 
taken, encountered, and so utterly broken and 
dispersed, that few of them recrossed the Ner- 
budda 

But something more decisive was needed 
against such enemies than a merely defensive 
warfare, and it was resolved, not only to crush 
the Pindarees, but to chastise all who had aided 
and abetted them. As this was a very compre- 
hensive purpose, the plan was laid, and the pre- 
parations made upon an adequate scale. The 
territories in which the Pindarees abode were 
to be encompassed by a widely-extended cordon 
of the Company’s troops, which were gradually 
to converge towards a common centre, surround- 
ing and inclosing the marauders at every point 
No sooner, however, had the different military 
divisions been put in motion for this purpose, 
than the plan was interrupted by the revolt of 
certain Indian powers, who, during this distant 
occupation of the British armies, hoped that the 
opportunity had arrived for re-establishing their 
own independence. The first of these was Bajee 
Rao, Peishwa of Poonah, who had repeatedly 
struggled in vain to free himself from the Com- 
pany’s control, and who was now encouraged to 
a decisive attempt on account of only one British 
brigade being left at Poonah. But Brigadier- 
general Smith, on hearing of Bajee Rao’s rebel 
lion, suspended his march against the Pindarees 
and flew to the rescue of this solitary brigade, 
when it was surrounded, and on the point of 
being overpowered. This prompt arrival de- 
cided the fate of the peishwa; he was attacked, 
defeated, and deposed, and his territories were 
placed under British rule. A similar course 
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was adopted and a like fall experienced by Apa 
Sahib, Rajah of Nagpoor, who, in addition to his 
own troops, had a body of between 3000 and 
4000 Arabs, men greatly superior to the Hindoo 
soldiers both in discipline and valour. But al- 
though the rajah’s army was at least 20,000 
strong, it was completely defeated on the 27th of 
November, 1817, near Nagpoor, by a British force 
of not more than 1400 men, and the rajah surren- 
dered himself and his dominions to the victors. 

These impediments being removed, the war 
against the Pindarees was resumed, and in 
every case with success, although the Mahrattas, 
alarmed at the growth of the British power, were 
now making common cause with these formidable 
marauders. This sympathy brought us once 
more into hostile contact with the two powerful 
Mahratta chiefs, Scindia and Holkar, and while 
the former escaped the pumshment designed for 
him by temporizing and professing neutrality, 
the latter assembled his troops, and entered the 
field against the British. This event compelled 
Sir John Malcolm and Sir Thomas Hislop to 
unite their divisions, and turn aside from the 
Pindaree warfare; and after several skirmishes 
with the Mahrattas, they found, on approaching 
Mehudpoor, that Holkar’s army was drawn up 
to receive them on the opposite bank of the 
Soopra. The British forced the passage of the 
river, and in the battle that followed, Holkar 
was so completely defeated that his power and 
hopes were broken, and he humbly sued for 
peace, which was granted to him in January, 
1818 The terms deprived him of all further 
power to do muschief, by compelling him to be- 
come the dependant and ally of the British, to 
whom he was obliged, when demanded, to furnish 
an auxiliary force of 3000 cavalry, and without 
whose permission he could engage in no nego- 
tiations with any foreign power. Besides these 
conditions, he was obliged to cede a considerable 
portion of his territories to the conquerors. 
Thus, finally, was a combination of the native 
powers of India crushed, which, had 1t been 
formed more promptly, or executed in better 
concert, would have shaken the stability of our 
eastern dominion to its centre. In so very brief 
an outhne, in which mere results only can be 
stated, no idea can be conveyed of the difficulties 
encountered by the British armies, and the ex- 
tent of conquest by which their victories were 
rewarded. “Thirty hill-fortresses, each of which 
might have defied the whole Anglo-Indian army, 
fell in the course of a few weeks; and this vast 
Mahratta empire, which had over-shadowed the 
East, and before which the star of the Mogul 
had become pale, was annihilated.”' 


1 Jowrnals of the Sieges of the Madras Army, by Edward Lake, 
Laeutenant of Madras Engineers. 
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The fate of the Pindarees, after their power- 
ful allies had been suppressed, was delayed no 
longer. Robbers by profession, and the scourges 
of every country in turn—men whom no mercy 
could restrain or treaties and oblgations bind, 
it was felt that in their case the humane usages 
of war must be dispensed with; and they were 
hunted down as criminals whose lives had 
already incurred the death-sentence, and whose 
extirpation both justice and necessity demanded. 
Accordingly, the widely-extended net which the 
British had thrown out, was drawn and closed 
together, and the scattered bands that sought in 
vain to escape were put to death m thousands, 
So complete was their destruction, that Sir John 
Malcolm, in his Memowr of Central India, thus 
writes of them :—“There now remains not a spot 
in India that a Pindaree can call his home. 
They have been hunted like wild beasts; num- 
bers have been killed; all ruined. Those who 
espoused their cause have fallen. . . A minute 
investigation only can discover these once for- 
midable disturbers, concealed as they now are 
among the lowest classes, where they are making 
some amends for past atrocities by the benefit 
which 18 dernved from their labour 1n restoring 
trade and cultivation. These freebooters had 
none of the prejudices of caste, for they belonged 
to alltribes They never had either the pride of 
soldiers, of family, or of country, so that they 
were bound by none of those ties which among 
many of the communities in India assume an 
almost indestructible character. Other plun- 
derers may arise from distempered times ; but as 
a body the Pindarees are so effectually destroyed, 
that their name is already almost forgotten, 
though not five years are passed since 1t spread 
terror and dismay over all India.” 

During this Mahratta and Pindaree war events 
had taken place in Ceylon, by which that umpor- 
tant island was established under the British 
dominion. It may be said to form the great 
threshold of our Indian empire, from its geogra- 
phical position, being situated at the southern ex- 
tremity of Hindoostan, from which 1t 1s separated 
by the Gulf of Manaar and Palk’s Strait. On its 
transfer from Holland to the British, the latter 
found it held by a singular tenure ; for while the 
ring of sea-coast was under European possession, 
the central portions were under the dominion of 
the native King of Kandy. Between this native 
independent sovereign and the new British rulers 
of the coast there could not fail to be misunder- 
standings and grounds of quarrel, 80 that since 
1803 wars had occurred between them, in which 
the British were the principal sufferers. But 
the Kandian sultan had used his advantages 
with such cruelty, and had made his rule 80 
oppressive to his own subjects, that even the 
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Singhalese themselves applied to the strangers 
for aid, which the latter, on account of their own 


grievances, were not slow to grant. The inde- 
pendent territory was invaded, and on the en- 
trance of a British detachment into the capital, 
on the lith of February, 1815, the town was 
found deserted of ita inhabitants, while the king 
himself had fied both from the invaders and his 
own people. A few days after, the Singhalese 
apprehended and brought him to trial, and after 
deposing him for his numerous acts of cruelty, 
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oppression, and misrule, they u trane- 
ferred their allegiance to the British government, 
Thus eamly, and without a drop of blood being 
shed, the whole island of Ceylon, the ancient 
Serendib of Arabian romance, became a portion 
of our Anglo-Indian empire A rebellion of the 
natives which followed in 1817, was easily sup- 
pressed towards the close of the following year, 
and since that period, Ceylon has gradually been 
becoming one of the most valuable of our eastern 
possessions. 
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eee IE beginning of the year 1819 was 
{4 3e| Signalized by the opening of the 
mae new parliament, which assembled 
7y,| OD the 14th of January, and Mr. 
@| Manners Sutton was re-elected 
, i speaker without competition The 
oval scoot congratulated parliament, and with 
justice, on the evacuation of France by the army 
of occupation, on the brilliant achievements of our 
armies in the East Indies during their late cam- 
paigns, and on the reductions that had been made 
in the expenditure for the army and navy Men- 
tion was also made of the commercial treaty al- 
ready existing between Britain and the United 
States of America, which was extended to a fur- 
ther term of eight years. But when the same con- 
gratulations alluded to the favourable state of 
the revenue, and the improved appearance of 
trade, commerce, and manufactures, it was felt 
that these were fallacious, or at the least prema- 
ture It was known that the most serious dis- 
turbances continued to ferment in the heart of 
the manufacturing districts, while the public in- 
come still fell short of the expenditure to the 
amount of £14,000,000 
In this state of feeling, the first question to 
try the temper of the new parliament, was the 
appointment of a ian of his majesty’s 
person, in consequence of the demise of the queen. 
¥or this office the Duke of York was proposed 
by Lord Liverpool, and the duke’s right to hold 
it was universally admitted. But when it was 






further proposed that the annual sum of £10,000, 
which the queen had enjoyed for the charge of 
the king’s person, should be continued to her 
successor in the office, a violent opposition fol- 
lowed, and the measure was carried only by a 
small majority. Retrenchment was the order of 
the day, and at such a tame it was no mere party 
or political outcry, but an urgent necessity. 
Connected with these provisions for the poor old 
king, who was unable either to understand or 
enjoy them, was the maintenance of the royal 
establishment at Windsor. For this £100,000 
had formerly been allowed, which ministers of- 
fered to reduce to £50,000, but although such 
an establishment was represented as an absolute 
mockery in behalf of one who did not need a 
tenth part of it, the proposal of the ministers 
passed by a large majority. 

A very important subject of this session was 
the revision of our criminal code. The sanguin- 
ary character of English law had long been a 
wonder and reproach among foreigners, as well 
as a matter of regret among the reflective of 
our own country, and it was felt that the time 
had come when the frequency of capital punish- 
ments might very safely be diminished. Re- 
peatedly the subject had been brought before 
parliament by that upright and talented lawyer, 
Sir Samuel Romilly ; but in consequence of his 
death in the preceding year, it was now adopted 
and advocated with equal ability by Sir James 
Mackintosh. The time also was favourable, on 
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account of a petition from the corporation of Lon- 
don, complaining of the increase of crime, and 
pointing out the advantage that might accrue 
from the commutation of capital punishments for 
others of less severity. This momentous inquiry 
it was resolved to consign to a committee em- 
ployed upon the examination of prison discipline, 
when, on the following day, Sir James Mackin- 
tosh proposed that the examination of our penal 
code should have a distinct committee of its own. 
After showing the subterfuges which the seve- 
rity of our laws occasioned, and the difficulty of 
obtaining a conviction, in consequence of which 
the worst culprits escaped and the statutes be- 
came a dead letter, he explained his views of 
those circumstances under which alone capital 
punishment should be administered, whereby 
not less than 150 offences needed to be expunged 
from the catalogue. His motion was carned, 
and before the end of the session a committee of 
inquiry was formed, of which he was appointed 
chairman. 

Another very momentous affair of this ses- 
sion was the consideration of the national cur- 
rency. The commencement of the war in 1793, 
and the return of peace in 1815, had equally 
produced an abrupt diversion of capital, which 
was keenly felt by the productive classes, and 
finally by the whole community. To this was 
added the want of money accommodations during 
the period of agricultural distress, in consequence 
of the Bank of England, at the return of peace, 
having been obliged to reduce its paper circula- 
tion, from the apprehension of soon being called 
upon to pay in gold. Country bankers were in 
like manner compelled to limit their issues, until 
the question of the resumption of cash payments 
by the Bank of England should be settled. It 
‘was no wonder that a subject of such vital im- 
portance to every individual should have given 
mse to about fifty debates and conversations 1n 
both Houses of Parhament. The principal partsaof 
the government plan, which was finally adopted, 
were the following — That 1t was expedient that 
the restrictions on payments 1n cash by the bank 
should be continued beyond the 5th of July, 
1819, the term fixed by law; that a definite 
period should be fixed for the termmmation of 
the restriction, and that in the meantime certain 
preparatory measures should be taken ; that pro- 
vision should be made for the gradual repay- 
ment to the bank of £10,000,000 of 1ts advances 
for the public service; that from the Ist of 
February, 1820, the bank should be obliged to 
give in exchange for its notes gold, assayed and 
atamped, in quantities of not less than sixty 
eunces, at the rate of 81s. per ounce; that from 
the 1st of October, 1820, it should be obliged to 
pay gold for its notes in the same manner, at the 
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rate of 79s. 6d. per ounce; that after the 1st of 
May, 1821, the rate should be 77s. 10}d. per 
ounce; that from the lst of May, 1893, the 
bank should pay its notes on demand, in the 
legal coin of the realm; and that the laws pro- 
hibiting the melting and exportation of the coin 
should be repealed. 

The session was closed by the regent in person, 
on the 13th of July. In the close of his speech 
he adverted to the seditious spirit still at work 
in the manufacturing districts; and notwith- 
standing the self-gratulations of ministers at the 
opening of parliament, the existence of such a 
spirit was too notorious to be denied. The ex- 
travagant hopes which the many had founded 
upon the return of peace had been disappomted; 
for its benefits, instead of being instant and im- 
mediate, were of slow growth, while low wages 
and high-priced provisions were still the order 
of the day Under such circumstances, 1t was 
easy for restless demagogues to persuade the ig- 
norant multitudes that their continued depres- 
sion arose from a corrupt court, a venal ministry, 
and unjust taxes; and that the blessings of peace 
and the frurts of their own industry could not 
be realized until these obstacles were removed. 
These sentiments were trumpeted in speeches at 
popular reform meetings, and dissemimated in 
pamphlets and broad-sheets, until they became 
unalterable truths in the eyes of those who cared 
for no other kind of imstruction At this time, 
also, several changes had occurred among them 
which foreboded an increase of danger to the 
government They had assumed the title of 
radical reformers, indicating the root-and-branch 
work which they meant to follow out, instead of 
stopping at half-measures, and their avowed 
purpose to make the members of parliament the 
true representatives of the people, or, 1n other 
words, the puppets and mouth-pieces of their 
own party, they had imtroduced female reform 
societies, for the purpose of co-operating with 
the men, and instilling mto the minds of ther 
children “a deep-rooted hatred of our tyrannical 
rulers ;” and finally, under the pretext of taking 
healthful open-air exercise after the close me- 
chanical labours of the day, they met mn bands 
at evening, and even at midnight, in the suburbs 
of the great towns, where their chief recreations 
consisted of mulitary dmill, of marching and 
counter-marching No arms, mdeed, were as 
yet brought to such meetings, but these appa- 
rently harmless parades would soon teach them 
not only where to find, but how to use them 
In hke manner, a cap of liberty became their 
favourite standard, and the French revolution 
their favourite theme of declamation. 

While the minds of the working-class reformers 
of Great Britain were in this irritated state, the 
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proceedings of the allied sovereigns upon the 
Continent at this period exasperated them into 


double fury. Confident in their safety and 
power, now that their dreaded enemy was put 
down, and forgetful of the liberal promises they 
had made to their subjects while he was in the 
ascendant, these royalties were endeavouring to 
establish their rule more firmly than ever, by 
making it more despotic. This was distinctly 
evinced at the congress of Carlsbad, where the 
hberty of the press and liberal opinions in gene- 
ral were denounced, and menaced with severe 
penalties. In this way the Holy Alliance were 
redeeming their pledge, and governing upon the 
principles of Christian justice and humanity! 
The radicals took the alarm. They had persisted 
in believing that the regent was secretly a mem- 
ber of the alliance, that Lords Castlereagh and 
Sidmouth were the purchased adherents of these 
foreign despots ; and that under such agencies the 
same restrictions which had been rmposed upon 
the liberties of the Continent would be speedily 
introduced into Britam. This was a new theme 
for the popular advocates of reform, and a justifi- 
cation of bolder measures than had hitherto been 
contemplated , and not only annual parliaments, 
universal suffrage, and vote by ballot became 
their prevalent demand, but the propriety also 
of the use of physical force in obtaming these 
important concessions was boldly asserted It 
was even queried in their more private meetings, 
whether the people had not a right to destroy 
the Bank of England, and to equalize all classes 
by an agrarian division of the landed property 
of the country. In such a state of things the 
government could not look tranquilly on, or its 
adherents be without alarm ; and the commence- 
ment of open strife and bloodshed was nothing 
more than a question of time and place, which 
circumstances were sure to settle. This was 
done at Manchester on the 16th of August, 1819. 
The reformers of that city having convened a 
great public meeting on the 9th, with the object 
of proceeding, in their own way, to the choice 
and election of a parliamentary representative, 
were apprised by the magistrates that the object 
was illegal, and that such meeting was illegal ; 
upon which the design was modified, and a meet- 
ing convened for the 16th, to petition for a sweep- 
ing reform in parliament. 

A little before noon on the 16th, the first body 
of reformers began to arrive on the scene of 
action, which was a piece of ground called St. 
Peter’s Field. These persons bore two banners 
surmounted with caps of liberty, and bearing the 
inscriptions—“ No Corn Laws,” “Annual Parlia- 
ments,” “Universal Suffrage,” “Vote by Ballot.” 
The flags, after being paraded round the field, 
were planted on a waggon, on which the orators ! 
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of the day had taken their stand ; but other flags 
appeared and remained stationary m different 
parts of the crowd. Numerous large bodies of 
radicals continued to arrive from the towns in 
the neighbourhood of Manchester till about one 
o'clock, all preceded by flags, and many of them 
came up im regular marching order, five deep, 
as if they had been well drilled and trained. 
Two clubs of female reformers advanced, one of 
them numbering more than 150 members, and 
bearing a white silk banner. There was a body 
of reformers who timed their steps to the sound 
of a bugle, with much of a disciplined air; there 
was another that had assumed the motto of the 
illustrious Wallace, “God armeth the Patriot.” 
The multitude nowamounted toa number roundly 
computed at 80,000, and the arrival of the hero 
of the day was impatiently looked for by the ra- 
dicals. Nothing less than a fearful riot, with 
murder and plunder, was expected by the mer- 
chants, mill-owners, and the prosperous classes 
generally At last orator Hunt made his appear- 
ance, and, after a rapturous greeting, was invited 
to preside. Mounting a scaffolding, he began 
to harangue his admirers. A band of special 
constables, who had taken up a position on the 
field without resistance, now disposed themselves 
so as to form a line of communication from a 
house where the magistrates were sitting to the 
stage or platform erected for Mr. Hunt. The 
orator had not proceeded far when the appear- 
ance of the yeomanry cavalry advancing at a 
brisk trot excited a panic in the outskirts of the 
meeting The civic force entered the inclosure, 
and after pausing for a minute to recover their 
disordered ranks, they drew their sworde and 
brandished them in the air. The multitude, by 
the direction of their leaders, gave three cheers, 
to show that they were undaunted by this mtru- 
sion, and the orator had just resumed his speech 
to assure the people that this was only a trick to 
disturb the meeting, and exhorted them to stand 
firm, when the yeomanry dashed into the crowd, 
making for the platform. That immense mob 
offered no resistance; they fell back on all sides, 
overturning one another The commanding of- 
ficer approached orator Hunt, and brandishing 
his sword, told him that he was his prisoner. 
Mr. Hunt, after enjoming the people to tranquil- 
lity, said that he would readily surrender to any 
civil officer on his showing his warrant. Mr. 
Nodin, the principal police-officer, then stepped 
forward, and, producing his warrant, quietly re- 
ceived Hunt into custody. <A few other persons, 
against whom warrants had been issued, were 
likewise apprehended; others who stood in the 
same predicament escaped in the crowd. Some 
of the yeomanry then cried out, “ Have at their 
flags!” and upon this the troop began to strike 
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down the banners, raised in various parts of the 
fields, cutting to right and left to get at them. 
The people scampered off in all directions, and 
the yeomanry spurred after them, losing all com- 
mand of temper. There was then a dreadful 
scene of confusion; numbers were trampled un- 
der the feet of men and horses, many women as 
well as men were cut down by sabres; several 
were slain on the spot, and among these were a 
peace-officer and a female—for the undisciphned 
heroes scarcely knew what they were doing, and 
slew where they wished tosave The whole num- 
ber of persons more or less injured was set down 
at between 300 and 400, but it should appear 
that this number 1s exaggerated by the suffering 
party, and that nine-tenths of the injuries re- 
ceived were of a very trifling nature. In their 
retreat the reformers threw stones and brick-bats 
atthe yeomanry It is said that some stones were 
thrown 1n the same direction before the yeomen 
charged the people, and that the not act was read 
by the magistrates before a sword was used , but 
some doubt rests upon one, 1f not upon both of 
these assertions The yeomanry was chiefly com- 
posed of a set of hot-headed young men belonging 
to rich familes, who entertained a too great con- 
tempt and dishke of spinners, and weavers, and 
dyers, machine-makers, and other artisans, who 
made up the reform assemblage The not act 
was read, but 1t seems to have been read when 
nobody could hear 1t In less than ten minutes 
from the first charge of the yeomanry, the ground 
was entirely cleared of 1ts former occupants, and 
was filled by vanous bodies of military, both 
horse and foot. Mr Orator Hunt, with the 
broken staves of two of his banners carned in 
mock procession before him, was hurried before 
the magistrates, who sent him to prison on a 
charge of high treason. He was soon locked up 
in a solitary cell, and the other prisoners were 
confined with the same precaution Before night 
the town of Manchester was brought into a tole- 
rably quiet state, military patrols being stationed 
at the end of almost every street 
As soon as the news of this riot and 1ts sup- 
pression reached London, a cabinet council was 
held, and acting on the partial statements of the 
despatch, the thanks of government were re- 
turned to the magistrates, and to all the military 
engaged, for their prompt and efficient conduct 
in the affair. This was a signal for the opponents 
of government and friends of reform in London 
and at a numerous meeting held in the Palace- 
yard, Westminster, on the 2d of September, at 
which Sir Francis Burdett and Mr John Cam 
Hobhousee, his colleague in the representation of 
Westminster, were the principal speakers, the 
affair of Peter’s Field was denounced as & massacre, 
and a foul attempt to destroy the liberties of 
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Englishmen; and an address founded on these 
resolutions was sent to the prince-regent. The 
opposite party were provoked by the occasion 
to call meetings of their own, in which counter- 
addresses were drawn up, justifyimg the suppres- 
sion of the Manchester meeting, and offering to 
raise yeomanry corps for the support of govern- 
ment, and the maintenance of public order. 
Under such auspices the prisoners were brought 
to trial, but the capital charge of treason against 
them was abandoned, and imprisonment, from 
one to two years and a half, was the utmost 
punishment inflicted upon five of the chief leaders 
of the meeting. Still the alarm had been too 
great, and the supporters of government were 
too numerous to allow the present state of affairs 
to go on unchecked, and to obtain the restoration 
of order and secure the inviolability of their own 
property, they were but too ready to place an 
undue power in the hands of the ministry. The 
well-known “Six Acts” were introduced, and 
were carried by large majorities through both 
houses. In the lords they were proposed by 
Viscount Sidmouth; in the commons by Lord 
Castlereagh They conmsted of the following 
bills —1 To take away the mght of traversing 
in cases of misdemeanour. 2 To punish any 
person found guilty on a second conviction of 
hbel, by fine, imprisonment, and banishment for 
hfe 3 For preventing seditious meetings, re- 
quiring the names of seven householders to the 
requisition which, mm future, convened any meet- 
ing for the discussion of subjects connected with 
church or state 4 Toprohibit military training, 
except under the authority of a magistrate or 
lord-heutenant. 5. To subject cheap periodical 
pamphlets on political subjects to a duty similar 
to that on newspapers. 6 To give magistrates 
the power of entering houses by night or by day, 
for the purpose of seizing arms believed to be 
collected for unlawful purposes The only one 
of these bills which passed without opposition 
was that for the prevention of secret military 
training The entering of houses by night, and 
the restrictions on the press, were strongly ob- 
jected to These acts were to continue in force 
for the term of five years. 

The year 1820 commenced with gloomy aus- 
pices in the political horizon. On the 2let of 
January, the humane, benevolent, and popular 
Duke of Kent died, leaving behind him an infant 
daughter, Alexandrina Victoria, who now s0 
happily occupies the British throne. Only eight 
days after the duke’s death, the great bell of St. 
Paul’s again sent forth its deep knell, to announce 
a demise of still higher importance, for his father, 
the king of the realm, had departed. 

George III died in Windsor Castle on the night 
of Saturday, the 29th of January, 1820, in the 82d 
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year of his age, and (counting the ten years of 
the regency) in the 60th year of his reign. For 
some years before his death he had been totally 
blind ; and it does not appear that any tem- 
porary return of reason allowed him to compre- 
hend and rejoice at the issue of the momentous 
struggle in which he left his country engaged in 
1810, when his malady drove him into retarement. 
We only know that when others desponded his 
hopes were high, and that, so long as he had 
reason, he never despaired of the final triumph 
of England. No man within his realms had a 
more thoroughly English heart, or a more ardent 
desire to promote the welfare of the people and 
the interests and honour of the country. Un- 
popular in his youth and earliest government, he 
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became endeared to the people in the midst af 
the misfortunes of the first American war; amd 
perhaps no sovereign had ever been more popu- 
lar than he was during the last twenty-five 
years of his reign. The time is not yet come for 
drawing up an impartial, dispassionate, and com- 
plete character ; but 1( may be well remarked 
now, that nearly every circumstance concerning 
him which has been brought to light of late years, 
and nearly every conversation which has been re- 
ported, or letter written by him which has been 
published, have tended to clear away the pre- 
judices of former times, and to raise our estimate, 
not merely of the goodness of his heart and in- 
tentions, but also of the powers of his intellect, 
and of his capacity for public business. 
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ever could be expected from his sovereignty, sur- 
rounded as he was by politacal and domestic 
troubles, which his new position could only 
tend to aggravate. He had also passed the bright 
meridian of life, and at the period of his acces- 
gion was laid upon a bed of sickness, from which 
it was at one time feared he would never rise. 
Even his assumption of the royal title was ac- 
companied with a great embarrassment. George 
IV. was king, but who was queen of Great Bri- 
tain? In the alteration of the form of prayer in 


the church service, the name of her who was 
legally queen-consort had been omitted; and as 
Princess of Wales her allowance from the civil 
list had ceased with the death of George III. It 
‘was now asked in parliament whether she, their 
queen, was to be supported according to her high 
station, or left to wander in beggary through 
foreign lands. It was a perplexing question both 
for her friends and enemies, as the former saw 
no need for the claim of a title which they con- 
sidered as hers by law already, while the latter 
were unwilling to concede it. A vote, therefore, 
of a royal yearly allowance was passed in her 
favour without a division, but also without speci- 
fying her royal right and title to such allowance. 
On the close of parliament, by commission, on 
the 28th of February, the lord-chancellor, in his 
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on the occasion, turned the public attention 
into a new channel, by announcing that a fearful 
conspiracy had been just detected, sufficient to 
justify the late passing of the obnoxious “Six 
Acts,” and to open the eyes of the most sceptical 
to the dangers in which the country was involved. 
The danger alluded to was the Cato Street con- 
spiracy. Its chief leader was Arthur Thistle- 
‘wood, once a 8ubaltern officer in the West Indies, 
then a resident in France during the hottest of 
the revolution, and finally an associate of the 
Watsons in the Spafields riot, for which he was 
tried but acquitted ; and on bis acquittal, he had 
sent a challenge to Lord 
Sidmouth, for which of- 
fence he was visited 
with fine and 1mprison- 
ment, On obtaiming his 
liberty, he contemplated 
the mad design of assas- 
sinating the ministers, 
seizing the Bank, the 
Mansion House, and the 
‘Tower, and establishing 
a@ provisional govern- 
ment; while his only : 
instruments for the ac- | 
complishment of such §& 
a vast design, were a_ |, 
handful of needy, igno- 
rant, desperate men of 
the lower orders, who 
were more likely to at- 
tempt a burglary than 
effect the overthrow of 
a government. But one 
of ther number, Ed- 
wards, was 1p the pay of the home office, and 
through his information every step of the con- 
spiracy, until 1t had ripened into action, was fully 
known to the ministry. After various meetings 
and many delays, the conspirators learned from 
Edwards that there was to be a ministerial dinner 
at Lord Harrowby’s house, m Grosvenor Square, 
on Wednesday, the 23d of February, upon which 
Thistlewood exclaimed, “ As there has not been 
a dinner so long, there will, no doubt, be four- 
teen or sixteen there, and 1t will be a rare haul 
to murder them all together.” The plan which 
he settled was, that on the morrow, which was 
the day of the dinner, one of their number should 
go to the house, with a note addressed to Lord 
Harrowby; that on the door bemg opened, the 
rest should rush in, and dividing themselves into 
two parties, one was to be employed in securing 
and binding the servants, while the other should 
enter the dining-room and effect the massacre, 
being also furnished with bags,in which they were 


to bring away the heads of Lords Castlereagh and | 
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Sidmouth, in token of their success. While the 
murderers were thus employed, other detach- 
ments were to fire the cavalry barracks, by throw- 
ing fire-balls into the straw sheds, and then at- 
tack the Bank and Tower, which they would 
take with the aid of the mob, who were expected 
to rise m their favour. Dumng the whole of 
Wednesday Lord Harrowby’s house was watched, 
to ascertain that no soldiers or police were ad- 
mitted, and preparations for a banquet were ap- 
parently carried on there till eight o'clock, while a 
strong detachment of the Coldstream guards and 
Bow Street constables were gathering upon the 
rendezvous of the con- 
spirators, to surprise 
and apprehend them. 
The place was a wretch- 
ed stable-loft, the ascent 
to which was by a lad- 
der, n an obscure street 
called Cato Street, near 
the Edgeware Road ; 
and while Thistlewood 
and his gang were pre- 


yy J paring for action by the 
a i »| glimmering hght of one 

a q or two small candles, 

x the soldiers and consta- 


bles rushed into the 
room. Instantly the 
lights were extinguish- 
ed, a scuffle ensued, 
shots were fired and 
wounds inflicted; and 
in the confusion nine of 
the party were secured, 
while Thistlewood and 
the reat escaped, but several of them, with thei. 
leader, were captured within three days after. 
In the trials which followed, Thistlewood, along 
with his principal accomplices, Ings a butcher, 
Davison a creole, and Brant and Tidd, shoe- 
makers, were convicted and sentenced to death, 
with the horrible accompaniment of decapitation, 
but to the last they gloried in their fate as mar- 
tyrs to the cause of liberty, and declared that one 
of their chef purposes was to avenge the “ Man- 
chester massacre,” a declaration that secured for 
them an amount of popular sympathy which the 
atrocious nature of their plot would have ex- 
tinguished. 

Although such a foul, unnational conspiracy 
stood alone, and could find no imitators, the dis- 
content in which it originated was still prevalent 
in the manufacturing districts, and overt acts of 
rebellion were not unfrequent. Such was the case 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, where there 
were midnight trainings of the disaffected, with 
the collecting of firearms and manufacturing of 
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pikes, which had continued during the winter, as 
a preparation for a general rising ; but when the 
time came, not more than 200 or 300 assem- 
bled at Huddersfield, and on the advance of 
a body of cavalry they fied, leaving their pikes 
and green flag behind them. In Scotland the 
cause of radicalism was equally rampant ; and in 
Glasgow the walls were placarded with procla- 
mations, supposed to proceed from a committee 
for the formation of a provisional government, 
requiring the manufacturers to suspend their 
employments till further orders from the com- 
mittee —an imperious command, but readily 
obeyed by the weavers and colhers of Glasgow 
and Paisley, so that the streets were filled with 
thousands of loitering artisans, wondering at 
the mysterious mandate, and talking of a com- 
ing revolution. Happily, no worse outbreak re- 
sulted from this alarming state of matters in 
the north, than a paltry skirmish at Bonnymuir, 
where a party of armed radicals gave battle to 
a troop of cavalry and yeomanry, but were dis- 
persed, after several of their number had been 
wounded, and nineteen taken prisoners. In all 
these cases, however, although there was a close 
imitation of the combinations, purposes, and 
manifestoes which had characterized the re- 
volutionary proceedings of the French, there 
was an absence of that violent and sanguinary 
spirit with which they had been accompanied, 
and which had formed the source both of their 
crimes and success. The British reformers were 
new to revolutions, and were inapt imitators of 
their more oppressed and less scrupulous and 
reflective types upon the Continent In every 
case, also, government kept a watchful eye upon 
the disaffected; and both through informers and 
professional spies, whom 1t appears the ministry 
did not scruple to employ for the purpose, they 
were warned of every intended movement, and 
enabled to crush it at the commencement. 

The demise of George ITI. having occasioned 
a dissolution of parhament, the new elections 
were marked by few acts of violence, although 
in many cases party contests were keen; and 
from the late expasures of unconstitutional pro- 
ceedings connected with the suppression of poli- 
tical riots, as well as from the increase of num- 
bers added to the opposition, there was little 
promise that the new House of Commons would 
prove as compliant as the old. Of this an indi- 
cation was given by 2 movement in the way of 
parliamentary reform This was a bill for the 
disfranchisement of the corrupt borough of Gram- 
pound, which had been moved in the last session 
by Lord John Russell, and which now passed the 
second reading. The subject of the amendment 
of our criminal code was now brought forward 
by Sir James Mackintosh, in six bills, founded 
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on the suggestions of the committee of inquiry 
appointed during the last session; and of these 
bills, after much discussion, three were success- 
fully carried, and passed into law. By this 
change, private stealing in shops to the value of 
forty shillings—the residence of gipseys for more 
than one year in the realm, or of notorious thieves 
taking up their abode in Cumberland or North- 
umberland—or for any person to be found dis- 
guised in the Mint, or injuring Westminster 
Bridge, were no longer punishable as capital 
crimes. Other acts Intherto capital were also 
modified into simple felonies; such as the re- 
ceiving of stolen goods; the abduction of any maid, 
wife, or widow, for the sake of her fortune ; the 
destroying of trees, breaking down the banks 
of rivers, or wounding cattle; the sending of 
threatenmg letters; and all the capital offences 
that had been connected with the laws of bank- 
ruptcy and the marriage act—the punishment 
of death 1m all of these many cases being changed 
into transportation, imprisonment, hard labour, 
or fine. It will be seen from the above enumera- 
tion, that this purifying sweep of the sponge over 
the defiled pages of our statute-book was fully 
needed, while it will readily be surmised that 
much more still remained to be accomplished. 
Mr. Brougham also brought forward his compre- 
hensive and national plan for the education of 
the poor, but without success; and owing to the 
jealousy of the dissenters, it had finally to be 
abandoned, but not until it had awoke a spirit 
of inquiry, by which the good that had been 
sought was to be effected by other agencies. 
And not the least important change that had 
commenced during the session, was that which 
had reference to free trade. During the war, 
when Britain by her maritime superiority had 
engrossed the carrying trade, and enjoyed a 
monopoly of commerce, our merchants had re- 
joiced in this profitable exclusiveness But now 
that the war was ended, a period of stagnation 
had succeeded, and it was felt that a new im- 
pulse must be given to commercial industry, even 
though it should be at the cost of removing these 
restrictions, and admitting every nation into full 
competition with ourselves. The attention of par- 
liament was called to the subject by petitions 
from the cities of London and Glasgow in favour 
of free trade, and the propriety of a change in 
our commercial policy was suggested 1n the House 
of Lords, on the 26th of May, by Lord Lans- 
downe, who moved for a committee of inquiry 
concerning the foreign trade of the empire. He 
was seconded by the Earl of Liverpool, and the 
motion was unanimously carried. 

It was at this stage that every public move- 
ment was arrested by the entrance of a new 
personage on the scene. By the advice of 
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Mr. Canning, the Princess Caroline had retired to 
Italy in 1814. Of the life she had been leading 
during her exile there was many an unfavourable 
and even foul report; and although the “ Deli- 
cate Investigation” had been extinguished, a new 
one had followed her in her wanderings, and all 
the reports that were multiplying against her 
were collected, and sent to London, as fresh mat- 
ters of accusation, should circumstances compel 
such a step. Our ambassadors, instructed from 
home, refused to recognize heras Princess of Wales, 
and the courts at which 
they resided wereclosed 
against her entrance. 
But when her name was 
struck out of the Litur- 
gy, and the recognition 
of her rank as queen 
withheld at the acces- 
sion of her husband, 
she felt as 1f her silence 
would justify her con- 
demnation — that she 
must come to England 
to demand an open 
trial, and vindicate 
her innocence and her 
claims. She may have 
felt, too, that from the 
irritated state of public 
feeling and the unpo- 
pularity of George IV , 
the bulk of the nation, 
right or wrong, would 
be ready to advocate 
her cause. Mr. Broug- 
ham, her principal legal 
adviser, received her commands to meet her in 
France. He left London on the Ist of June, bear- 
ing the following proposition to the queen, which 
had been placed in his hands by Lord Liverpool, 
the premier. “ The king 1s willing to recommend 
to parliament to enable his majesty to settle an 
annuity of £50,000 a year upon the queen, to be 
enjoyed by her during her natural life, and m leu 
of any claim 1n the nature of jomture or otherwise, 
provided she will engage not to come into any 
part of the British dominions, and provided she 
engages to take some other name or title than that 
of queen, and not to exercise any of the rights 
or privileges of queen, either with respect to the 
appointment of law officers, or to any proceedings 
in courts of justice. The annuity to cease upon 
the violation of these engagements, viz , upon her 
coming into any part of the British dominions ; 
or her assuming the title of queen; or her exer- 
cising any of the rights or privileges of queen, 
other than above excepted, after the annuity shall 
have been settled upon her.” 
Vou. IV, 
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The princess, who ever proclaimed that she 
‘was supported by the consciousness of her own 
innocence, rejected these propositions with dis- 
dain, and declared that she would presently be 
in England to confront her enemies, and to appeal 
to a generous people. She was at Calais, on her 
way to London, on the 5th of June, and the in- 
telligence was conveyed to Whitehall by tele- 
graph. A cabinet council was assembled here- 
upon, and 1t sat through nearly the whole night. 
On the next morning—the morning of the 6th— 
the king went in state 
to give the royal assent 
to such bills as had 
passed parliament; and 
this being done, he left 
Lord Liverpool to deli- 
ver the followimg mes- 
sage to the lords .— 
“The king thinks it 
necessary, in conse- 
quence of the arrival 
of the queen, to com- 
municate to the House 
of Lords certain pa- 
pers respecting the 
conduct of her majesty 
since her departure 
from this kingdom, 
which he recommends 
to the immediate and 
serious attention of this 
house.” 

The papers referred 
to were laid on the table 
in a green bag, which 
was sealed. This was 
the famous green bag which made such a figure 
in the chronicles of the day. A similar message 
was delivered to the commons by Lord Castle- 
reagh. Both ministers announced the itention 
to move an address to the king, and to refer the 
papers to a secret committee on the following 
day. The lords were mlent, but in the commons 
there was some vehement debate. On the 7th, 
Lord Liverpool proposed that the papers should 
be submitted to a secret committee of fifteen peers, 
to be appointed by ballot. Lord Liverpool, how- 
ever, announced that the course to be pursued 
against the queen could not be an impeachment 
for treasonable conspiracy, seeing that Bergami, 
the alleged partner in her guilt, being an alien, 
was not amenable as a traitor to the crown of 
England ; and that to constitute conspiracy there 
must be at least two criminals. The secret com- 
mittee was appointed by ballot on the following 
day. 

While this was passing in the lords there was 
another vehement oar in the commons. Mr. 
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presented a message from the queen, | 


which set forth that she had come to claim her 
rights and maintain her innocence ; that she pro- 
tested against a secret tribunal appointed by her 
accusers, and finally, that she appealed to the 
justice of the House of Commons. Lord Castle- 
reagh declared that ministers were neither per- 
secutors nor prosecutors in this matter; and that 
the illustrious personage would not and could not 
be judged without an open inquiry and examuina- 
tion of witnesses. Mr. Canning, who entertained 
a kind and generous feeling towards the princess, 
solemnly vowed that he would never place himself 
in the situation of her accuser The same emi- 
nent orator and statesman declared that he would 
take no further share in these deliberations, and, 
finding the cabinet resolved to proceed, he very 
soon resigned his office’ Mr Wilberforce moved 
the adjournment of the question to the next day 
but one, in the hope that during the interval 
some amicable arrangement would prevent a dis- 
gusting investigation, which might go far to taint 
the public morals, and which could not but de- 
grade the two contending parties—the king as 
well as the queen. This motion was agreed to, 
and for several days there was silence in the 
house upon the subject 

Caroline of Brunswick had landed at Dover 
from the ordinary packet on the 6th, accompanied 
by Alderman Wood and Lady Ann Hamilton 
Her entry into London was a kind of triumph, 
for she was received with joyful acclamations by 
the common people, and an immense mob fol- 
lowed her carriage, shouting, “The queen for 
ever!” and heaping vituperations and curses upon 
the heads of her husband’s ministers On the 
14th, the somewhat radically composed common 
council of the city of London presented an address, 
congratulating her majesty on her arrival in this 
country. The example was speedily followed, 
and for many months the metropolis was kept in 
a ferment by addresses and processions, got up 
by all manner of people, of trades, and of bodies 
corporate and not corporate, in honour of the 
queen’s happy return In truth, from the first 
moment of her arrival, all the discontented and 
disaffected, all the radicals and all the reformers 
of whatsoever kind—all who wished for change, 
and all who wished for commotion and strife— 
rallied round this hapless, reckless woman. The 
cries for annual parliaments, universal suffrage, 
and vote by ballot, were all drowned in the 
louder shouts of “Long live the Queen!” “God 
save the Queen, and destroy her enemies!” For 
any one to have intimated in the streets of Lon- 
don a suspicion of her innocence and spotless 
purity, would have been to make a very perilous 


1 In the autumn of 1816, Mr. Canning had accepted office as 
president of the board of control. 
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experiment on the popular temper. It was very 
soon observed that the hosts of her admirers and 


champions were not made up of therespectabilities, 
and that the most ardent of her followers and 
processionists marched from the lower parta of 
the town, from St. Giles’s and the Whitechapel 
suburb. With a very few exceptions, the ladies 
of rank, station, and character were exceedingly 
shy of her, whatever may have been the Whig 
politics of their husbands, or the speeches by 
them delivered in parliament; and the warmest 
of her supporters and panegyrists in the two 
houses showed no anxiety that their wives and 
daughters should visit her majesty in her own 
house. By a certain party, or rather by two cer- 
tain parties—the Whigs and the Radicals—she 
was seized upon as an instrument proper to work 
out their own designs. They calculated that 
through her means the unpopularity of the king 
might be brought to a climax, and the long-seated 
ministry utterly overthrown. They were there- 
fore determined from the first to set their faces 
against any amicable arrangement or compromise ; 
to support her flagging spirits by incessant ad- 
dresses, processions, and highly-seasoned compli- 
ments; and to prevent, by every means in their 
power, her withdrawing from the conflict. They 
had brought her to the stake, and they were re- 
solutely determined upon keeping her at it. Yet 
apart from these political views, and wholly 
unconnected with them, there was a strong and 
generous feeling in a very considerable part of 
the community in favour of the unhappy princess. 
The heart of the people revolted at anything like 
oppression exercised upon a woman, her illus- 
trious birth, the misfortunes of her family (her 
father and her brother had both fallen in battle 
during the late revolutionary war), her own mis- 
fortunes and sorrows, which had commenced 
from the hour of her union with George, Prince 
of Wales, her natural kindness, benevolence, and 
generosity of disposition , the long state of aban- 
donment in which she had been left by her hus- 
band, her husband’s youthful profligacy, the 
irregularities of his mature age, and certain con- 
nections which he was notoriously maintaining at 
the very moment he was causing his wife to be 
charged with adultery ;—all these, and many 
other facts and circumstances, pleaded powerfully 
in behalf of Caroline of Brunswick. 

The utter failure of the attempt to arbitrate was 
announced to the House of Commons on the 19th 
of June. Upon this the government pressed pro- 
ceedings. On the 26th of June, whilst the secret 
committee was still sitting, Lord Dacre presented 
a petition from the queen, in which she protested 
against any secret inquiry, demanded time to 
briaug her witnesses from abroad, and requested. 
to be heard by her counsel. Mesars. Brougham, 
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Denman, and Williams being allowed to present 
themselves at the bar of the house, dwelt elo- 
quently upon the hardships of the queen's case, 
and on the necessity of delay. On the 4th of | 
July the secret committee gave in its report. On 
the next day Lord Dacre presented a petition 
from the queen to be heard against the report by 
her counsel. This wasrefused; and Lord Liver- 
pool, in pursuance of the report, brought in a bill 
of pains and penalties, intituled “An act to 
deprive her majesty Queen Caroline Amelia 
Ehzabeth of the title, prerogatives, rights, privi- 
leges, and exemptions of queen-consort of this 
realm, and to dissolve the marnage between his 
majesty and the said Caroline Amelia Elizabeth ” 
The bill was read a first time, and a copy of it 
‘was ordered to be sent to the queen. 

We have no space for details of proceedings, 
or for the eloquent pleadings of Brougham and 
Denman. On the 19th of August, Lords Grey 
and King made successive attempts to quash 
the investigation by motions, but the respective 
divisions were 18] to 65 and 179 to 64. After 
these divisions had taken place, the attorney- 
general stated his case in support of the bull. 
His statement occupied two days, the 19th and 
2ist of August. As it was ending, on the 21st, 
drums, trumpets, horns, and the shoutings of a 
tremendous multitude, announced the approach 
of her majesty. She entered the House of Lords. 
Then, in her presence, the examination of wit- 
nesses was commenced , and then—1n a very few 
minutes—there was an incident and a scene 
Upon hearing the clerk of the house call the 
name of Teodoro Majocchi, the third witness, the 
queen started from her seat with a faint cry, and 
rushed out of the house. This man had been 
her servant, and a close eye-witness of most of 
her proceedings fora longtime. It was assumed 
by some that her emotion and her cry proceeded 
from conscious guilt, taken by surprise at the pro- 
duction of such a witness; it was reasoned by 
others that she might have been excited only by 
disgust and indignation at the ingratitude and 
treachery of an old servant 

The scandalous investigation went on, and day 
by day the disgusting reports of proceedings and 
examination of witnesses filled the newspapers, 
until 1t came to this—men who regarded the 
purity of their wives and daughters interdicted 
the journals mm their houses. On the 7th of Sep- 
tember the case against the queen was closed ; 
and an adjournment took place to allow time to 
her counsel for preparing her defence On the 
3d of October, Mr Brougham delivered the de- 
fence at great length and with astonishing elo- 
quence and effect. He was ably followed by Mr. 
Williams. The examination of the queen’s wit- 
meses continued till the 24th of October. When 
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it was closed, Mr. Denman went over the whole 
case with vast ability, and with equal boldness. 
The witnesses against the queen had in some 
instances prevaricated , and although a good deal 
of their testimony was perfectly convincing (and 
particularly to such persons as had lived in Italy 
and were conversant with Italian manners), the 
case, in the apprehension of what was perhaps 
the majority of the nation, was left in that state 
which Scotch lawyers call “not proven.” Yet 
none but political fanatics or utter enthusiasts in 
generosity and charity could doubt but that this 
daughter of a most ancient and illustrious house 
had, during her foreign sojourn and rambles, 
behaved with the greatest levity and indecorum. 
Those who judged of her with most severity were 
travellers who had followed her footateps, or who 
had lived in Italy at the time that she had resided 
in that country ; those who judged most favourably 
of her were such as had never quitted their own 
shores, who knew nothing of foreign life, and 
who knew nothing of her foreign story except 
what they took upon trust from the newspapers 
of theday. Dr. Lushington supported Mr, Den- 
man. The king’s attorney and solicitor-general 
occupied the 27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th, in reply- 
ing The bill of pains and penalties was read 
a second time on the 6th of November, by a 
majority of 123 to 95 The house having gone 
into committee, a discussion was raised on the 
divorce clause of the bill Some bishops, and 
other supporters of the bill, resisted this clause 
from religious scruples, or from the dread that 
the queen would recriminate upon her husband. 
In fact, such recrimination had been threatened 
by Mr. Brougham at the very outset of the pro- 
ceedings. Buta parliamentary manceuvre was 
resorted to; the opposition peers voted for the 
divorce clause, and it was carned by a majority 
of 120 to 62 This majornty proved highly in- 
yurious on the third reading Many peers who 
would have voted for the bill without the divorce 
clause, voted agaist 1t when the divorce clause 
was made a part of the bill, and thus, on the 
10th of November, the third reading was carried 
by only nine votes, the numbers dividing being 
108 against 99. Lord Liverpool declared that, 
looking at this small majority, and at the 
stute of the public feeling, he and his colleagues 
abandoned the bill The house adjourned to the 
26th of November. On that day, just as Mr. 
Denman was commencing to read a message from 
the queen, the usher of the black rod presented 
himeelf at the bar, and at this unexpected ap- 
parition, the speaker left the chair, and, followed 
by ministers and the members of the ministerial 
party, proceeded to the House of Lords, there to 
be informed that the session of parliament was 
prorogued by his majesty. And thus ended, in 
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defeat and disgrace to the king, an indecent, ob- 
scene contest, which had filled right-minded men 
with unutterable disgust, and which had made 
every Englishman residing or travelling on the 
Continent hold down his head and blush for his 
sovereign and his country. 

The parliament of 1821, which commenced its 
session on the 23d of January, was characterized 
by the exhibition of a new spirit. From the late 
commotions it had perceived what was absolutely 
needed for the progress of the age and the wants 
of the nation, and that neither peace nor order 
could be assured until the demands of the nation 
were complied with. But before any step in this 
direction could be taken, it was felt that the pre- 
sent ministers must be got rid of; and for the pur- 
pose of defeating them, the Whigs coalesced with 
the Radicals, and adopted the queen’s name as 
their watchword and signal of attack. Here, 
however, their calculations were at fault, for the 
queen’s popularity was now on the wane. Calm 
reflection had succeeded the wild enthusiasm that 
had welcomed her to England, and her tral had 
convinced many of her warmest adherents that 
however free she had been from actual guilt, her 
conduct had been chargeable with much impru- 
dence and indecorum. Accordingly, when Lord 
Archibald Hamilton moved for a vote of censure 
on ministers, for the omission of her majesty’s 
name in the Liturgy, the motion was defeated by 
a large majority Another motion of Lord Tavis- 
tock, for a direct censure on the whole of their 
proceedings mm the case of her majesty, which 
was brought forward for the purpose of procuring 
the ejection of the ministers, was in hke manner 
defeated. Thus also 1t fared with the third and 
last effort, by which it was proposed to replace 
her name in the Liturgy, 1t was decisively nega- 
tived A more important proceeding was the 1n- 
troduction of the subject of parliamentary reform, 
which had been dinned into the ears of the legis- 
lature by the long and loud outcry from without, 
and which could no longer be safely neglected. 
One motion on the subject, which defeated itself 
by its own violence, was that of Mr. Lambton 
(afterwards Lord- Durham), who proposed to 
divide the kingdom into elective districts, extend 
the franchise to every householder, and limit the 
duration of parliaments to three years. Another, 
and a more moderate one, was that of Lord John 
Russell, who proposed to extend the right of elec- 
tion to the more populons towns that were still 
unrepresented, and to disfranchise every borough 
which might thereafter be convicted of corruption. 
It was lost, indeed, but the subject itaelf was too 
firmly implanted to be rooted out, and after years 
of blight and storm, it was to produce the desired 
fruita. An earnest even already was afforded 
of this result, by the disfranchisement of the 
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borough of Grampound, from which the right of 
election was transferred to the county of York. 
It was a most important feature in the history 
of this session that the cause of parliamentary 
reform had commenced init. Another question 
which in like manner was to wait its time, and 
be successful at last, was that of Catholic eman- 
cipation, which was brought forward by Mr. 
Plunkett on the 28th of February, and supported 
by Mr. Canning. It consisted of two bills, one 
for repealing Roman Catholic disabilities; the 
other, for securing the safety of the Protestant 
church, and the Protestant succession to the 
crown. They were thrown out in the lords, 
chiefly through the protest of the Duke of York, 
the presumptive heir to the throne. ‘Educated,’ 
said his royal highness, “in the principles of the 
Estabhshed church, the more I inquire, and 
the more I think, the more I am persuaded that 
her interests are inseparable from those of the 
constitution. I consider her as an integral part 
of that constitution, and I pray that she may 
long remain so. At the same time, there 1s no 
man less an enemy to toleration than myself; 
but I distinguish between the allowance of the 
free exercise of religion, and the granting of po- 
litical power” By these sentiments the duke 
took the place of his venerated father, and was 
recognized as the head of those who were op- 
posed to Catholic emancipation. 

While these important parlhamentary proceed- 
ings were going forward, the tables of both houses 
continued to be inundated with petitions in behalf 
of the queen. The opening speech had recom- 
mended a suitable provision to be made for her, 
instead of that which she had enjoyed as Princess 
of Wales, but she had expressed her firm deter- 
mination to accept of no settlement while her 
name was omitted in the Liturgy. Not deterred 
by this declaration, £50,000 had been voted to 
Ler for life; and after some demur, the pressure 
of poverty prevailed: she consented to accept the 
boon, and by domg so lost much of that popular- 
ity which her previous rejection had procured 
for her. But the coronation, which her arrival 
had delayed, mast now be solemnized at every 
risk, for George IV. valued the pomp of royalty 
more than even its power, and he could not feel 
himself “every inch a king” until his head had 
been surmounted by the crown. The 19th of 
July was therefore fixed for the pageant; and 
here the queen had determined to take her final 
stand. On the 25th of June, she lodged her claim 
to be crowned, hike her royal predecessors, and 
her claim was ably supported by her law ad- 
visers, Mesars. Brougham and Denman ; but after 
a long antiquarian and historical exploration, it 
was found that the coronation of a king did not 
necessarily imply that of his consort, and that 
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since the reign of Henry VIII. only six out of 
thirteen queen-consorts had been crowned; s0 
that, on the strength of these precedents, her claim’ 
as aright was rejected. Caroline then wrote to 
Lord Sidmouth, stating her determination to be 
present at the ceremony, and desiring that a 
suitable place should be provided for her accom- 
modation ; and when this was refused, she made a 
s mular application to the Duke of Norfolk, as 
Earl-marshal of England, but with the same re- 
sult. Rejected in these appeals, she now tried 
one that looked like downright insanity; she re- 
quested the Archbishop of Canterbury to crown 
her alone on the following week, while the Abbey 
of Westminster was in preparation for the final 
ceremony, which could be done without further 
national expense. But to her letter containing 
such a singular request, the astonished primate 
returned the following brief reply —*The Arch- 
b shop of Cante: bury has the honour to acknow- 
ledge with all humility the receipt of her majesty’s 
communication. Her majesty 1s undoubtedly 
aware that the archbishop cannot stir a single step 
in the subject matter of 1t without the commands 
of the king” 

The coronation took place, with unwonted 
splendour and magnificence, on the 19th of July. 
The queen resolved to be present, or to make a 
scene by seeking admittance in the eyes of the 
people It 1s said that the more prudent of her 
friends endeavoured to dissuade het; but it is to 
be apprehended that most of those who sur- 
rounded her, and who were making use of her 
merely for party or factious purposes, without 
any regard to the shock her feelings might sus- 
tain, strongly urged her to go down to the Abbey 
She went, and stopping before the Abbey door, 
was there refused admittance by the door-keepers 
and military officers on guard She then wan 
dered round the Abbey walls, n a vain search of 
some other entrance ; and having thus exhibited 
her humiliation, she retired through the dense 
multitude, applauded by some, but hissed and 
hooted and called foul names by others. It has 
been concluded that this was her death-blow , 
but for many months she had been living ma 
state of excitement sufficient to kill a younger 
and stronger woman. She expired at Branden- 
burg House on the 7th of August; having 
directed that her only epitaph should be—“ Here 
lies Caroline of Brunswick, the injured Queen of 
England.” Blood was shed almost over her 
coffin. Ministers had ordered that the funeral 
procession, which was to proceed from Branden- 
burg House towards Harwich (where the body 
was to be embarked for Brandenburg), should 
make a circuit, in order to avoid passing through 
the populous parts of London, where some rioting 
was to be feared. On arriving at Kensington, 
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the procession, finding every road but that leading 
through London blocked up or barricaded by the 
mob, was obliged to take part of the forbidden 
route, intending, however, to get into the high 
north road by passing through Hyde Park. The 
park gate by Apsley House was found closed and 
barricaded, but it was soon forced open by the 
mulitary ; and, followed by a rabble, the funeral 
procession moved up to the Cumberland gate of 
the park. This upper gate-was alao barricaded, 
and the mob seemed to be determined to prevent 
ita being opened, for they stood in a dense mass 
behind their barricade, and some of them threw 
stones and pieces of brick-bat at the soldiery A 
conflict ensued, in which two of the mob were 
shot dead on the spot—one by a common soldier, 
and one by an officer of the guards. The gate 
being at length forced open, the procession would 
have moved along the Edgeware Road, and have 
soon reached the quiet open country, but the mob 
renewed the conflict with a very unusual show of 
resoluteness ; their shouts and shrieks were ter- 
rific , and to prevent bloodshed, the directing civil 
magistrate, Sir Richard Birnie, after consulting 
with some of the military, gave orders that the 
mob should have their own way. The corpse 
was then borne right through London, and no 
very serious mischief happened. But the govern- 
ment forthwith dismissed Sir Richard Birnie, and 
also deprived that distinguished officer, Sir Robert 
Wilson, of his commission in the army, for having 
remonstrated with some soldiers and an officer on 
duty. Sir Robert's disgrace or deprivation con- 
tinued until the accession of William IV 

After the coronation, the king was impatient 
to visit the more distant parts of his dominions, 
and on the llth of August—four days after the 
queen’s decease—he set sail for Ireland, and 
landed at Howth on the following afternoon 
His arrival threw the Insh into a delirium of 
loyalty, and they hoped all kinds of impossible 
blessings from the event, of which boundless 
plenty and uninterrupted peace occupied the fore- 
ground. It 1s needless to add how their hopes 
were disappointed, and how the reaction only 
deepened the general poverty and disorder. Her- 
alded by shouting mobs, and scattering his smiles 
and compliments among all classes, he entered 
Dublin on the 17th, and when the accounts 
reached him of the riots at the funeral procession 
of the queen, he expressed himself in no gentle 
terms about his ministers, for not making better 
arrangements for the maintenance of the public 
tranquillity. The king left Ireland on the 7th of 
September, after making a proclamation exhorting 
the people to mutual agreement; but at his de- 
parture the national disturbances were resumed 
with double violence, while this unmeaning visit 
was blamed by the Irish as the cause of their suf- 
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tion of the rising of the Greeks against their Ot- 
toman masters. It was urged by the sovereigns 
and munisters of Russia, Austria, Prussia, and 
France, that no governments would be safe if 
military revolt was to be sanctioned; that civil 
political reforms were begun with a bad grace by 
the soldiery ; that if some check were not put to 
secret societies the whole of Europe would be 
disorganized ; that the liberals of Spain were 
exercising far more cruelty and oppression than 
had ever been known under the unconstitutional 
government of Ferdinand VII.; that the example 
set by these revolutionists must produce disas- 
trous effects in other countries, and that their 
excesses would be fatal to their own country, 
ending in anarchy and carnage, which no man 
could contemplate without horror, and of which 
none could calculate the possible or probable 
duration. France, as bordering upon Spain, and 
as containing within her own bosom the ready 
elements of discord and civil war, considered 
herself most immediately interested in this ques- 
tion. She advanced many arguments 1n justifi- 
cation of an interference by force of arms; but 
she did not openly declare, at the congress of 
Verona, that she was determined to attempt such 
interference. 

As to the re-settlement of Italy, which had 
been completely effected before the congress of 
Verona assembled, England had httle to say and 
nothing todo. Yet was it made evident to all 
in that congress that the British government and 
people would have beheld with satisfaction a 
settlement of that beautiful peninsula made upon 
less despotic principles. 

The affairs of Greece, which will come under 
notice hereafter, were submitted to much discus- 
sion; but the congress then ended without adopt- 
ing any very positive resolutions on that head 
The Greeks were left to continue their struggle 
for independence, and no remonstrance was of- 
fered to the Turkish government on the dreadful 
cruelties exercised by some of its armies against 
a Christian people. In truth, that Christian 
people had betrayed a spirit quite as cruel as 
that of the Mahometans Some serious appre- 
hensions had been entertained of a war between 
the czar and the sultan, for the Russians were 
co-religionists of the Greeks; they had lent a 
selfish assistance to the Greeks in their former 
insurrections; and ever since the days of the 
Empress Catherine they had counted upon the 
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proposed any new arrangement whatsoever. The 
style of compliment adopted in this congregation 
of sovereigns bordered in some instances upon 
the ridiculous. The old Bourbon, Ferdinand of 
Naples, though he had his good qualities, and’ 
no small share of humour and untrained sagacity, 
was notoriously the least educated, and the 
most thoughtless, indolent, and ignorant king in 
all Europe; but, as he chanced to be the oldest 
of the kings that met at Verona, they called him 
the Nestor of that royal congress. Upon the 
whole, the grand assemblage may be said to have 
been a vapid, unmeaning affair. The wordy and 
flowery Chateaubriand, who was present as a 
French negotiator, has turned it into a book, and 
into a romance. 

The visit of George IV. to Scotland, viewed 
as a conciliary act of royalty, was of greater im- 
portance than political calculations could have 
promised. It gratified the national pride of the 
Scots, and roused their old feudal affections for 
the descendant and representative of their ancient 
dynasty of kings. It edged anew the loyalty of 
the well-affected, and abated the rancour of poli- 
tical discontent and the extravagances of radical 
reform. No king had vimted their bleak and 
barren land since the undesirable advent of 
Charles I. in 1617, and on account of this neglect, 
it was felt as if Scotland was unthought of, or 
merely regarded as an English province or county. 
When tidings, therefore, arrived that their sove- 
reign was about to visit them, every town, village, 
and hamlet—the remotest of Scottish isles and the 
most secluded of Highland straths—were roused 
at the intelligence, and all poured forth their 
populations into the ancient capital of the king- 
dom, to grace his court and welcome his arrival. 
It was an occasion on which the regal bearing 
and frank debonnair manner of George IV. had 
their fairest field for action, and the people for- 
got his faults and follies in the elegance with 
which he played his part, and the cordiality with 
which he received their enthusiastic homage. 
On the 14th of August, the royal yacht and its 
accompanying war vessels cast anchor in Leith 
Roads, and on the following day the king landed, 
and went in state to Edinburgh, and to the home 
of his ancestors, the venerable palace of Holy- 
rood, while not only every street, window, and 
house-top, but the neighbouring fields, Arthur’s 
Seat, Salisbury Crags, the Calton Hill, might be 
said to contain the population of the kingdom 
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own way to Constantinople This war between 
Russia and Turkey was prevented for the present 
by the deliberations at Verona; and this in 
reality was the one great act of that great con- 
gress, which left other things to run their natural 
course, and which advanced no new principle nor 


comed his coming among them. It was a re- 
ception such as might well compensate for the 
scoffs and groans of the London mobs. During 
his sojourn of a fortnight in Scotland, the king, 
who took up his residence in Dalkeith Palace, 
within six miles of Edinburgh, held frequent 
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levees at Holyrood, and m that brief space he 

an amount of popularity which years 
of substantial favours, if churlishly accorded, 
would have failed to secure. Nor was this visit 
without its substantial benefits, independently 
of the public impulse it had imparted Several 
of the Scottish peerages had been attainted 
through the rebellions of 1715 and 1745, and 
their hereditary owners were still in the condi- 
tion of commoners, through the errors of their 
grandfathers and great-grandsires. But now 
their case was taken into account, and in the 
following year the attainders were reversed, by 
which they were restored to the rank of nobility. 
It was a boon happily selected, by its appeal to 
the ancient feudality and historical remembrances 
of Scotland—feelings to which her people clung 
the more intensely, that they still formed part 
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| gift fully as national was accorded during the 
same year. From the wide extent of the High- 
lands, and the smallness of the population, the 
parish churches were few and far between, 20 
that many persone found it difficult to partake in 
the public ordinances of religion, and whole 
families were utterly deprived of them. An act 
of parliament was accordingly passed in 1823, 
for the erection of forty or more churches in the 
more destitute of the Highland localities, with a 
manse for the minister, and a stipend of £120 
ayear In this way the religious and presby- 
terian, as well as the patriotic feelings of the 
Scots, were gratified by the visit of George IV. 
It was an auspicious introduction to the happy 
change which was to commence in less than a 
quarter of a century, when Scotland was to be- 
come not a place of casual advent, but a home 
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by the accession of two of his supporters to office. 
These were, Mr. Frederick Robinson, who was 
made chancellor of the exchequer in the room of 
Mr. Vansittart, who became Lord Bexley, and Mr. 
Huskisson, who was appointed president of the 
board of trade. ‘The violence of radical reform, 
and the frequency of mob-meetings had also 
abated; the spirit that had inspired them was 


@ HE year 1823 opened with better 
a@)\ prospects for the country than those 
of several years past. In the finan- 
cial report 1t was announced that 
the revenue exceeded the expen- 
diture by £7,000,000, of which 
£5,000,000 was to be applied to the payment of 
the debt, and the remaining £2,000,000 to the 





reduction of taxes. Trade and manufactures 
were improving, and the distresses of the farmers 
abating; while the government of Mr. Canning, 
how secretary for foreign affairs, wasstrengthened 


finding a more chivalrous outlet in volunteerings 
upon the fields of Greece, Spain, and Portugal, 
and vehement protests against the proceedings of 
the Holy Alhance. But to secure the promised 
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benefit, a peaceful policy was necessary, and to 
this Mr. Canning strictly adhered. He had no 
sympathies with the congress of Verona, although 
it was necessary for the present that Britain 
ahould be represented there; and as for that 
dangerous conspiracy of kings against the liber- 
ties of nations—the Holy Alliance—his hopes 
were, that by silently withdrawing from it the 
aid and countenance of Britain, it would dissolve 
and pass away. 

The session of parliament was opened by com- 
mission on the 4th of February, and the speech 
gave general satisfaction. This was especially 
the case when his majesty declared that he 
would be no party to those proceedings of the 
congress of Verona which sanctioned the inter- 
ference of foreigners with the internal affairs of 
Spain, and that he would use his best endeavours 
to avert the calamities of war between that coun- 
try and France. But France had decided for 
war; and the armed cordon sanitaire became an 
army of invasion, that crossed the Spanish fron- 
tiers for the purpose of suppressing the liberal 
constitution which the patriots of Spain had en- 
forced upon their king at the sword-point, and 
for restoring that unworthy Bourbon to all the 
despotic power which he had so grossly abused. 
This aggression roused the opposition in the Bri- 
tish parliament, more especially as they had 
hoped that this would be a signal for an armed 
intervention in behalf of Spain, and a remon- 
strance with the Holy Alliance, by whom the 
invasion was encouraged. But such interference, 
besides incurring the risk of a fresh European 
war, would have been useless for Spain, the bulk 
of whose population knew nothing about liberty, 
and preferred the old regime of priestship and 
kingship It was necessary in this case for Mr. 
Canning to explain and justify his principle of 
non-intervention, and this he did on the 14th of 
April. He showed how all the attempts of Bri- 
tish mediation had failed, and how necessary it 
was to adopt a system of entire neutrality. He 
then pointed out the conduct which must be 
pursued in reference to Portugal and the South 
American colonies-of Spain, in the event of cer- 
tain contingencies. Should Portugal unite with 
Spain in repelling the French, Britain would 
have no call to interfere; but if Portugal, remain- 
ing quiescent, should be attacked, we must then 
come forward to support the independence of our 
ancient and faithful ally. As for the South 
American colonies, it was clear that Spain, 
though still claiming them, had lost all power over 
them. If in the course of the war, Mr. Canning 
added, France should capture any of them, so 
that it became at last a question whether they 
should be ceded, and to whom, it would be neces- 
sary for all parties to know the mind of the Bri- 
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tish government upon the subject, which was to 
the following effect:—that she “considered the 
separation of the colonies from Spain to have 
been effected to such a degree, that she would 
not tolerate for an instant any cession which 
Spain might make of colonies over which she did 
not exercise a direct and positive influence. To 
such a declaration the British government had 
at last been forced.” 

These sentiments of forbearance were little 
relished by the fmends of Spanish patriotism, 
both in parliament and out of it; and, notwith- 
standing their past experience, their hopes of the 
regeneration of Spam were as high as they had 
ever been at the commencement of the peninsular 
war in 1808. Their national pride was touched, 
as they had looked upon their own country as the 
champion of hberty, and the bright exemplar of 
nations that were struggling to be free. The in- 
vasion of Spain also was so wanton and unjustifi- 
able, that every heroic and disinterested feeling 
was enlisted on the side of the oppressed. Indig- 
nant remonstrances followed, and a motion was 
made in the upper house, by Lord Ellenborough, 
for an address to his majesty, strongly condemn- 
ing the conduct of France and the other allied 
powers, as well as of the British cabinet, in requir- 
ing Spain to alter her constitution at their dicta- 
tion; but 1t was shown that ministers had used 
every effort to prevent this attack upon Spanish 
hberty, and the motion was thrown out by a very 
large majority. The same was the fate of a simi- 
lar motion mtroduced into the House of Com- 
mons, after a debate which lasted three nighta. 
On this occasion, Mr. Canning’s arguments were 
so eloquent and convincing, and his statements 
so clear, that he satisfied the house that every- 
thing had been done which duty and sound 
policy required in our transactions with Spain 
and the allied powers To avoid the shame of a 
defeat, the opposition members sought to leave 
the house in a body; but their purpose being per- 
ceived, some ministerial members called for a 
division, and about twenty found themselves shut 
up in the lobby, while attempting to make their 
escape. They were therefore obliged to pass 
muster as an opposition, and were out-voted by 
372 Subsequent events showed the wisdom of 
our forbearance in regard to the affairs of Spain. 
Within a month after Mr. Canning had advocated 
and explained its propriety, the French army 
entered Madrid, having traversed the country 
almost without resistance; the royalists them- 
selves being fully a match for the constitational- 
ists, the Spanish revolution was swept away, and 
the king was restored amidst the welcomes of his 
subjects, and the plaudits which they bestowed 
upon the French as his Hberators, Nor was the 
warning to Britain contained in Spanish affairs 
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exclusively; for as soon as the French army had 
advanced into Spain, their march was a signal to 
the Portuguese royalists, headed by the queen, 
and her second son, Dom Miguel, who on the 2d 
of June destroyed the flimsy constitution which 
had been set up, and Miguel, by the deposition 
of his father, became king, with absolute irre- 
sponsible power. 
Having been so successful in their Spanish 
tons, which they had commenced with 
doubt and hesitation, the French now contem- 
plated the reconquest of the Spanish American 
colonies, for the purpose of restoring them to the 
dominion of the mother country. But here the 
forbearance of Britain was at an end, and Can- 
ning interposed. ‘ We will not,” he said, “ inter- 
fere with Spain in any attempt which she may 
make to reconquer what were once her colonies, 
but we will not permit any third power to attack 
or reconquer them for her.” Accordingly, in 
October, he applied to the French government 
for an explanation of its intentions regarding 
these colonies The answer of the French minis- 
ter, the Prince de Polignac, was in the true spint 
of the Holy Alliance school of politics. He could 
not understand, in the present divided and dis- 
tracted state of these colonies, what was meant 
by recognizing thezr independence, and thought 
that giving such a recognition while there was 
no solid established government among them, 
would be nothing less than a real sanction of 
anarchy. It was for the interest of humanity, 
he added, and especially of the colonies them- 
selves, that the European governments should 
concert measures for stilling the contentions of 
these remote regions, and restoring them to a 
principle of union in government, whether mo- 
narchical or aristocratical. To this the reply of 
Mr. Canning was, “that however desirable the 
establishment of a monarchical form of govern- 
ment in any of these provinces might be on the 
one hand, or whatever might be the difficulties 
in the way of it on the other hand, his govern- 
ment could not take upon itself to put it forward 
as a condition of their recognition.” The hopes 
of conquests in South America, whetherfor Spain 
or herself, which France had entertained, were 
dispelled, and her warlike preparations for the 
purpose arrested Having thus vindicated the 
nght of a people to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they preferred to live, instead 
of having one thrust upon them by a foreign 
power, the British government recognized the 
independence of these colonies, by appointing 
consuls at their different ports, an example which 
was soon afterwards followed by the United 
States of America. 
This was the most important parliamentary 
business of the session ; the rest of it may be dis- 
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missed with a more summary notice. On the 
17th of April, Mr. Plunkett moved for a com- 
mittee on the Catholic claims, but the motion 
was lost. This incident would be unworthy of 
mention, but for the quarrel it originated be- 
tween the two most distinguished members of 
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parhament. Mr Canning, during the debate, 
was reproached by Mr Brougham with mon- 
strous truckling and political tergiversation, in 
having accepted office by the abandonment of the 
Catholic question, upon which the accused party 
slowly and indignantly exclaimed, “TI rise to say 
that it 1s false!” The expression was utterly 
unparliamentary, and the speaker interfered ; 
but for no persuasion would Mr Brougham ex- 
plain away his imputation, or Mr Canning re- 
tract “his sentiment” By the law of the house, 
the two recusants would have been committed to 
the custody of the serjeant-at-arms; and by the 
law of modern honour they would afterwards 
have been compelled to bring their quarrel to 
deadly arbitrament Happily, however, the 
knot was loosed by an unusual stretch of ex- 
planation, when it was alleged that the charge 
of Mr. Brougham referred, not to the private, 
but political character of Mr Canning Such an 
event, however, arising out of the Catholic con- 
troversy, showed that the worst parts of the 
odium theologicum are not necessarily confined to 
clerical conclaves. 

The great work of purifying our penal code 
was still going onward, and on the 2st of May, 
Sir James Mackintosh moved several resolutions, 
the first of which was the abolition of the penalty 
of death for larcenies committed in shops and 
dwelling - houses, and on navigable rivers. 
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His proposals were negatived; but four bills 
were afterwards brought in by Mr. Peel, by 
which the sentence of death was exchanged for 
hard labour in several offences short of murder. 
In the same month a bill passed for the aboli- 
tion of the barbarous and ignominious law re- 
specting the funeral of suicides; and it was now 
judged sufficient that they should be buried in 
private, without the usual religious rites. In the 
same month, Mr. Peel's currency bill of 1819 
came into operation; but the Bank was prepared 
for the difficulty, and had already commenced 
its payments in specie. 

During the session, the advocates of the aboli- 
tion of negro slavery were not idle, and on the 
15th of May, Mr. Thomas Fowell Buxton moved, 
“That the state of slavery is repugnant to the 
principles of the British constitution, and of the 
Christian religion, and that it ought to be abo- 
lished gradually throughout the British colonies, 
with as much expedition as may be found con- 
sistent with a due regard to the well-being of 
the parties concerned.” It was expected that 
this resolution being adopted, not only the pre- 
sent condition of slaves would be ameliorated, 
but that all their children born after a certain 
assigned date would be declared free. Mr. 
Canning, who upon the question of abolition 
steered a middle course, proposed resolutions 
which on the whole were favourable to the mo- 
tion of Mr Buxton. These were declaratory of 
the fitness of immediately ameliorating the con- 
dition of the British slave population, of the 
hope that such amelioration might fit the slaves 
for freedom, and of the desire of the house that 
these objects should be accomplished at the 
earliest period that was consistent with the safety 
of all parties. These resolutions were carried 
without a division; and although they fell short 
of the mark, they were hailed with triumph by 
the abolitionists, who had thus got more than 
they really expected. But very different were 
the feelings of the West India interest, who saw 
in these resolutions the defeat of their cause, the 
approaching extinction of negro slavery, and the 
subversion of what they claimed as their rights 
of property; and in the sugar islands of Jamaica 
and Barbadoes, and in Demerara, the planters 
refused compliance, indignantly talked of rebel- 
lion, and threatened to establish their own inde 
pendence These were big, and m most cases 
empty words; but in Demerara a deed was don: 
during this year which showed what they would 
haveattempted had their power but seconded their 
wishes—a deed, also, which, more than any other, 
tended to deepen the odium of negro slavery, and 
accelerate the progress of emancipation. John 
Smith, a Methodist clergyman, had officiated as 
& missionary in that colony for seven years, and 
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his negro flock were distinguished for their. ' 
sobriety, orderly conduct, industry, and piety. 
But just before these regulations came into action, _ 
the governor of Demerara commenced a crusade 
against all sectaries, by issuing a prohibition of 
negroes attending public worship, except by 
means of a pass from their owners; and as this 
was a virtual prohibition of attending any church 
except that by law established, the negroes rose 
in rebellion, but without committing bloodshed, 
and in two days after the rebellion was sup- 
pressed with unrelenting severity. And now 
came the trial of Mr. Smith, who had nothing to 
do with the rebellion, and whose teaching had 
nspired it with so gentle and forbearing a char- 
acter, and although nothing could be established 
against him, he was condemned to death. He 
was not publicly executed, indeed, the sentence 
being remitted by the home government, but be- 
fore the remission arrived he died of an imprison- 
ment so close and unwholesome, that it was 
nothing else than an execution by protracted 
torture. Even his widow had to attend the 
funeral of her martyred husband by stealth, for 
the governor had prohibited her performance of 
this last duty, and had ordered her apprehension 
if she attempted it; and when two negroes of 
Mr Smith’s congregation attempted to rail in 
and cover over the grave of their pastor, the 
brickwork was dislodged, and the paling torn 
down by official orders In no way could the 
slaveholders and their supporters have more 
effectually damaged their cause, and insured its 
destruction; the guilt of a martyr’s death was 
laid at its door, and the public voice of Britain 
pronounced its condemnation. 

Although the previous year had been an im- 
provement upon the past in the progress of our 
national recovery, the prospects of the nation at 
the opening of 1824 were more gratifying still; 
employment for the working classes was abun- 
dant, and food was at a moderate price. The 
cotton and woollen manufactures were in great 
demand, and the opening of the South American 
markets promised a large increase to our com- 
merce. Even the complaints of the land-owners, 
who were benefited by this mercantile reaction, 
became less loud and frequent. From the state- 
ment of the chancellor of the exchequer it also 
appeared that there was an improvement in our 
finance, so that there remained a clear balance of 
£1,710,985 over the expenditure, independently of 
the established sinking fund of £5,000,000. The 
removal had been gradual, but since the peace 
of 1815, £20,000,000 of taxes had been repealed. 
This increased the incomes of individuals and 
the means of industrial activity. The public 
prosperity was evidenced in the vast increase of 
domestic comfort, in the abundance of capital, 
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and in the consequent low rate of interest. The 
Bank of England reduced its rate on advances, 
and other great companies followed the example. 
In this rapid falling of interest in the money- 
market, capitalists were induced to seek foreign 
investments, which promised a higher percentage. 
There was scarcely a state in the Old or the New 
World for which loans were not raised on our 
Stock Exchange. Ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty- 
five per cent., without good security, was pre- 
ferred to the humble three and a half or four 
per cent , with the infallible security of the Bri 
tish government and the national faith. In the 
prosperity of this year was prepared the panic 
of 1825. 

Parliament was opened by commission on the 
3d of February, and the opening speech con- 
gratulated the United Kingdom on the prosperity 
it was enjoying, and on the state of publec 
affairs at home and abroad. The Marquis of 
Lansdowne deplored the fate of Spam, and cen- 
sured the British cabinet for not remonstrating 
with more energy, and for not advancing more 
rapidly towards a recognition of the mdepend- 
ence of South America. In the commons Mr. 
Brougham went over the same and some more 
ground, censuring the Austrians in Italy as much 
as Ferdinand and the French in Spain, but in 
the midst of these censures the orator expressed. 
more strongly and pointedly than had ever been 
done, the belief that the amount of our national 
debt must preclude us from war. “England,” 
said he, “stands bound over in recognizances of 
£800,000,060 to keep the peace” This expres- 
sion, which could have been uttered only by a 
man of genius, sank deep 1n the public mind, and 
was often quoted in bar of the foreign policy 
which Mr Brougham and his party continued to 
recommend. If that policy had been pursued 
war would have become inevitable, or England 
must have sunk to the degraded character of a 
bully —to a protest-uttermg machine—to an 
encourager of insurrection and revolution abroad, 
but devoid of the means or intention of support- 
ing her friends and disciples. The opposite 
policy of Mr. Canning was sanctioned by large 
majorities. 

The new chancellor of the exchequer announced 
that the public revenue continued to improve. 
Further steps were taken towards the free-trade 
system, The protecting duties between Ireland 
and Britain were repealed; the laws respecting 
the silk-trade were altered; and the absolute 
prohibition on foreign manufactured silks was 
removed, and a considerable blow thus struck at 
smuggling. Commercial treaties were entered 
‘into with the Netherlands, Prussia, and Sweden. 
It was agreed that the four per cents. should be 
reduced to three and a half. Injudicious bounties, 
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which had never done an were removed 
it hed been @ veqecach = che ene govern- 
ment for many ages that so httle had been done 
for the encouragement either of literature or ef 
the fine arte. In a trading country everything 
had been left to be done upon the commercial 
principle, or by private effort and private muni- 
ficence Ministers would not see—and they will 
not yet see—that the commercial principle is 
altogether mapplicable to the production of many 
of the highest intellectual things which a nation 
requires In the course of this session, however, 
the sum of £57,000 was voted to the purchase of 
Mr. Angerstein’s collection of pictures for the 
public, to serve as the foundation of a national 
gallery. 

The renewal of the alien bill was resisted by 
Sir James Mackintosh and others. The powers 
granted by the bill seemed, however, necessary 
at a time when England was becoming the refuge 
of half the fiery spirits of the Continent, and the 
bill was renewed; yet were ita powers exercised 
in only one single case, and that case had no re- 
lation to politics, The refugees from Italy and 
Spain were treated with especial kindness and 
hospitahty by government as well as by the 
people. had it not been for public and private 
charity, many thousands of them must have 
starved in the streets of London. Pity it is that 
more of them did not, during their long residence 
in England, learn more moderation and political 
wisdom than they have since shown! Seven 
years of exile and proscription would have been 
more than compensated for, 1f the men who have 
since revolutionized and ruled in Spain had 
learned the real workings of a constitutional 
form of government, and the means by which a 
people 1s fitted for such government. 

The offence of engaging in the slave-trade was 
now declared piracy, subject to be punished with 
death. A dangerous spirit of insubordination 
manifested itself amongst the negroes in our Weat 
Indian colonies, arising out of the nustaken idea 
that parliament had decreed their emancipation, 
and that the colonial houses of assembly were 
opposed to the execution of the measure. The 
session of parliament was closed by the king in 
person on the 25th of June. 

Much as the intervention of the French in the 
affairs of Spain had been abused, it was indis- 
putably owing to the presence of their troops 
that the mad vindictive fury of the royalists was 
restrained, and that any tranquillity was enjoyed 
in the country. By a third convention, con- 
cluded in the month of December, the number of , 
the French army of occupation was reduced to 
22,000 men. No period was fixed for the duration 
of this occupation. An insane attempt made by 
Valdez and some other constitutionalists upon 
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Tarifa, ended in court-martials, extensive shoot- 
ings, and imprisonments. 

The Dey of Algiers had been at least as unable 
as he had been unwilling to put a stop to piracy 
and Ohristian slavery. He involved himself in a 
quarrel with the British consul, who was con- 
stantly remonstrating with him; and when an 
Algerine ship was examined and captured for 
having seventeen Spanish slaves on board of her, 
war was declared against the Algerines. On the 
24th of July, Sir H. Neill, our admiral in the 
Mediterranean, appeared off Algiers, with twenty- 
two ships of war, bombs, &e. The heart of the 
dey failed him , he implored to be allowed to ne- 
gotiate, and he forthwith bound himself very 
solemnly to observe, and cause to be observed, 
every clause of the treaty which his predecessor 
had concluded with Lord Exmouth in 1816 

There was a new war on a grand scale in India, 
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to be more fully mentioned hereafter, which wan 
proceeding with a good prospect of ultimate sac- 
cess; and there was a war on a very small scale 
on the coast of Africa, which was attended by 
disastrous circumstances. Being much troubled 
by the plundering and warlike Ashantees, Sir 
Charles Macarthy, the governor of Cape Coast 
Castle, prepared to march up the country against 
them. The barbarian king summoned all his 
vassal states to his standard, calling on them to 
arm against the English “the very fishes of the 
sea;” and he sent a message to tell Sir Charles 
that if he moved on he would flay off his skin 
and make a war-drum of it. Sir Charles did 
move; and it is said that the fierce African did 
by him what he had threatened. On the 21st of 
January, the governor—a very corpulent man, 
who had acted with remarkable want of military 
jyudgment—and the small force with him, were 
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surrounded in a hollow near the bank of a river, | villages near Cape Coast Castle, they withdrew a 


by 10,000 Ashantees. Sir Charles received a 
mortal wound 1n the breast from a musket-ball ; 
and there was a terrmble slaughter of officers and 
men. A hasty retreat was made upon Cape 
Coast Castle. On the 2lst of May, Major Chis- 
holm gained a victory over a great Ashantee 
army, but not until the barbamans had fought 
with great spirit for five hours The king now 
died; but his brother, who succeeded him, was 
not less inveterate in his hostility to the English. 
He sent a message to Colonel Sutherland, who 
now held the command, importing that “if the 
walls of Cape Coast Castle were not high enough, 
the colonel ought to build them higher ; and that 
if they were not sufficiently furnished with can- 
non, he ought to land those belonging to the 
ships of war; but that all he could do would not 
prevent the king from throwing the whole into 
the sea.” Notwithstanding various threatening 
movements, the Ashantees did not venture upon 
anatiack. After burning and destroying all the 


short distance into the interior On the 4th of 
July a few fresh troops arrived from England; 
and on the 11th another fierce and long battle 
was fought. The Ashantees, who showed 16,000 
fighting men on the field, suffered a terrible loss, 
and many of their greatest chiefs were killed or 
wounded. They very faintly renewed the com- 
bat on the 12th; but on the 20th they withdrew 
altogether 

Louis X VIII. of France died on the 16th of 
August in this year, and was succeeded by his 
brother, the Count d’Artois, under the name of 
Charles X. The first act of the reign of this un- 
fortunate prince was of a popular character—it 
was an act of grace towards the anarchists, who, 
five years afterwards, drove him from his throne 
and from his country for ever. He published a 
decree, declaring that he did not judge it necessary 
to maintain any longer the measure which had 
been adopted ander different circumstances against 
the abuses of the liberty of the press; and that 
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last, which enforced anew the laws of the 31st of 
March, 1820, and the 26th of July, 1821, should 
cease to have effect;” and thus the censorship 
of the newspaper ceased once more in 
France. M. de Villéle was continued m power, 
and no material alteration was made in his ca- 
binet. A very large portion of the press called 
Charles X. “the noble son of France, the model 
of honour and loyalty, the best prince that could 
have been called to reign over a loyal people.” 

The sixth session of the existing parliament 
was opened by commission on the 3d of February, 
1825, and in the speech a gratifying picture was 
given of the state of public affairs, both foreign 
and domestic, with the exception of Ireland 
There the Catholic Association had acquired 
such power as to occasion serious alarm to the 
ministers; but they felt that they could not 
justly suppress it, without suppressing the Orange 
societies also Accordingly, a bill was introduced 
by Mr. Goulburn, “to amend the acts relating 
to unlawful associations in Ireland,” which, after 
a keen opposition through four nights, was car- 
Yied by a large majority. The Catholic Associa- 
tion accordingly closed its existence, but only to 
revive under a different but still more dangerous 
form, and to pursue bolder measures than ever. 
So little was the cause of Catholic emancipation 
affected by the passing of this bill, that the sub- 
ject of the removal of civil disabilities from the 
Roman Catholics was again brought into parlia- 
ment, and passed through the commons, the 
majority largely increasing at each step of the 
three readings. But on the 23d of April, and 
before 1t had passed its third reading, the Duke 
of York, while presenting a petition against 1t 
from the dean and chapter of Windsor to the 
lords, uttered his memorable protest, which for 
the time arrested the progress of the bill. ‘To the 
last moment of his hfe,” he said of these claims, 
“he would oppose them, so help him God !”_ This 
decisive declaration from the heir presumptive 
to the throne, who was supposed also to express 
the sentiments of the king, was so effectual, that 
when the bill was brought into the House of 
Lords, it was lost by a majority of 178 to 130. 

A more successful measure, effected during this 
Session, was the removal of restrictions on the 
system of free trade. Already some concessions 
had been yielded in the trade between our colo- 
nies and the mother country, by which the for- 
mer were allowed to participate in the advan- 
tages which had been exclusively confined to the 
latter. But this was not enough; and it was 
now alleged that the still continuing restric- 
tions were equally injurious to the mother coun- 


try and the colonies. In this state the whole | 
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ed that “the ordonnance of the 15th of August | 
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subject was brought under the review of parlia- 
ment by Mr. Huskisson, on the 23d of March. 
It was against a great amount of old-established 
prejudice and many individual interesta that he 
boldly took the field; but he successfully demon- 
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strated, in a long and able speech, that those ma- 
nufactures which had been the most highly cher- 
ished had languished the most—that excessive 
duties, while they produced disappointment to 
the manufacturer, and fiaud against the ex- 
chequer, had only benefited the smuggler—and 
that the only true wisdom, as well as source of 
real profit, was to reduce these duties, so as suffi- 
ciently to counterbalance whatever might be 
imposed upon the raw matenal. His argu- 
ments were successful, and his proposals were 
adopted By these our colonial ports were opened 
to all fmendly powers on the same footing, with 
a few modifications, as those of Jersey and Ire- 
land. Our trade and that of our colonies with 
the countries of South America was to be en- 
couraged, by extending to certain colonial ports 
the regulations and immunities of the warehous- 
ing or bonding system. The large fees, aleo, which 
were levied in almost all their ports for the benefit 
of public officers, were abolished. The duty on 
sugar imported from the Mauritius was lowered 
to the same rate as that from the West Indies, 
and corn was allowed to be imported from Ca- 
nada for the limited period of two years, on the 
payment of a moderate duty. This was much, 
but it was only a part of Mr. Huskisson’s plan, 
the rest of which he brought forward on the 25th. 
It referred to the reduction of duties on the cot- 
ton, woollen, and linen trade; on foreign paper, 
books, and glass; on metallic substances, especially 
iron, copper, zinc, and Jead; on raw materials 
used in our manufactures; and on foreign imported 
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wool, Mr. Huskiason also proposed the removal 
of quarantine duties, the abolition of all fees on 
commerce with our colonies, and the removal of 
duties payable on the transference of ships, or 
the shares of ships, from one owner to another. 
Not a few members were apprehensive of the con- 
sequences of so many and such important changes 
in our commercial system; but these propositions 
were approved of by the majority, and afterwards, 
when embodied in bills, were unanimously car- 
ried. Parliament, indeed, was buoyant in the 
prospect of general prosperity, and could well 
afford to be liberal; and as the finances still con- 
tinued to improve, so that there was a surplus of 
£1,000,000 beyond that of the present year, other 
taxes were lowered with equal cordiality, to the 
amount of £1,500,000. These were on hemp, 
coffee, wines, rum, British spirits, and several 
other articles, the imposts on which pressed the 
most heavily upon the poorer classes. After these 
successful achievements, parliament was pro- 
rogued on the 6th of July, and the members re- 
tired to their homes, elate with the present pro- 
spects, and still happier anticipations for the 
future. 

But now came a crash, like that of an earth- 
quake in the midst of a noontide brightness, silence, 
and security. To understand its causes aright, 
and the calamities of 1825—a year so eventful 
in our mercantile history—we must again revert 
to the condition and prospects of 1824. Money, 
as we have noticed, had then become abundant, 
whule the rate of regular interest had lowered so 
much, that money-holders became impatient for 
a more profitable investment of their capital. 
They were 1n that state in which men’s wits are 
proverbially said to waver; and we know, by 
many a melancholy proof, that this wavering can 
affect whole communities and nations, as well 
as individuals Hence, in regular merchandise 
@ spirit of over-trading commenced, in which 
vague prospects were accepted for certainties, 
and promises and paper for the substantialities 
of gold and goods But this was not enough for 
the headlong spirit of enterprise that had now 
started into full attivity; and joimt-stock com- 
panies were formed, by which every possible or 
impossible improvement was to be effected for the 
community, and pecuniary benefit to the share- 
holders, The humblest details of every-day hfe, 
also, were not beyond the reach of this mania of 
speculation; and there were joint-stock com- 
panies for baking, for washing, for baths, for 
brewing, for coal-portage, for wool-growing, and 
the like, after it had laid its hold upon the higher 
departments of life assurance, steam navigation, 
railroads, and canals; while gold and silver 
were to become so abundant under this mercan- 
tile millennium, that England would pay off the 
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national debt in a single day, and not know how 
to dispose of the surplus that remained, But the 
recognition of the independence of the South 
American colonies, and the establishment of Bri- 
tish consuls at their principal porte, formed the 
chief outlet for that accumulated volume which 
could no longer be satisfied with the ordinary 
channels, and the lands of Cortez and Pizarro 
were to yield a richer produce to British talent 
and industry, than ever they had bestowed upon 
Spain. There were share companies for the 
working of gold and silver mines, and for the 
gathering of pearls and precious stones; while 
merchants hurried their disposable to Ame- 
rica without selection and without stint, in the 
hope that their value would be returned fivefold. 
In this way, warming-pans were sent to those 
countries whose inhabitants sweltered upon their 
beds under the lightest of coverlets; and skates, 
which were to be used on rivers that glide through 
a perennial blaze of sunshine. One of these many 
speculations will suffice as a specimen of the rest. 
It was found that the united provinces of Rio de 
la Plata abounded in good pasture and excellent 
cows, while the people of Buenos Ayres had no 
butter. Here, then, was a profitable investment; 
an English company was formed, and a ship-load 
of Scottish milk-maids was sent out to enrich 
the bread of the Buenos Ayreans, and the pockets 
of their sanguine employers. On landing, how- 
ever, they found that the cows were wild cattle, 
that could neither be milked nor even ap- 
proached, instead of the civilized creatures to 
which they were accustomed, and had to be 
lassoed by the Guachos before they could be man- 
pulated by the milk-maids. When this difficulty 
was overcome, butter enough was produced to 
overstock the whole province, when a serious 
error was discovered in the calculation: on ac- 
count of the climate, the butter would not keep, 
and the people of Buenos Ayres liked oil better. 
The unfortunate damsels were obliged to return 
to their own home dairies, and their employers 
to resign themselves to their disappointment. 
This frenzy had lasted until the middle of 1825, 
but with the latter part of the year the reaction 
commenced. Few or no returns were made for 
the money advanced, or for the goods sent out, 
and there was nothing to encounter the responsi- 
bilities that had been incurred and the waste 
which these empty expectations had encouraged. 
The losers had recourse to the banks, for the 
purpose of averting the evil consequences and re- 
pairing their failing credit ; but the Bank of Eng- 
land had contracted its issues, and the provincial 
bankers followed their example. Then came a 
crash among the commercia] houses of the least 
established standing ; soon there was a following 
of those that had been rich and stable; and finally, 
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as a necessary consequence, there was a downfall 
in the banks themselves, which extended from 
Lombard Street, 1ta centre, to the very extremities 
of our island. In the short space of five or mx 
weeks, from sixty to seventy banking establish- 
ments had stopped payment. When paper money 
had thus lost its value, and gold become alarmingly | 
scarce, cabinet meetings were held in rapid suc- 
cession, to devise some remedy, and the first steps 
were an issue of one and two pound notes for 
country circulation, and a brisk coinage set on foot 
at the Mint, where for more than a week the rate 
of coinage was 150,000 sovereigns per day. Such 
was the state of the country at the end of 1825 
and the commencement of the following year; 
and when parliament met on the 2d of February 
(1826), being opened by commission, the king’s 
speech recommended an inquiry into these evils, 
to ascertain how much of them had been occa- 
sioned by bad laws, and how much of them had 
been independent of legislation. The House of 
Commons 1n this case concluded to protect public 
and private interests against sudden changes and 
reverses, by placing the currency on a secure 
basis, and for this purpose, resolved itself nto a 
committee on the bank charter. A proposal was 
made by the chancellor of the exchequer that the 
issue of small notes below the value of £5 should 
be prohibited, and that those already 1n circula- 
tion should be withdrawn after a period of three 
years—this prohibition not to extend to Scotland, 
where a different system of banking made :t 
unnecessary. This measure for the extinction of 
small notes was carried by a majority of 232 to 
89 Two other bills were brought in, by which 
1t was proposed that the directors of the Bank of 
England should establish branch banks in the 
commercial centres of the provinces, and permit 
the number of partners in each country bank to 
be unlimited. These were complained of as 1m- 
perilous measures, and an invasion of guaranteed 
rights, but the arrest upon the small note circu- 
lation was an urgent necessity, on account of its 
undue multiplication m previous years, and the 
depreciation into which such money, which was 
chiefly in the hands of the poorer classes, had 
now fallen, 1t was also necessary for bringing 
back the metallic currency, which had become 
scarce throughout the kmgdom Before the 
month was ended, also, the Bank agreed to ad- 
vance deposits on merchants’ goods to the amount 
of £3,000,000. This offer restored public confid- 
ence, by showing that money was to be had, and 
the whole amount was not applied for Trade, 
now unshackled by old restrictions, betook itself 
once more to active enterprise, with improved 
experience and happier effect than before. Dur- 
ing this melancholy period, also, the remedy of 
emigration was adopted upon a regular and 
Vat. IV. 
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wholesale plan, instead of the local, temporary, 
and hap-hazard mode in which it had hitherto 
been tried. It originated in a motion, made on 
the 14th of March, by Mr. R. Wilmot Horton, 
“that a select committee be appointed to inquire 
into the expediency of encouraging emigration 
from the United Kingdom.” The inquiry which 
was instituted taught the nation to repudiate 
the idea of merely expatriating our paupers to 
get rd of their helplessness and importunity, and 
showed that emigration was the most effectual 
means of extending our empire, opening up new 
fields for our commercial aggrandizement, bene- 
fiting the world at large,and perpetuating our own 
advantages to coming ages and future empires. 

The present parliament was prorogued, after 1x 
sessions, on the 31st of May, and dissolved on the 
2d of June. During the interval that followed, 
@ necessity occurred which accelerated the meet- 
ing of the new parliament Towards the end of 
August there was a deficiency in the harvest, 
which caused the prices of grain to rise above 
the importation hmit. The season had been 
so unusually hot, that while vegetation was 
withered by the drought, men had been killed 
by sun-stroke, not only in the midst of work, but 
even while assembled for the election of new re- 
presentatives. This calamity was a fruitful 
source of political agitation; and the parhamen- 
tary tables were loaded with petitions, chiefly 
from the manufacturing districts, demanding that 
the corn-laws should be altered Although a 
motion for inquiry into the operation of these 
laws was rejected, 1t was still felt that some con- 
cession was necessary ; and as the averages could 
not be taken, or foreign corn legally brought to 
market before the 15th of November, ministers 
were obliged to meet the temporary dearth on 
their own responsibility Foreign corn was ac- 
cordingly admitted on the Ist of September, and 
it was necessary that parliament should meet on 
the 14th of November, to give indemnity to the 
ministers for the alteration. But as there was an 
average crop of wheat, and a plentiful one of po- 
tatoes, in addition to this supply of foreign grain, 
the apprehended dearth was soon surmounted 
Another and still more urgent affair, which oc- 
casioned this early meeting of parhament, was the 
troubled state of the affairs of Portugal, which 
called for British interference 

As has been previously noticed, the hostile en- 
trance of the French mto Madrid m 1823 had 
produced a counter-revolution, headed by Dom 
Miguel, second son of John VI, aided by his 
mother, by which John was deposed, and Miguel 
exalted to the throne with arbitrary power, 
having for his chief supporters the priests and 
peasantry of Portugal, to whom liberal opinione 
were strange and blasphemous innovations But 
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in 1624 the wheel of revolution turned; Miguel 
was driven out of the country, in spite of the 
French faction by which he was backed; and 
John, his father, was restored. Brazil had pro- 
claimed its independence during the great South 
American revolution, an independence, however, 
which Portugal had refused to recognize until 
1625, when John VI., acting by the advice of 
Mr. Canning, and under English influence, ac- 
knowledged Brazil to be free and independent of 
the Portuguese crown ; while the Brazilians, who 
had no purpose to establish a republic, still con- 
tinued to recognize the sovereignty of the Bra- 
ganza family over them. On the 10th of March, 
1826, King John died, and his elder son, Dom 
Pedro, at that time in Brazil, was m a strait 
between the choice of ruling over the ancient 
kingdom of Portugal or its transatlantic empire, 
for by a decree of the Brazilian constitution, the 
two crowns could not be united on the head of 
one prince Pedro compromised the difficulty 
by retamung the throne of Brazil for himself, and 
appointing his eldest daughter, Donna Maria de 
Gloria, to that of Portugal. With this appoint- 
ment he also drew up a constitution for the 
Portuguese nation, which the latter joyfully ac- 
cepted; and to prevent the evils of a disputed 
succession, he directed that his daughter Mana 
should marry her uncle, Dom Miguel, and share 
the throne of Portugal with him Such inces- 
tuous unions, however revolting to Christian or 
to natural feelimgs, had been no unusual event 
in the royal family of Braganza, and they were 
sanctioned by the spimtual court of Rome, when 
the welfare of dynasties and nations was supposed 
to require them 

These measures were certain to bring into 
fierce collision the two political parties between 
which Portugal was divided The hberals had 
now a constitutional or representative form of 
government, with the young queen at its head; 
and the advocates of the old despotic system saw 
that Miguel, by the new arrangement, would be 
lost to their cause if he became joint sovereign 
with Donna Maria. It was necessary for their 
interests that he should reign without a partner, 
and in this purpose they were supported by the 
representatives of the foreign despotic powers ; 
it was even said that French gold was liberally 
circulated in Portugal, to accomplish a revolution, 
by which Miguel should be sole king. Several 
Portuguese regiments, also, and many of the 
malcontents, crossed the Spanish frontier, that 
they might organize a revolution , and there they 
were secretly arded by the Spanish government 
with arms, ammunition, and equipments. As 
an invasion of Portugal was evidently at hand, 
the Marquis of Palmella, the Portuguese am- 
bassador at London, invoked the aid of the 
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British government, and this aid we were bound. 
to give, on the faith of ancient treaties, that had 
been continued tothe present hour. A message 
to that effect was brought down to both Houses 
of Parliament from the king on the llth of 
December (1826), and the proposal for an address 
to the throne on the occasion, produced from 
Mr. Canning one of the most thrilling of his 
many eloquent speeches. The conduct of the 
enemies of Portugal had been so unjustifiable 
and #0 violent, her danger was so imminent, and 
the call upon British honour and British faith 
to interpose in her behalf so just and urgent, 
that no alternative remained, whatever might be 
the issue ‘The consequence,” he said in con- 
clusion, “of lettang loose the passions at present 
chained and confined, would be to produce a 
scene of desolation which no man can contem- 
plate without horror, and I should not sleep 
easy on my couch if I were conscious that I had 
contributed to precipitate it by a single moment. 
This is the reason—a reason very different from 
fear—the reverse of a consciousness of disability 
—why I dread the recurrence of hostilities in 
any part of Europe; why I would bear much 
and forbear long; why I would put up with 
almost anything that did not touch national faith 
and national honour, rather than let slip the 
furies of war, the leash of which we hold mn our 
hand, not knowing whom they may reach, or 
how far their ravages may be carried. Such is 
the love of peace, which the British government 
acknowledges; and such the necessity for peace, 
which the circumstances of the world inculcate 
Let us flee to the aid of Portugal by whomsoever 
attacked, because it is our duty to do so, and 
let us cease our interference where that duty 
ends We go to Portugal not to rule, not to 
dictate, not to prescribe constitutions, but to de- 
fend and to preserve the independence of an ally. 
We go to plant the standard of England on the 
well-known heights of Lisbon Where that 
standard is planted, foreign dominion shall not 
come.” 

The effect of this speech upon the house was 
electric. Mr. Brougham, himself a master and 
yadge of eloquence, was won by it into unquali- 
fied admiration; and in supporting the motion, 
he declared “that the burdens of the country, 
however oppressive, would be borne cheerfully 
through the impending struggle, if war should 
be the result; for now we were governed on 
wise, liberal, and truly English principles.” The 
Portuguese constitution, he added, was worthy 
of that distinguished statesman's patronage who 
had the present management of our foreign af- 
fairs: the subject bad inspired his eloquence 
with a degree of fervour unprecedented in effect 
even—and he could not rank it higher—beyond 
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that right honourable gentleman’s former most 
eloquent orations. As if to heighten ita effect, 
also, Mr. Joseph Hume made one of his cold, 
hard, dry speeches, complaining of the cost of 
the contemplated war, and moving that “the 
house be called over this day week ;” but the 
reply of Mr. Canning, which even surpassed the 
eloquence of his previous speech, bore down 
opposition as with a resistless whirlwind, and 
the resolution passed unanimously, with the ex- 
ception of three or four members. It was also 
passed in the lords, although the Duke of Wel- 
lington deplored the necessity, and endeavoured 
to apologize for the treacherous dealings of the 
Spanish king, Ferdinand the Beloved. Soquickly, 
too, was the resolution followed up, that only 
two days after (December 14th), 5000 troops, 
under the command of Sir William Clinton, were 
marched to the coast upon this 
expedition,and on the 25th were 
in the Tagus The effect of this 
decision and promptitude was, 
that Ferdinand of Spain was 
cowed into neutrality, and 
French intrigue in Portuguese 
affairs was abandoned. While 
Portugal was thus rescued, a 
still weightier effect was pro- 
duced by the wonderful speech 
of Mr.Canning Thereportof it, 
and the sentiments 1t contained, 
were diffused over Europe, to 
shake the thrones of despotism, 
and give courage to those hearts 
that longed to free their coun- 
try from the oppressive bondage 
of foreign rulers. It was an 1m- 
mense transition which the Bn- 
tish cabinet had made from the 
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character in the money-market, on account of 
the cause to which it was consecrated. But here 
selfish speculators stepped in, who turned this 
liberality to their own aggrandizement; the fund 
was mismanaged, and a large portion of it, in- 
stead of finding ita way to Greece, was embezzled 
by selfish contractors, who would have set their 
own country to sale, if they could but have found 
a purchaser. But the time was drawing nigh 
when British sympathy was to find a more ef- 
fectual vent, and to vindicate the cause of Greece 
upon our own favourite element, by the battle of 
Navarino. 

On the 13th of December parliament adjourned 
till the 8th of February 

Long before this, intelligence had arrived of the 
triumphant close of the Burmese war in the East 

The Burmese or Burmans had long been elated 
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tothatof Canning, his successor. 

In another country, with the wrongs of which 
Britain could not so justly interfere, the cause 
of liberty had a still more unequal conflict to 
wage than mm the case of Portugal. The Greek 
revolt against Turkish oppression was still con- 
tinued, but with disastrous consequences to the 
Greeks; and Mussolonghi, the key of Western 
Greece, had fallen before the merciless attacks of 
Ibrahim Pacha, the ruler of Egypt. In this 
strait, the Greek national assembly made an 
affecting appeal to the patriotism of Europe at 
” large, and especially to Britam, as the natural 
home of freedom, but our government could offer 
nothing more than ita sympathy, tied up as 1t 
was by treaties, and a regard for the general 
peace of the world. Contributions, however, to 
a large extent from individuals were not wanting, 
and Greek scrip assumed a poetical and classical 


by conquests easily made over their unwarlike 
neighbours They had conquered Pegu; they 
had subdued Assam; they had reduced a con- 
geries of small independent states, and they had 
conceited themselves into the behef that nothing 
in Asia could resist their arms. Not even in 
the East had conquest often been attended with 
such extermination and cruelty as had been prac- 
tised by these semi-barbarians. Towards the 
end of the year 1823, their conquests having 
brought them into immediate contact with the 
frontiers of the British-Indian empire, they began 
to make sundry unprovoked aggressions upon it. 
In a sudden night attack they drove away a small 
guard of British troops, and took possession 

From Snodgraas’s Narratwe of the Burmese War, Cox's Ress- 
dence 1n the Burman Empire, and Symes’ Bmbassy to the King- 
dom of Ava 
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of the little island of Shapooree, on the coast of 
Aracan. Our Indian government sent in a very 
gentle remonstrance, which the arrogant court 
of Ava considered as a pusillanimous attempt to 
deprecate the resentment of the warlike, con- 
quering Burmese. They triumphantly appealed 
to the paper as a proof that the British dreaded 
to enter upon a contest with them; and they in- 
timated that unless their mght to the island of 
Shapooree was distinctly admitted, the “ Victo- 
rious Lord of the White Elephant and the Golden 
Foot” would invade the Company’s dominions. 
In the meanwhile, two companies of our 20th 
regiment landed on the disputed island, drove 
off the Burmese, and stockaded themselves; and, 
on the other side, the Burmese seized on the 
mainland the commanding officer and some of 
the crew of the Company’s cruiser Sophia, loaded 
them with chains, and carried them up the coun- 
try. Warcould no longer be avoided; but while 
we were preparing for it, from 4000 to 5000 Bur- 
mese and Assamese burst across the south-east 
frontier of Bengal, and clazmed the province of 
Cachar as their own. At daybreak on the 17th 
of January, 1824, Major Newton attacked them 
in their stockades, gave them a terrible defeat, 
and drove them back to their hills. Major 
Newton had scarcely retired when they repeated 
their attack mm greater force than before They 
were defeated by Captain Johnstone on the 13th 
of February On the following day Lieutenant- 
colonel Bowen came up, and, taking the command 
over Captain Johnstone, marched in pursuit of 
the retreating enemy. They were driven by the 
bayonet from some of their stockades, but one 
of these works was so formidable, and the fire 
from within so well sustained, that five of our 
officers and about 100 of our sepoys were killed 
or wounded , and Lieutenant-colonel Bowen was 
obliged to call off the attacking party, and retire 
to Chayrapoor, at a short distance. On the 27th 
of February (1824), Colonel Innes came up with 
four guns and a battalion of fresh troops, and 
assumed the command, but in the meanwhile 
the Burmese had retreated from their formidable 
position, and retired into their own country 

But before this time the great Burmese chief, 
the Maha Bandoola, had collected a large army 
near the southern extremity of our frontier, 
and had marched into Aracan, provided with 
golden fetters, in which the Governor-general 
of India was to be led captive to Ava. This 
Maha Bandooila had convinced his king that with 
100,000 men the conquest of Bengal might be 
achieved. Therefore the “Lord of the Golden 
Foot” now laid claim to all the territories east of 
Moorshedabad, as having formerly belonged to 
the kingdom of Aracan, which he and his ances- 
tors had conquered. 
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On the 10th of May, 1824, a British feet and 
a land force of from 5000 to 6000 men arrived 
withm the bar of the Rangoon river. The Bur- 
mese discharged a feeble ineffectual fire from 
some batteries, and then fled. Our troops being 
landed took quiet possession of Rangoon; but it 
was an utterly deserted town, from which every- 
thing had been removed except the miserable 
houses. Oxen, horses, boats, provisions, every- 
thing that was at all likely to be of use to an in- 
vading army, had, by order of the court of Ava, 
been previously carmed far up the Irrawadi 
river. This system hampered Sir Archibald 
Campbell’s movements from the first; and as it 
was steadily and effectually pursued afterwards, 
our advances were slow, and the war became a 
long one. The British troops and sepoys were 
compelled by the rainy monsoon to take up a 
long residence at Rangoon, situated 1n the midst 
of unhealthy swamps and rice-grounds. A fear- 
ful mortality soon began. Many bold attempts 
were made by the Burmese to drive the invaders 
from the town. The river was covered with long 
and gilded war-boats, the warnors in which often 
fought desperately A series, a perfect continuity 
of stockades was erected, and was gradually 
pushed nearer and nearer to Rangoon. Lake the 
Singhalese, the Burmans rarely met an enemy 1n 
the open field their conquests had all been made 
through the system ofstockades Instructed and 
trained from their youth in the formation and 
defence of these works, they had attained to great 
skill and judgment in the use of them. By 
making gradual approaches, and by carefully 
stockading all their positions as they advanced, 
their wars had for many years been an uninter- 
rupted series of triumphs. When they were 
getting rather too near to Rangoon, Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell beat up their quarters There 
was some very hard fighting before the stockades 
could be destroyed. On the last day of June all 
the woods in Sir Archibald’s front again exhibited 
bustle and commotion ; 8000 men had crossed to 
the Rangoon side of the river , the jungles around 
seemed full of life ; clouds of rising smoke marked 
the encampments of the different corps of the 
Burmese army in the forest, and their noisy pre- 
paration for attack formed a striking contrast to 
the still and quiet aspect of the British line.’ 
The Shoo Dagon, or the Golden Dagon Pagoda, 
was the key of the British position. On the 
morning of the Ist of July the enemy, with their 
stockading materials, issued in dense masses to 
the right and front of the pagoda. They were 
very soon repulsed by two field-pieces served 
with grape and shrapnel, and bya brilliant charge 
of the 43d Madras native infantry. On the 8th 
of July, Sir Archibald Campbell advanced to 


1 Major Snodgram’s Narratwe of the Burmese War. 
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Kemendine, attacked a great army stockaded 
there, and inflicted upon them a terrible loss. 
The commander-in-chief, several chieftains of 
high rank, and 800 men were found lying dead 
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the night of the 13th of August, but it was only 
to encounter defeat and a slaughter more terrible 
than they had ever yet sustained. The Invul- 
nerables ventured no more near any of our posts, 
But a far more terrible enemy 
had gotten within our lines— 
the dysentery broke out among 
our troops, killing many of 
them, and reducing more to 
a most emaciated and feeble 
state. At one time scarcely 
3000 duty-soldiers were left 
to guard our lines. 

Giving up for the present 
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within the stockades; and the neighbouring 
jungles were filled with the wounded. 

A. detachment under Colonel Miles subdued 
the maritime possessions of the Burmese to the 
eastward, in the hope that their loss might induce 
the court of Ava tosue for peace Tavoy sur- 
rendered, Mergu: was taken by storm, and the 
people all along the coast of Tenasserim gladly 
placed themselves under British protection But 
these achievements occupied time, and when the 
result was known at Ava it seemed to produce 
no effect on the determined temper of that court. 
The “ Lord of the Golden Foot,” who had recalled 
all his unsuccessful commanders-in-chief who 
had not been slain in battle, now sent his own 
brothers, the Prince of Tongboo and the Prince 
of Sarrawadi, with a whole host of astrologers, 
and a corps of “ Invulnerables,” to join the army, 
to direct the future operations of the war, and to 
drive the English into the sea—or die The 
astrologers were to fix the lucky moment for 
attacking: the Invulnerables had some points of 
resemblance to the Turkish Delhis, they were 
the desperadoes or madmen of the army, and 
their madness was kept up by enormous doses of 
opium. The corps of Invulnerables consisted of 
several thousand men, divided into classes, the 
most select band of all being called the “ King’s 
Invalnerables” It was soon found that they 
were as susceptible of wounds and death as the 
astrologers were incapable of interpreting the 
stars. Upon the arrival of the two princes the 
Burmese resumed the offensive. They made a 
fierce attack upon the Golden Dagon Pagoda on 


at a season of the year when 
none but Burmese could have 
kept the field for a week ; and he reached Donoo- 
pew, on the Irrawadi, before Sir Archibald knew 
that he had left Aracan. Happily our troops, 
though wofully reduced in numbers, were now 
fast recovering their health and strength, and two 
fresh British regiments, some battalio: s of native 
infantry, a regiment of cavalry, a tioop of horse- 
artillery, and a troop of rockets, arrived from 
Calcutta and Madras, together with some admur- 
able draught cattle 500 native boatmen came 
round from Chittagong, and were busily employed 
in preparing boats for river service. 

A small detached force, under Lieutenant-colo- 
ne] Godwin, sailed from Rangoon on the 13th of 
October to Martaban, once the splendid capital 
of the kingdom of Pegu. The Burmese were 
soon driven with loss from the town and from 
alltheur defences The inhabitants of Martaban, 
being chiefly Talains or Peguers, received the 
Bnitish troops with every appearance of satis- 
faction. Another frontier-fortress of the Bur- 
mese, called Yeh, next fellinto our hands In 
all this part of the country the native population 
were eager to be released from the iron sceptre 
of Ava, and to be included among the subjects 
of the British. 

By the end of October the rains had entirely 
ceased at Rangoon. Sir Archibald Campbell 
was preparing to put his army in motion, when 
Maha Bandoola came down to meet him at Ke- 
mendine, with 60,000 fighting men, of whom 
35,000 were musketeers, a considerable train of 
artillery, and a body of Cassay horse, the best 
cavalry of this part of Asia. It was thought 
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best to wait for him. Our troops were thus 
spared much fatigue, and a great decisive battle 
might bring the court of Avato reason. On the 
Ist of December the Maha Bandoola attacked 
both by water and by land. War-boats and 
rafts, filled with combustible materials, and 
favoured by wind and current, were poured 
against our flotilla on the Irrawadi; but the 
skill and intrepidity of British seamen proved too 
much for the numbers and devices of the Bur- 
mese. Not one of our ships was injured. The 
fire-rafts exploded hke mere fire-works; our 
sailors clapping their hands at the pretty spec- 
tacle they afforded. On land the Burmese were 
still less successful. They were driven from their 
stockades, were cut to pieces, or scattered to the 
winds by the gallant Major Sale (afterwards the 
hero of the Afghan war), and the no less gallant 
Major Walker, who unfortunately fell in the 
action, together with a good number of his brave 
comrades and men. This fighting lasted in all, 
and at all points, through the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 
and 5th of December On the 6th, Bandoola 
was employed in rallying his defeated troops On 
the 7th he made his last and grand attack on 
the Shoo Dagon Pagoda. Here his troops were 
beaten again, driven back to their entrenchments, 
then driven out of them, and forced back into 
the jungle at the point of the bayonet During 
these seven busy and fiery days the Burmese, in 
addition to a prodigious loss of lives, had lost 
every gun they had, and the entire materiel of 
their army. 

On the 11th of February, 1825, the British be- 
gan to move up the Irrawadi. A few wretched 
families were found wandering in the woods, and 
jooking hke spectres from starvation and musery, 
but, with the exception of these poor people, the 
country seemed to be left to the dominion of the 
tiger and wild hog A mistake was committed 
by Sir Archibald in dividing his small force; 
and Brigadier-general Willoughby Cotton, com- 
manding one of the divisions, and acting with 
very little judgment, failed in an attack upon 
the works of Donoopew. No fewer than 150 of 
our men were there killed or wounded; and the 
retreat was 80 precipitate and so shamefully 
managed, that the wounded were not carried off, 
although it was well known that they would all 
be put to a cruel death. The next day most of 
our killed and wounded men who had been left 
in the stockade were crucified and put upon rafts, 
which were sent floating down the river towards 
our flotilla. On the 25th of March, Sir Archibald 
Campbell himself sat down before the truly for- 
midable works of Donoopew, and commenced 
making regular approaches. On the lst of April, 
after several sorties had been made and repulsed 
with loss, our mortar batteries and rockets began 
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their work of destruction, and continued firing 
at intervals during the day and part of the suc- 
ceeding night. The Burmese remained close 
under the protection of their works, making at 
first little, then less, and at last no return at all 
to our fire. “This excited much surprise, but on 
the next morning the mystery was explained. 
At daylight on the 2d of April, just as our 
breaching-batteries began to open, two lascars, 
who had been prisoners in the fort, came running 
out, and informed our people that the great 
Bandoola had been killed the day before by one 
of our shells or rockets; that after his death was 
known no entreaties of the other chiefs could 
prevail upon the Burmese to remain at their 
posts; and, in short, that the whole army had 
fled or dispersed during the dark hours of the 
night.”' By possession of Donoopew, that mag- 
nificent river, the Irrawadi, was entirely under 
our command, from its broad mouths on the 
ocean to the valley of Ava and Amarapoora, 
where it contracts and becomes unnavigable 
On the 4th of April, two days after taking pos- 
session of Donoopew, our main army recom- 
menced its march for Prome. On the 24th of 
Apnil 1t came within sight of that city. On the 
next day the Burmese set fire to Prome, and fled 
higher up the river. By the exertions of our 
troops a considerable part of the town was saved 
from destruction. The rainy monsoon now set 
in, and rendered necessary a suspension of opera- 
tions. By order of the “Golden Foot,” fire was set 
to every town and village that was likely to be 
in or near to the British lne of march; and 
horses, cattle, provisions, and all things were 
removed towards Ava. At the same time, the 
court of Ava took most vigorous measures for 
recruiting the army, and for providing 1t with 
powder and weapons. A truce was agreed to, 
which was not observed by the Burmese, and a 
negotiation for a peace was entered upon by the 
court of Ava, solely as a means of gaining time 
and lulhng the British into a false and perilous 
security. At last the Burmese negotiated, and 
sent the following laconic epistle to Sir Archibald. 
—“If you wish for peace, you may go away, 
but if you ask either money or territory, no 
friendship can exist between us. This is Bur- 
mese custom.” So soon as this letter was sent, 
the Burmese, who had collected all the force they 
could assemble, left a reserve of 10,000 men in a 
strongly-fortified post at Melloon, and advanced 
against Sir Archibald with 60,000 men. Although 
he had received reinforcements, Sir Archibald, 
after providing a garrison for Prome, had a field 
force of not above 5000 men, but of these 3000 
were British. In the first encounter the Burmese 
were successful, beating back two brigades of 
1 Macfarlane’s Indsan Hmpire. 
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native Madras infantry, killing Colonel MDowall, 
the commander, wounding four of the junior | 
officers, and killing or wounding a great many of 
the sopoys. But about a fortnight after this 
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encounter, or on the lst of December, the great 
Burmese army was most thoroughly discomfited; 
and those who rallied were beaten to pieces on 
tho 2d of December. Sir Archibald Campbell 





Pome, from the Heights —From a sketch by Lieut Willoughby Bengal Artillery 


then proceeded to Melloon. On the 12th, while 
the army was on its march, the cholera broke out, 
and ere it could be checked, it carried off many 
men of the native Madras divisions, and rendered 
two British regiments almost unfit for duty. 
On the 26th of December, when our troops were 
within ten miles of Melloon, a fiag of truce was 
sent to Sir Archibald Campbell from the last- 
named place, with letters communicating the 
arrival of a high commissioner from Ava, with 
full powers to conclude a treaty of peace This 
was another delusion; but time was granted in 
order to see whether the Burmese had been 
beaten enough, and were really sincere in their 
desire for peace. It was soon found that they 
required more beating On the 19th of January, 
1826, when two pieces of artillery had opened 
the way for our storming column, the works of 
Melloon were stormed and taken, and from 
10,000 to 15,000 Burmese were driven away in a 
confused and helpless mass from the strongest 
works they had ever erected. The beaten army, 
and all the beaten divisions and detachments 
of it, continued to retreat upon Ava with all 
possible speed. On the 25th of January, Sir 
Archibald Campbell resumed his march over a 
barren country and execrable roads. On ap- 
proaching Pagham-mew, a town about 100 
miles above Melloon, he obtained positive in- 
formation that a levy of 40,000 men had been 
ordered, and that the people had been induced 
to enrol by means of a high bounty and several 
honourable privileges and distinctions; that the 
“Golden Foot” had bestowed upon this new army 
the flattering appellation of “Retrievers of the 
King’s Glory;” and that this army had been 


placed under the command of a savage warrior, 
styled Nee Woon-Breen, which has been variously 
translated as “Prince of Darkness,” “King of 
Hell,” and “Prince of the Setting Sun.” Upon 
the 8th February, when within a few days’ march 
from Pagham-mew, Sir Archibald ascertained 
that the “Retrievers of the King’s Glory” and 
the “Prince of Darkness” were prepared to meet 
him under the walls of that city On the 9th 
the British column moved forward in order of 
attack, being much reduced by the absence of 
two brigades, and considerably under 2000 fight- 
ing men. The advanced guard was met in the 
jungle by strong bodies of skirmishers; and, 
after maimtaming a running fight for several 
mules, the column debouched mto the open coun- 
try, and there discovered the Burmese army, 
from 16,000 to 20,000 strong, drawn up m an in- 
verted crescent, the wings of which threatened 
the little body of assailants on both their flanks. 
But Sir Archibald pushed boldly forward for 
their centre, threw the whole weight of his column 
upon that point, broke and shattered 1t in the 
twinkling of an eye, and left the unconnected 
wings severed from each other The “Retrievers 
of the King’s Glory” did not fight so well as those 
who had been accused of forfeiting his majesty’s 
glory: they all fled as fast as their legs could 
carry them to a second line of redoubts and stock- 
ades, close under the walls of Pagham-mew ; but 
the British column followed them so closely that 
they had little time for rallying in those works, 
and so soon asa few English bayonets got within 
the stockades, all the Burmese went off, scream- 
ing like a scared flock of wild geese. Hun- 
dreds jumped into the river to escape their assail- 
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ants, and perished in the water; and, with the 
exception of 2000 or 3000 men, the whole army 
dispersed upon the spot. The unfortunate “Prince 
of Darkness,” or “King of Hell,” or “Prince of 
the Setting Sun,” fled to Ava; and he had no 
sooner reached the court than he was put toa 
cruel death by order of the king.’ The court of 
Ava now gave in, and sent commissioners to treat 
honestly for a peace. Sir Archibald, however, 
continued his advance untilhe reached Yandaboo, 
only forty-five miles from the capital. Some 
prisoners, British subjects and others, who had 
been residing up the country when the war broke 
out, and who had been treated with execrable 
barbarity, were now liberated, and were the 
principal negotiators for the Burmese sovereign. 
On the 24th of February, 1826, the treaty of 
peace was settled and finally signed at Yandaboo 
By this treaty 1t was agreed that there should 
be perpetual peace and fnendship between the 
honourable Company and his majesty the King 
of Ava, that the King of Ava should renounce 
all claims upon, and abstain from all future in- 
terference with, the principality of Assam and 
its dependencies, as also with the contiguous 
petty states of Cachar, [ynteen, and Munipoor, 
that his majesty should cede to the Company in 
perpetuity the conquered provinces of Aracan, 
including the four great divisions of Aracan, 
Ramree, Cheduba, and Sandoway; that the 
Aracan Mountains should henceforward form the 
boundary between the two great nations on that 
side; that his majesty should also cede the con- 
quered provinces of Yeh, Tavoy. Mergui, and 
Tenasserim, with the islands and dependencies 
thereunto appertaining, taking the Saluen nver 
as the line of demarcation on that frontier, that 
his majesty, as part indemnification for the ex- 
penses of the war, should pay the sum of one 
crore of rupees; that henceforth accredited Bri- 
tish ministers, with a body-guard of fifty men, 
should be allowed to reside at Ava, and that an 
accredited Burmese minister should be sent to 
reside at Calcutta; and that free trade should be 
allowed to British subjects in all the dominions 
of his majesty, who should abolish all exactions 
upon British ships entering his &c.; and 
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The money demanded as part indemnification 
was far too moderate a sum. The king was rich, 
and both gold and silver bullion abounded in Ava 
A crore of Sicca rupees at par were barely equiva- 
lent to £1,000,000 sterling. The war had cost 
us from £7,000,000 to £8,000,000. “With an easy 
hberality our commissioners waived all claims 
for indemnities or recompenses for the cruel suf- 
ferings of our unfortunate prisoners, or for the 
losses they had sustained, not only in property but 
im health, by their long and torturing captivity ; 
and although they stipulated in an article that 
private debts owing by Burmese to British sub- 
jects should be liquidated, they consented to con- 
sider a part of the property which had been seized 
by the king, at the tame when he threw the Eng- 
hshmen at Ava imto prison, as confiscated by 
the laws of the country, and so removed out of 
the operation of any treaty of peace. In other 
respects the treaty was such asit should be. The 
cession of Aracan gave us an admirable mountain 
frontier, and amply provided for the freedom 
from Burmese interference with our Indian ter- 
ritories on that side. The possession of the Ten- 
asserim provinces, and of the islands that lie off 
that coast, and off the coast of Aracan, gives in- 
creased security to our commercial navigation, 
opens the road to an inland commerce with the 
Siamese, Shans, and other distant people; places 
at our disposal teak-forests of enormous exent, 
and productive of the very best timber. More- 
over, a variety of valuable raw produce is pro- 
curable, or may be raised, from these new terri- 
tories, to bereplaced by the manufactures of India 
or of Great Britain. The whole country of Ten- 
asserim is known to be rich mw minerals; iron 
ore of good quality is found in abundance in the 
vicinity of Tavoy: and extensive coal-measures 
have been lately discovered in several places on the 
banks of the Tenasserim river. The discovery of 
these coal-measures must have an advantageous 
effect on the steam navigation of the Gulf of Ben- 
gal and the Straits of Malacca The provinces of 
Cachar and Assam, though holding out leas pro- 
mizing prospects to commerce, help to form a well- 
defined and strong frontier; and in the approxi- 
mation they afford to Tibet and China, our trade 


that “the good and faithful ally of the British | may possibly be extended, in process of time, in 


government, his majesty the King of Siam, 
having taken a part in the present war,” should, 
to the fullest extent, as far as regards his ma- 
jesty and his subjects, be included in the above 
treaty.* 


1 Charies Macfarlane, Our Indian Empure, 2 Thad 


those directions. Nor was there wanting the 
consolation that the condition and prospects of 
some millions of natives were improved immea- 
surably by being placed under our rule. On the 
whole, the Burmese war is a grand episode in the 
history of the nineteenth century. 
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Leath of the Duke of York— His character— Parliamentary affairs—The corn laws—Claims of the Roman 
Catholics—Offensive proceedings of the Irish claimante—Mr. Canning appointed premier—Formation of the 
new cabinet—Complaints at Canning’s acceptance of office—Opposition to the new administration— Penryn 
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cessful attempts to modify the game laws—Improvements in the criminal law—Coalition of England, France 
and Russia, in behalf of Greece—Death of Mr. Canning—Lord Goderich becomes premier—The Goderich 
munistry—Cruelties inflicted on the Greeks by the Turks—Ferocious proceedings of Ibrahim Pacha in the 
Morea—The admirals of the three allied powers interfere—The Egyptian fleet consents to remain at Navarino 
—It attempts to escape, but 1s compelled to return—The barbarities in the Morea continued—The allied 
adnurals block up the Egyptian fleet at Navarino—Battle of Navarmo—The Egyptian fect totally destroyed 
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repeal of the test and corporation acts—Duscussion of the subject in both housee—The acts repealed—The 
repeal opens the way for Catholic emancipation—Motion on the subject made and negatived—Mr. Huskisson 
inadvertently remgns office—The resignation accepted—He endeavours unsuccessfully to retract his resigna- 
tion—Others of the cabinet go out with him—Parliamentary proceedings 1n law reform and the corn bill— 


Parliament prorogued. 





ae) HE year 1827 was commenced with 
: va (i a breach in the royal house— 
q B’  @| the death of the Duke of York— 
. “Sy ¥| who expired, after a short illness, 
ay ] on the 5th of January His early 
Ow .« % private hfe had been disfigured by 
the licentiousness that marked the career of his 
elder brother, while his ambition to distinguish 
himself as a soldier had cost the country much 
unprofitable expense, as well as loss to 1tas military 
reputation. He was also overwhelmed with debt, 
which he had no means of liquidating, and which 
he recklessly suffered to accumulate to the last. 
And yet, in spite of these faults, which were 
attributed to his imperfect education and con- 
stitutional thoughtlessness, he was beloved by 
those who knew him best, on account of his many 
good and amiable qualities; while his admunis- 
tration for thirty-two years as commander-in- 
chief had improved our armies, and endeared 
his name to the British soldiery at large Even 
by the anti-Catholic portion of the religious 
community, it was felt that a better man could 
have been better spared, on account of his stead- 
fast resistance to the claims of Popery, on which 
account he had been considered as the chief 
break-water of the advancing tide. 
as if it had been an established inheritance, his 
office of commander-in-chief devolved upon the 
Duke of Wellington, while an increase was made 
to the income of the Duke of Clarence, who was 
now presumptive heir to the crown. 
Parliament re-assembled on the 8th of Febru- 
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ary, when the prospects of the country were very 
flattering The first 1mportant question brought 
under discussion was that of the corn laws. On 
the lst of March, Mr Canning proposed a scale 
of the average prices of the various kinds of grain 
within the kingdom, at which, upon the payment 
of a specified scale of duties, foreign grain should 
be admissible into the market. The debate upon 
the question was protracted, and there was a 
great divergency of opmion and theory. Minis- 
ters took the medium price of wheat at sixty 
shillings. The landed interest would have taken 
it higher; the manufacturing interest much lower. 
In the end the ministerial measure passed the 
House of Commons by large majorities. 

The Roman Catholic claims were revived by 
Sir Francis Burdett, who was charged with a 
petition from Ireland. The tone and attitude of 
the Roman Catholics of that country had exas- 
perated the English people; and the table of the 
house was covered with anti-Catholic petitions. 
The tone of the Irish was indeed calculated to 
excite feelings of anger, or alarm, or annoyance, 
in unprejudiced minds. The Catholic Associa- 
tion, in about six months after 1t had been put 
down by law, reappeared under a new form, and 
pursued ita object with more animation than 
ever, while “the rent” in support of its measures 
was exacted from the people as usual, under the 
name of “free gifta.” Part of this money was 
avowedly spent in influencing the elections of 
| members of parliament. Mr. Daniel O'Connell 
land the other orators who presided over, and 


directed as they listed, this remodelled associa- 
tion, preserved no measure towards England, or 
the rehgion or morals of the English people. 
‘Their harangues had become, at every new meet- 
ing, more and more intemperate, and they had 
long been threatening and bullying the English 
and Scotch portions of the Union. Ever since 
Mr. Pitt's second administration, the Catholic 
question had been left in the cabinet an open 
one. Mr. Canning was as eager as ever to 
go the full length of emancipation: some of his 
colleagues, and foremost of all Lord-chancellor 
Eldon and Viscount Sidmouth, were strongly 
opposed to the measure, or to any further con- 
cessions. But Mr. Canning had now his foot on 
the step of the highest office in the government 

‘The health of Lord Liverpool, the premier, had 
long been declining He had been seized with 
paralysis in the month of February; he partially 
recovered, but had a relapse which left him in a 
hopeless state. On the 28th of March, Mr. Can- 
ning attended the king, on his majesty’s summons, 
to consider how the cabinet was to be continued 

The king required that some one holding the 
opinions of Lord Liverpool on the Catholic 
question should be called to supply his place 

Mr Canning declared that if an opinion favour- 
able to the Roman Catholics was to be a disquali- 
fication for the office of prime minister, he would 
not be the individual in whose person that prin- 
ciple of exclusion should be established, and 
advised the king to form an anti-Catholic admin- 
istration. His majesty, who knew the import- 
ance of retaining Mr. Canning, dissented, and 
nothing was settled at that meeting. The anti- 
Catholics thought they could count upon the 
Duke of Wellington and Mr Peel; and they were 
desirous that a new cabinet should be formed, 
with Peel and Wellington at the head of it. But 
Mr. Canning’s popularity was at its very spring- 
tide; difficulties stood in the way of any other 
arrangement; and on the 10th of April, the king 
commissioned Mr. Canning to propose a plan of 
his own for the re-construction of the ministry. 
To form an entirely pro-Catholic or pro-emanci- 
pation cabinet was still impracticable; and there 
was some difficulty for Mr Canning in construct- 
ing any cabinet of which he was to be the head. 
The Duke of Wellington, Mr. Peel, Lord West- 
moreland, Lord-chancellor Eldon, and Lord 
Bathurst preferred resigning It was expected 
that these resignations would alarm the king and 
induce him to part with Mr. Canning; but his 
majesty confirmed the appointment of tho great 
leader of the commons as premier; and the an- 
nouncement was vociferously cheered by the 
great majority of the House of Commons. One 
circumstance clouded the joy of the new premier’s 
ardent friends: his health had been seriogsty 
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affected; in December and January he had suf- 
fered a severe illness; and now the increase of 
toil, anxiety, and the perpetual excitement to 
which he was exposed, boded ill for his recovery. 

Lord Melville joined his resignation to those 
who had followed the Duke of Wellington and 
Mr. Peel. There therefore remained of the Liver- 
pool cabinet only Lord Harrowby, and Messrs. 
Huskisson, Robinson, and Wynne. The mornin 
after the resignation of Lord Melville, who 
been the first lord of the admiralty, Mr. Can- 
ning brought about the appointment of the Duke 
of Clarence as lord high-admiral—a dignity which 
had long lain dormant—and as lord high-admiral 
the duke became head of the navy and supreme 
over the lords of the admiralty. Hus acceptance 
of office under Mr Canning is thought to have 
had no small weight among official men. Lord 
Bexley immediately retracted his resignation, 
and Sir John Copley, the master of the rolls, 
who had differed with Mr. Canning, now con- 
descended to become lord high-chancellor, with 
a peerage by the title of Baron Lyndhurst. Lord 
Anglesey was appointed master-general of the 
ordnance, with a seat in the cabinet, as successor 
to the Duke of Wellington. Mr Sturges Bourne 
took the home department. To supply the re- 
maining places in the cabinet, Mr. Canning opened 
a negotiation with the Marquis of Lansdowne 
and other Whigs No offical arrangements 
ensued, but Lord Lansdowne, and the main body 
of the Whigs, with Sir Francis Burdett, and 
most of the Radicals that followed that baronet, 
volunteered their unofficial support of the new 
government. Upon Mr. Canning’s appointment 
to the chancellorship of the exchequer, Mr. Pros- 
perity Robinson was called to the House of Peers 
as Lord Goderich, and the accomphshed Lord 
Dudley and Ward succeeded Mr. Canning in 
the foreign office. 

The House of Commons, which had adjourned 
on the 12th of Apmnil for the Easter holidays, re- 
assembled on the Ist of May. Mr. Canning de- 
tailed the circumstances which had preceded his 
appointment as head of the government. “If,” 
said he, “I had submitted in my person to the 
prineiple of exclusion as a friend to the Catholic 
claims, I should have dishonoured myself. Such 
a submission would have been a badge of helo- 
tism, and the indelible disgrace of my political 
life.” In the upper house explanations were 
given by most of the ministers who had resigned. 
In both houses it was evident that the opposition 
to Mr. Canning would be vehement. A portion 
of the Whigs joined the Tories m denouncing 
the new cabinet, and thereby increased the dif- 
ficulties of the premier’s position, but some of the 
Whigs took office as soon as they saw that the 
premier was firmly seated. Before the close of 
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the session, Lord Lansdowne became secretary 
for the home department ; Lord Carlisle accepted 
the privy seal, and Mr. Tierney became master 
of the mint. But at the same time Mr. Peel put 
himself in a hostile attitude, and complaints 
were made to ring through the country of Mr. 
canning © abandonment of his old party connec- 
tions, of his latitudinamanism in rehgious ques- 
tions, and of his too great boldness in political 
on28. The corn bill, which had been sanctioned 
by the late Lord Liverpool, was so cut and hacked 
in the upper house, that Lord Goderich was 
induced to abandon it. To provide against a 
acarcity during the recess of parliament, a tem- 
porary bill, permitting the release of foreign corn 
from bond, was brought in by Mr Canning, and 
‘was passed expeditiously through both houses. 
A fixed design to overturn the new admuinis- 
tration was now very apparent, and the stnfe 
of party was waged with very little moderation 
or delicacy. The genius of Mr. Canning was 
not respected as it ever ought to have been. 
‘The opposition in the House of Commons, as well 
as in the lords, assumed a most formidable and 
irritating character; but though the premier was 
suffering under extreme anxiety of mind and 
sickness of body, his rhetorical powers and his 
sparkling wit never for one moment failed him. 
e impatient Whig reformers joined the Tories 
in attacking him. It was in these debates that 
Mr. Canning repeated his determination to oppose 
parliamentary reform, and declared himself hos- 
tile to the repeal of the test and corporation acts. 
On the test act, however, he had never before fully 
delivered an opinion to the house, and his oppo- 
sition to its repeal, or the agitating that question 
then, may have arisen out of a natural fear of 
comphcating and prejudicing the Catholic ques- 
tion. All the more moderate Whigs were dis- 
posed to put off any serious discussion of the 
question of a sweeping reform, but the subject 
‘was, to some extent, forced upon parliament. 
The reports of the election committees had dis- 
closed more than one scene of gross bribery and 
corruption. These scenes had been enacted 
chiefly at Colchester, Northampton, Leicester, 
Preston, and East Retford. Several motions 
‘were made; and a bill was brought in for “the 
more effectual preventing of bribery and corrup- 
tion” in the borough of Penryn Lord John 
Russell thought that the house ought to follow 
the example which had been set in the case of 
Grampound, and disfranchise the borough alto- 
gether, with the ultimate view of transferring its 
rights to some of the great, populous, and unre- 
presented towns; and his lordship moved as an 
amendment that “therefore the borough of Pon- 
ryn shall be excluded hereafter from returning 
burgesses to serve in parliament.” The original 
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motion was supported by the ministry; Mr. Can- 
ning, Mr. Bourne, and Mr. Charles 
Wynne speaking in defence of it. Ona division 
the amendment was carried by 124 against 69. 
No resolution was taken concerning the place to 
which the rights should be transferred; but the 
populous and rich Manchester seemed to unite 
the suffrages of most of the members who ad- 
verted to the transfer. Similar resolutions were 
adopted in regard to East Retford; but the ses- 
sion closed before any effective proceedings were 
taken for the disfranchisement of either of these 
boroughs. The aim of the moderate Whigs now 
was to reform parliament gradually; to punish 
known instances of corruption; to transfer the 
rights of small rotten boroughs to the great un- 
1epresented cities, and gradually to extend the 
elective franchise until it comprehended a much 
larger portion of the population ‘They had at 
this moment no design of introducing into the 
constitution those extensive changes which were 
forced from parliament by the pressure from 
without in 1832. 

Lord Althorp obtained the appointment of a 
committee to inquire mto the mode of taking 
the poll at county elections, and Colonel Davies 
obtamed a similar one to inquire into the mode 
of taking the poll at elections for cities and 
boroughs The principal object of Lord Althorp 
was to get md, 1f possible, of the enormous ex- 
pense of a county election He stated that the 
last election for Yorkshire, though it had never 
come to a poll, had cost at least £120,000. Ifa 
poll had lasted fifteen days 1t must have cost the 
contending parties half a million of money On 
that occasion, a gentleman of large fortune, for 
whom the greatest show of hands appeared, was 
compelled to abandon all thoughts of standing 
poll, in consequence of the ruimous expense 
which must have awaited him. Lord Althorp 
likewise brought in, and carned through, a bill 
for the better prevention of corrupt practices at 
elections, &« The object of it was to prevent 
substantial bribery from being perpetrated under 
the mask of merely giving employment, and there- 
fore to deprive all persons of the right to vote 
who should be employed by a candidate in the 
election. It was notorious that at elections dif- 
ferent nominal offices were created, to be filled 
by voters who were classed as plumpers, and 
who received double the pay of split votes. It 
was not meant that the provisions of the bill 
should apply to any real and fair agent of a can- 
didate, but to that spurious collection which went 
under the names of runners, flagmen, &c., and 
musicians who had never played upon an instru- 
ment in their lives till they were enrolled at an 
election. This was just another mode of paying 
them for their votes, and therefore it was right 
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that, in that election at least, they should have 
no voice. On the suggestion of Mr. Spring Rice 
it was further determined, with the view of pro- 
moting the purity and diminishing the expense 
of elections, to prohibit the distribution of ribbons 
and cockades. This last suggestion led to a good 
dealof merriment. The anti-reformers contended 
that the prohibition of music, and ribbons, and 
cockades was absolutely ridiculous. It was not 
desirable to put an end to all the spimt and 
gaiety of an election; and, even if it were, this 
measure of Mr Spring Rice would be utterly 1n- 
efficient. It was downright folly to suppose that 
a short weak bill hke this would make an Eng- 
lish election as demure and orderly as a Metho- 
dist love-feast. EXverywhere the electors voted 
for a particular colour; and, “in point of fact,” 
said Mr. Calcraft, who was unusually facetious, 
“without flags and ribbons the electors will not 
know whose heads they are breaking, and may 
knock down their friends under the mistaken 
notion that they are knocking down their foes” 
Now, as the bill confessedly was not to put an 
end to the breaking of heads, there was no use in 
misleading people to break the wrong heads. 
The bill, however, passed into a law: by its pro- 
visions any person who, within six months before 
an election, or during an election, or within four- 
teen days after it, shall have been employed in 
the election as counsel, agent, attorney, poll-clerk, 
flagman, or in any other capacity, and shall have 
received, in consideration of such employment, 
any fee, place, or office, or any promise or security 
for a fee, place, or office, shall be incapable of 
voting at such election. A penalty of £10 for 
each offence is inflicted upon every candidate who, 
after the test of the writ, or if parliament be 
sitting, after the seat has become vacant, shall 
directly or indirectly give to any voter or inha- ! 
bitant “any cockade, ribbon, or other mark of dis- 
tinction.” 

During this session several attempts were un- 
successfully made to modify the invidious and 
oppressive game laws. ‘Lord Wharncliffe, who, 
before his elevation to the peerage, had paid 
much attention to tlie subject, had carried through 
the commons a bill which failed in the peers. He 
now reproduced it in that upper house. The pro- 
visions of the measure went, first of all, to remove 
the absurd and contradictory qualifications of the 
old law, and to substitute in their place the qua- 
lification of property; every proprietor being per- 
mitted to kill game on his own lands, whether his 
estate were large or small. His lordship next 
proposed to legalize the sale of game, as one great 
means of diminishing the temptations to poach, 
and as being in itself a just and reasonable thing. 
Another object of the bill was to mitigate the 
severity of the punishments provided by the ex- 
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isting game laws for certain offences—a severity | 
which did not carry the feelings of the country 
along with it, and led jurors to refuse to convict. 
The bill was allowed to be read a second time; 
but, on the motion that it should be read a third 
time, it was lost by a majority of one. In the 
course of the discussion Lord Harrowby said 
that, during the last three years, about 4500 per- 
sons had been imprisoned under the game laws, 
while the number in 1810, 1811, and 1812 had 
been only about 460. Lord Wharncliffe’s bill 
being lost, the Marquis of Salisbury introduced 
another, merely for legalizing the sale of game 
under certain restrictions. The noble marquis 
proposed to empower all persons qualified by law 
to kill game, to take out hcenses authorizing 
them to sell game to licensed dealers. The mea 
sure was to be temporary, and to expire at the 
end of three years. This bill, too, was allowed 
to pass through a second reading, and was lost 
on the motion for the third. There was raised 
this sentimental objection—the bill would deprive 
the sportsman of his highest gratification, which 
was the pleasure of furnishing his friends with 
presents of game! Nobody would care for a 
present which everybody could give! One great 
alteration, however, was effected by a bill intro- 
duced by Lord Suffield, and eventually carried, 
for abolishing the barbarous practice of setting 
spring-guns and other engines of destruction for 
the preservation of game. 

Out of office, as in office, Mr. Peel proceeded 
with his valuable improvements on the criminal 
law. Five acts were passed which consolidated 
into one body the whole of the law regarding 
offences against property, and cleared off an im- 
mense quantity of ancient rubbish and bewilder- 
ing phraseology. Not the least of this fresh in- 
stalment of reform in our penal code was, that 
the number of capital offences was materially 
diminished, and convictions for lesser offences 
obtained by a summary mode of procedure, by 
which the long delay and imprisonment that 
usually preceded conviction by a grand jury 
were dispensed with 

As chancellor of the exchequer Mr. Canning’s 
task was easy and pleasant. There wasa surplus 
of income applicable to the sinking fund; the 
supply demanded for this year did indeed exceed 
that of last year by £800,000. This difference 
had been caused by the army extraordinaries, 
and by a vote of credit rendered necessary in con- 
sequence of the affairs of Portugal ; but Mr. Can- 
ning said he intended to bring down the expen- 
diture to the lowest possible scale consistent 
with the public service. It was the determina- 
tion of government to apply their most strenuous 
and beat efforta to the matter, and to call the 
house into counsel upon it. 
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Mr. Canning spoke in parliament for the last 
time on the 29th of June. Parliament was pro- 
rogued by commission on the 2d of July. On 
the 6th a treaty combining England, France, and 
Russia for a settlement of the affairs of Greece, 
and for the stopping of a horrible species of war- 
fare, was signed at London. This was the last 
of Mr. Canning’s public acts. One of the first 
poems he wrote in the enthusiasm of youth, was 
a lament on “The Slavery of Greece.” His 
classical mind revolted at the idea of seeing the 
last edifices of antiquity levelled with the soil, 
and the last of the Greeks exterminated, or car- 
ried in captivity into Egypt. Like other gene- 
rous-hearted statesmen, and like all the sympa- 
thizers in the Greek cause, he entertained fond 
hopes of improvement and regeneration, which, 
alas! the Greek people have not yet verified. In 
signing the treaty, and in feeling that he was 
chief in a deed which might restore Greece, if 
not to her ancient supremacy, to a respectable 
place among nations, he felt a joy which relieved 
the languor of disease. He went down to the 
Duke of Devonshire’s pleasant seat at Chiswick, 
to seek tranquillity after his many toils. The 
disease proceeded with a violence and rapidity 
which set the medical art at defiance; and Mr 
Canning expired at Chiswick, in the very house 
in which Mr. Fox had breathed his last, on the 
morning of the 8th of August He was only in 
the fifty-eighth year of his age, and he had been 
prime minister for only four months Thus pre- 
maturely was removed the most accomplished and 
liberal-hearted statesman and the most perfect 
orator of his time. 

The death of Mr Canning left the ministry 
not only without a head, but also without a 
heart. For the present, however, very few 
changes took place, and their effect was to bring 
back into office a portion of Mr. Canning’s for- 
mer friends Lord Goderch became premier, 
and Mr. Huskisson succeeded him as colonial 
secretary The only difficulty that was encoun- 
tered lay in the appointment of a chancellor of 
the exchequer The office was declined by Mr. 
Tierney, Mr Huskisson, and Mr. Sturges Bourne; 
and was at last given to Mr. Herries, who had 
been secretary of the treasury under Lord 
Liverpool's administration, and who had resigned 
on the appointment of Mr. Canning. Lord 
Harrowby retired from the presidency of the 
council His place was taken by the Duke of 
Portland, and the Earl of Carlisle succeeded his 
grace as lord privy-seal. Lord Dudley and Ward, 
although both hia health and intellect were al- 
ready beginning to fail, remained as secretary 
for foreign affairs; Mr. Huskisson united the 
war secretaryship to the colonial department, 
Lord Lyndhurst was chancellor, Lord Bexley 
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chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, &&.' ‘This 
Goderich ministry was the third which the coun- 
try had seen in the course of seven months. In- 
firm and tottering from 1ts commencement, it yet 
lingered out a precarious existence of some five 
months and a half. Its infirmities were the sub- 
ject of more melancholy jokes than had been per- 
petrated for a very long time. 

Mr. Canning’s triple alhance for the liberation 
of Greece, was attended by consequences he could 
have scarcely foreseen, which sorely crippled the 
Ottoman empire, and consequently forwarded 
the ambitious views of Russia—views to which 
Mr. Canning had ever and most decidedly been 
opposed In the autumn of 1827, the allied squad- 
rons of England, France, and Russia constituted 
an imposing force in the Archipelago, and endea- 
voured to give effect to the treaty of London. Sultan 
Mahmoud, whose armies had suffered a terrible 
series of checks and defeats ever since the com- 
mencement of the war in 1821, had called in the 
assistance of the Egyptians; and an army of 
Egyptians, Arabs, Nubians, mercenaries, and ad- 
venturers from nearly all the southern side of the 
Mediterranean, were now ravaging the classical 
land, burning down the olive-groves of Attica, 
desolating the fair fields of Messina, and carry- 
ing fire and sword wherever they went. This 
army was commanded by Ibrahim Pacha, a son hy 
adoption of the astute Mehemed Ah, and a man 
of uncivilized intellect and ferocious heart Of 
civilization he had only learned the modern mult- 
tary art—the art of killing with the greatest 
effect. The undisciplined Greeks could not stand 
against the tramed troops of the pacha, nor 
could the Greek fiotallas, composed almost en- 
tarely of light-built trading polacca brigs, risk a 
contest with the ships of the line of the sultan 
and Pacha of Egypt. The seas, from the mouth 
of the Adriatic to the Strait of the Dardanelles, 
were, and had for three years been, swarming 
with Greek pirates, some being men who had 
escaped from starvation or from massacre on 
shore, but still more being desperadoes and inve- 
terate plunderers, who had betaken themselves to 
the profession from an innate love of 1t, or for 
the sake of the easy booty which might be picked 
up. These marauders respected no flag whatever; 
they fell upon the mercantile ships of England, 
that had been their best and kindest friend dur- 
ing the war, as readily as they fell upon the 
trading ships of Austria, which, notwithstanding 
the neutrality agreed to at the congress of Verona, 
had been perseveringly and maliciously hostile 
to the cause of Greek independence. Thus, 
neither by land nor by water was this state of 
~T The Duke of Wellington now reassumed the command.in- 
chief of the army 


that the double evil might have been checked 
without any illicit and extreme act on the part 
of the allies. On his side, the sultan was blame- 
| able for an unreasonable obstinacy. In vain Mr. 
Stratford Canning urged upon the divan the ex- 
pediency and absolute necessity of conceding in- 
dependence to the Greeks, and of becoming a 
party to the pacifying treaty; in vain the French 
ambassador seconded the British; and in vain 
the allied admirals invited the Egyptian-Turkish 
commanders to cease hostilities and enter into 
the arrangements. While our officers 
were treating with the officers of the sultan and 
the pacha, the Morea was ina blaze. The Greeks 
were but too happy to accept the armistice under 
the treaty. Ibrahim refused it, and went on 
burning and slaying as before The allied ad- 
mirals now declared to him that they had re- 
ceived positive instructions to stop the effusion 
of blood ; that they would reduce by force either 
of the two belligerent parties that should refuse 
to accede to the armustice; that the Greeks had 
already accepted that armustice; and that, if he 
resolved to continue hostilities, he would peril 
his fleet and the most essential interests of his 
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sovereign. At last Ibrahim Pacha gave way s0 
far as to promise that he would stop the work of 
devastation on shore, and not quit the Bay of 
Navarino upon any new enterprise against any 
part of Greece, without further instructions 
from Constantinople. 

Trusting to this engagement, the allied squad- 
rons sailed away, leaving an English and a French 
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frigate to watch the harbour of Navarino, and 
the motions of the Turks and Egyptians. They 
were scarcely gone ere Ibrahizn put to sea, with 
the view of sailing to Patras. On the 2d of 
October, Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, being 
then at Zante, was informed of this breach of 
faith, and of the continuance of atrocities on 
shore. With his own ship of the line, one fri- 
gate, and two brigs, the only force he had then 
in hand, Sir Edward sailed to meet the Turco- 
Egyptian fleet, or such portion of it as might. 
have quitted Navarmo. He soon discovered 
nine corvettes, two brigs, and nineteen transports 
sailing round the Morea and hugging the coast. 
He cleared his ships for action, and told the 
Turks and Egyptians that they must forthwith 
return to Navarino. They returned at his bid- 
ding, but the excesses on shore were continued: 
women and children were put to the sword, every 
habitation that would burn was burned, the 
olive-trees, the vines, the mulberry-trees were 
torn up by the roots, in order to complete the de- 
vastation of the country. The three admurals— 
Codrington for England, de Rigny for France, 
and Hayden for Russia—counsulted how they 
were to carry out the intention of the treaty of 
London in enforcing a de facto armistice. They 
concluded that they had only one of three courses 
to adopt.—1. To continue throughout the whole 
of the winter a blockade, difficult, expensive, and 
perhaps useless, since a storm might disperse the 
squadrons, and afford to Ibrahim Pacha the 
facility of conveying his destroying army to dif- 
ferent parts of the Morea and the islands which 
had hitherto escaped the horrors of war. 2. To 
unite the allied squadrons in Navarino itself, and 
to secure by this permanent presence the inac- 
tion of the Ottoman fleets; but this mode alone, it 
‘was reasoned, would lead to no termination of 
hostilities if the Porte should persist in its sya- 
tem. 3. To proceed to take a position with the 
squadrons in Navarino Bay, and then renew to 
Ibrahim propositions which, entering mto the 
spirit of the treaty of London, were evidently to 
the advantage of the Porte itself. This last or 
third alternative was the one which the allied 
admirals agreed to adopt, in the hope, they said, 
“that it might produce a determination lead- 
ing to the desired object without the effusion 
of blood, and without hostilities, but simply by 
the imposing presence of the squadrons.” It 
was unfortunate that these admirals had not 
learned enough of Turkish and Egyptian obsti- 
nacy to know that this imposing display of force 
would produce no effect, unless it were seconded 
by broadsides; and in determining to enter the 
harbour they must also have determined to fire 
on Ibrahim’s ships, in the event of his saying 
“No” to their demands. Their first movement 
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towards the harbour of Navarino was a hostile 
movement. The Russians could not repress, and 
they scarcely attempted to 


tion. They professed an ardent zeal for human- 
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| ity, an unquenchable desire to rescue their co- 
religionists the Greeks; but the real visions 
conceal, their exulta- before their eyes were, 
flag on the Black Sea 


the supremacy of their 
so soon as the naval force 
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THe Bay or Navartno— From Expedition Scientifique en Morée 


crowded in Navarino should be annihilated, their | the slightest signal to action from the other—a 


own way clear to the Balkan Mountains and to 
Adrianople, and finally the standard of the vic- 
torious czar floating over the Seven Towers or 
the palace of the sultan and the mosque of Santa 
Sophia at Constantinople. 

On the 20th of October, at two o'clock in the 
afternoon, the combined squadrons passed the 
Turkish batteries, to take up their anchorage in 
the bay Nota shot was fired at them either by 
the batteries or by the ships; and without mter- 
ruption or remonstrance they were allowed to 
anchor 1n the harbour, close to the Turkish and 
Egyptian fleet, which was moored 1n the form of 
a crescent. The force of the allies amounted to 
twenty-six ships of all rates, carrying 1324 guns; 
the Turks and Egyptians had seventy-nine ships, 
armed with 2240 guns, and there were some 
heavy batteries on shore; but as the Muasulmans 
had only three ships of the line, and their oppo- 
nents had ten sail of the line, and as all their ships 
were crowded with men who had not the slender- 
est pretensions to pass as seamen, the allies can 
hardly be said to have fought at a disadvantage. 
There still survives a rational doubt as to the 
way in which this terrible battle really began. 
Sir Edward Codrington had indeed given orders 
that not a gun should be fired unless the Turks 
and Egyptians began first; and the Mussulmans, 
on their side, although evidently making prepara- 
tions, did not fire so much as a musket. In this 
manner the hostile fleets stood at gaze, and in 
awful silence within the Bay of Navarino, each 
unwilling to begin the combat, but ready to accept 


.explosion and the death of thousands. 


single spark would be enough for the volcanic 
And 
mere accident, if not design, was certam in such 
a case to kindle the blaze In this state, a boat 
was sent from the Dartmouth British frigate, 
to request the removal of six Turco-Egyptian 
fire-ships at the entrance of the harbour; but 
this advance being mistaken by the enemy 
for a hostile mgnal, and a purpose of boarding 
the nearest vessel, was encountered by a volley 
of small arms, by which Lieutenant Fitzroy of 
the Dartmouth was killed, and several of the 
boat’s crew. Almost simultaneously, two shots 
were fired nto the Syrene, by which the cable of 
that ship's anchor was cut in the act of being let 
go These aggressive signals were enough, and 
the volleys of small arms with which the battle 
commenced were quickly succeeded by a general 
cannonade. So little had the British ships ex- 
pected this beginning, and so punctually had 
Codrington’s pacific orders been obeyed, that the 
band of music on board his ship, the Asia, were 
employed upon the deck in their wonted practice 
when their notes were suddenly interrupted by 
the crash of the artullery 

The imprisoned storm had now broke loose, 
and this naval action, after so long an interval of 
peace at sea, equalled the fury of all our former 
navalencounters The Mussulmans stood boldly 
to their guns; and amidst the bewildering blaze 
and crash of broadsides, the ships paired off in 
single combats, where the skill of the European 
sailors was more than a match for the inexperi 
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enced hardihood of their antagonista. One Tur- 
kish ship after another was silenced or shattered; 
but when their crews could no longer defend 
them, they set them on fire, and made out in boata 
for the shore; and in this manner the whole bay 
was soon an illumination of blazing hulks, that 
shook the neighbouring ramparts with their ex- 
plosions, and compelled the victors to stand 
aloof. At one moment the leading ship, the 
Asia, amidst a terrible encounter, disappeared in 
the smoke, and was thought to have perished, 
and her poop was cleared of every person upon 
it but the admiral himself, whose clothes were 
torn with the shot; but when the flag upon her 
topmast re-appeared over the storm of close 
battle, the whole allied fleet cheered the signal as 
the promise of victory. Already, too, the French 
and British ships, while fighting side by side, 
and in the cause of a common humanity, showed 
that generous fmendship towards each other 
which only the brave can feel, and which so often 
converts them from enemies into firm friends. 
On one occasion, at three o'clock, the British 
ship Talbot was engaged with several of the 
enemy, and on the point of being overpowered, 
when Captain Hugon, of the French frigate 
L’Armide, dashed forward to the rescue He 
dexterously winded his vessel through the inner 
Turkish line, without interrupting the fire of the 
English ship, and poured such a heavy broadside 
into the enemy with which she was chiefly en- 
gaged, as compelled it to strike. He then took 
possession; but instead of arrogating this success 
to his own countrymen, he hoisted the English 
flag upon the prize along with his own, to indi- 
cate that he had only completed what the Zalbot 
had begun Why should the banners of two 
such nations wave in mutual and deadly opposi- 
tion? For four hours the battle continued with 
unabated fury It ended in the loss to the sul- 
tan and Pacha of Egypt of three ships of the 
line, four or five frigates, and between forty and 
fiftv smaller vessels of war, there being included 
in the last number many beautiful and large cor- 
vettes, equal in size to our old frgates. The 
rest of the fleet surrendered, and a convention 
followed, by which Ibrahim Pacha evacuated 
the Morea, and the Greek prisoners whom he 
had sent over to Egypt as slaves were restored to 
their desolated country. The loss of the allies 
had been considerable. The English of course 
came in for the greatest share of it; we had 
seventy-nine men killed and 197 wounded. 
Among the killed was the veteran Captain Ba- 
thurst, who commanded the Genoa, one of our 
line-of-battle ships The Russians had fifty- 
seven killed and thirty-seven wounded. The 
French counted forty-three dead and 117 wounded. 
In all 626 Christians were put hors de combat in 
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this stern conflict with the Moslem. The French 
showed great ardour and emulation; but their 
firing was not good. The firing of the Russians 
was decidedly bad. Many of the poor Turks 
who escaped alive out of the battle and confla- 
gration, afterwards boasted that if there had 
been none but French and Russians they would 
have beaten them. By the battle of Navarino 
Greece was virtually dissevered from the Otto- 
man empire, and a seal put to the Greek inde- 
pendence. 

The news of the disaster, terrible as it was, 
did not dismay Sultan Mahmoud, or even ruffle 
histemper. The ambassadors of England, France, 
and Russia, who were at Constantinople when 
the battle was fought, and who, in other times, 
would have been torn to pieces by the janizaries 
and the populace, were allowed to depart in 
safety, and without one insulting word being 
offered to them. Such of their countrymen as 
chose to remain were taken under the protection 
of the Turkish law, and had, in no single instance, 
cause to complain of the inefficiency of that pro- 
tection. But none were so thunder-struck by the 
intelligence of the irregular fight as the cabinet 
of Lord Goderich. In this, as in other matters, 
the members of that cabinet knew not what 
course to pursue. At first they eulogized, and, 
to some extent, rewarded the officers who had 
fought at Navarino—thus virtually pronouncing 
their approbation of the affair. But then, dis- 
concerted by the rumours and complaints that 
were afloat, they despatched Admiral Sir John 
Gore to the Archipelago, for the purpose of col- 
lecting information, and reporting thereon. This 
seemed, indeed, weak and inconsistent, but before 
the question could be debated in parliament, the 
disjointed admunistration fell to pieces. 

Lord Goderich resigned on the 8th of Jan- 
uary, 1828, and to give time for the formation of 
@ munistry, the sitting of parliament was pro- 
rogued to the 29th. The king sent for the Duke 
of Wellington, and commissioned him to form an 
admunistration, of which he should himself be the 
head The great captain was taken by surprise 
at this unexpected and unwelcome choice, and 
on former occasions had declared his utter in- 
competence for such an office as that of premier; 
but the emergency of the case, as well as his 
habits of military obedience, prevailed, and before 
the middle of January he found himself prime 
minister of Great Britain. But to form an ad- 
ministration out of such discordant parties was 
no easy task, and much treaty and concession 
was necessary before this object was effected. 
The result was, that while all the Whig members 
of the cabinet went out with Lord Goderich, the 
principal friends of Mr. Canning remained in, 
and the Tories returned who had resigned office 
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on the appointment of Canning to the premier- 
ship. Thus Lord Lyndhurst remained as chan- 
cellor, and Mr. Goulburn became chancellor of 
the exchequer, by the transference of Mr. Her- 
ries, who was appointed master of the mint; Earl 
Bathurst became president of the council, in the 
room of the Duke of Portland; Mr Peel became 
secretary for the home department, while Lord 
Dudley and Ward remained secretary for foreign 
affairs; Mr. Huskisson retained his office of 
secretary for the colonies; Lord Melville took the 
presidency of the board of control, in the place of 
Mr. C. W. Wynne. and the Earl of Aberdeen 
became chancellor of 
the duchy of Lancaster, 
in the place of Lord 
Bexley; Lord Palmer- 
ston continued in office 
as secretary at war, and 
the Duke of Clarence 
in his extraordinary ap- 
pointment of lord high- 
admiral; the Marquis 
of Anglesey, who had 
been master-general of 
ordnance, withoutaseat 
1n the cabinet, was now 
appointed Lord - heu- 
tenant of Ireland. With 
all these resignations 
and changes, the min 

istry was now almost 
the same that it had 
been during the pre- 





blunderers the leaders of the three allied powers 
who had won the victory, and conquered in the 
cause of freedom and humanity. The phrase was 
eagerly arrested by the opposition, as well as that 
which spoke of Turkey as “our ancient ally;” and 
the battle of Navarmo was characterized by 
Mr. Brougham as a “glorious, brilliant, decisive, 
and immortal achievement.” In the same speech, 
while expressing the objections of his party to 
the appomtment of one possessed of such military 
power and influence as the Duke of Wellington 
to the premiership, Mr. Brougham gave vent to 
sentiments that have found an echo in the hearts 
of every party, and to 
an expression which has 
now become a house- 
hold word throughout 
the homes of Great Bri- 
tain. Scorning the sup- 
position that a military 
dictatorship was to be 
apprehended from the 
duke’s appointment, he 
exclaimed, “I have no 
fear of slavery being 
introduced into this 
country by the power 
of the sword It would 
take a stronger, it 
would demand a more 
powerful man than 
even the Duke of Wel- 
lington, to effect such 
an object. The noble 
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their party who consented to retain office, and 
the largest share of this indignation fell upon 
Mr. Huskisson, who was reproached with having 
deserted his old alhance with the principles of 
Mr. Canning. 

On the 29th of January the session of parlia- 
ment was opened by commission, and the king’s 
speech was read by Lord-chancellor Lyndhurst. 
The nation was eager to learn the views of the 
new government upon the great and urgent ques- 
tions of the period; but there was not a word 
about Irish troubles or the Cathohe Association, 
and none about the corn law; instead of this, the 
burden of the s was the unfortunate battle 
of Navarino, which was now characterized as an 
“untoward event.” Never, perhaps, was the 
gentle, innocent word “untoward” used in poli- 
tics with a more bitter effect: it was used by an 
administration who were hostile to the cause of 
Greece; and it condemned as peace-breakers and 
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make the noble duke a present of them all. Let 
him come on with his whole force, sword in hand 
against the constitution, and the energies of the 
people of this country will not only beat him, but 
laugh at his efforts. There have been periods 
when the country heard with dismay that ‘the 
soldier was abroad.’ That is not the case now. 
Let the soldier be ever so much abroad, in the 
present age he can do nothing. There is another 
person abroad—a less important person, and m 
the eyes of some, an insignificant person—whose 
labours have tended to produce this state of 
things. The schoolmaster 1s abroad/—and I 
trust more to the schoolmaster, armed with his 
primer, for upholding the liberties of the country, 
than I fear the soldier with his bayonet.” How 
groundless this popular apprehension was of the 
Duke of Wellington’s military power and alleged 
ambition, was fully shown, not only by the 
course of his life to the close, but by the recent 
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fact, that he had resigned his office of com- 
mander-in-chief as soon as he had been appointed 
to the premiership. Except these memorable 
sentiments of Lord Brougham, the debate on the 
“untoward event,” which was waged in both 
houses, produced nothing of importance. There 
were motions for explanations of the battle of 
Navarino, and motions for the thanks of parlia- 
ment to the British officers engaged in it; but 
the usual addresses to the throne were carried 
without a division 

In February commenced that rupture between 
the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Husk:sson, 
which was to lead in May to a division in the 
cabinet. The popularity of Mr. Huskisson was 
now upon the wane, when it was seen with what 
different ministers he could coalesce and act, and 
how easily he could join the present cabinet, al- 
though he had been the bosom friend of Mr. 
Canning. On his late re-election at Liverpool, 
he had publicly declared to his constituents, that 
before accepting office under the Duke of Wel- 
lington, he had “obtained guarantees from the 
duke” that Mr. Canning’s policy would be fol- 
lowed out. It was a rash declaration, even 
though uttered in the heat of an electioneering 
speech, as well as insulting language in a holder 
of office when used about his superior in the go- 
vernment An explanation was now demanded 
in parhament, and the duke repelled the state- 
ment with indignation Mr. Huskisson, thus 
compelled to reply, gave a lame and by no means 
creditable explanation, which resolved 1tself into 
his own belief, and the understanding of his col- 
leagues, that the duke meant to pursue this line 
of policy, and thus the matter ended for the 

mt 

On the 15th of February, the nomination of a 
finance committee, which had occasioned the 
musunderstanding in Lord Goderich’s cabinet, 
was moved for by Mr. Peel, and voted almost 
unanimously. In making the motion, Mr. Peel 
stated that since 1815 a reduction of the funded 
and unfunded debt had taken place to the amount 
of £48,608,000, whiJe the actual sum of unre- 
deemed debt was £777,476,000. This being the 
total incumbrance, he stated that the income of 
last year was £49,581,000, and the expenditure 
£49,487,000, leaving an excess of income equal 
to £94,000. Of the expenditure of the present 
year he could not give a specific statement, as it 
was not yet made up; but it would be less than 
that of the previous year to the amount of about 
£1,168,260. He then begged to impress upon 
the committee about to be formed, the advantage 
of simplifying the public accounts, in imitation 
of France and America, which would be a lasting 
$enefit to the state. The report of the finance 
committee was given in too late to allow many of 
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its recommendations being immediately adopted; 
but one discovery which it made caused a prompt 
suspension in the granting of government life 
annuities, until better calculations on the dura- 
tion of life could be established. "When these 
annuities were brought in by Mr. Perceval in 
1808, Dr. Price’s tables had been adopted as the 
standard; but either these tables were miscalcu- 
lated, or the usual term of longevity had been on 
the increase since they were framed, and the go- 
vernment annuities had been selling at too low 
apremium. It was also found that of all pro- 
fessions Scotch gardeners were the longest lived, 
and of these many were government annuitants. 
Even in 1819 it was ascertained that the rate of 
mortality, instead of being one in forty of the 
outstanding annuities, was only one 1n fifty-six, 
occasioning a loss to the public of £95,000 a year, 
or nearly £8000 a month. Several other sug- 
gestions of this committee were of considerable 
national benefit. 

Mr Canning’s widow had been lately raised 
to the peerage, and when the estimates of the 
year were presented, a proposal was made to grant 
a pension of £3000 per annum to his famuly, in 
the person of one of hus sons. Mr Canning bad 
possessed no fortune of his own, and the political 
rank he attained, as well as his own profuseness 
and indifference to money, had prevented him 
from making any provision for his family. Had 
he gone to India he might, in a short tame, like 
other governor-generals, have amassed an inde- 
pendent fortune; but on the death of Lord Cas- 
tlereagh this prospect he had generously sacri- 
ficed to the call of duty and the demand of his 
country, so that when his political life had ended, 
he was as poor as when he commenced it. The 
sum, also, which was proposed for his family 
was from a special fund, to which he would have 
been entitled had he been two years in the pre- 
miership Considering these obligations, and 
the worth of the great statesman to whom they 
were due, no demur could have been reasonably 
expected The claims of such a minister to the 
gratitude of his country were well set forth on 
this occasion by the eloquence of Sir James Mack- 
intosh ‘That he was a man of the purest hon- 
our,” said Sir James, “I know That he wasa 
man of the most rare and splendid talents, I know. 
That he was a man renowned throughout Europe 
for his brilhant genius and philosophic thinking, 
not a member of this house can be ignorant; or 
that with his best zeal, as well as with success, 
he apphed that genius and those views of policy 
to advance the service and the glory of his coun- 
try. If there were those from whom he had dif- 
fered—and can it be doubted that every politician 
must have some opposed to him ?—if there were 
some from whom he differed even widely—poli- 
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tically or personally—this is not an hour when 
these differences ought to be recollected.” And 
yet, such was the opposition to the proposal, that 
it was twice debated, and at great length, before 
it was finally settled. But the ministers were 
unanimous in seconding the motion, and it passed 
by a majority of 216 to 54, The pension extended 
to the lives of both the sons, as_the elder, being 
in the navy, was exposed to the numerous risks 
of his profession; and the precaution was well 
thought of, for only five months afterwards he 
was drowned whule bathing at Madeira. 

The proceeding of greatest interest during this 
session was the repeal of the test and corporation 
acts. These enactments, which were originally 
levelled against dissenters from the Established 
church, had now become obsolete; but while 
they existed, they formed an invidious distinction, 
which the large and powerful bodies whom they 
affected were unwilling any longer to endure. 
Accordingly 1t was moved by Lord John Russell, 
on the 26th of February, that a committee of the 
whole house should be appointed to examine these 
acts, with a view to their removal. In giving 
the history of the acta, he showed that, however 
necessary they might be at first, they were now 
unsuitable to the present time and circumstances. 
The dissenters might have been dangerous to the 
house of Stuart, but assuredly they were loyal 
subjects to the house of Hanover. They did not 
deserve to be excluded from civil office by the 
corporation act; and as to the test act, it had 
been originally devised for the protection of the 
church against James II., who was a converted 
Papist, and known to be hostile to Protestantism. 
Several speakers followed in the same track, while 
the opposition to the measure was conducted by 
Mr. Peel and Mr. Huskisson. Mr. Peel was of 
opinion that the dissenters were sufficiently re- 
lieved by the often-repeated indemnity bills; 
while Mr. Huskisson feared that by wholly re- 
pealing these restrictions, the dissenters would 
become less vigilant about the mghts of conscience, 
and the Roman Catholics be furnished with an 
additional ground of complaint, because they were 
not included in the repeal. Lord John Russell’s 
motion was carried by a majority of 237 to 193; 
and it was thought that the cabinet, who had 
resisted it, would be compelled either to abandon 
office in consequence of their defeat, or sacrifice 
their opmions to the tolerant spirit which had 
now obtamed the ascendency They decided 
upon the latter alternative, and the bill was 
brought into the House of Lords under the pro- 
tection of the premier. The Duke of Wellington 
said that the only opposition of government to 
it in the lower house had been because the sys- 
tem had appeared to work well hitherto ; but now 
that the commons had declared for a change, and 
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because it was found that the old principle of ex- 
clusion was indefensible, it would be the duty of 
the lords to pass the bill, if they found that it 
was not incompatible with the safety of the Eatab- 
lished Church. No such danger seemed to be 
apprehended; even the Archbishop of York, and 
the Bishops of Lincoln, Durham, and Chester, 
voted in favour of the bill; and the chief oppo- 
sition was from the ex-chancellor, Lord Eldon, 
who testily declared that, much as he had heard 
of “the march of mind,” he did not expect to see 


|it marching into the house, with the Duke of 


Wellington and the prelates at its head! <A few 
amendments were suggested by the lords, that 
were thought of tmvial moment at the time; but 
one of these was afterwards of no small import- 
ance, and was to create abundance of trouble 
amidst the changes of this changeful period. It 
was thought necessary in the repeal of these acta, 
that a proper recognition of Christianity should 
be retained ; and it was decreed that the entrant 
into office should subscribe the oaths “on the 
faith of a true Christian.” This was latitude 
enough to all the classes of dissenterism; but it 
effectually shut out the Jews, who were already 
looking forward to political office and parliamen- 
tary representation, but to whom it presented 
an insurmountable barrier. The bill was passed 
through all its stages, and ratified in the begin- 
ning of May by the royal assent. 

The opposition to the repeal of the test and cor- 
poration acts had chiefly arisen from a dread of ita 
ulterior consequences, irrespective altogether of 
dissenterism. This repeal wasa protest against 
exclusion from office on account of religious opi- 
nion, and as such, it threw open the door to Catho- 
lic emancipation. The opportunity was eagerly 
embraced; and on the 8th of May, after the repeal 
had passed, Sir Francis Burdett moved for the 
appointment of a committee to consider “the laws 
affecting Roman Catholics, with a view to such an 
adjustment as might conduce to the peace and 
strength of the empire, and to the stability of the 
Established church.” After a debate of three 
evenings, this expediency was recognized, but n- 
stead of proceeding to form resolutions in detail, a 
conference was sought with the lords, to ascertain 
whether their sentiments on the subject had 
undergone anychange. The proposal wasaccepted, 
and on the 9th of June the resolution of the com- 
mons formed the subject of a debate, which lasted. 
two days The Duke of Wellington, on the pass- 
ing of the dissenters’ bills, had anticipated the 
use that might be made of them in the present 
question, and had said, “There is no person in 
this house whose feelings and sentiments, after 
long consideration, are more decided than mine 
are with regard to the subject of the Roman 
Catholic claims; and until I see a great change 
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in the question, I certainly shall oppose it.” He 
gaw as yet no great change in the question, and 
he opposed it ingly. With him also were 
the law lords and the bench of bishops, and the 
motion was lost by a majority of forty-four. 
Before the subject was thus closed for the 
session,a misunderstanding had occurred between 
the premier and a member of his administration, 
which occasioned an important disruption in the 
cabinet, Mr. Huskiason had pledged himself to 
vote for the transfer to Manchester of the elective 
franchise which East Retford was held to have 
forfeited by its corruption. Ministers, however, 
had entertained no such project ; and the House 
of Commons had resolved that, instead of the 
borough of East Retford beimg disfranchised, 
the right of voting should be thrown open to its 
adjoining hundred. After having voted against 
his colleagues, Mr Huskisson addressed a letter, 
marked “private and confidential,” and inclosed 
in a cabinet box, to the Duke of Wellington. In 
this letter he said, that after his vote on the East 
Retford questson, he thought it his duty, “with- 
out loss of time, to afford him (the duke) an 
opportunity of placing his office in other hands.” 
The duke immediately laid Mr. Huskisson’s 
letter, as a resignation, before the king. Mr. 
Huskisson now declared that he had never in- 
tended to resign—that his letter was “private.” 
The duke maintained that the letter was, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a resignation, and an official 
letter—which it indisputably was. Lord Dudley 
and Ward called on the duke, and told him it was 
amustake. The duke replied, “It 1s no mistake— 
it can be no mistake—it shall be no mistake.” 
His grace also said that the resignation was Mr. 
Huskisson’s own act, and not his. After making 
repeated and humble entreaties, which he mus- 
called explanations, to the Duke of Wellington, 
Mr. Huskisson requested an interview with the 
king, in the hope of finding his royal master 
more placable. The duke, however, did not think 
proper to advise his majesty to grant an audience 
to Mr. Huskisson until the correspondence be- 
tween that gentleman and his grace should be at 
an end, But the duke said to Lord Dudley, 
‘“‘Huskisson is a man of sense, and knows well 
what should be done to settle the whole matter, 
and bring it to an end.” His grace hereby meant 
that Mr. Huskisgon should withdraw his letter, 
which, while it remained, was a recorded resig- 
nation. But Mr. Huskisson was too proud to 
act upon the duke's hint; his pride, coming after 
the exhibition of so much humility, being indeed 
very much out of place. His letter had been 
written on the 2d of May, and it was unrecalled 
on the 25th, on which day the Duke of Welling- 
ton wrote to him—“My dear Huskisson,—It is 
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with great concern that I inform you that I have 
at last attended his majesty, and have received 
his instructions respecting an arrangement to fll 
your office.” Mr. Huskisson, in giving his own 
explanation of these occurrences in the House of 
Commons, insinuated that he had been made a 
scapegoat or a peace-offering to gain the support 
of persons who would join the ministry only on 
condition that he, and with him all chances of 
improvement, should be removed; and he made 
a violent attack on the noblemen and gentlemen 
who celebrated the birth-day of Mr. Pitt (the 28th 
of May), as if their approaching festivities had a 
connection with his downfall. 

Along with Mr. Huskisson went out Lord 
Dudley and Ward, Lord Palmerston, and Mr. C. 
Grant. The Earl of Aberdeen now became fo- 
reign secretary; Mr. Huskisson was succeeded 
in the colonial office by Sir George Murray; Sir 
Henry Hardinge became secretary at-war, 1n lieu 
of Lord Palmerston, and Mr. V. Fitzgerald was 
put at the head of the board of trade, in place of 
Mr Grant. Mr. Huskisson forthwith retired for 
a time to the Continent. The folly of his recent 
conduct ought not to weaken the recollection of 
the services he had rendered to commerce and 
his country; and the lamentable, tragical death 
which so very soon overtook him, ought to obli- 
terate every angry feeling towards him. 

At an early period of the session, Mr Brougham, 
in a speech which occupied nearly six hours in 
the delivery, advocated again a sweeping law 
reform, and concluded with the motion for an 
address to the king, requesting the issue of a com- 
mission of inquiry into the state of the law and 
constitution of the courts. Nothing like the ex- 
tensive design of Mr. Brougham was carried into 
effect, but 1n the course of the session two com- 
mussions were issued for inquiry into the state of 
the common law, and the law of real property. 

Ministers brought in a new corn bill, with the 
sliding scale, government being still convinced 
that a scale of varying duties was the best ex~- 
pedient for doing equal justice to all parties in- 
terested. The medium or pivot price, which Mr, 
Canning would have fixed at 60s., was now raised 
to between 64s. and 65s. 

The session was prorogued by commission on 
the 28th of July, the speech delivered regretting 
that hostilities had commenced between Russia 
and Turkey, and that his majesty’s just expecta- 
tions had been disappointed in Portugal. 

Another change in the ministry happened dur- 
ing the autumn. The Duke of Clarence resigned 
the unusual, and, in his hands, expensive office of 
lord high-admiral; the admiralty was again put 
into commiasion, and Lord Melville wasreinstated 
at the head of the board. 
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URING the summer and autumn, 
of this year the Roman Catholics 


his place the disqualified Roman Catholic agita- 
tor, Mr Daniel O’Connell. It was quite certain 


of Ireland took bolder and longer 
| | Al strides than they had hitherto 
es Jf - done They adopted intimidation 
~—i wee “Sas their best working principle 
They would extort from the fears of government 
that which they said they could not obtain from 
its yustice. The priests were uncommonly active. 
“They passed from the theological to the politi 
cal arena, harangued at aggregate and other Ca- 
thohe meetings, and were soon both the priests 
and the tribunes of the people.”* Their influence 
over elections was immense, and was exercised 
without any regard to truth or fairness, without 
any scruple whatever The reluctant, ignorant 
voter they could terrify with the hint or threat 
of excommunication, purgatory, eternal damna- 
tion. Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, who had vacated 
his seat for Clare by taking a place in the Duke 
of Wellington’s cabinet, reappeared on the hust- 
ings of his native county. He had long been an 
advocate of the Catholic claims; his very enemies 
could not deny the excellency and amuabuility of 
his personal character; he had the local influence 
of family and fortune, and the support of the 
gentry of Clare; but because he was a member 
of the Wellington ministry, the priests and the 
Catholic Association, and their blind devotees the 
peasants, not only drove him from the field before 
the close of the second day, but substituted in 
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that, as the law stood, Mr O’Connell could not 
be admitted to sit and vote in the House of Com-~- 
mons, but still his return was considered as a 
master-stroke of party policy. In the words 
of a writer who cannot see that the Irish Catho- 
hes were ever wrong or English statesmen ever 
right in these affairs—‘‘ It was such an appalling 
manifestation of Catholic determination and force, 
as no anti-Catholic minister would venture to 
encounter on a general election.”* 

A plan was formed, and was soon executed, 
with the aid and agency of the priests, to sever 
the ties between the Catholic forty-shilling free- 
holders and their landlords. They aleo framed 
and promulgated certain tests. Every candidate 
for parhament must pledge himself to an uncom- 
promising opposition to the Wellington ministry 
so long as emancipation was resisted. Mr. Sheil, 
the best educated of the agitators, delivered 
many startling speeches, which were printed ir 
the newspapers, as well in England and Scot- 
land as in Ireland. He, too, relied upon the 
effects of intimidation. His motto, like Danton’s, 
was “Faire Peur.” In one of these speeches he 
said—* Does not a tremendous organization ex- 
tend over the whole of Ireland? Have not all 
the natural bonds by which men are tied to- 
gether been broken and burst asunder? Are not 
all the relations of society which exist elsewhere 
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gone? Has not property lost its influence? Has 
not rank been stripped of the respect which 
should belong to it? And has not an internal 
government grown up, which, gradually super- 
seding the legitimate authorities, has armed ttsef 
with a complete domination? Is it nothing that 
the whole body of the Catholic clergy are 
alienated from the state; and that the Catholic 
gentry and peasantry and priesthood are all com- 
bined in one vast confederacy? So much for 
Catholic indignation while we are at peace; and 
when England shall be involved in a war—I 
pause, It is not necessary that I should discuss 
that branch of the subject, or point to the cloud 
which, charged with thunder, is hanging over 
our heads.” 

With defiant proclamations like these, and with 
the Roman Catholics ranked and marshalled in 
most hostile array before them, could the Irish 
Protestants remain silent, neutral spectators? 
It has been the greatest curse of that country 
that every set of opinions, in politics or in reli- 
gion, has been carried up or down to the fanati- 
cal point. Protestantism was there as hot and 
uncompromising as Catholicism. Theold Orange- 
men began to look to their swords and pistols. 
Protestant associations and Brunswick clubs 
were formed, to organize a resistance to the 
associated Romanists. If the British govern- 
ment and its troops had not been between these 
two furious parties, there would have been at 
once a war @ (outrance, and Ireland would have 
been deluged with blood. That the adherents of 
the Roman church would have been victorious in 
the end, is not quite clear to any conception ex- 
cept that of an Irish Roman Catholic. True, in 
numbers the Papists more than trebled the Pro- 
testants; but look at the respective qualities of 
the men; look at them physically and moraHy; 
look at the education, property, wealth, and gene- 
ral intelligence of the Scotch and English de- 
scended Protestants, and then let the eye rest for 
a moment upon the ignorance, the proneness to 
blundering, and the squalid poverty of the great 
body of the Papists' Heaven forfend that these 
parties should be left ‘to themselves to try that 
stern contest; but one good way of preventing it 
may be to 1mpress on the minds of the Roman 
Catholic peasantry, that mere numbers do not 
give victory, and that the final result of such a 
contest would be for them very doubtful. 

Even in England the tumultuary proceedings 
of the Irish Catholics created a great ferment. 
The opponents of emancipation, fearing that 
government was about to yield to the organized 
power of the Papista, thought it right to call for 
a public expression of the opinion of English- 
men. The example was set by the county of 
Kent. In pursuance of a requisition, signed by. 
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many persons of rank and influence in the county, 
@ meeting of the freeholders and yeomanry was 
held on Pennenden Heath, on the 24th of Octo- 
ber. It was the most numerous public meeting 
that had assembled in England for many years: 
20,000 persons met on that broad heath, with 
leaders and speakers very different from the noisy 
demagogues who had presided over the meetings 
for parhamentary reform, with universal suffrage 
and vote by ballot. These leaders and speakers 
might be somewhat intolerant in matters of faith, 
or somewhat too much afraid of the effects which 
would follow the granting of any more conces- 
sions to the intolerant Church of Rome; but they 
were gentlemen of character and fortune—men 
respected throughout the country, and certainly 
men who had a right to express freely their 
opinion on this vital subject. Orator Hunt, 
whose popularity had greatly declined since the 
day of Petersfield, endeavoured to thrust him- 
self in, but he was not allowed a hearing Nor 
was Mr. Cobbett more successful in the same 
experiment. The Earl of Winchelsea, and Sir 
Edward Knatchbull, one of the members for the 
county, supported the petition proposed for the 
adoption of the meeting. It was moderate in 
expression, and after announcing the strong and 
inviolable attachment of the petitioners to Pro- 
testant principles, 1t prayed the parliament to 
maintain the Protestant constitution of the 
United Kingdom entire and inviolable. No coun- 
termotion was made which directly favoured the 
demands of the Roman Catholics; but 1t was 
moved that it ought to be left entirely to his 
majesty’s government to propose such measures 
as they might think proper for the pacification 
of Ireland, and the general benefit of the king- 
dom. This motion was supported by Earl Cam- 
den, Earl Darnley, the Earl of Radnor, and 
Lord Teynham; but the petition was carried by 
a great majority. 

The English friends of emancipation were very 
severe in their censure of the Pennenden Heath 
meeting, talking about the wickedness of attempt- 
ing to control government by such meetings and 
votes. It has been justly said, that had the 
meeting terminated the other way, these very 
men would have applauded it as a magnificent 
and temperate display of constitutional action. 
“‘ Was the question, whether Catholics ghould be 
admitted to political power, one on which muinis- 
ters alone were fitted and qualified to decide? 
Assuredly not. It involved the weightiest in- 
teresta of every man in the kingdom: its Protes- 
tant opponents held that the constitution iteelf 
was at stake. If ever there was a doubtful topic 
on which every part of the people was bound 
and entitled to make its voice be heard, it was 
that which had been submitted to the freeholders 
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of Kent.”' The example of Pennenden Heath 
was followed in some other parts of England. 


Brunswick or constitutional clubs rose up in| 


Leeds, in Leicester, and under the patronage of 
the Marquis of Chandos, in the county of Buck- 
ingham. But they displayed no activity; they 
neither salaried nor in any other way chenshed 
“agitators;” they were moderate and prosy, and 
they left scarcely a trace behind them. 

The Catholic question still continued an open 
one in the cabinet. Mr. Dawson, the member 
for Derry, secretary to the treasury, and brother- 
in-law to Mr Peel, had hitherto been a zealous 
anti-Catholic; but now, at a public dinner to his 
constituents, he declared that he had come to the 
conclusion that emancipation was the only means 
of restoring the supremacy of government and 
law in Ireland. In a correspondence with Dr. 
Curtis, the Roman Catholic primate of that coun- 
try, the Duke of Wellington said that he was 
most anxious to witness the settlement of the 
Catholic question, and if it could be buried m 
oblivion, for a short time, he would not despair 
of seeing a satisfactory result On the other 
hand, the Marquis of Anglesey, the present 
lord-lieutenant, was of opinion that it was neither 
possible nor desirable to bury the question, though 
forever soshorta time. The noble marquis—the 
gallant soldier, and perfect Enghsh gentleman— 
gave the Insh Catholics and their agitators 
advice much too gentle and good to be taken by 
them. He told them, that though they might 
persevere in their cause, they ought to abstain 
from using personal and offensive language to- 
wards those who opposed their claims. “ Per- 
sonality,” said the marquis, “offers no advan- 
tage; it effects no good; on the contrary, it offends 
and confirms predisposed aversion. Let the 
Catholic trust to the justice of his cause, and to 
the growing hberality of mankind.” This was 
said during the month of December. In the 
beginning of January the Marquis of Anglesey 
was recalled, to be succeeded by the Duke of 
Northumberland. 

Parliament was opened by commussion on the 
5th of February, 1829, with a speech which con- 
tained a decisive recommendation from the 
throne :—“ The state of Ireland has been the 
object of his majesty’s continued solicitude. His 
majesty laments, that in that part of the United 
Kingdom an association should still exist which 
is dangerous to the public peace, and inconsistent 
with the spirit of the constitution; which keeps 
alive discord and ill-will amongst his majesty’s 
subjects; and which must, if permitted to con- 
tinue, effectually obstruct every effort perma- 
nently to improve the condition of Ireland. His 
majesty confidently relies on the wisdom and on 
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the support of his parliament, and his majesty 
feels assured that you will commit to him such 
powers as may enable his majesty to maintain 
his just authority. His majesty recommends, 
that when this essential object shall have been 
accomplished, you should take into your deli- 
berate consideration the whole condition of Ire- 
land, and that you should review the laws which 
impose civil disabilities on his majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects. You wil) consider whether 
the removal of those disabilities can be effected 
consistently with the full and permanent secu- 
rity of our establishments in church and state, 
with the maintenance of the reformed religion 
established by law, and of the mghts and prvi- 
leges of the bishops and of the clergy of this realm, 
and of the churches committed to their charge.” 

Generally, those who were opposed to eman- 
cipation charged the Duke of Wellington with an 
unfair concealment of his design up to the last 
hour, and taxed Mr Peel with faithlessness and 
apostasy They said, that had the Duke of Wel- 
lington disclosed his intentions sooner, the peti- 
tions of the people and the counsel of individuals 
would have fortified the king’s well-known op- 
position to the measure. The duke vindicated 
himself by the fact of his not having obtained 
the king’s sanction until near the last moment. 
Indeed, down to the afternoon of the 10th of 
February, when the ministerial plan was to be 
introduced into the commons, the Duke of Wel- 
lington did not feel perfectly secure. It was 
said, that down to the very last hour, it was 
really a matter of doubt with Mr Peel whether 
he should proceed, and that this doubt was re- 
moved by the duke writing him a hurried penal 
note, containing the words—“ You may go on.” 
Mr Peel went on, beginning by introducing a 
bill to suppress the Catholic Association, as a 
measure which ought to precede any considera- 
tion of the claims of the Catholics. 

In the course of the discussions, it was strongly 
questioned of the ministers why the suppression of 
this association had not been sooner accomplished? 
You justly describe this association, 1t was said 
to them, as a body whose existence 1s incompa- 
tible with the due operation of the powers of 
the regular government. You represent Ireland 
as being in a state of agitation, which can be 
soothed only by granting all that the Catholics 
demand; and no man can doubt that the Catholic 
Association, which exists only for purposes of 
agitation, is the great fomenter of that dangerous 
and alarming spirit. You say that it must be 
put down, you ask extraordinary powers to put 
it down, by doing so you grant that 1t may be 
put down. If so, why has it been allowed to go 
on prospering and unimpeded for years, till, 
having gained “a giant’s stature and a tyrant’s 
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atrength,” it brings you crouching to ite feet in 

trembling obedience to its mandates? In short, 
you acknowledge that by a due use of power you 
might have prevented the state of things, in 
which, now that it has been allowed to grow up, 
you seek an apology for deserting the policy to 
which you have been so long pledged. Above 
all, you asked and obtained, in 1825, an act for 
suppressing this very association. Yet itissinee 
that time that it has become so formidable. If 
the powers given by that act were sufficient, why 
was it not enforced? If they were insufficient, 
why were more effective powers not demanded? 
for who would have grudged any powers neces- 
sary to put down an usurpation of the regular 
government of the country ? 

The solicitor-general for Ireland answered, that 
he had attended to the debates of the association 
with the closest anxiety; but, after all his anxiety 
and all his vigilance, it was the unanimous 
opinion of his colleagues on the other side of the 
Channel, that 1t would have been a useless task 
to have undertaken a prosecution against any 
individual for his conduct in the Catholic Associa- 
tion, and that an abortive attempt at prosecution 
would have been worse than useless, inasmuch as 
it would have irntated, without putting down, 
the members of that association. He could not, 
upon the present occasion, enter into a detail of 
all the circumstances which, in his opinion, ren- 
dered it impoliticto attack the Catholic Associa- 
tion—he would confine himself to saying, that it 
was a matter of extreme difficulty to draw up a 
bill of mdictment agamst 7,000,000 of people. 
He did beheve, that baffled and hampered as the 
legal advisers of the crown were, the wisest plan 
which they could pursue was to confess the real 
truth, that it was a matter of extreme difficulty 
to frame such an indictment. He had voted for 
the bill of 1825; but since that time there had 
been a new parliament, and it was by no means 
certain that the present parliament would repose 
the same confidence in, or intrust similar powers 
to a ministry, unless some hopes were held out 
that the coercive measure was to be immediately 
followed by one of cencession. The solicitor- 
general, however, forgot that this very House of 
Commons had refused, in 1827, to entertain Sir 
Francis Burdett’s motion for a committee. 

Mr. Huskisson said that it would have been 
impossible, in the way of definitzon and enact- 
ment, to have gone further than the act of 1825 
went, without interfering improperly with the 
rights and privileges of the subject generally ; 
and from the period in which that act was passed, 
down to the period in which he ceased to have a 
share in his majesty’s councils, the government 
had been most anxious to give full efficacy, as 
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ject, to such provisions of it as were intended to 
guard against the mischief of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation. When he saw the mode in whieh that 
act was evaded in Ireland, his mind was made 
up to this conclusion—that there was no mode 
of terminating the danger arising from that as- 
sociation without vesting im the government a 
considerable portion of arbitrary power—indeed 
such a portion as it was now proposed to vest 
for a tame in the government of Ireland. Now, 
he would ask whether the house was prepared 
to place such power in the Irish government. 
permanently? He was not at liberty to state to 
the house what passed in his majesty’s councils 
during the period in which he had the honour 
of enjoying a seat at the council board—nerther 
was it necessary that he should do so: he was 
at liberty, however, to state this—that, having 
come to the conclusion which he had just de- 
clared to the house, he could not help coming to 
another conclusion also; and that was, that, con- 
sistently with his public duty, he could not grant 
to the government that arbitrary power which 
was nD to put down the Catholic Associa- 
tion, without puttang an end, at the same time, 
to the cruel system of exclusion which called 
that association into existence. Either in or 
out of office, he never would have agreed to such 
@ measure of coercion, if assured it was to be a 
permanent measure, unless it had been accom- 
panied at the same time by an assurance that. 
the evil system, which the association sought to 
remedy, was going to be abandoned. 

Mr. Peel said, that to state the reasons why 
he did not enforce the act of 1825, would make 
it necessary to go into the whole history of affairs. 
in Ireland during the last four years, which would 
lead to the conclusion that, amid the divisions 
and contentions which prevailed, the real abate- 
ment of faction was impossible. Moreover, it 
should be borne in mind how the act of 1825 was 
followed up by the same parliament which 1n- 
troduced it. Jt had been followed up by a bill 
for Catholic relief, which, though lost in the 
upper house, must yet have shown the people that. 
conciliation was intended to accompany coercion. 
The act, then, of 1825, was not the only measure 
upon which the House of Commons depended 
for the tranquillity of Ireland, when they had re- 
corded its accompaniment by the admission that 
Catholic disabilities ought to be removed. These 
were the causes which had prevented the effec- 
tual operation of the law of 1825. 

The act passed: but the association rendered 
it unnecessary to make use of the powers which 
it bestowed. Their parliamentary friends had 
pointed out to them that, as matters stood, with 
the government pledged to emancipation, their 
continuing together as a body could only do mis- 
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chief; and the association, even before the bill 
had completed its hasty progress, declared itself 
dissolved. It was plain, however, even from the 
explanations given by ministers themselves, that 
the association had been allowed to bully the 
government into submission, and that the present 
act for its suppression was mere legislative 
mockery—the ridiculous assumption of a threat- 
ening gesture to cover and conceal their impot- 
ence. The association had demanded emanci- 
pation, unqualified emancipation, and nothing 
else. It had said to the government, Give us 
emancipation, and we exist no more; refuse us 
what we ask, and we defy your power either to 
restrain or to resist us. The question between rt 
and the government had never been, whether it 
would be quiet, 1f the government gave all that 
it demanded—but whether or no the government 
could compel it to be quiet, even though it should 
get nothing. In such circumstances, when one 
hand held a bill for suppressing the association, 
while the other contained a bill granting all that 
the association demanded, to speak of having 
suppressed the association was an abuse of words 
Tt was as if a man should boast of his victory over 
a highwayman, to whom he exclaims, when the 
pistol 1s at his breast, “ Down with your pistol 
sir, for there are my purse and my watch ”' 

The new bill against the association received 
the royal assent on the 5th of March, and on the 
same day Mr Peel moved in the House of Com- 
mons, that the house should go into a committee 
on the laws which imposed disabilities on the 
Roman Cathohes. But he no longer rose as 
member for the university of Oxford. On the 
4th of February, the day before the meeting of 
parliament, he addressed a letter to the vice- 
chancellor of the university, announcing the new 
views of policy by which he was about to be 
guided, acknowledging that his resistance to the 
Cathohe claims had been one main ground on 
which the university had made him its represen- 
tative, and tendering his resignation His resig- 
nation was accepted, Mr Peel vacated his seat, 
and was immediately proposed as a candidate at 
the new election. His opponent was Sir Robert 
Harry Inglis, who had not yet seen the expe- 
diency of changing his opinions. Never were 
greater exertions made in the course of any 
election. The united influence of the govern- 
ment and of the Whigs was pushed to 1ts utmost 
limit mm behalf of the home secretary. On the 
other hand, Sir Robert H Inglis was supported 
by some of the dignitaries of the church, and, 
with great zeal, by the parochial clergy. After 
a contest of three days, Oxford rejected Mr. 
Peel by a majority of 146. He was immediately 
returned for the borough of Westbury. 
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On the 5th of March, for which day a call of 
the house had been ordered, Mr. Peel, having 
made his motion, began a long speech with 
stating that he rose, as a minister of the king, 
to vindicate the advice which an united cabinet 
had given to his majesty, to recommend to the 
consideration of parliament the condition of the 
Catholics, and to submit to the house those 
measures by which government proposed to 
carry that recommendation into effect. He was 
aware that the subject was surrounded by many 
difficulties, which were increased by the relation 
in which he himself stood to the question; but 
having come to the sincere conviction that the 
time was arrived at which an amicable adjust- 
ment of the disputed claims would be accom- 
panied with less danger than any other course 
which he could suggest, on that conviction he 
was prepared to act, unchanged by any expres- 
sion of opmion of an opposite nature, however 
general or deep—unchanged by the forfeiture of 
political confidence, or by the heavy loss of private 
friendship. He had long felt that, with a House 
of Commons favourable to emancipation, his 
position as a minister opposed to it was unten- 
able. Under this feeling, when a bill passed the 
house in 1825, he had intimated to Lord Laver- 


. pool his wish to resign, that he might thereby 


remove one obstacle to the settlement of the 
question His resignation, he was informed, 
would occasion that of Lord Liverpool, and dis- 
solve the ministry he had agreed, therefore, to 
wait the decision of a new House of Commons. 
The new House of Commons, elected in 1826, 
decided in 1827 against the Catholics; but in 
1828 it adopted a different course, and came to 
a resolution determming the principle of the 
question. After that decimon he was prepared 
to follow the course which he had proposed to 
himself after the decision of 1825, with this 
addition—that he notified to the Duke of Wel- 
lington not only his readiness to retire from office, 
but that, seeing the current of public opinion, he 
was ready to sacrifice consistency and friendship; 
and, by whatever parties the settlement of the 
question was undertaken, he, for one, was pre- 
pared, in whatever post he might be, to support 
the measure, provided he thought 1t was under- 
taken on principles safe for the Protestant Estab- 
lishment. He was aware that he was called on 
to make out a case for this change of policy; and 
he was now to submit to the house an argument 
of fact, which proved to his mind, with the force 
of demonstration, that it was imperative on minie- 
ters to recommend the measure which he was 
about to introduce, however inconsistent it might 
seem to be with their former tenets. 

Mr. Peel, in the next place, proceeded to ex- 
plain the nature of the measure which he and his 


colleagues had resolved to propose, as that which 
ought finally to adjust and settle the question. 
No persons, he said, except the members of gov- 


ernment, had been parties to the framing of the , 


bil. It had been thought advisable that it 
should not be proposed as a compromise or com- 
pact with any parties whatever; and that for its 
concessions as well as for its restrictions, govern- 
ment alone should be responsible. The principle 
and basis of the measure was to be the abolition 
of civil distinctions and the equality of political 
righte, There would be exceptions standing on 
special grounds, but such was to be the general 
rule. Another pervading principle of the bill 
would be the maintenance, in fact and in word, of 
the Protestant religion as by law established, its 
doctrines, its discipline, and its government. 
He would first of all repeal those laws which 
placed Catholics, unless they took certain oaths, 
on a different footang from Protestants, even in 
regard to real property, a distinction which 
Protestants and Catholics were equally inter- 
ested in abolishing; the next provision would 
be the admission of Catholics to parliament, on 
the same terms with Protestants. Unless this 
was granted, all other concessions of political 
power would avail nothing. It had been pro- 
posed to restrict the number of Catholic mem- 
bers, and to define certain subjects on which 
they should not be allowed to vote both of these 
hmutations ministers had rejected. Any lim- 
tation of their numbers it would be difficult to 
carry into effect; and even if 1t were practicable, 
it would have the mischievous result of making 
them combine, and holding them up as a sacred 
band charged with the interests of the Roman 
Catholics. There could be no efficient test for 
deciding on what questions a Roman Catholic 
member should be entitled to vote,and on what he 
should not. It would be difficult to determine what 
questions relate exclusively to the interests of the 
Established church; and it might be that ques- 
tions nominally relating to the interests of the 
Established church nught not be those in which 
its interests were really involved. If the Roman 
Catholic were entitled to speak, but precluded 
from voting on such questions, injury might be 
inflicted as effectually by an able man, with party 
ties and connections, making an inflammatory 
speech, and then leaving his party to support it 
by their votes; yes, as much mischief might be 
inflicted by such a man, if he spoke, as if he were 
entitled to vote On the whole, such a restriction 
would be a departure from the principle of the 
bill, viz., the abolition of all distinctions, and the 
equality of political rights. In conformity with 
the same principle, the bill would proceed, as a 
matter of course, to render Catholics admissible 
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connected with the administration of justice, and 
to all the higher civil offices of the state. He 
‘was aware, he said, of the objections as to the 
last; but having once resolved to yield political 
power, this could not be refused. He doubted 
the wisdom of qualifying the Roman Catholic to 
receive a favour from the papular branch of the 
constitution, and leaving him disqualified to re- 
ceive a favour from the crown; of allowing him 
to acquire distinction by flattering the prejudices 
and courting the applause of the people, and de- 
priving the crown of the power to reward him 
for any exertions which he might make in sup- 
port of its honour and dignity. In order to leave 
the avenues of ambition in parhament open to 
the Roman Catholic, he was of opinion that we 
ought to render him capable of being employed 
in the civil service of his country. It necessarily 
followed from those concessions, that the oaths 
taken by members of the legislature must be 
modified. In the new oath the Catholic member 
would be called on to swear allegiance in the 
usual terms—to disclaim the deposing power 
of the pope, and the doctrine that his holiness 
had any temporal or civil power, directly or in- 
directly, within the realm—solemnly to abjure 
any intention of subverting the Establishment, 
and to bind himself not to employ any of his 
privileges to weaken the Protestant religion or 
government No doubt there was no disclaimer 
of certam other doctrines—the doctrine that 
faith was not to be kept with heretics—the doc- 
trine that persons could be relieved by the pope 
from the solemn obligations of an oath. But to 
require them to make those and other disclaimers 
of a similar character was, in his opinion, an un- 
necessary piece of legislation. He had omitted 
them as unnecessary to be applied to those who 
were thought worthy to be incorporated into 
that house. The remaining part of the measure 
regarded the exceptions from the general rule— 
the securities which were to be retained in the 
midst of concession, as the safeguards of the 
Protestant constitution. These lay within a 
narrow compass, and related to duties or offices 
connected. with the Established church. The 
only offices from which Mr. Peel proposed to ex- 
clude Catholics, were those of lord-lieutenant 
or chief governor of Ireland, and of lord high- 
chancellor, or keeper, or commissioner of the 
great seal. He also meant to exclude Catholics 
from appointments in any of the universities, or 
colleges, or institutions upon Protestant founda- 
tions, such as Eton, Westminster, Winchester, 
or any ecclesiastical schools of the same kind; 
in addition to which he meant to retain the law 
against even presentations by Catholics to places 
of this kind; and he proposed further, that in 
case a, Catholic, by virtue of his situation or pro- 
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perty, should hold any office of church patronage, 
such influence should be attached to and ex- 
elusively vested in the crown. He further pro- 
posed that it should not be lawful for any Ca- 
tholie to advise the crown regarding the investi- 
ture or distribution of any ecclesiastical digni 


Of other ecclesiastical securities, as they were 
called, which had at different times been pro- 
posed, he entirely disapproved. One proposal 
had been to provide for the Roman Catholic 
church, and incorporate it with the state, but 
this would require negotiation and compact with 
the see of Rome, and he saw the greatest diffi- 
culties at arriving at any such result. There 
was something revolting to the feelings of Eng- 
hshmen, to the independence and pride of the 
country, in the King of England being obliged 
to go to a foreign ecclesiastical court hke that of 
Rome, for the purpose of obtaining securities and 
determining on what footing his own subjects 
were to stand. They could not approach the 
court of Rome on such a subject without admit- 
ting 1t at once as an authority in legislation, and 
recoguizing ita right to withhold its assent from 
the measure. On that ground he took it that 
negotiations of this nature with the court of 
Rome were incompatible with the dignity. the 
character, and the independence of England; and 
this was a sufficient objection to that mode of 
attempting to provide securities for the Protes- 
tant establishment in church and state. More- 
over, the incorporation of the Roman Catholic 
church with the state, the granting to the crown 
a control over the appointment of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, and the payment of salaries by 
the state to the ministers of that religion, would 
be a measure more repugnant to the feelings and 
principles of the inhabitants of this country than 
any other measure that could be devised. 

A veto on the nomination of the Catholic 
bishops was another security which had been 
contained in former proposed bills, but that, too 
he would give up. Has objection to 1t was, that 
it would be considered, and that not unjustly, 
as the commencement of a qualified establish- 
ment with regard to the Roman Catholic church. 
He objected to it, not that he thought this an 
unreasonable demand on the part of the crown, 
but because he thought that if we had sent to us 
a list of the names of candidates for the dignity 
of Catholic bishops in Ireland, 1t would be ex- 
tremely difficult to free ourselves from the re- 
sponsibility that must attach to our choice We, 
in fact, would thus be parties to the nomination 
of Roman Catholic bishops, and would commence 
a qualified establishment for that church, which 
above all things, under existing circumstances 
it was desirable to avoid. At once, then, he 
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abandoned the idea of a veto—first, because it 
afforded no rational security; and in the second 
place, because objections might possibly be made 
by the Roman Catholics towards our exerciae of 
such a power, which objections it was not worth 


ty whiletoraise. Still less was he incli 
in the Established church of England or Ireland. | was he inclined to adopt 


a third security, viz., a power of examining the 
intercourse between the Irish Catholic church and 
the see of Rome. He did not know whether the 
Catholics would object to such a provision; but 
he had no desire to inspect the correspondence, 
and therefore no wish to raise the question. He 
would much rather that the secretary of state 
should have no more to do wm the way of inter- 
ference with the spiritual affairs of the Romish 
church than he had to do with the internal dis- 
cipline and regulation of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists. If the time should arrive when, from a 
change of circumstances, danger was likely to 
result from that intercourse (civil or spiritual) 
after the settlement of the present question, he 
should have no hesitation in coming down to the 
house with a bill, regulating, and, if necessary, 
interdicting that correspondence. The great ad- 
vantage of settling this question and composing 
the differences at present existing 1n Ireland, in 
consequence of the civil disabilities imposed on 
the Catholics, consisted in this—that, after we 
had set this matter at rest, we should be enabled 
to demand and to take any securities that might 
be necessary We should then be enabled to 
maintain a high, independent, and uncompro- 
mising tone towards the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, and legislate for them as for others of 
his majesty’s subjects. 

But though he discarded all these arrangements 
as sources of security, there were certain other 
things which 1t would be proper to make matter of 
regulation. In the first place, he thought 1t fit to 
provide that when Roman Catholics were admitted 
to the enjoyment of corporate offices, and other 
offices of a sumilar nature, in no case, and under no 
pretence whatsoever, should the insignia of office 
be taken to any other place of worship than a 
place of worship of the Established church; that 
the robes of office should not be exhibited in any 
other place of public worship except the Protes- 
tant church; and that the insignia of office, if 
carried in any religious ceremony, should be car- 
med in the ceremonies of that church alone. 
Secondly, a practice had been got up of late cal- 
culated to afford great, and, he might add, just 
offence to Protestants—a practice of claiming and 
assuming on the part of Roman Catholic prelates 
the names and titles of dignitaries belonging to 
the Church of England He proposed to prohibit 
the assumption by members of the Roman Ca- 
tholic church of episcopal titles and names made 
use of in the Church of England. Thirdly, it 
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was necessary to enact some regulations for mo- 
nastic institutions. At present such societres were 
not interfered with; and with the existing com- 
munities he did not propose to interfere to any 
considerable extent. However, it was manifest 
that we ought to know the numbers of these 
societies, and who were the members of them; 
and with a view to obtain this information, 
government intended to make a provision for 
having the names and numbers of the individuals 
composing such communities registered. They 
would also require that communities bound by 
monastic vows should not be extended and multi- 
phed in this country in future; and 1t was meant 
to provide against the entrance into this country 
of a class of men against whom other countries 
had set their faces, and who hitherto, therefore, 
had resorted to this; he meant the order of Je- 
suits. Other countries had taken precautions 
against them, and why should not we? The 
state of the law, as now proposed to be estab- 
lished, would at least give to every party belong- 
ing to these religious orders and communities the 
full enjoyment of the rights which they enjoyed 
at present, 1 would confirm the existing privi- 
leges on a registration of their names and num- 
bers. We had a clear right to take measures of 
security and precaution against the entrance of 
other members of these orders into the country, 
and against the extension of religious communi- 
ties professimg no allegiance to any authority in 
this country, and bemg under the control of 
foreign superiors, resident, it might be, at the 
court of Rome. 

Such was the plan described by Mr Peel as 
that which ministers meant to propose for the 
new settlement of the constitution; such were 
the grounds on which he maintained that a new 
settlement could no longer be postponed. A con- 
comitant measure was the raising of the freehold 
qualification in Ireland But although Mr Peel 
developed at some length the principles on which 
he called for the assent of parhament to the dis- 
franchisement of the forty-shilling freeholders in 
return for the concessions to be granted, yet, as 
that measure was centained in a separate bill, 
which ran its own course, it seems better to reserve 
the discussions regarding it for their own place, 
merely observing that it was always held out asa 
change which must accompany the other impor- 
tant measure, whether in success or defeat. Min- 
isters would not ask for it unless emancipation 
were granted; and if emancipation were granted, 
they would not dispense with 1t. “And now,” 
continued Mr. Peel, concluding a speech which 
occupied more than four hours, “although I am 
not so sanguine as others in my expectations of 
the future, I have not the slightest hesitation in 
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question, in the manner proposed, will not only 
give much better and stronger securities to the 
Protestant interest and establishment than any 
other that the present state of things admits 
of, but will also avert evils and im- 
pending and immediate. I know I might have 
taken a more popular and palatable course— 
more popular with the individuals in concert 
with whom I long thought and acted—more pa- 
latable to the constituents whom I have lost: but 
I have consulted for the best for Protestant in- 
terests and Protestant establishments. This is 
my defence against the accusations I have en- 
dured—this is my consolation under the sacrifices. 
I have made—this shall be my revenge. I trust 
that, by the means now proposed, the moral 
storm may be lulled into a calm, the waters of 
strife may subside, and the elements of discord be 
stilled and composed But 1f these expectations 
shall be disappointed—if, unhappily, civil strife 
and contentions shall arise—if the differences ex- 
isting between us do not spring out of artificial 
distinctions and unequal privileges, but if there 
be something in the Roman Catholic religion not 
to be contented with a participation of equal 
privileges, or with anything short of superionty— 
stall I shall be content to make the trial. If the 
battle must be fought—if the contest which we 
would now avoid cannot be averted by those 
means—let the worst come to the worst, the 
battle will be fought for other objects, the contest 
will take place on other grounds. The contest 
then will be, not for an equality of civil rights, 
but for the predominance of an intolerant reli- 
gion. If those more gloomy predictions shall be 
realized, and if our more favourable hopes shall 
not be justified by the result, we can fight that 
battle against the predominance of an intolerant 
religion more advantageously after this measure 
shall have passed, than we could do at present. 
We shall then have the sympathy of other na- 
tions; we shall have dissolved the great moral 
alliance that existed among the Roman Catholics; 
we shall have with us those great and illustrious 
authorities that long supported this measure, and 
which will then be transferred to us, and ranged 
upon eur side, and I do not doubt that in that 
contest we shall be victorious, aided as we shall 
be by the unanimous feeling of all classes in this 
country, as demonstrated in the numerous peti- 
tions presented to this house, in which I find the 
best and most real securities for the maintenance 
of our Protestant cunstitution—aided, I will add, 
by the union of orthodoxy and dissent; by the 
assenting voice of Scotland; and, if other aid be 
necessary, cheered by the sympathies of every 
free state, and by the wishes and prayers of every 
free man, in whatever clime, or under whatever 
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The debate upon the motion for going into a 
committee was continued by adjournment upon 
the 6th of March. The principal supporters of 
the proposal were found among ministers and 
their converted adherents. The Whigs, satisfied 
with approving and lauding the ministry, did not 
take any leading share in the discussion. Lord 
Milton, Sir J. Newport, Mr. Brougham, and Sir 
F. Burdett spoke, but left the task of justifica- 
tion to the introducers of the measure, to whom 
it was much more difficult than it would have 
been to themselves." 

In opposition to the motion, Mr. Banks, Sir 
Robert Inglis (who had succeeded Mr. Peel in the 
representation of Oxford), and Mr. Clinton,demied 
that any one, or all of the grounds on which 
this new policy had been adopted by government, 
could be admitted as vahd. The grounds stated 
by Mr. Peel had been the state of Ireland, the 
evils of a divided cabinet, the difficulty of manag- 
ing a House of Commons which left him ina 
minority, and the mischiefs consequent upon a 
dlivision between the two branches of the legisla- 
ture. In regard to the first, the discord and 
agitation to be found m Ireland not only were 
no new features in the history of that country, 
but were not even the result of the penal laws, 
and would not disappear on the removal of civil 
disabilities. These evils had existed in Ireland, 
in one shape or another, as long as we had known 
it; and ministers were bound to show that the 
situation of Ireland was worse than it had been 
when they held themselves bound, 1n justice to 
the country, to resist concession The opponents 
of emancipation were asked what other remedy 
they would propose for the mischiefs of the pre- 
sent state of things. It would be enough to say, 
that at all events a remedy was not to be sought 
in the overthrow of the Protestant constitution, 
an evil in comparison with which all others be- 
«ame as nothing According to the account of 
ministers themselves, the Catholic Association 
had been a main instrument in producing that 
diisease for which they could now discover no 
cure but concession. But, confessedly, at the 
game time, not even an attempt had been made to 
crush that usurping convention. Acts had been 
passed for that purpose; and the very ministers 
who had called for them had allowed them, when 
obtained, to remain inoperative. With respect 
to the argument founded on the divided state of 
the cabinet, why did not the Duke of Wellington 
and Mr. Peel, instead of changing their own 
course, rather attempt to make such of their col- 
leagues as were friendly to concession accede to 
their views ?7—the rather, as the right honourable 
gentleman stated that his opinions of the danger 
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changed. Surely he could not be fearful of being 
able to form a cabinet unanimous on the point 
of exclusion, and therefore should never have 
struck those colours under which there were no 
difficulties too great to surmount. As to the 
danger of a civil war unless the intended measures 
were acceded to, ministers had erred in not re- 
lying on the aid and force which they would 
have derived from public opinion, and the moral 
determination of the people of England. Besides, 
1¢ was not a choice between civil war and con- 
cession, as far as the people of Irelaud were con- 
cerned; but a far greater chance of a civil war 
to-morrow, on the part of the Protestants of Eng- 
land, if the Catholics were admitted to the entire 
privileges of the constitution At best, it was 
only postponing the evil day, and 1t was for the 
house to consider under what different circum- 
stances the attack could be resisted now, from 
those to which it would be possible to meet 1t 
when the Catholics possessed all the political 
immunities of the constitution. Unfortunately, 
the very manner in which the measure was 
brought forward provoked further attack. It 
was not the triumph of those who long espoused 
the cause gradually working their way by the 
power of opinion it was the victory of force 
driving former enemies into desertion by intimi- 
dation. It told the agitators of Ireland that they 
were too strong for the-:government of Britain; 
that whatever they asked would be conceded, 
even to the giving up of the constitution, pro- 
vided only 1t were asked with enough of clamour 
and confusion. Munsters themselves did not 
venture to represent this measure as an act of 
grace, but as one which had been forced upon 
them by imperious necessity, many of them still 
retaining their former opinions, and having their 
eyes open to all the evils likely to result from 
the course which they were pursuing. No ra- 
tional man could expect that the Catholics and 
Catholic priesthood would remain satisfied even 
with what was now given. The re-establishment 
of their church was not only their interest, if 
they were true Catholics it was their sacred duty, 
an obligation far more holy than that of battling 
for a civil franchise, which, in truth, would be 
chiefly valuable only as an instrument by which 
to regain religious preponderance Even the 
home secretary seemed to anticipate an ulterior 
struggle, which implied that he believed the Ca- 
tholics to entertain ulterior objects; and it was 
inexplicable wisdom to prepare for a contest by 
clothing your enemy m new armour, and put- 
ting into his hands new weapons of offence. 

The opponents of emancipation did not con- 
sider the provisions, which were called securities 
against the danger of admitting Roman Catho- 
lies to the civil, judicial, and military powers of 
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the state, as sufficient, or as other than ridiculous. 
Admission of Catholics to all places was the 

rule of the bill; and the securities were 
to be found in the exception of two offices, all 
the power connected with which might be just 
as much employed by the influence of Catholics 
filling other offices to which no disqualification 
was attached. The lord-chancellor was not to 
be a Catholic; but then the first lord of the 
treasury might be a Catholic, and so might all 
the rest of’ the cabinet mimsters. It was the 
first lord of the treasury who recommended to the 
crown persons who were to act as bishops in 
the Protestant church. Was it to be expected 
that a Roman Catholic first lord of the treasury 
would make a proper use of this patronage? Mr. 
Peel had stated that if any office to which church 
patronage was attached should happen to be 
filled by a Catholic, then that patronage was to 
be transferred to some other minister. But what 
did this mean? The first lord of the treasury 
was the individual who recommended to the 
crown the appointment of the higher dignitaries 
of the church, but the appointment did not rest 
in himself, and therefore it would seem that 
there was nothing to prevent the first lord of the 
treasury, being a Catholic, from recommending 
to the sovereign persons appointed to bishoprics; 
though the first lord of the treasury or the chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster, if Catholics, 
could not exert a direct influence which mght 
belong to their offices in conferring minor church 
preferments It was maintained, on the same 
side, that the Catholics, regarding all shades of 
Protestantism as an accursed heresy, would never 
cease in their endeavours to proselytize. Min- 
isters themselves acknowledged there was this 
danger—why else did they say that the moment 
when they were granting nearly all that the Ca- 
tholiecs desired, still they were not willing to trust 
them without some restrictions? These re- 
strictions showed that they did not consider them 
worthy of being trusted. 

Different members urged the propriety of dis- 
solving parliament. Mr. Estcourt, one of the 
members for the finiversity of Oxford, denied 
that the present parliament was qualified to settle 
the Catholic question. It had, he said, been 
elected in 1826, when the affairs of the country 
were under the guidance of that vigilant protec- 
tor of the Protestant cause—the late Lord Liver- 
pool. There was not then the same anxiety about 
the Catholic question, for the country had confid- 
ence in his lordship, and even in the right 
honourable home secretary (Mr. Peel) himself. 
He thought it incumbent on ministers to take 
the sense of the country, by calling a new House 
of Commons, before they ventured to introduce 
so extraordinary a measure as that of admitting 
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the Catholics to parliament and to the offices of : 
state. . 

The motion, on the other hand, was supported 
by Sir George Murray, the colonial secretary, by 
Mr. Grant, Mr. North, and Mr. Huskisson. 
They repeated and enforced the positions, that 
the pacification of Ireland was necessary to the 
safety of the empire, and that without emanci- 
pation that pacification could not be effected. 
We could not destroy one part of the people by 
rousing and inciting the other. Government 
could not ally itself with Orange clubs. Peace 
was not to be restored to Ireland by Protestant 
arms or bya thoroughly established Protestant 
ascendency. It was the duty of government to 
protect the whole community, without distinction 
as to religions or sects; it was the duty of govern- 
ment to insure to all the greatest degree of pro- 
tection, and to give to the people whatsoever 
privilege they had a right to claim and enjoy. 
Mr Peel replied to those who called for a dissolu- 
tion A dissolution of parliament, said he, means 
that the Catholic Association and the elective 
franchise are to be left as they now are. If par- 
liament 1s to be dissolved, the Catholic Associa- 
tion must be left as 1t is; for the law officers of 
the crown have declared that the common law is 
altogether inadequate to suppress it; and, being 
so left, it will overturn the representation of 
Ireland. 

On a division the motion was carried by a 
majority of 188, the numbers dividing being 348 
against 160 

Petitions were now poured into the house from 
all quarters Before the first reading of the 
bill there had been presented 957 petitions against 
emancipation, and 357 in its favour. Among the 
anti-Catholics there were several sudden conver- 
sions, which were not always thought to proceed 
from disinterested motives. Sir Thomas Leth- 
bridge, one of the members for Somersetshire, 
had worried or wearied Mr. Canning in his last 
days by his incessant harangues against the 
Catholics and agaist those who favoured their 
claims; he had taxed that minister as an apos- 
tate to the Church of England, and, quite recently 
(only in the middle of January), he had attended 
a public meeting in Devonshire, assembled to 
petition against further concessions to the fol- 
lowers of that religion, and he had then and 
there been the organ of obstinate and enthusi- 
astic resistance to the ministerial scheme. Yet, 
in the beginning of March, this same Sir Thomas 
Lethbridge stood out and pronounced a recanta- 
tion, and declared all at once, and with such 
solemnity as was in him, that the plan of minis- 
ters was wise, excellent, patriotic, perfect in ail 
ita parts. On the 17th of March, Mr. Peel moved 
the second reading of the bill. Sir Charles 
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Wetherell, the attorney-general, who had refused 
to draw the bill, was still in office, but only wait- 
ing until his successor could be appointed. He 
censured the whole bill in the bitterest’ manner, 
and was not sparing of personalities in speaking 
of those who had framed it, or who were advo- 
cates for it. The bill, however, was read a second 
time by a majority of 173, the numbers dividing 
being 353 to 180. In committee an amendment 
was moved, to include the place of prime minis- 
ter among the offices which could not be filled 
by Catholics. After three days in committee, 
the bill came out as it went in; and on the 30th 
of March it was read a third time and passed by 
the commons. On the very next day, Mr Peel, 
with a very numerous escort, presented his bill 
at the bar of the lords. It was read that even- 
ing for the first time, and without opposition. 
The Duke of Wellington, who was determined to 
admit of no delay, moved that it should be read 
a second time on the 2d of April. Lord Bexley 
and the Earl of Malmesbury opposed this motion, 
on the ground that such precipitate haste was 
unbecoming. The duke answered that the sub- 
ject had been sufficiently discussed already, and 
that the public were exceedingly anxious to see 
it settled. Lord Holland justified his grace by 


referring to the haste with which the statutes. 


about to be repealed had been orginally passed , and 
the motion was soon carried without a division. 

On the 2d of April, the Duke of Wellington 
moved the second reading, hoping the house 
would believe him when he said that the course 
which he had now adopted on this question had 
not been adopted without the fullest conviction 
that it was a sound and just one. After taking 
a review of the actual state of Ireland, and dwell- 
ing upon the extremities to which adverse fac- 
tions, animated by bigotry and hereditary hatred, 
were likely to proceed, the duke said, “It has 
been my fortune, my lords, to have seen much of 
war—more than most men. I was constantly 
engaged in the active duties of the military pro- 
fession from boyhood until I grew gray. My 
life has been passed in familiarity with scenes of 
death and human suffering. Unfortunately, I 
have been chiefly engaged in countries where the 
war was internal—where a civil war was main- 
tained by conflicting factions I must say that, 
at any sacrifice, I would avoid every approach to 
the horrors of civil war My lords, I would do 
all I could—I would run any risk—I would 
sacrifice my life to prevent such a catastrophe! 
Nothing could be so disastrous to the country, 
hothing so destructive of its prosperity as civil 
war: nothing could take place that tended so 
completely to demoralize and degrade as such a 
conflict, in which the hand of neighbour is raised 
against neighbour—that of the father against the 
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son, and of the son against the father—of the 
brotheragainst the brother—of the servant against 
his master—a conflict which must end in con- 
fusion and destruction. If civil war be so bad 
when occasioned by resistance to government—if 
such a collision is to be avoided by all means 
possible—how much more necessary is it to avoid 
a civil war in which, in order to put down one 
portion, it would be necessary to arm and excite 
the other! I am quite sure there is no man that 
now hears me who would not shudder were such 
& proposition made to him; yet such must have 
been the result had we attempted to terminate 
the state of things to which I have referred, 
otherwise than by a measure of conciliation. 
In this view, then, merely, I think we are justi- 
fied in the measure we have proposed to parlia- 
ment.” 

The debate which followed was continued dur- 
ing three days, the 2d, 3d, and 4th of April. 
On the 6th of April the bill was read a second 
time, by 217 against 112. On the 7th and 8th it 
passed intact through the committee; on the 10th 
it was read a third time and passed; and on the 
13th it received the royal assent. Every one will 
understand that but for the energy and decision 
of the Duke of Wellington, this full emancipa- 
tion, even now, could not have been carried. 

Mr Peel had brought in his bill to disfranchise 
the Insh forty-shilling freeholders, and raise the 
qualification to £10. It was part of the general 
measure recommended from the throne, and it 
passed with httle opposition through both houses. 
Mr. O’Connell, who had publicly bound himself 
to reject even emancipation 1f coupled with this 
disfranchisement, became silent, and acquiesced. 
The Catholic Association had ceased to exist, and 
being left to themselves, the Irish “Forties” were 
indifferent to the measure. 

On the 13th of May, Mr. O’Connell presented 
himself to take his seat for Clare. The clerk 
produced the old oath, which the recent relief 
bill had repealed. Mr. O’Connell proposed to 
take the new oath prescribed by that bill; but 
he was informed by the speaker that his return 
had been made before the passing of that act, 
and that he was therefore excluded from its 
operation. Mr. O’Connell was heard at the bar 
in support of his pretended nght, which, after a 
good deal of discussion, was negatived by 190 
against 116. The chief agitator then went back 
to Ireland, and was re-elected without opposition 
for Clare. 

All the discontents of Ireland were to end 
with emancipation. Thousands of times had it 
been said, Only grant the Insh Catholics that 
boon, and they will be as quiet and as observant 
of the laws as the people of England and Scot- 
land. The extent of Irish gratitude would be 
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equal to the amount of the benefit conferred. 
But, alas! these were but fanciful predictions. 
‘The relief bill was carried in April, and in May 
Ireland seemed as turbulent asever. By letters, 


and by speeches at aggregate meetings, Mr. 
O'Connell kept up the excitement. He told the 
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Irish people that they had themselves achieved 
the religious hberty of their country; that they, 
“a sober, a moral, and a religious people,” had 
become too strong for their oppressors; and that 
their progress towards prosperity was in vain 
opposed by the Peels and Wellingtons of society. 
He spoke with reverence of the monastic orders, 
and with horror of a design which, he said, was 
entertained by ministers for the suppression of 
those orders in Ireland With his pockets well 
filled with “rent,” he deplored the poverty of 
the Papists, and held out the wealth of the Pro- 
testants asa tempting bait. He gave nicknames 
of the most degrading kind to the leaders of the 
Brunswick clubs, and to every man who presumed 
to oppose him. He daringly and undisguisedly 
announced that emancipation was not all he 
wanted—that his great object now was to force 
on a repeal of the union with England. That 
union, he said, had converted Ireland into a pro- 
vince.— “That cursed measure had deprived Ire- 
land of her senate, and thereby made her depen- 
dent upon British aristocracy, and British in- 
trigue, and Britash interests, It could be repealed 
—it must be repealed. He would never cease to 
agitate until it was repealed.” All this, and a 
great deal more, incensed and roused the Irish 
Protestants. Fierce conflicts took place in vari- 
ous parts of the island, and many lives were lost. 
In the county of Tipperary matters went to such 
# length, that a numerous meeting of the magis- 
tracy, assembled in the beginning of September, 
<xpressed an unanimous opinion that nothing but 
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secure the peace of the country. This meeting 
was not made up of Orangemen; the greater 
number had nothing to do with Orange or with 
Brunswick clubs, and Lord Llandaff, the chair- 
man, had been a strenuous supporter of emanci- 
pation. In the resolutions which they adopted 


| to be communicated to government, they affirmed 


that a large proportion of the community were 
in possession of arms—that bodies of armed men 
appeared at noonday, to obstruct the execution 
of the laws, and threaten the lives and properties 
of all who attempted to resist their illegal pro- 
ceedings—that it was impossible to obtain in- 
formation to convict the offenders, owing to a 
league of false honour, and to a system of terror, 
which served the same purpose, by the dread of 
a violent death. The insurrection act could not 
be revived; for it had not been suspended, but 
had expired, and parliament was not sitting. 

To the affairs of foreign politics we now turn 
our attention; and of these, the aggressive move- 
ments of Russia in the direction of Turkey de- 


; mand our principal notice, on account of their 


relation to British interests, and the great Euro- 
pean war which they were afterwards to occasion. 
Amidst every change since the days of Peter the 
Great, Russia had never for a moment with- 
drawn her eye from Constantinople, or her heart 
from the hope of succeeding to the Byzantine 
empire of the East: it was from the East she 
expected to derive that new, warm hfe-blood 
which would make her the greatest of European 
powers, and the arbitress of the world at large; 
and although her progress was slow, it had only 
been the more certain, while she felt that she 
could afford to wait for the full realization of 
her purpose, The battle of Navarino gave a 
new opportunity for fresh aggressions and con- 
questa, of which Russia was not slow to avail 
herself. By this “ untoward event,” Turkey had 
no fleet to defend herself in the Black Sea, or 
secure the approaches to her capital by the Bos- 
phorus; while she was equally helpless by land, 
in consequence of the destruction of the janiza- 
ries in 1826, and the rawness of the new levies, 
into which European discipline had as yet made 
a very imperfect progress. Turkey, in fact, was 
in that transition state which, although it should 
be from feebleness to strength, is often the 
weakest of all conditions. All this the Czar 
Nicholas well knew, and was prepared to use his 
advantage. Leaving the Greeks, therefore, to 
their fate, and disentangling himself from the 
triple alliance which Mr. Canning had made for 
the liberation of Greece, he resolved to make 
war upon Turkey on his own account, and for 
interests entirely Russian. In May, 1828, the 
campaign commenced: the Russian army, nwm- 
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bering 115,000 men, and supported by their fleet 
in the Black Sea, crossed the Pruth, and, after 
several successes, advanced to the foot of the Bal- 
kan Mountain, the Mount Hoemus of classical re- 
membrances. But ita fortreas of Shumla, and the 
neighbouring sea-port of Varna, offered such a 
stubborn resistance, that the latter place was not 
taken until October, and then only through the 
treachery or cowardice of the pacha who was 
second in command. Compelled to be satisfied 
with this doubtful advantage, the Russians, after 
garrisoning Varna, fell back upon the Danube, 
which they crossed, being closely followed by the 
Turks in their retreat, and leaving the greater 
part of their baggage behind them In other direc- 
tions little better success attended the Russian 
arms, especially at Silistria, from which, after a 
four months’ siege, they were compelled to make 
an ignommuious retreat. Behind stone walls, 
indeed, or among the natural entrenchments of 
rocks, where the precision of the drill was httle 
needed, the Turks displayed all their ancient 
valour; and it was only in the evolutions of the 
open field, where they could be easily outman- 
ceuvred or thrown into disorder, that they were 
liable to a defeat Such was the case at Czoro1, 
on the 26th of December, 1828, where General 
Gismar defeated the Pacha of Widdin, the only. 
Muscovite victory that distinguished the Euro- 
pean portion of this Turkish campaign. 

As the losses of Russia had been so heavy both 
in military materiel and reputation during the 
last year, the campaign of 1829 was opened with 
greater precautions Snulistria, the strong fortress 
on the mght bank of the Danube, from which 
the Russian army had been driven in disgraceful 
retreat during the preceding year, was to be re- 
duced and occupied before a march was hazarded 
into the interior, and Count Wittgenstein, the 
inept commander of the last expedition, was suc- 
ceeded by General Count Duebitsch,a soldier of 
far greater wisdom and military experience. Ope- 
rations were commenced by the Russian fleet 
taking possession of Sizeboh, a Turkish sea-port 
at the eastern extremity of the Gulf of Bourgas, 
on the shores of the Black Sea; and although the 
Turks, who had suffered 1t through carelessness 
to fall into the enemy’s hands, made desperate 
efforts, both by land and sea, to recover it, the 
Russians retained their hold of this 1mportant 
station, by which they could maintain a close 
communication with their army i the mteror. 
That army, in the meantime, had crossed the 
Danube, and in May had advanced upon Silstria, 
where they found a Turkish force drawn up for 
its defence. After a hard fight the Turks were 
defeated, and Silstria invested, but the Russians 
were interrupted as soon as the siege had com- 
menced by the advance of the grand vizier, Red- 
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schid Pacha, from Shumla, to arrest the pro- 
gress of the besiegersa. A desperate battle ensued 
on the 17th of May, which lasted from three 
o'clock in the morning until eight at night. It 
was a drawn battle, in which both sides claimed 
the victory; but 1t was noted as a hopeful symp- 
tom of the Turkish troops, raw and undisciplined 
as they were, and not superior in numbers, that 
they had sustained a close and destructive fight 
against a regular, well-disciplined army for 
seventeen hours. Similar to this engagement 
was the battle of Kulertacha, on the llth of 
June, where the obstinacy of Turkish valour 
muintained itself at every point against European 
discipline, and might in the end have prevailed, 
but for the blowing up of the ammunition wag- 
gons, which left the Turks no alternative but 
retreat. 

As might, however, have been expected, science 
was finally to prevail over mere force and courage, 
and in this campaign the perfection of military 
science was exhibited by General Duebitsch. 
Silistria fell before his arms on the 30th of June, 
after a siege of six weeks. By a series of able 
movements, with which the enemy were perplexed 
or thrown off their guard, he advanced toward 
the Balkan, dispersing the Turkish detachments 
that disputed his passage, and on the 21st of July 
he entered Palisbano and Erketsh, on the ridge of 
the Balkan Mountain, forming the gates of that 
strong bulwarkofthe Ottoman empire. After this 
his progress was easy, for his movements were 80 
rapid, and the Turks so dispirited and discon- 
certed by his unexpected advance, that they were 
quickly defeated wherever they attempted to rally. 
On the 19th of August, the Russian army had 


| arrived in sight of Adrianople, the second city 


of the Turkish empire, having a population of 
80,000 inhabitants, and with a numerous army 
drawn up advantageously for its defence, but the 
troops were so astounded at the appearance of 
their enemies, who seemed to have dropped from 
the clouds, that all their thoughts of resistance 
evaporated, and they could not be led into action. 
It was in this way that Turkish fatalism, and 
Turkish arrogance and sloth, the consequences 
of their creed and early successes, negatived the 
patriotism and fearless hardihood of the people, 
and will probably be the causes of their final 
downfall As there was no hope of the defence 
of Adranople by arms, the pachas in the city 
entered into capitulation, and the hard terms, 
which they accepted to save the town from storm, 
were the surrender of all their arms, artillery, 
standards, provisions, and ammunition, and of 
everything belonging to the Ottoman govern- 
ment Thus Diebitech became master of Adri- 
anople without firing a single shot. Upon the 
same day, a considerable division of his army 
867—S 
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ocoupied the important town of Kirk-Kilissa, be- 
tween Adrianople and the Euxine, and threw 
its vanguard forward as far as Lulle-Bourgas, on 
the road to Constantinople. Nor did these move- 
ments comprise the whole of this important cam- 
paign of 1829. By sea the Russian fleet was 
equally successful, and co-operating with the 
land force, Admiral Greig quickly made himself 
master of some of the principal ports in the 
Euxine; while another Russian fleet, in commu- 
nication also with Diebitach, was on the opposite 
shores of the Mediterranean. in this manner, 
the fairest of the Turkish European provinces 
‘were in possession of an enemy, whom a few easy 
unopposed marches would conduct to Constan- 
tinople itself While the western portion of the 
Turkish empire was thus in danger, the north- 
eastern portion of their Asiatic territories was 
in scarcely better plight. By a series of skilful 
marches and successful engagements, Count Pas- 
kewitch, the Russian commander in Asiatic Tur- 
key, obtained possession of Erzeroum, the capital 
of Anatolia; and driving the discomfited Turks 
before him, was making preparations for the 
capture of Trebizond. Constantinople was now 
filled with dismay; the Giaour was already at the 
threshold of that gate through which, according 
to ancient prophecy, he was to enter in and drive 
the faithful to their old homes across the Helles- 
pont, and Sultan Mahmoud, with the sacred 
standard carried before him, was about to make 
a last and a hopeless effort in person for the de- 
fence of his capital But it was not for the in- 
terest of Britain, France, and Prussia, that Con- 
stantinople should fall into the hands of Russia, 
and the ambassadors of these three powers were 
obliged to interpose with the Turkish obstinacy, 
and persuade the Porte to accept such reasonable 
terms as would still preserve ita national inde- 


pendence. Their interference was successful, : 


both with the conquerors and the conquered; and 
after some natura] demur on the part of Turkey, 
the treaty of Adrianople was definitively signed 
on the 14th of September. Russia was to restore 
to Turkey the principalities of Wallachia and 
Moldavia, and all the fortresses she had occupied 
during the war. The boundary between the 
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changes produced by the treaty of Adrianople; 
the other stipulations regarded the unrestricted 
freedom of Russian ships in the Turkish ports 
and roadsteads, and in the Strait of the Darda- 
nelles and passage of the Bosphorus. By these 
terms, as they were set down, the conditions were 
highly favourable to the Porte; for the chief 
cession demanded was a small portion of Asiatic 
territory, and the principal money indemnity 
the sum of 10,000,000 ducats (£5,000,000), which 
Turkey was to pay by equal instalments, during 
a course of ten years. But the principalities 
which the Russians had conquered were to be 
retained by them until the debt was liquidated 
—a time that might give them opportunity for 
a fresh quarrel and more decisive conquest; and 
the dominion of the Turkish provinces on the 
left bank of the Danube was to be wholly resigned 
to the native hospodars, who were well known 
to be in the interests of Russia. Such were the 
subsidiary acts or conventions which were added 
as explanatory of the original terms of the treaty; 
and in this way were those coils more closely 
drawn around Turkey which seem destined to 
strangle her at last. 

Those events, by which her great enemy was 
humbled, and for the time rendered powerless, had 
necessarily an effect upon Greece and upon Greek 
independence. In the autumn of the preceding 
year, the French government had sent out a strong 
military force under General Maison, by which 
Ibrahim Pacha was driven from the Morea, and 
the Turkish garrisons of its fortresses compelled 
to surrender. These attempts were so successful 
in that quarter, that by November the whole of 
the Morea, once the Peloponnesus of classical 
history, was completely cleared of its Turkish 
oppressors, and placed under the new provisional 
Greek government, at the head of which was 
Count Capo d’Istria as president. After this en- 
couraging commencement, the French were ready 
to march beyond the Isthmus of Corinth, to de- 
liver Northern Greece as they had done the Morea; 
but as the allied powers had not yet decided 
about the boundaries of the future Greek republic 
or kingdom, the French troops were ordered to 
suspend their operations. It was added, that if 


two empires was still to be the Prath, from where | the Greeks wished to reduce the Turkish for- 
it touches on Moldavia to ita junction with the tresses of Northern Greece, they might do it by 


Danube ; but from the latter point to the mouth 
of St. George, the right bank of the Danube was 
to be the boundary, all the islands formed by the 
different branches of the river being declared to 
belong to Russia. The pachalics of Kara, Bayzid, 
and Erzeroum in Asia, which the Russians had 
captured, were restored; but a new frontier line 
was established in that quarter, hy which Russia 
obtained possession of the pachalic and fortress 
of Akhalzic. Such were the chief territorial 


their own unaided efforta; and availing them- 
selves of this permission, the Greek army in the 
west, under General Church, a British officer, 
compelled the Turkish garrisons of Vonizza, Car- 
vassara, Lepanto, Anatolico, and Missolonghi 
successively to surrender. But while the Greeks 
were animated with the heroic desire of recover- 
ing all that had formerly been their country, and 
showing their ability to effect it, the three allied 
powers, after much contrariety and hesitation, 
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the limits of the new Greek were de- 
finitely settled. But in the geographical use of 
scissors and compasses, the European statesmen 
of the period evinced that they had neither 1m- 
proved in generosity and liberality, nor yet in 
politacal wisdom. The natural boundaries, the 
means of self-protection, and the national wishes 
and distinctions of the people themselves, were 
all equally set at nought; and the scanty allot- 
ment of territory, where the boundary hme com- 
menced at Zeitoun near Thermopyle on the east, 


signed a protocol, on the 22d of March, by which 
kingdom 


and ended where the river Aspropotamos joins 
the sea—thus excluding Thessaly and Acarnania, 


and leaving the whole western frontier of North- 


ern Greece open and defenceless—was decided 
without consulting either the feelings of the 


Greek people or the wishes of their govern- 
ment. 


tribute, ransom, or any price whatever in return 


At first the sultan resisted, and would only con- 
sent on the condition of the Greek kingdom 


being limited to the Morea, and ruled by a hos- 
podar of his own election. This was when the 
Russians had only crossed the Balkan , but when 
they had established themselves at Adranople 
and were in a condition to dictate, they made 


the acceptance of the Greek protocol one of 


the stipulations of the treaty of Admanople 

Sultan Mabmoud had then no alternative but to 
submit. It is worthy of remark that Russia, at 
the commencement of her Turkish campaign. 
had expressly and loudly announced that her war 
had no connection with the Greek question, and 
that she would act in it only in accordance with 
the allied powers; but now, without consulting 
their wishes, she made herself the principal and 
the sole umpire in the affair—thus cheaply pur 

chasing the patronage of Greece, and a claim to 
her gratitude and co-operation in every future 
movement which had the Russian conquest of 
Turkey for ita object. 

Since our last notice of Portugal, our ancien 
ally, the affairs of that unhappy kingdom had 
been in as wretched a condition as a divided gov 
ernment, a bigoted intolerant priesthood, and th: 
atrocities of a civil war could well make them. 
The military force sent by Mr. Canning had been 
completely succeseful in its obyect, which was, to 
protect the country from the interference of Spain 
without siding either with the liberals or absolu 
tista. Dom Miguel had sworn allegiance to his 
elder brother, Dom Pedro, as his sovereign—had 
accepted the constitutional charter which Pedro 
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Still less, if possible, was Turkey re- 
garded 1n a proceeding which rent from her do- 
minion so important a country as Greece—a coun- 
try which she had held for centunes, but which 
she was now required not only to forego, but also 
to recognize its complete independence, without 
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had framed for the government of Portugal—and 
‘had engaged upon oath to deliver up the crown 
to his niece and future gpouse, Donna Maria IT, 
as soon as she came of age. These strong guar- 
antees, and the hope that his brother would 

mprove in wisdom, experience, and liberal senti- 
ments, by his travels in the unconstitutional 
countries of Europe, where he would witness 
with his own eyes the evils of despotic rule, 
made Pedro sit easy upon his throne in Brazil; 
and Mhiguel had written from Vienna to his 
sister, who was for the meantime Regent of Por- 
tugal, that he was “determined to maintain in- 
violate the laws of the kingdom, and the in- 
stitutions legally granted by our august brother, 
and cause them to be observed, and by them 
to govern the kingdom.” From Vienna Miguel 
repaired to England, on his way to Portugal, 
at the end of 1827, and resided in London nearly 
two months; and there he was waited upon 
with an address from the Portuguese residents, 
who were very numerous in our capital, and 
for the most part liberals, to whom he did not 
give the slightest indication either of hostility 
to the charter, or to the mghts of his niece; and 
nothing in his conduct indicated the Nero that 
was lurking within him, and which cireumstances 
would so soon awaken into such unscrupulous 
action. On the 22d of February, 1828, he landed 
at Lisbon, amidst shouts of “Long live the In- 
fant” intermingled with a few cries of “Long 
live the absolute King! It was as yet unknown 
what were his real sentiments about the charter ; 
but on his arrival he fell into the hands of his 
mother, who soon resumed over him the old as- 
cendency, and converted him into a perjured 
wretch and a tyrant. The symptoms of the al- 
teration were not long in following. The min- 
istry was changed, the stocks fell, and all business 
was at a stand, the liberals were insulted, dis- 
placed, and driven from the capital, and absolu- 
tists received into favour: in less than one short 
month it was no secret that Dom Miguel, instead 
of being a limited responsible regent, would be- 
come an unconditional autocrat. The new British 
ambassador at the court of Lisbon, Sir Freder- 
ick Lamb, felt himself in an unexpected, strange 
position amidst this sudden change, but he acted 
with wisdomand promptitude. The British troops 
sent by Mr. Canning were embarking for Eng- 
land, and a large sum of money, a loan from Mr. 
Rothschild, was arriving for the prince; but Sir 
Frederick, acting on his own responsibility, stopped 
the embarkation of the troops, and sent the money 
back to London. Soon after, these troops were 
called home by order of the British government, 
and with their departure, the progress of absolu- 
tism, which their presence might have checked, 
went onward at full speed. On the 26th of June 
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the estates of the kingdom, which were assembled 
for.the first time after a long interval of more 
than 130 years, declaré& om Miguel to be law- 
fully King of Portugal. The foreign ambassa- 
dors at the court of Lisbon immediately took their 
departure. 

Nothing but a civil war could be the conse- 
quence of this usurpation; and, in fact, it had 
commenced already, and before the new sovereign 
had assumed his royal titles. Oporto and other 
towns had risen against him in behalf of their 
young queen, Donna Maria, and many of the 
Portuguese refugees had returned from England 
to join the patriotic cause. But the ardour of 
the liberalists was sorely mismanaged; their 
junta which they had established was obliged to 
dissolve itself; and their army, dwindled by de- 
sertion and defeat to 3000 men, was obliged to 
take shelter upon the Spanish frontier. The 
cause of Miguel was everywhere triumphant, 
and such severities were inflicted upon the liber- 
alists throughout the whole kingdom, as are 
generally confined to the proceedings of a Romish 
Inquisition. In the meanwhile, Dom Pedro, who 
had heard of the usurpation of his brother, but 
who rejected it as an idle tale, and who seems to 
have thought that the mere presence of the legiti- 
mate sovereign would compose every difference, 
and reconcile all parties to her succession, sent his 
daughter, Donna Maria, only nine years of age, 
to Europe, that she might be seated upon the 
throne of her ancestors, with a loving uncle for 
her protector and partner. She arrived at Gib- 
raltar on the 2d of September, 1828, but there 
her conductors heard such tidings, that instead 
of proceeding with her to Genoa, and afterwards 
to Vienna, on a visit to her grandfather, the 
Emperor of Austria, they conducted her at once 
to England, as the only home where suffering 
patriotism or exiled royalty could be in safety 
from its enemies She arrived at Falmouth on 
the 24th of September, and was everywhere re- 
ceived with pitymg sympathy and respect, as 
the rightful Queen of Portugal, her title bemg 
recognized by all classes, from the British sove- 
reign to the humblest of his subjects. But be- 
youd this nothing further could be done con- 
sistently with the principles of non-interference, 
to which the British government had pledged 
itself. If the Portuguese had chosen a tyrant 
for their sovereign, and absolute principles for 
their code of rule, it was not for Britain to in- 
terfere, even though the suffering minority im- 
plored her interposition. All that our treaties 
with that kingdom required us to do, was to 
protect her from foreign aggressors, not to enter 
into her domestic struggles. This Dom Pedro 
understood; and accordingly, in 1829, he recalled 
hia daughter to Brazil. 
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It was not in this instante alone that the 
ciple of non-interference in the affairs of the 
Portuguese government was strictly observed by 
the British ministry, however tempting might 
be the occasion to violate it. The only spot of 
the Portuguese dominions remaining in the hands 
of the constitutionalists was the httle island of 
Terceira, one of the Azores, which gallantly 
maintained its loyalty against the Miguelitea, 
and was regarded by the liberal party-as the 
best stronghold and rallying point of their cause. 
Here the Portuguese refugees now in England 
resolved to make their rendezvous for an invasion 
into Portugal; and having collected a consider- 
able armament, they set sail from Plymouth, 
with a large collection of arms and ammunition, 
pledging their word to the British ministers, who 
had watched their proceedings, that they were 
going nowhere else than to Brazil. But mis- 
trustful of 1ts purpose, a small squadron was 
sent to observe 1ts proceedings, and found the 
expedition preparing to disembark at Terceira, 
upon which the British commander fired a shot 
into Saldanha’s ship, which killed one man and 
wounded another. The armament was compelled 
to leave that island and sea, and retrace its 
course, being followed and watched by the Bri- 
tish ships until it arrived within 500 mules of 
Scilly It was a stern necessity that compelled 
Britain to look on and witness the atrocities and 
muisrule which she had the power but not the 
right to remove; and the sympathy that per- 
vaded all classes was embodied in the king’s 
speech, which was delivered by commission at 
the close of the session, on the 24th of June, 
1829 .—“It is with increased regret that his 
majesty again adverts to the condition of the 
Portuguese monarchy. But his majesty com- 
mands us to repeat his determination to use 
every effort to reconcile conflicting interests, and 
to remove the evils which press so heavily upon 
a country, the prosperity of which must ever be 
an object of his majesty’s solicitude ” 

On the 4th of February, 1830, parliament was 
again opened by commission The speech la- 
mented that, notwithstanding a strong indication 
of active commerce, distress should still prevail 
among the agricultural and manufacturing classes 
in some parts of the United Kingdom. This sub- 
ject occupied several days, and it led to various 
propositions and suggestions. Some thought 
they could relieve this distress, which was only 
temporary, and which was by no means #0 ex- 
tensive as it was represented, by returning to a 
paper currency. Mr. Attwood conceived that 
to make silver a legal tender in lieu of gold 
would remedy all our evils. What ministers 
did, was to repeal the beer and leather duties; 
but they increased the duties on ardent spirits. 
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They alzo reduced the salaries of various public 
officers, and abolished some of the offices alto- 
gether. Further reductions were made as well 
in the navy as in the army, but the opposition 
was signally defeated when they attempted to 
carry these reductions a great deal too far. 

Various motions were made tending to par- 
liamentary reform. Lord John Russell failed in 
his motion for transferring the elective franchise 
of East Retford to Birmingham, but after this 
he moved for a bill to confer that privilege, in- 
dependently of all other considerations, on Leeds, 
Birmingham, and Manchester. At this stage, 
or even ata later, the bestowing of the elective 
franchise on a few populous and wealthy towns 
would have satisfied the most of the reformers; 
but his lordship’s motion was rejected by 188 
against 140 

Some further improvements in our ernmuinal 
code were introduced and carried by Mr Peel. 
The annual executions for forgeries had been 
revolting—terrific! The capital punishment was 
now set aside, except in cases where the forgery 
touched the privy seal, wills, warrants on the 
public funds, and orders for the payment of 
money Suir J. Mackintosh carried an amend- 
ment, confining the infliction of death to the for- 


gery of a will only, but this was thrown out by- 


the lords 

Upon the reports of committees of the House 
of Commons and of the law commissioners, an 
act was passed abolishing the separate system of 
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Welsh judicature, and annexing it to that of 
England. 

Parhament was yet sitting when George IV. 
departed this life. The king’s health had been 
for a considerable time in a precarious state; 
but he had long lived very secluded. Little was 
known to the public of what passed in the interior 
of the palace; and 1t was not until the 15th of 
April that the court physicians issued their first 
bulletin, wherein they announced that he was 
labouring under a bilious attack, accompanied 
by embarrassment in his breathing. On the 
24th of May a message was delivered to both 
Houses of Parhament, stating that his majesty 
found it inconvenient to mgn public documents 
with his own hand, and requesting parhament to 
provide means for the temporary discharge of 
that function of the crown, without detriment 
to the public service. The necessary bill was 
passed. The sign-manual was allowed to be exe- 
cuted with a stamp. the stamp was to be used 
in the king’s presence by some person authorized 
by his majesty’s word of mouth; but no docu- 
ment was to be stamped before it had been in- 
dorsed by three members of the privy council. 

At the end of June it was reported that the 
king was getting better; but he burst a blood- 
vessel, and expired at three o'clock in the morning 
of the 26th of June. His popularity had died 
long before him, and the feeling of the people at 
his death approached nearer to indifference than 
to any other sentiment. 
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teenth century, and the spirit of 
improvement by which it was 
characterized—-an improvement in 
which the new rehgious impulses 
~ had borne so distinguished a part 
ail not fail to react upon the history and 
character of the National church, and the sects 
with which it was so intimately connected. The 
sluggish apathy under which the guardians of 
the church had gone to sleep—the general aban- 
donment of those studies so essential to their 
sacred calling—and the moral irregularities in 
which they had been allowed to indulge without 
question or check, were as incompatible with the 
character of the present age as the old feudal 
institutions, the last relics of which were being 
sO unsparingly swept away. A more exclusively 
theological range of intellectual accomplishments 
—a style of preaching better fitted to alarm, con- 
vince, and instruct—and, above all, a decorous- 
ness of character in full consistency with the cleri- 
cal office, were now, and had for some time been, 
the demand of the awakened public; and, as is 
usually the case with such demands, the applica- 
tion had not been in vain. The priesthood were 
awakened as well as the people; and between 
both parties the mutual action and reaction was 
in operation, which was certain to provoke to 
good works, and promote a better spirit of har- 
mony and cordiality, or at least of virtuous 
rivalry. Even in parliament, the removal of the 
abuses that had crept into the church was now 
a subject of anxious consideration; and notwith- 
standing the impediments of party feud and 
political expediency by which the discusmon of 
such questions was characterized, there was, 
throughout, the indication of a better spirit, and 
the promise of improvement at the great national 
fountain-head. 
The principal church question at the com- 
mmencement of the present century was the eligi- 





Commons. The cause that stirred 1+ was the 
nomination of the Rev. John Horne Tooke, by 
Lord Camelford, to the representation of Old 
Sarum, in consequence of which, the reverend 
member took the oaths and his seat in the com- 
mons, on the 2d of February, 1801. Although 
there was no express law upon the subject, there 
was an impression of force equal to law, and 
which is usually considered to make the enact- 
ment of a law superfiuous: it was considered 
impossible that any one who was known to have 
been in holy orders, should hold a seat m the 
House of Commons. Horne Tooke had been 
ordained so early as 1760, and had officiated for 
thirteen years asa clergyman at New Brentford; 
but he had been more distinguished 1n literature 
as a philologist, and in politics as a keen agi- 
tator and reformer, than 1n his clerical capacity: 
now, however, he had abjured reform and the 
Whigs, passed over to the ministerial party, and 
by submitting to become the nominee of a peer 
and the representative of a place without a con- 
stituency, had proclaimed his conversion to the 
Tory interests. On the other hand, Earl Temple, 
by whom Horne Tooke’s right to a seat in the 
house was to be opposed, had deserted Pitt, and 
gone over to the Whigs. It was thus a party 
question at the outset; a political contest, in which 
religion was to be used as a convenient watch- 
word. No sooner had the ex-clergyman taken his 
place in the house, than Earl Temple rose and 
proclaimed the informality, and announced his 
purpose to wait the allotted term of fourteen 
days, when, if no petition was presented against 
Mr. Horne Tooke’s return, he would himself 
move that the subject should be taken into 
consideration. At the end of that time no peti- 
tion having been presented, the earl commenced. 
proceedings, by moving that the deputy-register 
of Sarum and the parish clerk of Brentford 
should be summoned to the bar of the house, to 
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prove that Mr. Horne Tooke had received priest's 
orders; and this fact being easily settled by the 
testimony of the witnesses, was alleged to be 
conclusive of the question. A committee of in- 
quiry was appointed, who, after investigation, 
reported that since 1641 only one instance had 
occurred of an ordained clergyman having been 
elected as a parliamentary representative. This 
‘was the case of Mr. Edward Rushworth, who 
had been returned in 1784 as one of the members 
for the borough of Newport, in the Isle of Wight, 
and who, though petitioned against, was allowed 
to retain his seat Earl Temple then moved that 
“ta new writ should be issued for the election of 
burgess to serve for the borough of Old Sarum, 
in room of the Reverend John Horne Tooke, 
who, being at the time of his election in priest’s 
orders, was, and is, incapable of sittmg m this 
house” His lordship disposed of the solitary 
exception by stating that Rushworth was only 
a deacon, and that 1t was on the strength of this 
fact that his counsel had pleaded for his eligi- 
bihty. “I may be told,” his lordship added, 
“that other clergy have actually sat in this house 

The fact may be so, yet 1t does not alter my 
case. It 1s a very old and a very true law adage, 
that no blot 18 a blot tall 1t is hit Peers, minors, 
aliens, clearly ineligible, may have sat, and may 
at this moment be sitting in this house All 
I contend for is, that m every instance, without 
one solitary exception, where the house has 
noticed a priest within its walls, the mdividual 
so noticed has been expelled, and the principle 
lad down of the ineligibility of the clergy” 
Lord Temple then stated the danger that would 
result to the constitution from the admission of 
a fourth estate into parliament, and the immense 
acquisition of power which the minister of the 
day might gain by holding out the temptation of 
church patronage to ecclesiastical members His 
lordship next adverted to the defence which Mr. 
Horne Tooke had already set up, that he was 
no longer a clergyman, having divested himself 
of his orders—a proceeding which, both by canon 
and common law, was impossible He finally 
administered a solemn rebuke to Mr. Horne 
‘Tooke, for the use he had made of ludicrous and 
unseemly phrases in the former debates on the 
subject, adjuring him that, as he had admuinis- 
tered the sacrament in times past, he should 
therefore recollect that solemn office, and tremble 
when he talked of getting rid by quarantine of 
the infection of duties which he assumed at the 
altar of his God. 

Lord Temple's motion was opposed by Mr. 
Addington, the prime minister, who seemed re- 
a@olved at all events to maintain the mghts, in 
order that he might retain the services of the 
once formidable agitator and reformer. But his 
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speech was a confused mixture of argaum: in 
which the defence of his new ally was aon 
with the repudiation of any wish for the eatab- 
lishment of such a fourth estate as that which 
his lordship had dreaded. He deprecated the 
entrance of such an element at a time when one- 
third of the livings of the clergy were disposable 
at the will of the crown. But the law was still 
indistinct as to the right of the clergy to hold a 
seat in parliament. As to the clerical character, 
there was no difference between a priest and a 
deacon, and therefore the case of Mr, Rushworth 
was not conclusive on the subject In this case, 
if they rejected Mr. Horne Tooke, he mht be 
re-elected by his constituents, and admitted to 
his seat by a committee, throngh the authority 
of the Grenville act,' let the house decide to the 
contrary as 1t pleased, and thus the recurrence 
might be perpetual, unless the legislature applied 
a@ remedy by which the whole evil would be at 
once removed To effect this, a bill should be 
prepared for the purpose of excluding persons in 
holy orders from a seat in parliament, and upon 
this principle there would be a general agree- 
ment, although there might be some difficulties 
im its details 

Mr Horne Tooke then rose to answer for 
himself, and his speech was a talented but ram- 
bling discourse, characteristic of the man and his 
case of appeal. He commenced with a statement 
of the circumstances of his earler hfe, to prove 
that he was no lover of personal controversy— 
although, in truth, he had been one of the keenest 
of controversialists He then proceeded, as a 
philologist, to the report that had been given in 
by the committee of inquiry, and stated, that 
whoever drew it up was utterly ignorant of the 
Anglo-Saxon language, having mistaken the 
character no less than eleven times im tran- 
scribing a manuscript of the time of Henry VI, 
containing no more than twenty-one hnes. It 
had also omitted to state that all the persons 
named in it, who were declared ineligible, actu- 
ally continued to sit till they were disqualified 
by act of parliament, and no act, as yet, had 
disqualified any one from sitting in the house 
who had been in holy orders To elect repre- 
sentatives and to represent electors are privi- 
leges inseparable; and as the right of electing 
knights of the shire had been conceded to clergy- 
men, and afterwards fully confirmed to them 
by the 18th of Geo. IL, they had a right also to 
represent their fellow-citizens, It might be said 
that the nature of the clerical character is inde- 
hble, and ita operation a disqualification for 2 
seat in parliament; but here Mr. Tooke put 
1 By this act every disputed election was to be left to the de- 


cision of a committee, and the house not to interfere except 
where 1t was absolutely necemary. 
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several cases to show the absurdity of the con- 
clusion. A younger brother of a small fortune 
might take orders, but afterwards, unexpectedly, 
succeed to a very large one; why should he then 
be excluded from parliament? What did his 
own case of having taken holy orders prove, 
except that forty-one years ago he had been a 
youth of a fair character? ‘Were I,” he said, 
“a Jew, a Jesuit, a Mahometan, a Pagan, a Pres- 
byterian, a Quaker, there could not be the least 
objection to me. In spreading the doctrines and 
administering the rites of these various religions 
and secta, there is nothing corrupting; but con- 
nection with the Established church, it seems, 
leaves a foul and indelible stain! In Roman 
Catholic countries there is nothing more easy 
than for a priest to lay down his orders, and the 
pope dispenses with his vow. In England, every 
man is a pope to himself. He confesses to him- 
self, and from himself he receives absolution. 
He ought, of course, to be able to become a lay- 
man as soon as he changes his views. Even 
yet,” the reverend speaker added, “the door was 
not absolutely barred against him; he might get 
deposed from the ministerial office, and so become 
undoubtedly eligible for parliament” After ad- 
ducing many instances of persons who had re- 
nounced orders altogether, and embraced a d:f- 
ferent line of life—of peers who had succeeded 
to their titles and seats in the upper house, al- 
though they were in orders, and of clergymen 
who had, while exercising their clerical functions, 
been secretaries to, or otherwise employed by 
ministers of state—Mr. Horne Tooke thus con- 
cluded ‘Though I wish earnestly to be out of 
the house, I feel it to be my duty to strive to 
continue in it as long as I can, and am prepared 
to meet opposition in whatever way it may pre- 
sent itself I wish the house to proceed legally. 
I wish that an act should be passed founded on 
the broad basis of general justice. Let the house 
save its character as much as possible, and try 
to preserve the confidence of the public.” 

In the debate that followed, the eligibility of 
the clergy was maintained by Fox, Erskine, and 
Grey, and opposed” by Mr. Simeon, Sir William 
Scott, the attorney and solicitor general, and 
several other members. It was contended by 
the latter, that the canon law was conclusive 
against the eligibility of a clergyman, and abun- 
dantly supported by the precedents, the paucity 
of which arose from the general conviction that 
the point was fully established—just as it was 
clearly understood that women could not sit in 
parliament, although the journals might be ex- 
plored in vain for a single decision on the subject. 
Both parties, however, agreed in getting rid of 
Lord Temple’s motion, and, accordingly, that of 
Addington was substituted, and carried by a 
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majority of ninety-four against fifty-three. Hav- 
ing thus secured the services of Mr. Horne Tooke 
at least during the present parliament, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, ten days afterwards, 
moved for leave to bring in a bill “to remove 
doubts respecting the eligibility of persons in 
holy orders to sit in parliament.” After long 
discussion and several modifications, the bill as 
it now stands in the statute (41 Geo. III. c. 63) 
was finally passed through both houses, by. which 
not only priests and deacons of the Church of 
England, but ministers and licensed preachers 
of the Church of Scotland, have been excluded 
ever since from the British House of Commons. 

The clergy were thus deprived of a privilege 
which they could well forego; but in requital, 
they were exempted from certain penalties of a 
more substantial character. The old statute, 21 
Henry VIIL,, of “spiritual persons abridged from 
having pluralities of livings, and from taking of 
farms,” &c., was still unrepealed. By this statute, 
any clergyman who should be absent even a 
single month from his parsonage, was subject to 
a heavy penalty, which could be inflicted upon 
the evidence of a common informer. He was 
prohibited from taking a house except 1m, a city, 
market-town, or borough. A vicar could not 
take a lease of his parsonage, or any clergyman 
whatsoever take a lease of land, or even buy or 
sell a cow, under heavy penalties. These penal- 
ties were moreover so unequal, that in some liv- 
ings one or two inflictions would absorb the 
whole annual produce, while in other cases, they 
would amount to no more than an income-tax. 
When this statute was passed the clergy were 
for the most part unmarnied, and could easily 
submit to such restrictions; but the case had 
been altered by the Reformation, since which 
period the clergy had married, and been involved 
in the secularities which such a connection natu- 
rally entails. They might inherit family pro- 
perty, in which the giving of leases or making 
bargains was involved; or the declining health 
of a wife or child might compel to occasional 
non-residence beyond the allotted period. These 
were but a few of the grievances to which the 
statute subjected a Protestant clergy, in con- 
sequence of which it had been regarded as a dead 
letter, until within the last year or two, when 1t 
had been revived by a few trading attorneys, 
who regarded it as a trading bank upon which 
they might draw at pleasure. Common infor- 
mers had therefore been set to work in every 
part of the kingdom, and 800 actions against de- 
faulting clergymen had been raised to a very 
large amount. It was urgently necessary that 
the evil should be checked, and on the 1ith of 
May (1801) Mr. Dickenson moved for leave to 
bring in a bill for suspending so much of the 
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statute in question as related to non-remdence, 
and this for the purpose of relieving those cler- 
gymen against whom prosecutions had been 
already commenced. Much debate followed 
upon the questions of residence, and the nght 
to be given to the clergy of employing themselves 
in agriculture; but the bill, which merely sus- 


pended all proceedings against them for not | 
having resided on their livings, received the ! 


sanction of parliament. 

In the following year the subject was resumed 
by Sir William Scott, who brought a bill into 
parliament on the 7th of April for the amend- 
ment of the statute of Henry VIII. It had been 
enacted, he said, in a spirit of royal resentment, 
when Henry was impatient for the divorce which 
the pontiff withheld. In the words of Bishop 
Burnet, “The king intended by this to let the 
pope see what he could do if he went on to offend 
him, and how willingly his parliament would 
concur with him if he went on to extremities.” 
He (Sir William Scott) questioned the propriety 
of submitting the punishment of clergymen for 
non-residence to any but the ecclesiastical courts, 
and characterized it as a clumsy policy todethrone 
the bishop from his ecclesiastical authority, and 
place the common informer in his stead. After 
showing the incompatibility of the law with the 
change of manners and living, and the new po- 
sition occupied by the clergy since the Reforma- 
tion, by which they were involved in the tem- 
poralities of families and property, he proceeded. 
‘But what above all creates a necessity for new 
moulding this statute 1s, the extremely depauper- 
ated state of many of the churches and parochial 
clergy of this kingdom. The statute makes one 
uniform demand of universal residence, under 
one uniform penalty; and universal residence 
cannot be had without universal competency If 
all the benefices in the kingdom were equal and 
competent, an equal obligation enforced by an 
equal penalty might be applied to them all uni- 
versally. But the fact is, that the inequality is 
great, and has greatly increased since the passing 
of this act, since it is certam that if many bene- 
fices have increased in value, many have been 
comparatively depauperated by the Reformation. 
, He then gave a startling account of the poverty 
into which the clergy had fallen at the time when 
Queen Anne granted the first-fruits and tenths for 
their relief, when the number of livings and their 
revenue were returned to the exchequer. From 
these it appeared that there were 1071 hivings 
that did not exceed £10 per annum-—1467 rated 
at £20—1126 at £30—1040 at £40—and 844 at 
£50—giving 5557 livings under £50 per annum. 
“Since the first returns,” he added, “many hun- 
dred cures have been returned as of small value— 
some not more than 20s. or 40s.—so that, there 
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being about 11,700 and odd livings in the king- 
dom, about one moiety of the whole were under 
£50 a year, and upon an average, leas than 
£23 a year.” Relief, indeed, had been added to 
the benefaction of Queen Anne from private be- 
nefactions and accidental improvements; but in 
coming to the gist of the argument, he gave a 
melancholy statement of the condition of the 
clergy as it existed in England even at the pre- 
sent period. “It appears,” he said, “that if we 
compute the number of hvings under £50 per 
annum to be, as above, about 6000, a moiety of 
which are actually under £30 per annum, and 
1f we reckon that they have been since improved 
by the governors, and by other means, upon an 
average, two-thirds, which 1s a very liberal al- 
lowance indeed, it follows that there are now 
6000 livings in England and Wales that do not 
exceed upon an average £85 per annum, and that 
& very great proportion of them are at this time 
not £30 per annum, and so progressively from 
£30 to £40, and from £40 to £50.” 

In this financial and matter-of-fact statement, 
a rude shock must have been given to the idea 
so commonly entertained of the wealth of the 
English church, and the overflowing revenues of 
its clergy. Making allowance for the proportion 
of numbers, it will thus be found, that as a body 
the English clergymen were more scantily en- 
dowed than the ministers of the poor and prim- 
tive Church of Scotland. Even this comparison 
also seems to have entered into the calculations 
of several in England, who were anxious for the 
more comfortable maintenance of their own 
churchmen; and this, they thought, might be ef- 
fected by equalizing all the benefices of the church. 
Such a plan had even been suggested in parlia- 
ment; but those who advanced 1t must have been 
strangely forgetful of the impossibility of such a 
Presbyterian parity existing in an Episcopal 
church like that of England, whose prelates were 
princes, and who required a princely revenue 
for the maintenance of their state. As justly 
and reasonably they might have proposed the 
restoration of the Puritan Commonwealth, and 
the renewal of the Solemn League and Covenant. 
Indignantly Sir Wilham Scott repudiated the 
idea, and showed by the same statistics how im- 
possible it was to realize it. “ Equalize all the 
clergy,” he exclaimed, “‘ and you in effect degrade 
them all; for it is the grossest of all mistakes 
that the parochial Church of England is amply 
endowed. It is demonstrated by a very exact 
inquirer upon these subjecta—Mr. Cove— that if 
even all the preferments of every species belong- 
ing to the Church of England were moulded 
into one common maas, and thence distributed 
—if the venerable fabric of the hierarchy was 
disaolved (a matter not to be effected without a 
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convulsion and laceration of the civil state of the 
country, of which ne man can foretell the conse- 
quences) and its fands parcelled out amongst the 

ial clergy—the maximum of an English 
benefice would be not more than £167 a year; 
an income by no means adequate, in the present 
state of the world, to the demands which society 
makes upon that profession, in point of education, 
of attainments, of manners, of general appear- 
ance in life. As the revenues at present are 
distributed, the clergy, as a profession, find an 
easy and an independent access to every grada- 
tion of society, and maintain a fair equality, as 
they ought to do, with the other liberal profes- 
sions, and the elevation of the highest ranks 
gives something of dignity to the lowest: alter 
the mode of distribution, and you run the rsk 
of producing a body of clergy resembhng only 
the lower orders of society in their conversation, 
in their manners, and their habits; and it 1s 
well if they are not infected with a popular fond- 
ness for some or other species of a gross, a fac- 
tious, and a fanatical religion” The bill which 
the eloquent speaker subsequently moved in par- 
liament, was designed to rectify the abuses of 
clerical farming, and enforce the duty of clerical 
residence, by making the bishops the proper 
judges and umpires in all such questionable cases, 
instead of civil magistrates and informers. As 
such, it comprised the following proposals —1 
An entire amnesty for past neglect where no 
prosecution had been commenced. 2. Where 
prosecution had been commenced, an exemption 
from its continuance, on payment of costs al- 
ready incurred 3. On the matter of farming, a 
liberty given in the cases where they were in- 
juriously prohibited by the ancient statute. 4 
On the matter of residence, to give a fair and 
reasonable allowance of time to the clergyman 
for the occasions of private life, free from the 
doggings of any informer, though still subject to 
the superintendence of his proper superior; to 
allow an tyso facto exemption from all penalties 
for clergymen bearing certain offices, during the 
times required for the duties of those offices; to 
restore the power to bishops to grant licenses 
for absence, in certain enumerated and expressed 
caseae—which licenses shall protect from the com- 
mon prosecutor—and in other cases, which cannot 
be specifically foreseen or provided for, to allow 
the concurrence and consent of the metropolitan 
to have that effect. The bill was opposed chiefly 
on the plea that it would entirely change the 
constitution of the church, by lodging an enor- 
mous power in the hands of the bishops; and 
that the inferior clergy, rather than submit to 
such domination, would prefer the strict and 
antiquated statute of Henry VIII., with all ite 
alleged imperfections. It was prevented, how- 
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ever, from passing during this session, chiefly | 
through the declarations of Lord Grenville m 
the House of Lords, that a still larger measure 
of relief and more ample revenues were designed 
for the clergy than the present measures contem- 
plated. Notwithstanding this assurance, how- 
ever, the subject, although repeatedly brought 
before parliament between 1802 and 1817, in 
every case failed, or was only partially successful, 
until the last-mentioned date, when the bill of 
Mr. Manners Sutton upon the salaries of curates 
and clerical residence became the law of the 
church. By this act, 57 Geo. III. ¢. 99, the 
salaries of curates were to be determined by the 
bishop, and their amount to be fixed according 
to a given scale, corresponding to the population 
and value of the benefice. Should any complaint 
arise between the ecclesiastical superior and his 
curate, the bishop was empowered to determine 
summarily, upon the complaint of either party. 
The authority of the bishop was also confirmed 
in the matter of residence, and he could grant 
licenses for non-residence upon grounds enume- 
rated in the act, and even upon such other 
grounds as he judged reasonable, provided that 
in such cases the license was submitted to the 
archbishop, and confirmed with his sanction. In 
enforcing residence, he was commussioned to do 
it by admonition and sequestration, a disregard 
of which would deprive the offender of his bene- 
fice. The persons exempted from residence re- 
mained as they had been before, but the penalties 
of the non-exempt who were non-resident without 
license, were—for more than three months’ ab- 
sence in the year, one-third of the annual value 
of the benefice; for more than six months, one- 
half; for more than eight, two-thirds; and for the 
whole year, three-fourths of the clear annual 
value; and these fines to be recovered by any 
one who would sue for them. With regard to 
the secular occupations of the clergy, the old 
laws against their taking and holding farms were 
repealed, the only restrictions being, that they 
were prohibited from farming more than eighty 
acres without the written consent of the bishop, 
and this consent only to be available for the 
limited term of seven years. But no clerical per- 
son was to carry on any trade, or to bay and sell 
for gain, ander penalty of forfeiting the goods 
thus bought or sold, and all contracts made by 
them in such trade or dealing were declared to be 
null and void. 

Although so long an interval had elapsed be- 
tween the moving of Mr. Dickenson’s bill and 
the final adjustment of the subject, the interests 
of the church at large, and also of its office-bearera, 
had not been neglected. Thus, the condition of 
the clergy of the city of London, in regard to 
their inadequate salaries, was taken intoconsidera~ 
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tion by parliament in 1804; and in the debate it 
was shown by Porteus, Bishop of London, that 
of the fifty livings in the city, the value of the 
highest: was only £200 per annum, and of others 
£150, while many did not exceed £100. On 
this occamon a bill was passed, by which the 
lowest of the livings were raised to £200, and 
the highest to £366. In 1805, the restrictions 
apon the universities of Oxford and Cambndge 
in the purchase of the advowsons of livings were 
repealed. In 1809 a grant of £100,000 was 
made to the governors of Queen Anne’s bounty, 
for the purpose of supplementing the revenues 
of the poorer benefices; and the need of this was 
shown from the statement, that the operation of 
the queen’s bounty was such as to require a 
period of forty years to raise all the poorer 
livings up to the scanty amount of £50 per 
annum. This statement was subsequently con- 
firmed by the fact, that nearly thirty years after- 
wards there were still 297 benefices that fell 
short of that sum. When this grant of £100,000 
‘was made, 16 was the intention of government to 
continue it annually until all the livings in the 
ehurch should be raised to £150, or at least £100 
a year. During the debate several humbling 
statements of the prevalence of clerical non-resid- 
ence were adduced by Lord Harrowby, by whom 
the claims of the poorer clergy to a more liberal 
support were advocated. From these 1t appeared 
that not one-half of the panshes of England and 
Wales possessed resident uncumbents. These 
absentees also consisted of the richer clergy, who 
possessed the means of travelling or non-resid- 
ence, while their duties at home were supplied 
either by their poorer neighbouring brethren, or 
by curates who were hired for the duty at the 
cheapest possible rate. ‘‘'The present practice,” 
said his lordship, “according to which the non-re- 
ident incumbents of livings of £50, £60, or £70 
@ year, put mto their own pockets a portion of 
this wretched pittance, and left much less than 
the wages of a day-labourer for the subsistence 
of their curates, appeared to him far from credit- 
able to the parties concerned, and calculated to 
degrade the character of the church. Many in- 
stances came within his own knowledge m which 
parishes were served for £20, or even for £10 
per annum, and in which, of course, all they 
knew of their clergyman was the sound of his 
voice in the reading-desk or pulpit once a week, 
a fortnight, or a month.” Well might he state, 
as he did on this occasion, that curates are the 
actual pastors of about half the parishes in the 
kingdom! The inquiry, however, was not useless; 
the working clergy were gradually better remu- 
merated; so that, soon after the close of this 
period, it was foand that the average salary of 
eurates exceeded £80. 
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Amidst this shaking of the old-established 
abuses of the church, previous to their removal 
or amendment, the subject of tithes was not lost 
sight of, and in 1816 a series of parliamentary 
discussions on this vexatious question 
which at a later period was to produce important 
results. The sudden reaction from war to peace, 
and the mercantile disasters occasioned by the 
change—the high price of provisions, owing to a 
defective harvest, and the growmg numbers of 
the unemployed had made this a year of bit- 
terneas, in which every ground of popular com- 
plant was a subject of angry appeal, if not of 
downright riot. In such a season, the levying of 
tithes was complained of by the agricultural 
community, from whom scarcely a petition for 
relief issued without this grievance occupying a 
very prominent place. On the 16th of May, 
therefore, the matter was brought before parlia- 
ment by Mr. J. Chnstian Curwen, who directed 
the attention of the House of Commons to the 
obnoxious manner 1n which questions about tithes 
were settled. In ancient times suits for tithes 
had been instituted m the ecclesiastical courts, 
and all controversy about amount, exemption, or 
composition, tried by a jury, at the instance of 
the Court of King’s Bench. This mode, however, 
had been changed toward the close of the seven- 
teenth century, and cases of this nature had been 
decided by the Courtof Exchequer, withouta jury, 
since 1687. Another evil for which a remedy 
was sought, was the disposition to extend tithes, 
which was now becoming prevalent. “I am 
afraid,” sad Mr. Curwen, “it has occurred too 
often that the tithe-gatherer has of late entered 
the garden of the poor cottager, and demanded 
the tithe of his half-dozen gooseberry bushes, 
and perhaps a solitary apple-tree” On the mo- 
tion of the chancellor of the exchequer, 1t was 
agreed to appoint a committee to inquire into 
the expediency of enabling proprietors of tithes 
to grant leases of them under proper regulations. 

Another important subject which occupied 
the attention of the legislature was that of 
church-extension. On the one hand the rapid 
growth of the population, and on the other the 
increase of dissenterism, were enough to alarm 
the friends of the established order of things 
with the fear that the Church of England would 
soon cease to be the church of the nation. An 
apprehension of this kind, also, which half a 
century earlier would have met with little sym- 
pathy, was now aggravated by the thought that 
matters since the above-mentioned period had 
been amending, and that the church in its pre- 
sent state was fully worthy of encouragement 
and support. Among other instances, this fact 
had been shown by the efforts of private contri- 
bution for the building of new churches to meeé 
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the growing demand; and it was high time that ' 
government should take the enterprise into its 
own hands, or at least aid those generous endea- 
vours, which of themselves were inadequate. The 
amount of what might be required for the pur- 
pose was explained by Lord Liverpool,on the 15th 
of May, 1818, after the bill for granting the sum 
of £1,000,000 for church-extension had passed 
through the commons, and was moved for a 
second reading in the House of Lords. The 
demand, his lordship stated, was not for new 
churches to accommodate the whole population, 
but only for such as could not be accommodated 
after every reasonable deduction had been made. 
In this category of exclusion were comprised all 
children under a certain age; all who were too old 
or infirm to attend public worship; all who in 
every parish were necessarily detained at home by 
household affairs while the rest were at church, and 
all who belonged to dissenting congregations, who 
formed a large share in the population of every 
parish. After these deductions, lus lordship 
thought that the wants of the country would be 
sufficiently met by providing church accommoda- 
tion for a third of the people in country parishes, 
and a fourth of those in great towns It was in 
the latter, however, that aid was chiefly needed. 
In London it was calculated that five additional 
churches would be required for the parish of 
Marylebone, four for that of St. Pancras, four 
for St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, four for St. Mat- 
thew’s, Bethnal Green; three for Lambeth, and 
in similar proportion for the other metropolitan 
parishes. In the reign of Queen Anne, when 
London did not possess half the amount of its 
present population, parliament had voted fifty 
new churches to be erected, but of these, as yet, 
only nine had actually been built. Of the other 
cities, it appeared that Manchester would require 
an addition of seven churches, Sheffield of four, 
Stockport of four, Birmingham of three or four, 
and other towns of one, two, or three. The par- 
liamentary grant of £1,000,000, now demanded, 
would suffice for the erection of 100 churches; 
but with aid from subscriptions, it was probable 
that from 150 to 260 would be built. Even in 
Liverpool alone, where the population had in- 
creased during the present reign from a small 
number to 100,000, six churches had been wholly 
built by subscription, in addition to the eight 
which it previously possessed. The bill was 
passed, and the management of the money in- 
trusted to an ecclesiastical commission. From 
this liberal parliamentary movement, so much 
in contrast with the previous apathy of govern- 
ment, the beneficence of individuals and corpora- 
tions in the necessary work of church-extension 
received a fresh impulse, which has been going 
on to the present day. 
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While the church was thus rising again in its 
strength, its interests had been more than once 
brought into collision with dissenterism: the 
awakening, indeed, was of an antagonistic char- 
acter, which could not fail to express itself against 
the rival movement that had roused it into life and 
action. It was the old high-church dislike of 
Puritanism under ita revived form of Methodism; 
and as the latter could multiply its preachers to 
an indefinite amount, and cared more for the zeal 
than the learning or intellectual qualifications of 
ita missionaries, the regular clergy were indig- 
nant that uneducated men and hard-handed me- 
chanics should be invested, like themselves, with 
the authority of spiritual instructors, or that 
such instruction should in any case be followed 
in preference to their own. Whether there had 
been a clerical consultation previous to the at- 
tack made by Lord Sidmouth upon this privilege 
of Methodism is not known, but it is certain 
that after the commencement he was encouraged 
to proceed by letters from several of high station 
in the church. On the 9th of May, 1811, he 
moved for leave, in the House of Lords, to bring 
in a bill for amending and explaining the acts of 
William and Mary, and of the 17th of George 
III., so far as they applied to dissenting minis- 
ters, These constituted the toleration act, by 
which dissenting preachers, instead of being 
obliged to subscribe to the thirty-nine articles, 
were merely to make a declaration of their being 
Christians and Protestants, and of their general 
belief in the Scriptures. But the question was, 
Who were the persons entitled to the benefits 
which the legislature bestowed upon this con- 
dition? Within the last thirty or forty years, 
a novel interpretation, his lordship declared, had 
been put upon these acts. At most of the quarter- 
sessions, where the oaths were taken and the re- 
quired declarations made for enabling a person to 
preach in a chapel or meeting-house, it was now 
understood that any person, however ignorant or 
profligate—whether he descended from a chimney 
or a pillory—was at liberty to put in his claim, 
and make his subscription before the justices, 
and demand a certificate which authorized him 
to preach, and exempted him from the militia, 
and from many civil burdens to which his fel- 
low-subjects were liable. But these acts had 
aleo been differently understood in different coun- 
ties, and in some of them the magistrates ad- 
mitted no one to qualify unless he showed that 
he was actually in holy orders, or pretended holy 
orders, and the preacher or teacher of a congre- 
gation. This, he thought, was according to the 
real meaning of the toleration act, and it was 
upon this principle that his bill was framed, He 
should propose, he said, that in order to entitle 
any person to a qualification as a preacher, he 


reputable householders of the congregation to 
which he belonged, and that he should actually 
have a congregation willing to listen to his in- 
structions. With regard to preachers who were 
not stationary but itinerant, he would propose 
that they should be required to bring a testi- 
monial from six householders, stating them to 
be of sober life and character, and their behef 
that these persons were qualified to perform the 
office of preachers. At this early stage of the 
bill, Lord Holland rose to protest against its 
principles. One fundamental error, he declared, 
tan through the speech that had been delivered, 
namely, that the right of any man to teach and 
preach was derived only from the permission of 
the government under which he lived. For his 
own part, he held it to be the inalienable mght 
of every man who thought himself able to in- 
struct others, to do so, provided his doctrines 
were not incompatible with the peace of society. 
A sunilar view was expressed by Lord Stanhope, 
after which the bill was read for the first time, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Great was the alarm and indignation of the 
dissenters when the nature of this bill was pub- 
licly known. They saw that under the guise of 
elevating the position of their clergy, and adding 
to their respectability and efficiency, it struck at 
toleration itself, the magna charta of their reli- 
gious liberties. As such 1t was a matter of 
vital interest not to the Methodists alone, but to 
all who were without the pale of the Establish- 
ment; all parties of dissenters were unanimous 
in opposing it; and during the short interval 
that elapsed before the second reading, such a 
shower of petitions were presented against the 
bill, that the noble mover was left without sup- 
port. Of this he complained, and of the misun- 
derstanding that prevailed of its true meaning, 
at the second reading on the 2ist of May, and 
to show the necessity of such a bill, he made 
statements respecting the ignorance and incom- 
petence of certasnsoftthe dissenting clergy, that 
savoured more of illiberality than candour. They 
were such stories as have been found or fabricated 
against the clergy of every age, country, and 
communion. He adduced, amongst others, the 
case of a person who apphed to the magistrates 
of Stafford for a license. One of the magistrates 
inquired if he could sgn his name his reply 
was, he had not come there to write. The ma- 
gistrate told him, if he would read the act he 
would find what was required, and he asked him 
to read aloud. to this the applicant replied, he 
did not come there to read. He was then inter- 
rogated if he could write. His reply was, No; 
he was not ashamed to own it. Could he read? 
No. The magistrate observed how improper it 
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could not read the Bible, the doctrines of which 
he was obliged to preach To this the 
other, with unblushing countenance, replied that 
the magistrate knew nothing of inspiration. His 
lordship explained anew the several provisions 
of the bill, answered the objections that had 
been brought against them, and declared his ad- 
herence to the principle of the toleration laws, 
which were never meant, he said, to allow any 
one to assume to himself the privilege of a 
preacher or teacher without some testimonials of 
his fitness for such an important office. He was 
answered by the Archbishop of Canterbury in a 
more tolerant spimt. His grace declared his full 
conviction of the right of separatists from the 
National church to profess their own systems of 
religious opinion. The bill in question, he per- 
ceived, had two objects in view—that of produc- 
ing uniformity in construing the act of tolera- 
tion, and that of rendering dissenting ministers 
more respectable, by excluding unfit persons from 
the office. These objects 1n themselves were 
laudable, but as the dissenters were the best 
judges of therr own concerns, and as it appeared, 
from the great number of petitions on the table, 
that they were hostile to the bill, he thought it 
would be unwise to press the measure against 
their inclmation. This Gamaliel counsel was 
followed in the same moderate spirit by other 
members, who, however desirous of improving 
the dissenting churches, saw neither the bene- 
volence nor the good policy of a measure by 
which the improvements were to be thrust upon 
them perforce, and against their loudest depre- 
cations Lord Erskine, after stating that if the 
bill had been postponed a few weeks longer, ten 
times the number of petitions would have been 
poured in against 1t, declared his opinion that 
the bill itself was unnecessary. If a man taught 
sedition or blasphemy from the pulpit, there 
were existing laws to punish him With respect 
also to the exemptions granted to ministers, the 
law was sufficiently clear If a man was a 
teacher of religion, and had no other avocation, 
he was the pastor of a flock, from which it was 
the meaning of the toleration act that he should 
not be taken to serve in civil or military offices; 
but 1f this were not the case, he could claim no 
such exemption. Not a single member was 
found to support the bill, and the second read- 
ing was negatived without a division 

Although thus laid to rest for the time, the 
subject was revived in the following year, but 
a spirit more favourable to the dissenters. Dur- 
ing the debate upon Lord Sidmouth’s motion, it 
had been stated that different decisions respect- 
ing the meaning of certain clauses in the act of 
toleration had been given by the justices at the 
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quarter-seasions of different counties, and it was 
felt that a legal exposition of them was necessary 
to prevent any future disagreement. Accordingly, 
on the 10th of July, 1812, Lord Castlereagh in- 
troduced a bill into the commons “to repeal cer- 
tain acts, and amend other ucts, relating to reli- 
gious worship and assemblies, and persons teach- 
ing or preaching therein.” Its particular objects 
were the following .—To settle the question as to 
the right of dissenters to be licensed as religious 
teachers—to repeal the penalties of an old sta- 
tute upon Quakers, and others who conscien- 
tiously refused to take the oaths—to repeal the 
five-mile act and the conventicle act, passed in 
the time of Charles II., and instead of the latter, 
merely to require that dissenting places of wor- 
ship should be registered in the bishop’s or arch- 
deacon's court, that during the time of divine 
service they should not be locked, bolted, or 
barred, and that the preachers or teachers should 
be licensed according to the act 19 Geo. ITI. 
¢ 44 Mr, Wilham Smith, the chief leader of the 
dissenting interest in the house, on moving an 
additional clause, “to continue the exemptions 
now enjoyed by the toleration act, without re- 
quiring a fresh oath,” declared that the unani- 
mity 1n favour of this bill was a propitious omen 
of the increasing liberality of the times He 
thought that it would remove the practical evils 
of which the dissenters had to complain, although 
it did not recognize their great principle that the 
civil magistrate had no right to interfere in mat 
ters of religious opinion. It removed the arbi- 
trary discretion of magistrates, and required no 
other oath than that of allegiance. As an act of 
toleration, he added, it was certainly the most 
complete which had hitherto been passed in this 
country. The bill*having passed in all its stages 
through both houses without opposition, became 
the statute 52 Geo ITI. c. 155. 

The spirit of toleration in religious matters 
being now better understood and more favourably 
recognized, an attempt was made in the following 
session to extend it to the Unitarians, who had 
hitherto been obnoxious, as much perhaps for 
their political practices as their theological 
opinions. But the days of Priestley and the 
Birmhingham riots were now forgot, or only re- 
membered with compunction and shame. Accord- 
ingly, on the 5th of May, 1813, Mr. Wilham 
Smith moved for and obtained leave to bring in 
a bill for removing certain penalties imposed by 
an act of 1698 upon persons impugning the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. By this statute, the denial 
of the doctrine was punishable, for the first offence, 
by incapacity to hold any office or place of trust; 
and for the second, by incapacity to bring any 
action, or to be guardian, executor, or legatee, or 
purchaser of lands, together with imprisonment 
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for three years without bail. No objection was. 
offered by government to the bill, and after a 
third reading it was passed by the lords, on the- 
22d of July. Thus the triumph of toleration was 
supposed to be complete, when the Unitarian. 
might hold and give utterance to his opinions 
without incurring the danger of imprisonment 
and outlawry. On the effect of this measure in 
reconciling the contending claims of the civil and 
spiritual authorities, consistently with the guar- 
dianship of religion and the hberty of the subject, 
Mr. Justice Coleridge makes the following obser- 
vation :—“It should seem now, therefore, that 
the temporal courts have no jurisdiction directly 
in cases of heresy, but they may still have to 
determine collaterally what falls within that de- 
scription; as, in a quare impedtt, if the bishop 
pleads that he refused the clerk for heresy, it is 
said that’ he must set forth the particular point, 
for the court having cognizance of the original 
cause, must, by consequence, have a power as to 
all collateral and incidental matters which are 
necessary for ita determination, though in them- 
selves they belong to another jurisdiction.” 

But the greatest of all demands for toleration, 
and something still more than toleration, was that 
which proceeded from Popery, and which con- 
tinued to vex and agitate the long reign of George 
ITI. from the commencement to the close. Stull, 
as at the Revolution, the Roman Catholics were 
incapable of holding office either under the crown 
or in corporations; they were disqualified for 
sitting in parliament; and they could not exercise 
the elective franchise, even if the oath of supre- 
macy should be tendered to them. Their hopes 
had been sanguine that these civil disabilities 
would be removed in consequence of the union 
with Ireland, when so large an increase of citi- 
zens eligible to equal rights and privileges would 
be incorporated into the empire; and upon the 
strength of these hopes, the Irish Catholics them- 
selves had been among the firmest supporters of 
the union. They had also for their friend and 
advocate Mr. Pitt, whose influence in the imperial 
parliament was certain to be exerted in their 
behalf. But on the other side there was the 
tenacity of George III., the very principle of 
whose political existence was to yield not a single 
step to Popery, and who, whatever might be the 
movements of his ministers in its behalf, was 
certain to arrest them by his decisive veto. The 
whole of this portion of the religious history of 
England, therefore, as far as the great question 
of Catholic emancipation is concerned, resolves. 
itself into a long series of struggles between the 
clamant Roman Catholics, supported by the 
statesmen of the day, on the one hand,—and the 
king, backed by the larger portion of the Pro- 
testant feeling of his subjecta, on the other. Into 
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these conflicta, which have been from time to 
time noticed in previous chapters, we cannot here 
enter; we can scarcely even find space incident- 
ally to advert to them, except for the purpose of 
illustrating their final results. Catholic emanci- 
pation 1s the great religious event of the nine- 
teenth century, and, as such, 1t constitutes 1n 1tself 
a voluminous history; but its outline us so gene- 
rally understood, as to dispense with the neces- 
sity of recapitulation. 

After Mr. Pitt had resigned office in 1801, in 
consequence of his inability to influence the king 
in conceding to the claims of the Roman Catho- 
lica, and his resumption of office in 1804, the fol- 
lowing session was selected as the opportunity of 
moving in favour of Catholic emancipation, which 
was done in the commons by Mr. Fox, and in 
the upper house by Lord Grenville. On this oc- 
casion allusion was made to the expectations of 
the Irish Catholics; but it was for the purpose 
of stating that although no guarantee m any 
form had been given for the realization of these 
hopes, they had still a just and reasonable foun- 
dation ‘No authorized assurance was ever 
given,” said Lord Grenville, “no promise ever 
made to the Catholics that such a measure would 
be the consequence of the union; but it 1s no 
less true that, by the arguments of those who 
supported the union, by the course of reasonmg 
1n-doors and out-of-doors, hopes were given that 
the subject of Catholic emancipation would be 
more favourably considered here than it was 
ever likely to be n the parliament of Ireland” 
The chief arguments by which the motion was 
opposed were, that neither the time nor the pre- 
sent state of things gave a favourable opportu- 
nity for urging 1t, and after long and repeated 
discussion, 1t was lost in the lords by a majority 
of 178 against 49, and in the commons by 336 
against 124, Even Pitt was obliged to confess 
that the season was inexpedient, and on that ac- 
count to give the measure his decided negative. 
In the following year (1806), when Fox suc- 
ceeded to the premiership by the death of Pitt, 
the Roman Catholics were jubilant with hope, 
but Fox in office was compelled to take the same 
view of the subject which circumstances had 
forced upon his illustrious rival. This he con- 
feased, in a strain of peevishuess, when he was 
questioned in the house respecting the change 
which his sentzments were said to have under 
gone upon the subject of emancipation. ‘‘So 
far,” he said, “as I am concerned in this ques- 
tion, whenever it comes under discussion I shall 
be perfectly ready to state my opinion, and all 
I think it necessary to say as to my future con- 
duct, is to refer to a consideration of my past 
I cannot, however, hesitate to state, that if any 
gentleman were to ask my advice as to the pro- 
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priety of bringing forward the COstholic caime 
at present, I should recommend him to take into 
consideration the prospect of success, and the 
greater probability of succeeding this year or the 
next; at the same time to bear in mind the issue. 
of last year’s discussion.” Even when the next 
year arrived, it did not bring with it a more 
favourable opportunity. So felt Lord Howick, 
when he moved, on the 5th of March (1807), for 
leave to bring in a bill for securing to all his 
majesty’s subjects the privilege of serving in the 
army or navy, upon their taking a prescribed 
oath; and for leaving them, as far as convenience 
would admit, the free exercise of their respective 
religions, It was hke the toleration granted by 
James IL. to dissenters in general, m order that 
the Roman Catholics might enjoy its benefits. 
On this occasion Lord Howick and the ministers 
not only lost the bill, but their places also, for 
on their refusal to sign an agreement that they 
should propose no further concessions to the 
Roman Catholics, the king dismissed them from 
office 

In 1808, the demand for Catholic emancipation, 
which had now become an annual subject m par- 
liament, was moved by Mr. Grattan in the com- 
mons, and Lord Grenville in the lords. On this 
occasion Grattan so far forgot the spirit of the 
church he advocated, as to offer a concession, to 
the following effect :-—“ That in the future nom1- 
nation of bishops, his majesty may interfere and 
exercise his royal privilege, by putting a negative 
upon such nomination; that 1s, in other words, to 
say, that no Catholic bishop shall be appointed 
without the entire approbation of his majesty.” 
Such was the first mention of the veto, afterwards. 
so distinguished a principle in its application to 
the troubled state of the Church of Scotland. 
Although 1t was thus made so prematurely, Grat- 
tan did not tender it without what seemed suffi- 
cient authority, in the form of a paper drawn up 
by Dr. Milner, the accredited agent of the Romish 
Inerarchy, 1n the following terms :—“‘ The Catho- 
he prelates of Ireland are willing to give a direct 
negative power to his majesty’s government with 
respect to the nomination of their titular bishop- 
rica, in such manner that, when they have among 
themselves resolved who 1s the fittest person for 
the vacant see, they will transmit his name to his 
majesty’s ministers; and if the latter shall object 
to that name, they will transmit another and 
another, until a name is presented to which no 
objection is made; and (which is never likely to 
be the case) should the pope refuse to give those- 
essentially necessary spiritual powers, of which 
he is the depository, to the person 80 presented 
by the Catholic bishops, and so approved of by 
government, they will continue to present other 
names, till one occurs which is agreeable to both 
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parties, naniely, the crown and the apostolic see.” 
‘This apparently was warrant enough for the offer 
of the champion of Irish Popery, but so it did 
not appear to his constituents: they were alarmed 
at the thought of such a surrender, and made 
haste to revoke it, in a meeting of bishops, which 
was held at Dublin in September. There it was 
declared in full conclave, and unanimously, as 
“the decided opinion of the Roman Catholic pre- 
lates of Ireland, that it is inexpedient to introduce 
any alteration in the canonical mode hitherto ob- 
served in the nomination of the Irish Catholic 
bishops, which mode long experience has proved 
to be unexceptionable, wise, and salutary.” This 
authoritative declaration not only brought both 
friends and enemies to a pause, but produced 
a temporary division in the Roman Catholic 
Church of Ireland; for while the better classes 
adhered to the veto as their only means of ad- 
mission to places accordant with their birth, the 
lower classes, who had no such claims or pro- 
spects, received the manifesto of their prelates as 
an infallible authority. 

After this failure of the veto, the appeals in 
behalf of the Roman Catholics continued to be 
repeated in 1810-11 upon the old footing, but 
with the former results; they were defeated by 
large majorities, as often as they were brought 
forward. And for this result, indeed, the violent 
measures of the applicants themselves had pre- 
pared the way; for while they were humbly and 
constitutionally petitioning parliament, they had 
been organizing the means of carrying their pur- 
pose by force and violence if petitions should 
fail. This was the Catholic Committee, consist- 
ing of the discontented of every class in Ireland, 
who assembled in Dublin for the redress of 
religious grievances, and who carried on their 
deliberations with the authority of a parhament 
and the secrecy of a conspiracy. The govern- 
ment contented itself with merely watching their 
proceedings, notwithstanding the violence of their 
debates and the dangerous character of their re- 
solutions, until the committee had adopted mea- 
sures which made longer forbearance impoasible. 
In January, 181I, it issued a circular letter to 
the Roman Catholics of every county in Ireland, 
showing the necessity of increasing the repre- 
sentatives for the effectual management of a peti- 
tion which was now in progress, as the united 
voice of the whole country, and recommending 
that ten persons should be selected for the man- 
agement of the said petition in each county, who 
should all become members of the great Dublin 
committee. In this manner all Ireland was to 
be kindled into a flame, from Dublin, ite centre 
and focus. It was ominous also of its power for 
resistance and aggression, that Daniel O'Connell 
was already a member of the committee. On 
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learning this formidable purpose, the Irish gov- 
ernment started to action with a haste as repre- 
hensible as 1ts former quiescence, and orders were 
issued from the authorities of the Custle to the 
sheriffs and chief magistrates of the counties, 
denouncing the committee as an unlawful assem- 
bly, and commanding them to arrest and imprison 
its members, or hold them to bail. As soon as 
tidings of these orders arrived in England, they 
formed an important subject of parliamentary 
discussion, but both in the lords and the commons 
they were justified as not contrary to law. In 
the meantime, the magistracy were on the alert 
in Ireland, but to httle purpose, for the enemy 
with whom they had to deal were as cunning 
and vigilant as they were daring. Two magis- 
trates were sent from the Castle to disperse the 
Catholic Committee; but on being told that this 
assembly was only a private meeting, they re- 
tired without doing anything. When the com- 
mittee assembled in full conclave, notwithstand- 
ing a previous proclamation denouncing such 
meetings, and holding out the usual penalties of 
disloyalty and treason, nearly 300 members had 
the hardihood to meet on the 19th of October 
(1811), in Fishamble Street Theatre, Dublin, 
while the police magistrates did not venture to 
disperse them until they had finished their busi- 
ness, and were on the point of retiring. Another 
similar meeting was held at the same place on the 
23d of December; but although 1t consented to 
disperse at the requirement of a magistrate, it was 
only to re-assemble in a tavern the same evening, 
for the purpose of drawing up a requisition for 
a general meeting of the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land; and this meeting did take place three days 
after, in Fishamble Street, notwithstanding the 
means of the authorities to prevent it. These 
were significant omens of coming events, let the 
decisions of parhament be what they might. 
Those who could read the signs of the times 
began already to perceive that there was no 
middle course between a civil war and Catholic 
emancipation. 

In the following year the effects of these 
symptoms became apparent. the votes against 
the Roman Catholics were less numerous in par- 
liament, and the speeches less rancorous; while 
the condition of the king, who was now laid aside, 
made it no longer necessary to consult his per- 
sonal feelings upon the disposal of so momentous 
a question. To this last circumstance Canning 
alluded when he supported the motion that the 
House of Commons should go into committee to 
take into consideration the laws imposing civil 
disabilities on his majesty’s subjects professing 
the Roman Catholic religion. ‘While there ex- 
isted in the breast of the sovereign,” he said, “an 
insurmountable obstacle to the entertainment of 
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this question—an obstacle not of opinion but of 
conacience—the only alternative left to a public 
man who held the opinions which I profess to 
have holden on the question was, either to push 
those opinions into actiun at all the hazards to 
which such a course would be hable—at the 
hazard of one calamity too dreadful to be con- 
templated without awe and terror (a calamity 
under the infliction of which we are now actually 
suffering, and to which, therefore, I may now 
without impropriety allude)—or manfully to in- 
terpose between the conscience of the sovereign 
and the agitation of this question, at whatever 
risk of unpopularity or of misconstruction This 
latter was the course which I thought 1t my duty 
to adopt” The motion for inquiry was rejected 
in the House of Lords by a majority of 174 
against 102, and in the commons by 300 against 
215. In a few months after, the assassination of 
Mr. Perceval in the House of Commons loosened 
the bond by which the friends of the king had 
been united in their resistance to the Catholic 
claims; and the opportunity thus afforded was not 
neglected. On the 22d of June, accordingly, Mr. 
Canning moved 1n the commons “that the house 
would, early 1n the next session of parliament, 
take into its most serious consideration the state 
of the laws affecting his majesty’s Roman Catho- 
lic subjects in Great Britain and Ireland, with a 
view to such a final and conciliatory adjustment 
as may be conducive to the peace and strength of 
the United Kingdom, to the stability of the Pro- 
testant establishment, and to the general satisfac- 
tion and concord of all classes of his majesty’s sub- 
jects.” On the morning when this resolution was 
moved, intelligence had arrived of a general or 
aggregate meeting held in Dublin on the 18th, at 
which angry sentiments and dangerous resolutions 
had been freely uttered; but Canning laid hold of 
this incident as a sample of the general irritation 
in Ireland, and an argument for conciliation and 
concession His motion was successful, and by 
a startling majority of 235 to 106, while in the 
lords, a simular motion of the Marquis of Wel- 
lesley was negatived by a majority of one! No- 
thing but the dissolution of parhament, which 
occurred a short time afterwards, released the 
commons from the pledge to which they were 
thus committed. 

During the interval between the dissolution of 
the old parliament and the meeting of the new, 
the popular discussion of Catholic emancipation 
had increased both in wideness and intensity, 
and amidst this feeling the subject was resumed 
on the 26th of February, 1813. The motion was 
made by Mr Grattan that the house should re- 
solve itself into a committee, for the purpose ex- 
pressed in Canning’s resolution, and it was car- 
ried by a majority of 264 to 224. The greatest 
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difficulty in the way of Catholic emancipation 
was the allegiance of the Roman Catholic clergy 
to a foreign and alien ecclesiastical ruler; but it 
was stated by Mr. Plunkett, that even on this 
head such security could be given by them as 
would not interfere with the essentials of their 
rehgion. ‘What this security may be,” he said, 
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“ provided it shall be effectual, ought, as I con- 
ceive, to be left to the option of the Catholic 
body. Iam little solicitous about the form, so 
that the substance 1s attained. As a veto has 
been objected to, let 1t not be required; but let 
the security be afforded ether by domestic nomi- 
nation of the clergy, or in any shape or form 
which shall exclude the practical effect of foreign 
interference. Let them be hberally provided for 
by the state, let them be natives of the country, 
and educated 1» the country, and let the full 
and plenary exercise of spiritual authority by the 
pope, which forms an essential part of their re- 
ligious discipline, remain mm all ita force. Leave to 
their choice the mode of reconciling their prin- 
ciples, and stand not upon the manner, if the 
thing 13 done” After the house had gone into 
committee, the emancipation bill was brought mn 
by Mr Grattan, on the 30th of April. It pro- 
posed that, instead of the oaths of allegiance, 
abjuration, and supremacy, and the declaration 
against transubstantiation and the invocation of 
saints, a new declaration and oath should be re- 
quired of the Roman Catholics It proposed to 
provide that no Roman Catholic should hold the 
office of lord high-chancellor, or lord-keeper, or 
lord-commussioner of the great seal of Great 
Britain, or of lord-leutenant, or lord-deputy, or 
other chief governor of Ireland, or any office in 
the Established Churches. of ingane and Ireland, 
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or of Scotiand, or in the ecclesiastical courta, or the 
universities or colleges, or schools of royal or 
ecclesiastical foundation, or should exercise any 
right of presentation to ecclesiastical benefices, to 
advise the crown in such exercise. It also pro- 
posed to enact that no person born out of his 
majesty’s dominions, except those born of British 
or Irish parents, should be capable of exercising 
any episcopal duties or functions within the 
United Kingdom, under the penalty of being 
liable to be sent out of the kingdom All this 
was ample concession, and thus much perhaps 
would have been granted, but the bill displeased 
all parties alike, who complained that too much 
or too little had been demanded But the chief 
objection was of the latter character, and it pro- 
ceeded both from the Roman Catholic clergy and 
laity, whose spiritual authority was limited, or 
whose political aspirations were held in check by 
the provisions of the bill. On ita having passed 
the second reading, and being committed for a 
third, Mr Abbot, the leader of the opposition, 
moved a clause to prevent Roman Catholics from 
sitting in either House of Parliament, and as this 
was carried by 251 votes against 247, the bill 
was withdrawn, as a thing that had lost both 
savour and substance Thus ended the hopes of 
emancipation for the present Had the Insh 
Roman Catholics imitated the moderation of their 
English brethren, a different result might have 
been obtaimed, but the rebellious and revolution- 
ary spirit manifested throughout by the former 
made the compliance of government impossible. 
This was shown after the loss of Mr Grattan’s 
emancipation bill, at a meeting of the Catholic 
board at Dublin, where a committee was actually 
appointed to consider the propriety of addressing 
the Spanish cortes, with a view to obtain their 
interposition in behalf of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland! The temperate conduct of the Bri- 
tish Roman Catholic board, which had protested 
against the violence of them Insh brethren, and 
been ready to welcome the concessions of the bill, 
was not without itsinfluence; as, before the close 
of the session, an act was passed through both 
houses, repealing the penalties imposed by the 21 
Charles IT , and conferring upon the Irish Catho- 
lics, while resident in Great Britain, the immuni- 
ties granted to them by the Imsh act of the 
33 Geo. III 

The history of Roman Catholic discontent in 
Treland, for several years after this emancipation 
movement, may be summed up in a few sentences. 
O’Connell was now assuming that ascendency 
which he contrived to maintain to the end of his 
life. The Protestants and Papists in Ireland, 
under their rival associations of Orangemen and 
Ribbonmen, became more prompt in quarrel and 


disturbances, which were rife over- the whole | 
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country, through their hostile meetings and en- 
counters; and although parliament enacted severe 
laws for their suppression, they still continued 
to increase in frequency and violence. Even 
the court of Rome, which was alarmed by the 
fierce spirit of Imsh Romanism, and counselled 
moderation, was answered by O'Connell and 
his followers with remonstrance and refusal, and 
even with contempt. The Catholic board had es- 
tablished its permanent sitting m Dublin, where 
it levied taxes, and ruled with more than par- 
liamentary authority; and when suppressed by 
government, the members constituted it anew, 
under the name of the Catholic Association. In 
this state of things it was not wonderful that, 
for a short time at least, the majorities against 
their claims, which had been rapidly diminishing, 
again rose to nearly the mark of their former 
level In 1817, however, a concession was made, 
which showed that the progress of the influence 
of Popery was on the increase, and finally would 
prevail Ten years earher, when Lord Howick, 
the secretary for foreign affairs, brought a bill 
into parliament for enabling Roman Catholics to 
hold the Ingher commissions in the army and 
navy, the proposal was so premature, and withal 
so obnoxious, that it sufficed for the overthrow 
of the ministry that entertained it But now 
a bill was qwetly passed through parhament, 
which, under the title of “ An act to regulate the 
administration of oaths in certain cases to officers 
m his majesty’s land and sea forces,” conceded 
those privileges which Lord Howick’s bill had 
so unsuccessfully demanded. The question of 
Catholic emancipation might, therefore, be once 
more brought forward, and accordingly it was 
introduced into parliament by its veteran cham- 
pion, Grattan, in the session of 1819: but although 
it was defeated in the commons, it was only by 
a majority of two, and in the lords by 147 to 106 
Over the events which signalized the next ten 
years of the movement, the national convulsions 
it produced throughout the three kingdoms, and 
the progress by which its strength was accumnu- 
lated for the last great and successful effort, we 
must pass without notice—and this the more, 
because they passed before the view, and are 
deeply recorded in the memories of the present 
generation. Long had the result been contem- 
plated as an inevitable political necessity, which 
resistance had only retarded, and further delay 
would render more dangerous; and it was thought 
better to concede gracefully, and with a show of 
free-will, what could otherwise be only maintained 
by a civil war ora fresh conquest of Ireland. 
So evident was this necessity, that the Protestant 
declaration to that effect was signed by the Dukes 
of Leinster and Devonshire, and by seven mar- 
quises, twenty-six earls, eleven viscountas, twenty- 
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two barons, two counts, twenty-two baronets, 
fifty-two members of the House of Commons, 
and upwards of two thousand gentlemen of other 
ranke—all of them personally interested in the 
condition of Ireland. No symptom of yielding, 
however, had yet appeared either in the Duke 
of Wellington or Mr. Peel, the heads of his 
majesty’s government. Even in 1828 they still 
continued, as they had previously done, to oppose 
the Catholic demands, and to declare that their 
resolution was still unchanged; and these decla- 
rations had the effect of lulling the Protestant- 
ism of the nation into a state of most confident 
security. It wasevidently the profound cunning 
of two master-spirits, who were not hable to be 
frightened or taken at unawares, and who, in this 
way, were preparing for the sudden and over- 
whelming onset. Only afew days before the 
meeting of parliament, in February, 1829, 1t was 
whispered abroad that they intended to recom- 
mend to parliament some concessions to the Ro- 
man Catholics, but the report of such an aban- 
donment of principle seemed too astounding to 
be credible. When parliament opened, however, 
the royal speech announced a fresh movement 1n 
behalf of Catholic emancipation, although mu 
dark and equivocal language _In the first place, 
1t denounced the Catholic Association, and recom- 
mended 1ts suppression, as being “dangerous to 
the public peace, and inconsistent with the spirit 
of the constitution; which keeps alive discord 
and 11l-will amongst his majesty’s subjects; and 
which must, if permitted to continue, effectually 
obstruct every effort permanently to 1mprove the 
condition of Ireland” On this stumbling-block 
being removed, his majesty recommended a deli- 
berate consideration of the whole condition of 
Treland, and a review of the laws which imposed 
civil disabilities on his majesty’s Roman Catho- 
he subjects ‘You will consider,” it was added, 
“‘whether the removal of those disabilities can be 
effected consistently with the full and perma- 
nent security of our establishments m church and 
state, with the maintenance of the Reformed reli- 
gion established by law, and of the rights and 
privileges of the bishops and of the clergy of this 
realm, and of the churches committed to their 
charge bh] 


In fulfilment of this plan of action, the Catho- 
lic Association was first assailed and easly dis- 
solved: even the most ardent adherents of Popery 
were desirous for ita dissolution, as an instru- 
ment that had served its purpose, and would be 
needed no longer. It had grown 1m ita strength 
until 1t had cowed the government into subms- 
sion, and now that emancipation was about to be 
granted, it might safely go to rest, or be sent 
into its grave. On the 5th of March, the same 
day on which ita extinction was decreed by both 
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houses without opposition, Mr. Peel moved in 
the commons that “the house resolve itself into 
& committee of the whole house, to consider of 
the laws imposing civil disabilities on his ma- 
jesty’s Roman Catholic subjects.” The necessity 
of their repeal he founded upon three proposi- 
tons .—First, matters cannot continue as they 
are, the evils of divided counsels are so great, 
that something must be done, and a government 
must be formed with one common opmion on the 
subject. On ths head he adverted to the divi- 
sions that had prevailed in parliament about 
Catholic claims, and gave a summary of these 
during the course of the last ten years. In 1819, 
there was a majority of two against the question; 
1n 1823, there was a majority of six in its favour. 
In 1821, a bill was passed by a majority of nine; 
in 1822, the bill for the admission of Roman 
Catholic peers into the House of Lords was passed 
by a majority of five, in 1824, the question was 
brought forward; in 1825, a bill was passed by 
a majority of twenty-one; in 1826, there was a 
general election; and in 1827, the present House 
of Commons decided against the question by a 
majority of four, but in the last session they 
decided in its favour by a majority of mx. The 
second proposition of Mr Peel was, that a 
united government once formed, must do one 
of two things—it must either grant further poli- 
tical mghts to the Catholics, or recall those which 
they already possess But, thirdly, to deprive 
the Catholics of what they already had, would 
be impossible, or at least, would be infinitely 
more mischievous than to grant them more, and 
therefore, no course remained to be adopted but 
concession He reminded the house of the omi- 
nous year 1793, when the French war broke out, 
and when the era of concession commenced. The 
session of that year had opened with a recom- 
mendation from the throne to take the grievances 
of the Catholics mto account, and a bill was 
immediately passed for the removal of many of 
the disabilities—but passed with such haste 
and so inconsiderately, that to this day we were 
reaping some of its bitter fruits Until he saw 
a bolder man at the head of affairs than Mr. 
Pitt—until he saw a more Protestant parlia- 
ment than that of 1793—he could not think we 
should be safe in time of war with a government 
determined on continued resistance, nor could 
he think but that, at the opening of a war, we 
might feel ourselves obliged to recede from our 
former declarations, and to grant the prayer we 
had before refused, and that in a manner to 
which, at a more favourable opportunity, we 
should be unwilling to consent, and with much 
less security than we might obtain on such an 
occasion as the present. Since, then, the exist- 
ing state of matters was one which could be suf- 
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fered to exist no longer—since the time had come | latter would insist upon their meaning only as 


when the government must adopt one decided 
rule of policy or unother, and must resolve as a 
government either to concede or to resist—and 
since a government determined to resist could 
not carry on the affairs of the country without 
aggravating all the evils and dangers which were 
to be removed—it followed that no course re- 
mained but to settle the question by adjusting 
a system of concession on the one hand, and 
security upon the other. 

After’ having argued upon the necessity of the 
measure, and the impossibility of avoiding it, 
Mr. Peel stated his plan of Roman Catholic 
emancipation, which he and his colleagues had 
for some time been preparing. But the particu- 
lars of this bill, and the discussions 1¢ occasioned, 
belong to another department of this work, where 
they have been fully detailed. To Popery 1t was 
but the beginning of the end, as the events of the 
succeeding period of our history will sufficiently 
indicate A church whose ultimatum 1s all or 
nothung—whose discipline is perfectand obedience 
implicit—and which can be moved as one man, 
whether for stealthy surprise or open battle—was 
too much for Protestantism, divided not only in 
itself but against itself, with a large portion 
arrayed on the side of the enemy, and zealous 
for its success. The event inaugurated a new 
religious history of Great Britam, of which 
even the first chapter was found to be of sad and 
portentous significance. 

While Britain was thus deemed to have com- 
promised 1ts national character as the great bul- 
wark and chief representative of Protestantism, 
it is gratifying to find that during the whole of 
this period of struggle, its religious sincerity had 
been manifested by nobler indications than no- 
Popery riots and anti-Popery petitions. The 
awakened zeal of the present century had gone 
forth in the right direction, by its efforts for the 
instruction and conversion of heathendom at 
large; and not merely the commerce, but the 
Christianity of Britain, was to be carried to 
every shore, and the knowledge of 1t made pa- 
tent in the language of every people to whom it 
was conveyed. It was now an age of Bible 
societies and of missions, the origin, progress, 
and achievements of which can only be briefly 
announced in the present division of our history. 
It is well, however, that this subject 1s so fami- 
liarly known to every class of society, that a few 
suggestive notices are sufficient for the purpose. 

The obvious duty of disseminating the know- 
ledge of the one true religion, although recog- 
nized by Protestant and Roman Catholic alike, 
would naturally be fulfilled by each in a different 
form; for while the former would recognize the 
Scriptures as the only authority and guide, the 


the church had decreed it to be understood and 
explained by its authorized interpreters. The 
Church of Rome, therefore, had never been spar- 
ing of her missionaries, without whom all other 
appliances were reckoned to be in vain. The 
Protestant church might have been expected to 
be equally zealous in the distribution of the 
Bible, maintaining, as she did, that this was the 
sole authority, and was sufficient of itself as the 
guide to light and salvation. But 1m this obvious 
duty the Protestant world had been strangely 
remiss—and Britain most of all, When the Bible 
had been translated into the English tongue, the 
achievement seemed to be reckoned sufficient; 
and after a long interval, when it was rendered 
1nto other languages, it was only into the Celtic 
dialects, for the instruction of the Welsh, the 
Irish, and Highlanders of Scotland—the sub- 
jects of the British crown, whom it was unsafe to 
neglect Several institutions, indeed, there were 
during the eighteenth century in England, such 
as the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, but while their opera- 
tions were both languid and limited till the com- 
mencement of the present period, there was none 
which had for its work the distribution of the 
Scriptures exclusively, until 1780, when the Naval 
and Miltary Bible Society was established, whose 
operations were confined to the soldiers and sailors 
belonging to the British service. And then 
succeeded that world-pervading institution, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society It was 
founded 1n 1804 Its exclusive duty was to circu- 
late the Scriptures both at home and abroad, and 
the Scriptures in their native integnty, without 
note or comment, while the version from which 
translations were to be made was the authorized 
version of England. All classes of Chnstians, 
whether churchmen or dissenters, were invited 
to co-operate, and made eligible for membership; 
while the operations of the society were to be 
conducted by a committee of thirty-six laymen, 
six of them being foreigners resident in London 
or the vicinity, while of the other thirty, half 
were to be members of the Church of England, 
and the other half members of the other deno- 
minations of Christians. Such was the origin of 
the British and Foreign Buble Society, which 
grew so rapidly, that at the close of this period 
it had in Great Britain and the colonies 318 
auxiliaries, 438 branch societies, and 1827 Bible 
associations; while in connection with it there 
were fifty-four societies on the continent of 
Europe, four in India, and one national society 
in America, this last having 645 auxiliaries. 
Commensurate with this great increase, and the 
extensive sphere of its operation, was the liber- 
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ality of the Christian public in supplying it with with their funds those forei ieti i 
: L societies that 
the means of action. Its expenditure during the , Sued the Apocrypha, and furnished on with 


first twenty-seven years of its existence amounted unbound Bibles b i i 
y the thousand, into which t 
to £1,779,973, while the greatest: sum expended | books were to be incorporated, but had iis sn 
in one aie vegeaee = nia was ngpresigie Its lished various editions of the Bible in which they 
issues Oo e ptures during this period , were actually included ' 
amounted, in whole copies of the Bible, sas bord vag tote 


to their spirit of toleration carried to its extreme: 
2,757,256, and of the New Testament, to 4,267,471. they broke faith with their constituents and con- 


Of these forty-four were reprints, five were re- cealed the deed , and afterwards, when charged 
translations, and seventy-two were versions of | with their offence, they attempted to deny, to 
languages and dialects that had never before been palhate, or to justify it, according to the neces 
printed. sity of the moment, or the spirit in which they 
; It was not, however, without struggle and oppo- were confronted The debate which it kirdled, 
sition that the British and Foreign Bible Society still remembered as the “Apocrypha Contro- 
thus went onward, and the first symptoms of versy,” had its chief seat in Scotland, and for ita 
hostility arose among the members and sup- principal leader Dr. Andrew Thomson, the dis- 
porters themselves. The catholicity of the plan tinguished minister of St George’s Church, Edin- 
was as yet too startling, and men of different burgh, who, without exception, was the ablest 
denominations could not at first meet cordially controvermalist of the day. It was an unfortu- 
upon one platform, and co-operate ina common nate dissension mm the religious world, but not 
sphere of action. The learned bibliologists com- wholly without its benefits; for it not only 
plained that the society's translations were ver- warned men of the unsoundness of mere political 
sions of the common standard, irrespective of expediency as an agent in the dissemination of 
the umprovements that had been made upon the divme truth, but confirmed the forgetful or 
text by the researches of modern literature wavering minds of Protestants upon the correct 
Many churchmen objected to the principle of canon of Scripture, and the authority of its rule 
issuing the Buble alone, and wanted the prayer- as a guide in every question of religion. In con- 
book to be circulated also, as was done by the sequence of the exposure which this controversy 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, occasioned, many withdrew, especially in Scot- 
and this demand originated a keen controversy land, from the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
for years between the munisters of the evangelical but only to establish independent societies of 
and the high-church parties, the latter main- their own, which went onward with all the fresh- 
taining that though men of different religious ness and vigour of a renewed youth, and thus 
persuasions may unite for any merely charitable strengthened and benefited the common cause 
purpose, yet for a religious purpose the case 1s The chief of these, the Edinburgh Bible Society, 
different, as there must be some point or other comprises in membership all who are disposed 
on which agreement is impossible. It was to circulate the Scriptures, being Protestants, 
answered that all were at one im recognizing and who profess their belief in the doctrine of 
the truth and supremacy of the Scriptures; but the holy Trimity; and by these conditions it 
to this the Ingh churchmen replied, that unless debars those who sympathize in any way with the 
we interpret the Scriptures there is no meaning errors of the Romanists, as well as anti-Trini- 
in them, and that the very parties who disse- tarians, whose admission into the orginal insti- 
muinated them, derived from them many different tution occasioned such umbrage to its orthodox 
and even opposite conclusions. But the keenest ! supporters. The Edinburgh Bible Society has 
controversy, and the one most important mits nearly 100 associations throughout Scotland, 
consequences, arose from the complicity of the and its expenditure at the close of this period 
Bible Society in the circulation of the Apocrypha amounted to about £4000 annually. Independ- 
along with the Scriptures in Roman Catholic ently of its extensive circulation of the Scrip- 
countries upon the Continent. Byafundamental tures in Enghsh and Celtic, this society was dis- 
law of the society, the Bible alone was to be tinguished during the present period by the law- 
circulated by its agency, and with this Protestant suit it maintained against bis majeaty’s printers 
precaution the public were satisfied that no for Scotland, who held a monopoly for printing 
countenance would be given to the errors of Bibles, and who insisted on preventing the im- 
Rome by the dissemination of the apocryphal portation of those which were printed beyond 
writings. Finding, however, that few of the the bounds of Scotland. The patentees, indeed, 
Roman Catholic countries would accept a Bible obtained an interdict to that effect; but from the 
without this portion, which was reckoned of equal spirit that had been awakened, they found them- 
authority with the rest, the managers of the Bri- selves obliged not only to improve the printing, 
tish and Foreign Bible Society not only assisted | but to lower the price of their subsequent editions 
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of the Bible. The full success, however, of this 
appeal, which finally triumphed, was not effected 
until the following period. 

Before that revival of the missionary spirit, 
which was one of the great religious character- 
istiea of the present age, little had been done by 
the Protestant world at large, and least of all by 
Britain. In this, it must be confessed, they were 
utterly put to shame by the zeal and devotedness 
of the missionaries of Rome, who not only com- 
passed sea and land to make one proselyte, but 
attested their sincerity by every kind of self- 
sacrifice, and often by martyrdom itself. This 
was especially the case with the Jesuits, for 
whom no land was too remote or insignificant, 
no dangers too formidable; and whose labours 
were signahized not by solitary conversions of 
individuals and families, but of tribes and whole 
nations. It seemed, indeed, as if the charge 
brought by Roman Catholics against Protestant- 
ism was justified, when they alleged that it 
could not fulfil the apostolic duty of going forth 
and preaching to all nations, as it had neither 
received the apostolic commission, nor the power 
of working miracles to attest its divine authority. 
The chief interruption of this dreary and most 
culpable monotony in the Protestant church 
occurred in the case of Cromwell, who, after 
making England renowned among the nations, 
was anxious to make it equally famed as the 
great metropolis of missionary action. His plan 
1s thus detailed in Bishop Burnet’s History of his 
own Times :— Stoupe told me of a great design 
Cromwell had intended to begin his kingship 
with, if he had assumed it. He resolved to set 
up a council for the Protestant religion, in op- 
position to the congregation de propaganda fide 
at Rome. He intended 1t should consist of seven 
councilors, and four secretaries, for different 
provinces. These were, the first—France, Swit- 
zeriand, and the Valleys; the Palatinate and the 
other Calvinists were the second; Germany, the 
North, and Turkey were the third; and the East 
and West Indies were the fourth The secre- 
taries were to have £500 salary a piece, and to 
keep a correspondence everywhere; to know the 
state of religion all over the world, that so all 
good designs might be by their means protected 
and assisted. They were to have a fand of 
£10,000 a year at their disposal for ordinary 
emergencies, but to be further supplied as oc- 
easion should require it. Chelsea College was 
to be made up for them, which was then an old 
decayed building, that had been at first raised to 
be a eollege for writers of controversy.” Such 
was Cromwell's scheme; and we know that he 
was neither an impracticable theorist nor indo- 
dent dreamer, but a man of resolution and action, 
with whom to plan and to do appeared but the 
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self-same thing. But he passed away and the 
purpose was buried with him, so that we hear 
little of the missionary spirit until near the close 
of the eighteenth century, except vague aspira- 
tions, and a painful feeling that some great duty 
was still left undone. And yet British mission- 
ary societies had for a considerable time been in 
existence, although little more than their names 
had appeared. There was the Corporation for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in New England 
and the adjacent parts in America, instituted so 
early as 1649 There was the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, instituted in 1698. 
There was the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, incorporated in 1701. 
There was the Society in Scotland for Propagat- 
ing Christian Knowledge, established in 1709; 
and finally, there was the Methodist Missionary 
Society, that originated in 1792 The existence 
of these was at least a confession of religious 
duty—and perhaps might be accepted as the 
continuing promise of performance. 

The Baptist Missionary Society for the Pro- 
pagation of Christianity, with whose origin the 
revival of modern missionary enterpr.se in Eng- 
land was coeval, dates from October, 1792 In that 
year and month, a few Baptist ministers met 
at Kettering, Northamptonshire, where they 
constituted themselves into the above-mentioned 
society, and on opening a subscription list, the 
whole sum contributed amounted to £13, 2s 6d. 
This was a disheartening inauguration; but no 
sooner was the purpose of the institution gene- 
rally known, than hberality was excited and 
funds began to accumulate, so that they were soon 
able tosend out to India two missionaries, in the 
choice of whom they were peculiarly fortunate, as 
one of them was the Rev. William Carey. The 
character of the Hindoos at first sight appeared 
so gentle and compliant, and the enterprise so 
promusing, that in 1799 four additional mission- 
aries were sent out to India by the Baptist So- 
ciety, and the whole party established their head- 
quarters at Serampore on the Hooghly, where, for 
the purposes of economy and mutual protection, 
they found it necessary to live together as one 
family or college. Their commencement was a 
dispiriting one, chiefly owing to the instability 
and duplicity of the Hindoos; but this was com- 
pensated by the diligence and suecess of Mr. 
(afterwards Dr.) Carey as an oriental linguist, 
and in February, 1801, he completed and printed 
a translation of the New Testament into the Ben- 
galee language. In 1806 the missionaries issued 
proposals for publishing the Scriptures in fifteen 
of the eastern languages; and this most arduous 
enterprise in the difficult work of translation was 
at last. successfully accomplished ander Carey's 
able superintendence. In the meantime, however, 
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the British government in India had taken the 
alarm at these attacks upon the religion of the 
country, which they feared might lead to discon- 
tent and rebellion among the natives, and this 
dread was manifested by sharp restrictions upon 
the operations of the mission; but these only 
served to extend its sphere of action, by inducing 
Dr Carey and his coadjutors to extend their 
views beyond the limits of Bengal, and establish 
new stations in different parts of India, the chief 
of which was Calcutta. So highly was the mis- 
sion, however, understood and valued at home, 
that when a fire in 1812 destroyed the mismonary 
printing office at Serampore, and its large stock 
of Bibles in the different languages of the East, 
a subscription that was raised in Britain, of 
£10,600, n the short space of seven or eight 
weeks after the news arrived, more than covered 
the loss. In the meantime, new mussionaries 
from the Baptist Society had arrived in India, 
chapels were built, and schools for native chil- 
dren established; while, notwithstanding the 
jealousy of the British government, the opposi- 
tion of the Brahmuns, and the tenacious character 
of the Hindoo superstitions, a spirit of inquiry 
was excited among the reflective minds of the 
country, which both at the time, and afterwards, 
was manifested by a growing dislike to Brah- 
minism, and greater respect for Christianity. 
Dr. Carey, who had been the life of the mission, 
died in 1834, but his immense labours as a philo- 
logist, in the translation of the Scripture, are 
beyond a parallel, either in ancient or modern 
tumes. This will be seen from an enumeration 
of the versions mto which he translated the 
Bible, comprising thirty- nine languages and 
dialects of the East, exther by his own personal 
labour or the assistants he supermtended. And 
yet his education in England had been confined 
to a village school, and he had been bred to the 
humble occupation of a shoemaker! Whatever 
may be thought of the accuracy or excellence of 
#0 many translations effected by one man, it 18 
certain that he not only laid the ground-work 
and simplified the task of succeeding translators, 
but left them an example of industrious perse- 
‘verance, which his successors im the same field 
have happily had the wisdom to imitate. In 
thia way the Baptist Missionary Society had the 
distinguished honour of commencing the great 
work of conversion in India by British agency 
—a duty so binding upon Britain above every 
other country. During the present period of our 
history, the London Missionary Society, the 
Church Missionary Society, the Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society, and the American Board for 
Foreign Missions entered into the same field, and 
established numerous stations over the widely- 
extended and populous districts of India. Like 
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' the Baptists, also, they addressed themselves te 
the christianizng of the half-learned and over- 
refined population, chiefly by the establishment 
of schools, and the dissemmation of science and 
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literature, under which silent mode of aggression 
it has been thought the native superstitions will 
be gradually undermined and overthrown, as a 
necessary prelude to the introduction of Christi- 
anity Of these schools, chiefly taught by Brah- 
mins themselves, and natives trained by mission- 
aries for the purpose, there existed at the close of 
this period about 300, contaiming 18,000 pupils. 
Of still wider character and more ample re- 
sources was the London Missionary Society, 
established mm 1795, composed of Protestants of 
different denominations; and its first attempt 
was directed towards the South Sea Islands, to 
which the voyages of Captain Cook had imparted 
a new interest. Accordingly, in the following 
year, twenty-nine mussionaries were embarked 
on board the Duff, a vessel purchased by the 
society, and safely landed, most of them at 
Tahiti, and the rest at the neighbouring islands. 
But from the ignorance which as yet prevailed 
of the difficulties of the mssionary career, and 
the few worldly allurements 1t held out to men 
of education, the greater part of these adven- 
turers were either untaught mechanics, or unex- 
perienced young men, who had hittle else than 
zeal to recommend them to the office. In 1798 
the Duff again sailed from England for the South 
Sea Islands, with twenty-nine missionaries, five 
of whom were ordained ministers, but the ship 
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was captured by the French, and the purpose of 
the voyage frustrated; and during the same year, 
the missionaries at Tahiti having entered into a 
quarrel with the natives, the greater part of them 
were obliged to leave the island, and retire to 
New South Wales. Their places were filled by 
a fresh arrival in 1800. But still the mission 
was so unsuccessful, that one of its most hopeful 
symptoms was the request of Otoo, the Tahitian 
king, to be taught the Hebrew language! and 
who, on being dissuaded from such a ridiculous 
attempt, was induced to learn to read and write 
the language of his countrymen, in consequence 
of which acquirements, he penned an encouraging 
letter to the Missionary Society at London. At 
length the missionaries left the island in 1809, 
despairing of doing any further good, and went 
to New South Wales, as their predecessors had 
done, but returned two years after, 1n consequence 
of a new and encouraging event. Otoo, better 
known by the name of Pomare, was willing to 
become a Christian, and besought them to rejoin 
him He soon after announced his adoption of 
the creed of the strangers, and the royal example 
was followed by multitudes. A coalition of the 
Tahitian chiefs who adhered to the old idolatry 
was formed against the converts and their king, 
which in 1815 broke out into a civil war; but 
Pomare, in whose character the intelligent Chris- 
tian was ingrafted upon the energetic barbarian, 
first defeated the rebels in battle, and afterwards 
won them over by hisclemency In consequence 
of this, idolatry was banished from the island; 
and the horrid practices which 1t encouraged, 
such as cannibalism, human sacrifices, the mur- 
der of infants, and the licentious societies called 
arreoy, in which sensualism was reduced to a 
system, were abandoned with loathing and re- 
morse. The suddenness as well as completeness 
of the change astonished the friends of missions 
in Britain, but a parallel could be found to it m 
the conversion of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors from 
the savage creed of the North, by the preaching 
of the Roman missionaries 1n the seventh century, 
while the mode in both cases was the same—the 
king and aristocracy were first won over, in which 
case the people implicitly followed. In the train 
of Christianity came intellectual improvement 
and the arts of civilization; and the population 
which had been diminished as well as debased 
by the profligacy and cruelty of the old creed, 
i in numbers, while they continued to 
improve in the knowledge and practice of reli- 
gion. Such was also the case in the neighbouring 
islands, Eimeo, Huahine, Borabora, Raiatea, Taha 
—over the whole of which churches and schools 
were erected, and even native missionary associa- 
tions formed; and on one occasion the collections 
of these Tahitian societies for the propagation of 
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the gospel among the heathen, not in money, bat 
in cocoa-nut oil, which they sent to England for 
sale, was worth not less than £1877. New laws 
were necessary for the new character of such a 
people; and accordingly,in 1819, Pomare, now 
the Numa of his country, produced a code of 
legislation, which was ratified by the thousands 
whom he assembled to hear it read; and after 
this consent, it was prmnted and posted up in 
every district, that no one might remain igno- 
rant of his civil and religious duties. 

Of the other operations under the London Mis- 
sionary Society among the islands of the Pacific, 
we can only give a passing notice. The same 
ship that brought the first missionaries to Tahiti 
in 1797, landed ten of their number at Tongata- 
boo, one of the Friendly Islands; but after a 
series of adventures and hardships, chiefly occa- 
sioned by the civil wars, they were obliged to 
abandon Tongataboo in the beginning of 1800, 
and retire to New South Wales. Different, how- 
ever, was the result of a less promising attempt 
in Aitutaki, one of the Hervey (or Cook’s) Islands, 
where two native teachers were left in 1821, by 
Mr. John Williams, a missionary, on his way to 
New South Wales for the recovery of his health. 
For twelve months the labours of these teachers 
appeared hopeless, when at the end of that period 
the whole island seemed to be moved by a sudden 
universal impulse, the chiefs, accompanied by 
their people, repaired to their new instructors, 
and in a few days Christianity was professed 
over the whole of Aitutaki. A similar event 
occurred two years afterwards in Atiu, which 
was visited by two missionaries, accompanied by 
six native teachers The young king of theisland, 
moved by their persuasions, became a Christian, 
and not only was followed by his subjects in that 
quarter, but those of the two neighbouring islands, 
Mitiaro and Mauti, which were subject to his 
authority. Like Edwin of Northumbria, in the 
days of the Saxon heptarchy, this young sove- 
reign went from island to island with the pro- 
clamation, “I am come to advise you to receive 
the word of Jehovah, the true God, and to leave 
with you a teacher to instruct you;” and their 
reply was, “We will do it; we will receive the 
good word that we may be saved.” MRaratonga, 
the most populous and important of the Hervey 
Islands, was the next to be visited by the Eng- 
lish missionaries; and although the progress of 
conversion was less rapid in this quarter, it was 
perhaps the more steady on that account, so that 
Raratonga afterwards became the most impor- 
tant missionary station in the whole of that in- 
sular group. 

While thus the attention of the Christian 
world was arrested, and a new impulse given to 
missionary enterprise, by the wonderful success 
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which had attended these effortsin the South Seas, 
the London Missionary Society had almost at 
the same period directed their attention to South 
Africa, and stations were formed in various parts 
of that extensive colony, for the instruction of the 
numerous tribes who are known under the gene- 
ric names of Hottentots, Bushmen, and Caffres 
But notwithstanding their exertions, which were 
afterwards so ably seconded by the institution 
of the Glasgow Missionary Society, that in 1821 
devoted itself exclusively to the abongines of 
this :mportant part of the wide empire of Great 
Britain, the result has not equalled that of Tahiti 
and the Hervey Islands, on the contrary, the 
progress of the missionaries of both societies 
among these numerous tribes has been slow, and 
the conversions doubtful, although the amount 
of good which has actually been accomplished 
was well worth the labour and the sacrifice. 
During this period, also, the large island of Ma- 
dagascar was visited by the agents of the London 
society, for the purpose of establishing a mission, 
but since 1818, when the attempt was commenced, 
the progress has been both slow and disheart- 
ening, owing to the barbarism of the natives, and 
also to political obstacles and disturbances The 
king, Rudama, indeed, had been favourable to 
the introduction of Christianity as the means of 
civilizing his people, and the establishment of 
schools and the printing-press in Madagascar 
had given promise of missionary success, when, 
unfortunately, Rudama died, in 1828, and was 
succeeded in the government by Ranavalona, 
one of his wives, by whom all his attempts were 
discouraged and reversed; even Christianity it- 
self was made a capital crime, and its converts 
punished with death, which has in many cases 
been inflicted in a savage, revolting fashion. As 
yet, no better prospect has been afforded in he- 
half of new Christian missions to Madagascar 
The other operations of the London Missionary 
Society during this period may be summed up 
in a few words. The importance of India as a 
great field of British Christian enterprise was so 
apparent, that m February, 1804, the society 
commenced operations upon it, which were pro- 
secuted with such vigour, that fourteen mission- 
ary stations were established in the four presi- 
dencies of Madras, Bengal, Agra, and Bombay, 
before the close of 1830. The zeal of Dr. Carey 
and the exertions of the Baptist mission had, 
indeed, left little to do in the work of translation, 
yet still there was something to be effected, in 
the production of more correct as well as new 
versions of the Scriptures in the languages of 
India, and this duty was ably discharged by 
these officials of the London Society. But a 
sphere of missionary exertion and enterprise still 
more important, but hitherto overlooked or un- 
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attempted, was China—that populous world 

within iteelf, as well as birth-place and cradle of 

almost every art and science which European 

intellect has matured. It was a world, however, 

inclosed within itself, by a rampart more for- 

midable than its famous wall—by that jealousy 

of foreign, and especially of European intrusion, 

which defies innovation, and keeps every stranger 
aloof. This national feeling, also, was doubly 
intense against the entrance of Chnstian teachers, 
from the recollection of their old preceptors, the 
Jesuits, and the intrigues with which these am- 
bitious men had disturbed the country for their 
own selfish purposes A cautious advance upon 
such a territory was necessary; and the Rev. 
Robert Mormson, who was sent thither by the 
society in 1807, was obliged to enter asa Chinese, 
with a yellow frock and heavy clogs, a pigtail 
at the back of his head, and long nails upon his 
fingers, and to eat his food with chopsticks, But 
this accommodation was unsuccessful either to 
disguise or conciliate, and his greatest safety 
consisted not only in abstaining from preaching, 
but in his holding the office of Chinese secretary 
and translator to the English factory in China, 
to which he was appointed soon after his arrival 

And yet, though thus circumscribed, he effected 
much both for present missionary operations, and 
for the future welfare of China. He not only 
mastered its most difficult language, notwith 

standing the jealousy with which the natives 
were wont to guard 1t from the knowledge of 
strangers, but translated into 1t the New Testa- 
ment, and afterwards, with the aid of the Rev. 
William Milne, who had arrived as his coadjutor, 
the Old Testament also. Thus the whole Bible 
was embodied in a language used by nearly a 
third part of the human race, and made available 
for the first time for their spiritual instruction. 
For such a work to penetrate mto the heart of 
China was hopeless for the present, its circulation 
would have instantly been arrested, and its dis- 
tributors punished with death, but along the coast 
of China, and 1n those neighbouring islands and 
coasts where the Chinese abound or their lan- 
guage is understood, it was plentifully spread, 
and, it may be hoped, also heedfully perused. 
There must have been cases not a few, in which, 
independently of that subtle intellect for which 
the people are distinguished, a mere feeling of 
curiosity would have been enough to prompt 
both perusal and inquiry, although no immediate 
fruits were perceptible. Of the other under- 
takings of the London Missionary Society, the 
chief were two, so diverse in their nature that 
they stand out as perfect contrasts, the one being 
to the poor negro slaves of Demerara, in 1807, and 
the other to the Ionian Islands, in 1818. The 
first, which was successful, had a fearful termina- 
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tion in the negro revolt of that colony in 1823, 
and the melancholy death of Mr. Smith, who was 
unjustly accused and imprisoned as its instigator; 
but the second had little effect in weaning the 
Tonians from the degrading superstitions of the 
Greek church, to which they obstinately cling 
as their best national distinction. A community 
that already considers itself Christian is the 
most hopeless of all subjects for missionary con- 
version. 

Although the London Church Missionary So- 
ciety, consisting of members of the Church of 
England, was instituted in 1799, it was not untal 
1804 that it commenced its public career, and 
in this case, Sierra Leone, in Western Africa, was 
selected as the sphere of occupation. It was in- 
deed a difficult field, where the missionaries had 
not only to encounter the heathenism of the 
natives, but the angry hostility and corrupting 
influence of the European slave-dealers, who 
knew that in Christianity there was a power to 
make the negroes “free indeed,” and therefore 
searcely fit commodities for the slave-market. 
All this hostility, combined with a wasteful chi- 
mate, made the office of a missionary at Sierra 
Leone a protracted living martyrdom; and while 
their houses were fired over their heads to drive 
them from the country, its pestilential diseases 
made such rapid work, that their band was only 
kept up by fresh immigrations of labourers, who 
were scarcely sufficient to replace the old. But 
their more than Spartan devotedness was re- 
quited in the abolition of the slave-trade, and 
the establishment of Sierra Leone as a colony of 
liberated negroes, while they were cheered with 
the results of their own labours in the growing 
civihzation of the people at large This last, 
however, was a slow and precarious work among 
those poor Africans into whose souls the iron of 
slavery had entered, and who had witnessed 
the Christianity of the West Indies Before the 
close of this period the Church Missionary So- 
ciety had commenced missions in Malta, Greece, 
Turkey, Asia Minor, Egypt, Abyssinia, India, 
Ceylon, and New Zealand. 

In this short sketch we have necessarily 
omitted the mention of other missionary societies, 
whose operations were less successful or of a more 
limited extent. We can also only allude in pass- 
ing to the Scottish Missionary Society, instituted 
at Edinburgh in 1796. Its sphere of operation 
during this period was the Susoo country in 
Western Africa, Tartary, India, and Jamaica. 
With the same brevity we can only advert to the 
Glasgow Missionary Society, which was estab- 
lished in the same year as that of Edinburgh, 
and which, commencing with Africa in general, 
afterwards exclusively confined its operations to 
Southern Africa, and especially to Caffraria. 
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In concluding this department of our subject, 
we can bestow nothing more than a 
notice upon the slow progress and scanty snueceas 
of these missions at large, compared with the 
extensive means of operation and the numerous 
agents who were employed in the work. Very 
different had it been with the missions of the 
Romish church, whose converts came in erowds 
instead of units, so that the turning of a whole 
people to Christianity was often the work of a 
few years, or even months. But such conver- 
sions were too often the substitution of one set 
of symbols for another, instead of a vital change 
of creed and character; and it was easy to win 
the assent of a barbarous people to crosses and 
holy water, to imposing clerical costumes and 
the pageantry of religious processions. These 
required neither study nor sacrifice, and might 
be adopted as matters of faith at a moment's 
notice; and hence the facility with which, 
especially under the skilful management of the 
Jesuits, conversions of idolaters by the thousand 
in Paraguay, India, and China had been effected 
by the festival of a saint or the celebration of a 
few masses. Far otherwise, however, was the 
paraphernalia of a Protestant missionary. He 
had no mysterious signs or sprinklings to banish 
the invisible powers of darkness, control the 
elements, banish diseases, and invest the convert 
with every blessing both for earth and heaven; 
no ritual of statues, music, and incense, to lead 
captive the senses of an unrefiective crowd; no 
easy passport that with a touch and a word could 
purify the conscience-stricken sinner from his 
guilt, and waft him from the agonies of a re- 
morseful death-bed to the felicities of paradise. 
He was no prophet, no oracle, no thaumaturgist. 
With even the indications of the priestly office 
he was seldom arrayed, so that he could neither 
daunt with the terrors of the black gown, nor 
allure with the gentleness of the white surplice. 
On the contrary, he came a helpless stranger 
among savages, craving their hospitality and pro- 
tection, while his first duty was uncompromisingly 
to denounce the religion in which they believed, 
and the national or social sins that formed the 
chief element of their existence. Nor was this 
ungracious commencement the worst. The brute 
idolater must be a man before he could become 
a Christian. He must learn the faith which he 
was required to adopt, and the duties by which 
his new life was to be regulated; and for this 
purpose, he must not only deny himself, but 
unlearn himself, and begin a moral and intellec- 
tual existence where all had to be commenced 
anew. Even when the convert repaired to the 
missionary for baptism, his willingness to become 
a Christian was not enough; he must also show 
that he understood the creed which he was 
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willing to adopt, and had undergone the moral 
change which its profession required him to 
evince, before the sealing rite could be adminis- 
tered. Was it wonderful, then, that Protestant 
missionary triumphs were so slow and so scanty, 
compared with those of Popery? It was an 
unpalatable lesson which the frends of missions 
in Britain were obliged to study and lay to 
heart, when they found so many hopeful under- 
takings frustrated, or only mgnalized by delusive 
promises of conversion, which had been too hastily 
accepted. It was also a painful experience which 
the missionaries themselves were obliged to learn 
in bumulity, and sorrow, and self-abasement But 
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| lings of nations, we doubt not, have already been 

| Planted by British missions, in which a single 
an may suffice for a rich and lasting develop- 
ment. 

The history of the Scottish church during this 
period fully corresponded with that spirit of 
revival which had been going onward so irresis- 
tably in England, and the change was manifested 
mn the growing ascendency of evangelical prin- 
ciples, and a more determined resistance to 
the practice of patronage, which the authority of 
the state had never succeeded in imposing upon 

| the popular will or choice. But this progress 


A | will be best understood in the history of that re- 
the experience doubled their diligence, and sent ' markable event, the Disruption, by which the 
them to those firm foundations upon which the | succeeding period of our history was signalzed, 
spiritual regeneration of a people should be built | and to which, therefore, we postpone this portion 
Their work, therefore, though slow, has been; of our narrative Such a revolution was too 
sure, and the present generation 1s beginning to ' complex to be understood, as well as too import- 
witness the success of efforts which their fathers , ant to be detailed, in the form of a mere episode 
were ready to abandon in despair. The seed- or appendage. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—HISTORY OF SOCIETY. 
FROM THE PEACE OF AMIENS (1802), TO THE DEATH OF GEORGE IV (1830). 


Progress of British commerce—Its condition at the peace of Amiens—Its progress during the succeeding war— 
Statistics of exports, imports, and shipping—Obstacles to our commerce arising frum bad harvests—The 
Berlin and Milan decrees of Bonaparte—Rash mercantile speculations in South America—Bankruptcies of 
1811—Ruse of the agricultural community during the mercantile depressions—Hopeful prospects of our com- 
merce at the close of the war—Its condition from 1816 to the close of this period—Amount of exports and 
umports—Improvement of the trade of Ireland by the union—Rapid growth of our commercial and manufac- 
turing crties—Progress of our manufactures—Manual superseded by mechanical agencies—Introduction of 
steam-power into spmning, weaving, & —Machine-breaking riots—Increase of manufactured produce by the 
appheation of machinery—Steam appled to navigation—Earhest attempts to construct a steam-boat—Exper- 
mental trials in England, France, America, and Scotland—Hoenry Bell—Hus first steam-boat, the Comet—Its 
complete success—Rapid progress of steam-boat navigation—Its application to sea voyages—Time saved and 
speed gained by the invention—Progress of steam-boat navigation m America—Improvements upon inland 
navigation and carriage—New canals—Road-making—Telford and Macadam—Erection of bridges—Iron and 
suspension bridges—Growng evils arising from mercantile wealth—Popular discontent and nots—Increase of 
poverty and crime—Remedies adopted—Factory laws—Proposal of » national system of education—Eatab- 
lishment of Bell and Lancaster schoolsa—Sunday schools—Infant schoolsa—Educational statistica of the period 
—Establishment of mechanics’ institutions—Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge—Continuing 
necessity for the improvement of the working-classes—Mode of living among those employed 1n cotton facto- 
ries—Their destitution and vices—Increasing numbers of the unemployed—Need of emigration on a large 
scale—Emigration changed into a national scheme of colonization—Social progress—Introduction of hghting 
by gas—Its origin and progress—Other indications of social progress—New spirit of travelling at the return 
of peace—Effects of travel on the national character and mannere—Costume of the period—Its changes and 
final settlement—Its ultzmate simplicity—Female dress—Mihtary costume—Science and scientific men of the 
period—Chemistry—Astronomy—Ethics and metaphysics —Theology—Pohtical economy—Hiuistory and histo- 
rical writers—Prevalence of novel writing during this period— Universality of 1t8 subyects—Principal novel- 
ists—Female novelistse—Pmineipal writers of this class—Commencement of a new era in Enghsh poetry—Its 
characteristics—Crabbe and Gifford the successors of Cowper—The Della Crascan and Lake schools of poetry 
—Wordsworth—His theory of poctry—His earhest poetical attempte—The obloquy he encountered and over- 

i His singular career and genrus—Sir Walter Scott—Popularity of hus poetry-——Southey— 
His multifarious genius and productions—Campbell—Lord Byron—Byron’s unfortunate traming—Temporary 
ascendency of bis poetry—Its perverse moral and intellectual tendencies—Shelley—Keatse—Hogg—Allan 
Cunningham—Thomas Moore—Poets of inferior note— Poetesses— Hannah More—Joanns Bailhe— Mra. 
Hemans— Miss Landon—Critaassm—Prevalent need of a higher critacal standard— Establishment of the 
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Edinburgh Review—Mode of its management—lIts ascendency as a literary tribunal—Eetablishment of the 
Rervew—. 


Quarterly Review, Blackwood’s Magazwme, and the Westminster 


High character of the periodicals of 


the period—Newspapers—Their mmportance and 1nfluence—Progress of the fine arts—Architecture—Prinozpal 


architects of the period—Arechitecture as applied 


to public structures and private buildings—Music— Its 


stationary character during the present period——Preference given in England to the music of Germany and 
Italy—Statuary—Flaxman, Chantrey, and Westmacott—Pamting—lIts encouragements during the present 
period—Eminent portrait-paintere—Sir Thomas Lawrence—Historical and poetical painters—Pamters of 


domestic hfe—Landscape and general painters. 


—#a-— 4-Bm HE peace of Amiens, which held 
xf ae forth such promise of lasting tran- 
q Bb”. quillity, and was welcomed by Bri- 
">. tam with such popular triumph, 
a4 was but a passing gleam of sun- 
Ww -v% shine, and the prelude of a renewal 
of the tempest 1n still greater violence; and from 
1803 to 1815, a war was to rage over the whole 
of Europe such as had been unparalleled for 
ages, and the expense of which was mainly to be 
borne by British wealth and industry. It was 
now, therefore, that the benefits of its commerce 
were to be tested, and the energies of the “nation 


ac 
Fe: 


t 


of shopkeepers” put to the proof. How had their 


traffic prepared them for a contest under winch 
mightier kingdoms were successively to suc- 
cumb? The prosperous result was a full answer 
to the question. The commerce of Bntaim was 
too strong for the best legions of Europe; its in- 
dustrial energy and resources shivered both the 
sword and sceptre of Napoleon The mercantile 
history of the country, therefore, during the 
thirteen years of struggle, forms a most impor- 
tant portion of the history of the period But 
upon so ample and so complicated a subject, all 
that we can afford 1s a general view, embodied 
in a few bref statements. 

The unfavourable harvest of 1799 had been so 
remarkable, as to occasion it to be called in popu- 
lar language “the year of the dearth,” and the 
fearful scarcity and high prices of grain continued 
until 1801, when relief was brought by a harvest 
of moderate abundance, and the re-opening of 
the Baltic, which permitted the importation of 
corn from Russia; so that the prices in the corn 
market fell at first to almost one-half of their 
previous amount, and at the close of the year 
to nearly one-third. During the following year— 
the year of peace—the spint of the nation was 
revived, its commercial confidence increased, and 
all was in readiness to resume its traffic upon a 
larger scale. The number of vessels, and their 
tonnage, that entered inwards and cleared out- 
wards in Great Britain in the year 1802, ac- 
cording to the published tables, was the follow- 


ing :— 
Inwwanrps Ourwanbs 
Vesnis. Tonnage Vemels. Tonnage 
Britush,. 10,847 1,878,620 Brrtash, .10,282 1,845,621 
Foreign, 65,497 780,155 Foreign, 65,626 804,680 


In 1803, when the war was resumed, the tonnage 
of ships built and registered in the United King- 


dom during that year, amounted to 135,692 tons, 
and the whole of our mercantile navy consisted 
of 20,893 vessels, including 2825 belonging to 
the colonies, giving a tonnage, according to mea- 
surement, of 2,167,860 tons. 

But the subject becomes more intelligible to 
general readers when we state the official value 
of the imports and exports, which was given for 
three years as follows .— 


Imports EXProrts 


1801 £81,786,262 235,264,650 
1802 29,826,210 88,300,980 
1803 26,622,696 28,500,174 


In this change between the exports of the two 
_ last years, we can perceive the immediate effects 
produced by the resumption of hostilities. The 
effects upon our mercantile marine also were, 
that 112,819 tons of foreign shipping were intro- 
duced into our carrying trade, to the lessening 
| of our own to the amount of 173,900 tons. 

In 1804 the harvest turned out to be very de- 
ficient, that of England and Wales showing a 
falling off, not less than from a fourth to a third. 
In consequence of this, the price of wheat, which 
in March was 49s 6d., had risen at the end of 
that year to 86s 2d., barley, from 22s. 9d. to 
43s. 10d.; and oats, from 19s. 6d. to 26s. 11d. 
But the foreign trade of the country was already 
recovering from the depression occasioned by the 
renewal of war, so that the imports of this year 
were valued at £27,819,552, and the exports at 
£32,626,050. In 1805, in consequence of the 
fears of an unfavourable harvest, the price of 
wheat rose in August to 98s. 4d.; but a better 
crop having been produced than was expected, 
the average price of wheat subsided by the close 
of the year to 78s. Still there was a dearth of 
grain, in consequence of the scanty harvest of the 
preceding year, and the natural effect of this de- 
ficiency was, to produce demands for higher wages 
on the part of the working classes, and “strikes” 
until their demands were fulfilled. Amidst this 
depression, however, there was no perceptible de- 
crease 1n our foreign trade, as the imports bore 
the official value of £28,561,270, and the exports 
£31,020,061. Of these exports, more than two- 
thirds were British and Irish produce. The man- 
ner in which they were distributed, shows the 
relative amount of our foreign commerce in the 
different quarters of the world. Of the real, not 
official value of these exports, there were sent— 
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To foreign Burope, . - 218,625,676 
To the United States of America, 11,011,400 
To the rest of America, 7,771,418 
To Ama, 2,004,584 
To Africa, 756,060 


The year 1806 was a momentous era in the hia- 
tory of British commerce. There were serious 
apprehensions of a defective harvest; and while 
these gloomy anticipations prevailed, the Prus- 
sian government, under the control of Napoleon, 
issued a proclamation forbidding the entrance of 
British ships into any of its ports and mvers 
As this threatened the loss of our Baltic trade 
in corn, the price of wheat rapidly rose from 
74s. 6d to 84s, and thus continued until the pro- 
mise of a better harvest lessened the panic. But 
towards the close of the year, Bonaparte issued 
his notable Berlin decree, proclaiming Great Bn- 
tain and its isles in a state of blockade. His 
chief annoyance had been our commerce, which 
furnished to an almost boundless extent the 
sinews of war to those nations that had courage 
to resist him. The blockade itself was an ab- 
surdity in one who had no naval power to enforce 
it, and 1ts only effect could be, the injury of our 
markets upon the Continent wherever his power 
extended. No immediate effect, however, was 
experienced by the decree, for though our ex- 
ports to Europe fell short by £2,000,000 during 
this year, the defect was more than compensated 
by an increased demand for our goods 1n other 
quarters. The contest between France and Eng- 
land was now to be a warfare of mercantile pro- 
hibitions, seizures, and confiscations British 
property in foreign countries was seized; vessels 
of neutral powers carrying British merchandise 
were arrested, brought into French ports, and 
condemned; and a system of search for probi- 
bited articles was set on foot over the markets of 
the Continent. On the other hand, the British 
ministry in the beginning of the following year 
retaliated, by ordering that all neutral vessels, 
trading from one hostile port to another with 
enemy's property, should be seized, and finding 
this order generally evaded, and the Berlin de- 
cree enforced with increasing rigour, they issued 
further orders in November, by which France, 
and all the countmes under its dictation, were 
proclaimed to be in a state of blockade in turn, 
and all vessels liable to seizure that were found 
trading with them. In this way, the neutral 
trade was crushed and annthilated amidst such 
a hostile collision. Not to be outdone, Bonaparte, 
on the 17th of December, published his Milan 
decree, by which, not only Britain and its islands 
were declared in a state of blockade, but also all 
its colonies and dependencies in every part of the 
world. Hitherto, the United States of America 
had hoped to monopolize the carrying trade be- 
tween Britain and the rest of Europe; but dis- 
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appointed in this expectation by the decree of the 

British ministry, which made all veasela trading 

between the hostile countries liable to seizure, 

they laid an embargo upon their own vessels, and 

ass all traffic with France and England 
e. 

In 1808, the commercial difficulties of Britain 
were such as might have filled the most sanguine 
with dismay. The defective crop of the preced- 
ing year was followed by one more defective still, 
so that the prce of wheat, which at the former 
season had amounted to 66s., had now risen to 
92s. There was no prospect of the importation 
of foreign corn, as the Baltic was closed agaist 
British commerce; and of all the European na- 
tions, none but Sweden was open to our traffic 
Every other commodity necessarily became high- 
priced, as well as corn, and there was a prospect 
of scarcity in every article of European produce 
required as raw materials for our manufactures, 
or a8 naval stores This dearth and the prospect 
of its continuance, gave rise to an adventurous 
spirit of mercantile speculation, and for this a 
hopeful outlet was promised in South America, 
by the emancipation of the Spanish colonies from 
the control of the mother country. Into this 
quarter of the world, accordingly, the whole tide 
was directed, and that, too, with a violence pro- 
portioned to the restrictions which had been op- 
posed to it in Europe through the Berlin and 
Milan decrees. Such, indeed, was the mundation, 
that more Manchester goods were sent thither 
in a few weeks, than had been consumed during 
the twenty previous years, in the city of Rio 
Janeiro warehouses could not be found to con- 
tain them, so that whole cargoes had to lie heaped 
upon the beach, exposed for weeks to the chances 
of weather and theft; and not only necessary 
articles, but those of the highest luxury and re- 
finement, were seut to a people who had no de- 
mand for them, and could not use them ‘Ele- 
gant services of cut glass and china,” says the 
narrative, “were offered to persons whose most 
splendid drinking vessels consisted of a horn or 
the shell of a cocoa-nut, tools were sent out hav- 
ing a hammer on the one side and a hatchet on 
the other, as if the inhabitants had nothing more 
to do than to break the first stone that they met 
with and then cut the gold and diamonds from 
it; and some speculators actually went so far as 
to send out skates to Rio Janeiro'!”* Dumng this 
year, while the exportations to the Umted States 
had diminished to less than a half of their former 
amount, those to the rest of America had more 
than doubled In the following year, the mar- 
ket of Britain was glutted in turn with importa- 
tions from the foreign countries that had become 
impatient of the mercantile restraints imposed by 

1 Macculloch’s Prinesples of Poliwal Economy, p 829 
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France, in consequence of which their prices fell, 
and the spirit of hazardous speculation was 
abated. But it was in 1810 that the mercantile 
reaction was most strongly felt. The overstocking 
of the South American market from which a 
profitable return was impossible, the speculations 
in grain during the previous scarcity, the absorp- 
tion of ready money and the decay of credit—evils 
that had been accumulating and growing to a 
height, were now to produce their natural effects; 
and these were manifested in the depreciation 
of paper securities, and a more alarming amount 
of bankruptcies than had been known during the 
preceding years Their number amounted to 
2314, of which 26 were banking houses. Nor 
was Bnitain alone in the calamity; the other 
countries which depended upon her merchandise 
and had continued to partake in its benefits in 
spite of decrees and prohibitions, now shared in 
its disasters and sufferings, so that not only over 
the Continent, but even in America, these mer- 
cantile evils prevailed with more or less severity. 

With 1811, that mercantile cms so often 
dreaded as the prelude of national bankruptcy, 
had arrived The investigations of the bullion 
commuttee during the previous year, their con- 
clusions upon the necessity of cash payments, 
and the restoration of the circulating medium to 
the omginal principle of such payments, had 
filled the holders of paper money with alarm, 
and deepened the general feeling of insecurity. 
The United States of America also, which had 
removed the embargo, and received during 1810 
about £11,000,000 of our exports, now passed a 
decree prohibitmg all importations into their 
territories of every kind of goods, the manufac- 
tures or produce of Great Britain. Still, however, 
there were circumstances productive of present 
relief, as well as hopes for the future. In Apml 
parliament interposed, by decreeing a loan of 
£6,000,000 in aid of the distressed condition of 
the commercial and manufacturing interests; 
and although not more than a third of this 
amount was advanced, it was influential in the 
restoration of public confidence. The expulsion 
of the French from Portugal, and the victories 
of our armies over them 1n Spain, had re-opened 
nearly the whole of the Peninsula to our com- 
merce. The redundant goods with which South 
America and the West Indies had been over- 
flowed, had now been absorbed, and followed by 
a fresh demand; and the growing hostility of 
Russia to France gave promise of the renewal of 
our commercial relationships with the north. By 
these alleviating circumstances, the difficulties of 
this trying period were surmounted, although the 
average price of wheat in the month of December 
was 106¢. 8d. Still, our foreign trade during the 
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in the present year, in which our imports had 
borne the official value of only £26,510,186, and 
our exports only £28,799,120. 

The war had now continued so long without. 
as yet the prospect of termination, and the de- 
pressions upon our foreign merchandise were so 
numerous, that the landed interest and agricul- 
tural community had got the start of our mer- 
chants and manufacturers. Encouraged by the 
high prices of grain, farmers and landlords were 
now the great speculators, of whom, the former 
leased new farms, and the latter purchased fresh 
estates, as if the war, and its restrictions upon 
the importation of foreign gram, would never 
come to a close. In August, 1812, the average 
price of wheat had risen to 155s. and that of but- 
cher meat had increased in proportion; land-renta 
had nearly doubled, and with them, the wages 
of agricultural labourers and artizans; while the 
high prices of food, and supenor style of hving, 
had necessitated a simular rise in the salaries of 
clerks and other officials, and the prices of town 
labour in general, But little of this mse had 
as yet extended to the operatives of our manufac- 
tories. The chief articles of manufacturing 
industry imported from foreign countnes, had 
also been diminished during the two previous 
years, and threatened to become still less, in con- 
sequence of the occupation of Prussia and inva- 
sion of Russia by the armies of Napoleon. But 
the ambition of the latter had given the alarm to 
Russia and Sweden, and treaties between these 
powers and Great Britain were confirmed, by 
which the Continent was once more to be opened 
to our commerce. On this account, though the 
imports of this year were not greater than those 
of 1811, the official value of our exports had in- 
creased by nearly £11,000,000 sterling. 

As the course of events was daily more pro- 
musing for the hberation of Europe and the re- 
turn of peace, the effects of these prospects were 
distanctly manifested in 1813. These, and an 
abundant harvest, brought the price of wheat 
down step by step to the close of the year, when 
it was reduced to 75s., and farmers complained 
that they were undone. But equal to their dis- 
may was the undue elation of the mercantile 
classes, who were prepared to speculate upon 
the opening Continent with newly -awakened 
eagerness. The coalitions of the continental 
powers against France renewed their mercantile 
relationships with Britain, which were instantly 
followed by a brisk and over-sanguine commerce, 
in which the general demand for our articles of 
colonial produce throughout Europe turned the 
speculations of our dealers exclusively to sugar, 
coffee, &c., and the amount of these commodities 
exported from our warehouses could scarcely find 


whole of this century had never been so low as:money among our impoverished foreign cus- 
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tomers equal to their abundance and value. The 
recoil therefore was felt in the following year 
(1814), when many of these shipments to the Con- 
tinent had fallen to fifty per cent. In other 
cases, the shippers had been obliged to receive 
goods in payment instead of money, and these, 
when brought home, had to be sold at a greatly 
inferior price. In consequence of this over-trad- 
ing, the exports of this year had creased to the 
enormous value of £54,000,000 sterling, of which 
£20,000,000 were foreign and colonial produce. 
In the following year (1815), indications were 
given that the course of commerce, so long 
checked and altered by the war, was finding its 
proper channels. Our exports had increased by 
£4,000,000, while our imports had decreased by 
£1,000,000. In this increase of our exports, also, 
there was a larger sale of British and Imsh com- 
modities, and a diminution in that of colonial 
produce, the rage of speculation im the latter 
article having now considerably abated. Another 
cause of the increase of our foreign trade, was 
the peace with the United States of America, by 
which goods to the amount of £13,000,000 were 
sent thither. An early and abundant harvest, 
which had for several seasons been unwonted, 
was added to the hopeful symptoms which the 
return of peace afforded, so that the average price 
of grain, which in May was 70s. 4d., had declined 
in December to 55s. 7d , bemg a smaller amount 
than had been known during eleven previous years. 

British commerce having thus surmounted a 
storm almost unparalleled in the history of com- 
mercial enterprise, and having fully exhibited 
to the world its strength and resources, was now 
to go onward without mmpediment, except such as 
might arise from its own errors. Were we to fol- 
low out theaccount of 1ts principal events from 1816 
to the close of this present period, we should in 
this case have to give a history of the corn laws, 
of the bankruptcies, of the resumption of cash 
payments, of comage, of the East India Com- 
pany’s commercial progress, and other such com- 
ponent parts of the subject, as would either be 
tedious by muinuteness, or unintelligible from 
abbreviation or omission. A more specific idea 
also will probably be conveyed by the results as 
given in the following short tabular statement of 


our exports in British and Imsh produce alone, 
according to their official value — 
S22 OG ATien 
‘Years, and Produce, and gre aera 
anoumaver- manufx tures jane oe Total. 
age of years.“ from Great Bri- ‘ion t — , 
1815-19 288,176,200 £948,440 289,119,640 
1920-24. $9,544,600 620,280 40,164,830 
1835. 48,024,962 705,515 48,780,467 
1826 46,458,072 €97,668 47,450,790 
1827. 40,882,854 682,882 40,965,786 
1828. 51,279,102 942,832 52,221,954 
1899 52,019,738 768,319 52,788,047 
1880 55,465,728 747,819 56,218,042 
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In this official table, the steady and sucocessfal 
progress of British commerce from 1815 to 1830, 
will at once be distinctly perceptible. From the 
same source we learn, that the increase mn the 
exports of our manufactures during 1830-31, as 
compared with 1792, a year of remarkable com- 
mercial prosperity, was 450 per cent. Keeping 
m mind that the increase of population during 
this period was only 70 per cent., we can percerve 
more effectually the superiority of wealth, com- 
fort, and resources which the present generation 
possessed over that which had been enjoyed by 
their fathers. In this table, the stationary 
amount of the exports from Ireland will strike 
the attention of the reader, and make him demur 
as to the benefits which that country had derived 
from its unwilling union with Great Britain. 
But we are not to seek in these Irish exports to 
foreign countries, a proof that her trade had not 
participated in the general improvement. Her 
export trade since the union was chiefly carried 
on from British ports, and far exceeded that 
which had gone direct from her own shores while 
she rejoiced in her form of separate national 
identity. In Sir Charles Whitworth’s tables, and 
the statements in the House of Commons in 1834, 
it was shown, that during the seven years end- 
ing with 1729, the Irish exports to Britain 
amounted only to £2,307,722, but that in 1833, 
the Imsh exports to Liverpool alone amounted 
to not less than £7,456,692! 

Another equally tangible demonstration of the 
effects of the commerce of this period, is to be 
found im the rapid increase of our towns, and 
especially of those in which trades and manufac- 
tures were most prevalent. The tables of this 
increase in eight of the principal towns of Great 
Britain during a period of ten years, are given 
as follows:— 


Population 3 Im 
in 1821 in 1632 per cent, 

London, Westminster, South- 

wack nad cubarbe: 1,295,604 1,471,941 20 
orang Balford, and sub- } 154,807 297,808 42 

ur Py 
Glasgow and suburbs, 147,048 202,426 8s 
Laverpool (borough), a 181,808 199,242 44 

Toxteth Park, 
Edmburgh (city), 188,235 162,403 18 
Birmingham and suburbs, . 106,721 142,206 $38 
Leeds, . 88,796 123,308 49 
Bnatol, 87,779 103,886 19 


In these eight towns collectively, the decen— 
nial increase averages 253 per cent., while that of 
Great Britain at large was only 154 per cent. 

While such was the progress of our commerce, 
a correspondent unprovement was effected m our 
operations of manufacture, by which power 
might be multiplied and delay avoided This 
was especially the case in the manufacture of 
our cotton fabrics, which during the earlier part 
of the preceding century had become of great 
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national importance, and for which there was a 
continually growing demand. And yet, up to 
1760, the machinery used in this department was 
as simple and primitive as that of China or India. 
“The weaver,” says Baines, “was continually 
pressing upon the spinner. The processes of 
spinning and weaving were generally performed 
in the same cottage, but the weaver’s own family 
could not supply him with a sufficient quantity 
of weft, and he had much pains to collect it from 
neighbouring spinners. Thus his time was 
wasted, and he was often subjected to high de- 
mands for an article on which, as the demand 
exceeded the supply, the seller could put her 
own price.” In such a state of things, it was 
of urgent importance that science and ingenuity 
should come to the aid of industry, and devise 
ways and means by which mechanical power 
might be multiphed, and one man enabled to do 
the work of many. Accordingly, Hargreave 
invented the spinning-jenny in 1764, and Ark- 
wright his spinning-machine in 1767; and when 
many machines could thus be set in motion by 
a single hand, the next attempt was to spare 
manual labour itself, and multiply power by the 
application of mere brute or mechanical force 

At Nottingham, accordingly, in 1768, Arkwright’s 
invention was driven by horse power. But the 
still greater and more regular power of steam 
had been contemplated from the discoveries of 
Watt, and on this being applied, the profitable 
discovery was made that one horse power would 
drive 100 spindles with cotton yarn and the pre- 
paratory machinery, and that the same power 
would work twelve power-looms, with preparation. 
By this mighty operation of steam, the processes 
of spinning and weaving could be introduced into 
our populous cities where workmen were in plenty 
and water-power not to be obtained; and accor- 
dingly, in our crowded streets as well as upon the 
banks of our rural streams, manufactories began 
to rise, and a world of machinery to be set in ac- 
tive motion. This was the characteristic of the 
close of the present period—the commencement 
of that wondrous era of utilitarianism by which 
the next was to b¢ characterized, and in which the 
application of steam as a mechanical power, will 
obtain a more minute and particular detail. 
But such changes, that went to revolutionize our 
whole industrial population, could not be accom- 
plished without alarm; the thousands who had 
hitherto depended upon the loom and the wheel 
for subsistence, found themselves superseded and 
thrown out te’starvation; and under the appre- 
hension of what was still to follow, machine riots 
became prevalent over the country, and machine- 
breaking the order of the day. These misguided 
alarms continued, until experience taught the 
mob-legislators that the demand for manufac- 
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tures would increase with the supply, and that 
their own services could still be nevessary for the 
superintendence of the machinery. But this 
experience was long in coming, and the war 
against artificial labour continued even during 
the earlier part of the present period. To this 
in a great measure may be attributed the slowness 
of the progress of these inventions compared with 
their immense utihty. But their application and 
improvement were equally inevitable, and at the 
close of the last century the more difficult opera- 
tion of the spinning of flax by automatic ma- 
chinery had been introduced, as well as that of 
cotton. After a considerable interval, power- 
loom weaving was applied to the manufacture of 
linen; and before the close of the present period, 
calico-printing by steam was beginuing to be 
attempted in 1ts simplest forms It was fortu- 
nate also for the growing demands of science and 
literature, and the new attempts for the diffusion 
of knowledge over society at large, that the 
manufacture of paper by steam was introduced, 
through which the number and the price of books 
could be adapted to the means of the middle 
and even the lower classes. At the close of the 
present period, the application of steam and water 
in the produce of our manufacturing articles was 
becoming universal over the three kingdoms, 
while the products, vast as they were, could 
scarcely meet the world-wide demand, and the 
markets that were opening up for their sale. 
But to show the progress of this increase, and 
its value, it is only necessary to have recourse 
once more to statistical tables. In 1780 the in- 
habitants of Great Britain and Ireland scarcely 
numbered more than 13,800,000, while their 
productive force, according to Dupin, was equal 
to the manual labour of 31,281,000 effective 
labourers. In 1826 the population amounted 
to about 22,500,000, being an increase of about 
8,700,000, while the amount of productive power 
was equivalent to the labour of 60,206,000 work- 
men. In 1769 our cotton manufactures did not 
exceed in annual value £200,000. In 1824 
their annual value had risen to £33,500,000, in 
1827 to £36,000,000, and at the close of this 
period to httle less than £40,000,000 Our limite 
permit us to give only this single instance, instead 
of entering into detars of our wool and flax 
manufactures, which would furnish a similar 
result, or even into the quantity of coal, ron, and 
the several metals which were required for the 
making and working of machinery. One brief 
statement inthis respect must suffice. In 1780, the 
quantity of coal raised for general use was about 
2500 tons: in 1833, it was about 18,000,000 tons 
But to impart to one man the industrial efficacy 
of a hundred, was not the ouly achievement of 
steam during this era of invention and discovery. 
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Space was to be abbreviated, town and coun 
brought together, and even nation linked with 
nation in close connection, by the application of 
ita powers to the purposes of locomotion. The 
facilities of intercourse as well as of traffic amo 
the whole human family were to be multiplied 
tenfold by the invention of the steam-boat, which 
now demands our especial notice 

After repeated trials of the power of steam in 
various departments, and the success with which 
they were followed, the idea of tasking it to 
unpel a boat as well as to operate upon the spin- 
ning-wheel or capstan, was a natural suggestion 
It appears, indeed, to have been proposed so 
early as 1736, when Mr. Jonathan Hulls took 
out a patent for a boat to be propelled by steam, 
but his proposal was neglected, and himself for- 
got. The second attempt was made in France 
by the Marquis de Jouffroy, 
in 1782; but his vessel, al- 
though it 1s said to have 
been in use fifteen months, 
was also set aside. A third, 
made in America, for the 
propulsion of boats by steam, 
in 1785, was relinquished, 
either from want of public ™ 
support, or failure in the ; 
experiment The next at- 
tempt was in Scotland, in 
1787, by Mr. Patrick Maller, 
of Dalswinton, ably and ef- 
fectually assisted by James 
Taylor and William Sym- 
ington, who, after trying the experiment of pro- 
pelling vessels by paddle-wheels driven by men 
or horses, advanced a step higher, by stating 
that “he had reason to believe that the power 
of the steam-engine may be applied to work the 
wheels, so as to give them a quicker motion, and 
to increase that of the ship” In the following 
year (1788) he accordingly launched a pleasure- 
boat, which he had fitted with a steam-engine, 
upon the lake of Dalswinton; but though it 
moved by steam, it was found that the engine 
and wheel needed the additional aid of manual 
labour with a windlass. Other similar experi- 
ments followed with but partial success, the last 
of these being on the Forth and Clyde Canal in 
1802. But although in the last-mentioned at- 
tempt, the steam-boat, called the Charlotte Dun- 
das, towed two loaded sloops, each of seventy 
tons, a distance of 194 miles in six hours against 
a head-wind, the proprietors of the canal opposed 
ite further use, in the idea that the action of the 
paddles would destroy the embankments; and 
thus the unfortunate vessel was laid up, and per- 
mitted to go to decay. The construction of this 
vessel, the veritable parent of steam-boats, con- 

Von. IV. 
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stitutes perhaps the moat important incident in 
the whole history of this department of naviga- 
tion. The expensive and hazardous experiment 
was undertaken by Thomas Lord Dundas, who, 


ng on learning the attempts of Mr. Miller, employed 


Symington to construct a steam vessel to ply 
on the canal; and the result was the Charlotte 
Dundas, a veasel in which there was an engine 
with the steam acting on each aide of the piston, 
working a connecting -rod ard crank, and the 
union of the crank to the axis of Muller's im- 
proved paddle-wheel, which last was Symungton’s 
own invention By this happy combination, 
Willham Symington was the first who united 
those improvements m the action of steam ma- 
chinery which constitute the present system of 
steam navigation; and as such, the Charlotte 
Dundas 18 worthy of particular notice, as the 








Secrion oF THE “CHARLOTTE DunNDAS” STEAM-BOAT 
From Woodcroft’s Rise and Progress of Steam Navigation 


earliest exemplar of « complete, practical steam- 
boat. Its merits were appreciated by the Duke 
of Bridgewater, to whom it was recommended, 
and after having seen a model of the vessel, 
and received explanations from Symungton, hws 
grace gave the latter an order to build eight 
boats similar to the Charlotte Dundas to ply on 
his canal But the death of the duke and the 
unreasonable alarm of the proprietors of the 
Forth and Clyde Canal, reduced the unfortu- 
nate engineer to poverty, when the success of his 
undertaking promised him wealth and fame; and 
while the Charlotte Dundas was laid up uselessly 
in a creek of the canal, where 1t remained for years, 
Symington himself was consigned to ungenerous 
neglect. While he thus prepared the way for 
steam navigation, he had, so early as 1786, anti- 
cipated the application of steam to land travel, 
by exhibiting in Edinburgh the model of a steam 
carriage to be used upon common highways. 
Every attempt had thus been discouraged, 
either from want of funds or want of public 
support; and the scheme of steam navigation 
itself was laid aside for several years, and seemed 


~ T Woodsroft's Base and Progress of Steam Navigation, 
87i1—2 
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to be utterly forgot. But fortunately for it, there 
was an eccentric mechanic at haad whom no fail- 
ure could daunt, and to whom the enterprise had 
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ENGINE OF THE ‘“‘ComET” STEAM-BOaT — From a photograph 


additional charms from being condemned as im- 
practicable. This was Henry Bell, who, after 
trying various handicraft occupations and aban- 
doning them, became finally a bath and tavern 
keeper at Helensburgh—a man of a thousand 
projects, of which the one suc- 
cess was an over-payment for 
the nine hundred and ninety- 
nine failures The propulsion 
of boats by steam was an idea 
which he seized with avidity. 
he repeatedly tmed experi- 
ments on the subject, and rec- 
tified their errors, and having 
at last matured his plan, he 
employed the ship-wrights of 
Port-Glasgow to construct for 
him a boat that was 40 feet 
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who foresaw in this formidable invention the 
ruin of their monopoly. But such hostility was 
too selfish to be lasting: the public were quickly 
awakened to a sense of their own interesta, and 
after Henry Bell had so effectually pointed the 
way, other vessels were constructed, in which 
the plan of the Comet was faithfully adopted, 
with only an increase of power. 

Of the favour into which steam-boat convey- 
ance had come, only four years after the Comet 
had commenced its career, and the rapidity with 
which the vessels had multipled on the Clyde 
alone, a statement 1s given in 1816 by Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, a distinguished Scottish engineer. 
‘‘ Before the introduction of steam-boats,” he says, 
“the whole number of passengers in the common 
passage-boats did not, it is supposed, even in sum- 
mer,exceed fifty up and fifty down, and those gene- 
rally of the lower classes of the people. The num- 
ber that then went down by coaches has been esti- 
mated at twenty-four persons up and the same 
number down. But now, in fine weather, it 1s 
no uncommon thing for 500 or 600 passengers to 
go and come in thesame day. One of these boats 
alone has been known to carry 247 at one time.” 
Previous to the publication of his statement, 
five steam-vessels had been established on the 
Thames, and even already they were performing 
the then adventurous passage from London to 
Margate. Only two years later, there were 
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side; and whefi finished, he 

equipped 1t with a steam-engine 

which he had directed to be made for the purpose. 
This memorable vessel, which was completed in 
1811, was called the Comet, from the great natural 
phenomenon of that year; and in January, 1812, 
it began regularly to ply on the Clyde between 
Glasgow and Greenock. But, obvious as were the 
advantages of such a mode of conveyance, that 
equalled the speed of coaches at only one-third 
of the fare, the public were at first cautious in 
using the Comet, and preferred travelling by land; 
while this reluctance was not a little increased 
by the hostility of fly-boat and coach proprietors, 





Beut’s Frast STEAM-BOAT, THE ‘‘ComeET "! 


eighteen steam-boats plying on their native Clyde. 


During four months of the same year, 10,000 


' The above illustration shows 
the vessel perfected, and as she 
wrought with success till the time 
she was run ashore and wrecked on 
6) the coast of the West Highlands, in 

1820, a period of eight years When 
\ the Comet was first tried she had 
two pais of paddles, of the form 
shown in the annexed figure, but 
after a fow days’ experience one pair 
of them was removed, as it was 
found that she wrought better with two than with four 
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passengers had been conveyed by steam-boats 
between London, Richmond, and Twickenham, 
showing the immense and rapid increase that 
had taken place in this kind of navigation upon 
the Thames alone. The distribution of the other 
vessels in 1818 is thus enumerated. two at Dun- 
dee on the Tay, two on the Trent, two on the 
‘Tyne, four on the Humber, two on the Mersey, 
three on the Yare, one on the Avon, one on the 
Severn, one on the Orwell, six on the Forth, two 
at Cork, and two intended to navigate between 
Dublin and Holyhead. Even already, also, 
steam packets and luggage vessels were used 1n 
France, Spain, the Netherlands, and Russia, and 
about to be used in the East Indies. But what 
the while of Henry Bell, the author of all this 
improvement? In poverty, and evenin sickness— 
for he was crippled with rheumatism—he had car- 
ried on hisexperiments, and when his vessel was at 
last completed, he hobbled down to the beach to 
make the first voyage, and threw his crutches on 
board with the triumphant glee of a conqueror 
But after his plan had succeeded, he was soon 
distanced by mcher and more active competi- 
tors; his vessel, the Comet, was run ashore and 
wrecked, and a second which he also started, of 
the same name, was run down and sunk 1n 1825, 
‘while neither of them was insured; and thus, 
poorer than ever, he could look out from his 
httle unn of Helensburgh upon the river covered 
with steam-vessels, that swept along mm their 
holiday pride, utterly forgetful of the man to 
whom they owed their bemg, although the white 
‘walls of his hospitium stood lke a landmark in 
their course. It 1s true, indeed, that the town 
of Glasgow, in his old days, and when such 
liberality would not long be needed, settled upon 
him an annuity of £100; but this was little, when 
not only Glasgow, but Britain at large, was so 
deeply his debtor. It was well for the simple- 
minded, warm-hearted, and eccentric, but enter- 
prising old man, that he could turn to new pur- 
suits with all his former enthusiasm, and find in 
their flattermmg promuses a consolation for what- 
ever disappointments he had encountered; and 
one of his last projects was a new method of 
road-making, by which he hoped that travelling 
by land would be rendered as smooth, expedi- 
tious, and comfortable, as he had already made 
travelling by water. In this spirit of buoyant, 
youthful confidence and universal benevolence, 
he ended his days at Helensburgh on the 14th 
of November, 1830, at the age of sixty-three. 
Hitherto, in the practical revival of steam navi- 
gation, we have only made special mention of 
W1.liam Symington and Henry Bell, and the suc- 
cess of their experiments in Scotland, with the 
effects produced by their example over the United 
Kingdom, and throughout Europe at large. 
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| Within this circle they were undoubtedly the 


originators of the experiment; and to Bell eape- 
cially, the whole merit of European steam naviga- 
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tion 1n its practical apphance may be traced. But 
even four years before his Comet was launched 
on the Clyde, a steam vessel was embarked on 
the Hudson, which phed between New York and 
Albany, a distance of 160 miles, with complete 
success, and in consequence of this, the honour 
of the discovery has been claimed by the Ameri- 
cans for Fulton. But so early as 1801, being 
then 1n Scotland, he visited Symington, enjoyed 
a short trip in the new steam-boat on the canal, 
and took notes and sketches of the vessel and its 
machinery. It would appear, also, from Bell’s 
statements in his letter, pubhshed in the Cale- 
donian Mercury, October, 1816, that 16 was from 
him that Mr Robert Fulton had derived, or at 
least matured, his plan of a steam-boat He had 
already seen and studied the properties of the 
Charlotte Dundas, and he afterwards wrote to Bell 
on the subject, and desired him to send hima 
drawing and description of Miller’s boat This 
Henry Bell did accordingly, and two years after- 
wards, Fulton wrote again to him, stating that 
he had constructed a boat from his sketch and 
description, and that with some improvementa 
it would answer the desired object. This set 
Bell a-thinking, and he resolved to construct a 
steam-boat of his own, instead of sending his 
plan to other countries; but while he was making 
models of his intended vessel previous to ita con- 
struction, Fulton’s superior means and science had 
outstripped him by four years, and enabled him 
to launch his steam-boat in America in 1807. In 
this way, the honour of so vast a discovery was 
divided, and each hemisphere claimed its origin; 
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but from this statement it appears that Syming- 
ton and Bell were really the originators, and 
Fulton the successful imitator and copyist. The 
glory, however, was enough for all three, and 
the name of each will descend to future ages among 
the renowned of the nineteenth century. It was 
well for the trial made upon the loch of Dal- 
swinton, and afterwards quietly laid aside, that 
it fell into the hands of three such men, by whom 
it was raised from a scientific experiment into a 
great practical reality. 

At the commencement of the invention, the 
steam-boat was only intended for still water and 
river navigation, while 1ts form, and the nature 
of its machinery, were judged unfit to contend 
with the perils of an open sea. But even the 
second year after the Comet was built, it was em- 
ployed as a jaunting boat over the coasts of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and this, as Bell 
stated, that he might show the advantage of 
steam navigation over every other mode of sail- 
ing But the utmost that steam-boats continued 
to adventure, was a short way beyond the pre- 
cincts of rivers and the coasts of friths, and then 
only in fine weather. At last, Mr. David Napier, 
of Glasgow, at that time a young man, conceived 
the bold idea of making steam navigation as avail- 
able for the open sea as for rivers, and to ply 
steam-ships 1n all kinds of weather between Eng- 
land, Ireland, and France He carefully studied 
the science and theory of the question, but not 
contented with the abstract results alone, which 
confirmed his opinion, he resolved to witness in 
person the storms with which he should have to 
contend, and for this purpose took a passage at 
a very stormy period of the year, in one of the 
stout packet vessels that plied between Glasgow 
and Belfast From the bows of the vessel he 
watched the dashing of the waves as the spray 
flew over him, and the gathering of the winds 
into a tempest, and seemed sadly disappointed 
when told that as yet the passage was not one 
of unusual roughness. At last he was gratified 
to his heart's desire. such a storm arose, that the 
whole deck was overswept by the waves, and he 
was assured by”the captain that he had never 
weathered a more terrible night. “Oh, is that 
all? I think I can manage that!” said Napier 
with a gratified look, as he retired to his cabin, 
while the skipper gazed after him in perplexity 
and doubt. Knowing the full force and nature 
of what was to be overcome, Napier adapted the 
structure of his new vessels accordingly; and in 
1818 established a steam-vessel between Greenock 
and Belfast, and another in 1819 between Holy- 
head and Dublin. These were but small vessels, 
the first being only of 90, and the second of 150 
tons; but their security as well as speed in the 
open sea was so effectually proved, that larger 
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ships for still greater distances were not long im 
following. Of these, the greatest, and also the 
fastest that were constructed before the close of 
this period, were the Majestic and the United 
Kingdom, the former of 270 tons and 100 horse- 
power, the latter of 561 tons and 200 horse-power. 
The advantage thus secured over the common 
sailing vessels, although not equal to what can 
now be realized, was strikingly manifested by 
the following comparison of relative speed be- 
tween them and the steamers, drawn from the 
tables at the close of this period:— 


Steam-vensels Galling versels. 


London Bridge to Calais, 12 hours 36 hours 
London to Leith, 55 5 days 
London to Dubhn, 84 16 ,, 
Dubhno to Liverpool, 14 86 hours 
Greenock to Liverpool, 7 8 days 
Greenock to Glasgow, 12 hours 
Bnghton to Dieppe, 80 ” 


While river and sea had thus been made equally 
accessible to the steam-boat, the facilities of in- 
land navigation, by the construction of canals, 
had made rapid progress during the present 
period. In this department of civil engineering, 
England had hitherto been manifestly defective, 
so that when Brindley commenced his daring 
operations, a general ignorance prevailed in the 
construction of embankments, aqueducts, and 
tunnels; and 1t was only by the complete success 
with which his boldest undertakings were crowned 
that the nation was encouraged to multiply arti- 
ficial rivers for the purposes of home traffic. But 
the enterprise once commenced was prosecuted 
with such ardour, that before the close of 1830, 
England had become a net-work of canals to the 
amount of 2400 miles—a greater extent of canal 
navigation than any other country m Europe 
possessed. Of these, 442 miles had been con- 
structed during the present period alone. The 
canals so constructed were the Leeds and Liver- 
pool Canal, the Rochdale Canal, the Grand Junc- 
tion Canal with its numerous branches, and the 
Kennet and Avon Canal. In Scotland also, that 
gigantic undertaking, the Caledonian Canal, to 
effect a navigable communication between the 
eastern and western seas, was begun at the com- 
mencement of this period, and completed in 1823; 
while a year earlier, the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Union Canal was opened, by which these two 
great northern cities were no longer confined to 
land carriage. In Wales, and especially in Ire- 
land, the same progress of canal-making was ex- 
hibited, a grant having been made by parliament 
to the latter, a short time before the union, of 
£600,000 for the advancement of ita inland navi- 
gation in general. And seldom has a national 
boon been more wisely bestowed, or more pro- 
fitably expended. The survey of the country, 
for the purpose of finding lines on which canals 
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could be constructed, has made the levels and | 
waters of Ireland be better known than those of 
any other country in Europe, Holland only ex- 
cepted. The communication opened with Dub- 
lin, as was stated by Mr. Nimmo, 1n 1830, before 
a committee of the House of Commons, had saved 
the payment of a bounty of £100,000 per annum 
for bringing corn to Dublin, that city having 
now become one of the first corn ports of Europe. 
The promotion of agriculture, and the diffusion 
of wealth and comfort throughout those distncts 
which had hitherto been so scantily cultivated, 
were the happy consequences of this encourage- 
ment to the inland navigation of Ireland. 

With the construction of canals, the improve- 
ment of roads was very naturally connected. We 
have noticed in former chapters the miserably 
defective state both of the country highways 
and the city streets of England, and the urgent 
need of their improvement At the commence- 
ment of this century, the roads of Ireland were 
considered to be the best in the United Kingdom, 
but this was nothing more than necessary for 
the maintenance of order, and the suppression of 
rebellion among a wild people impatient of re- 


straint. Next to them were the great roads of | 


the Highlands of Scotland; but these were also 
military constructions for the purpose of bridling 
the clans, and had owed their existence to the 
rebellions of 1715 and 1745 No such compul- 
sory road-making having been demanded in Eng- 
land since the days of William the Conqueror, 
that which had been a common duty had fallen 
into general neglect, which the numerous acts of 
parliament passed from time to time on the 
subject had been insufficient to rectify Nothing 
short of the all-awakening energy which was now 
predominant, could have roused the public spirit 
from its lethargy, and it was only with the com- 
mencement of the present century, that the 
making of roads became a regular science. It was 
fortunate also for this purpose, that Mr. Thomas 
Telford was appointed engineer to the parlia- 
mentary commissioners for Highland roads and 
bridges, and that he brought his great scientific 
skill and practical character to the construction 
and improvement of our highways. He com- 
menced operations in the Highlands, where the 
mulitary roads had become insufficient, and twenty- 
five years after (1827), there were constructed 
over Scotland at large 1000 miles of new roads 
and about 1200 bridges under his superintendence 
Besides planning his roads so as best to obviate 
difficulties, and occasion the least expenditure of 
toil and labour in travelling — circumstances 
that had hitherto been overlooked as tmfles — 
they were constructed for durability; and his 
method was, to lay a surface of broken stone, 
known by the name of metal, upon a rough, firm 
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pavement of large stones. But a still more emin- 
ent road-maker than Telford, was Mr. Loudon 
Macadam, who introduced a new theory into the 
art, and was in 1816 appointed surveyor of roads 





THomas TELFORD —From a portrait by S Lane 


in the Bristol district, where he had ample op- 
portunity of carrying his plan into effect. He 
saw that the mixture of clay and chalk among 
the matenals used in making roads was the gen- 
eral cause of their failure, however favourable 
might be the ground, and that by a proper appli- 
cation of materials, a good road might be made 
in any country The chief part of his plan con- 
sisted of breaking the stones of which a road is 
to be made, mto small angular pieces of about 
an ounce in weight, and an inch in circumference, 
excluding from them all soft or earthy materials, 
and these, by their roughness, will always com- 
bine into a solid substance, with a smooth sur- 
face, that can endure alike the action of wheels 
and the vicissitudes of the weather In this way, 
not only new roads could be made, but the old 
renewed by breaking up their materials This 
method was found to be not only the simplest 
and most economical, but also the one that most 
accorded with scientific principles, especially upon 
a boggy soil, and while his report on the subject 
was approved of by a committee of the House of 
Commons, and his plan rewarded by a parlia- 
mentary grant of money, it was adopted upon 
an extensive scale, so that m a few years the 
roads of Great Britain, hitherto so inferior and 
defective, became the envy of every country, and 
the admiration of travellers from every quarter 
of the world. Even when the stones are broken 
into less minute fractions for the repair of high- 
ways, the principle of Macadam is found avail- 
able for the purpose 

While roads were thus improved and multi- 
plied to so great an extent, the progress of bridge- 
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making was necessarily correspondent. In Scot- 
land, especially, where they are so necessary, 
the erection of bridges, promoted by the abund- 
ance of excellent stone, and the science of Tel- 
ford and other able engineers, was a striking 
feature in the industrial improvement of the 
present period. Of these erections that were 
the most distinguished for boldness and archi- 
tectural beauty, we can only particularize that 
upon the river Teviot, immediately above its 
junction with the Tweed, which was finished in 
1803—that across the Den Burn at Aberdeen— 
the large bridge over the river Spey, near Gor- 
don Castle, at Fochabers—and one superior to 
them all over the river Tay at Dunkeld. It was 
in London, however, that this spirit of enter- 
prise and improvement was manifested upon its 
grandest scale. Until the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, when Blackfriars’ and West- 
minster Bridge were erected, the citizens had con- 
tented themselves with thar one Old London 


Bridge, and the wherries, to 

keep up the communication ce 

but this was too little for the 
growth and bustle of traffic em RU | | 
which had now set in; and ee ‘| 
accordingly, during the pre- fs 7 
sent period alone, three new 
bridges were extended across 
the Thames ‘These were, 
Vauxhall Bridge, distin- 
guished by its iron arches, 
reckoned the lightest struc- 
ture of the kind in Europe; 
Waterloo Bridge, proclaim- 
ed by Canova the finest Euro- 
pean specimen of bridges 
extant; and Southwark 
Bridge, which 1s of iron, 
and remarkable for the 
boldness of its design, the 
central arch having a span 
of 240 feet, while the whole 


of both sides of the river, 
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consists of only three arches. Of these bridges ' 


the two first fere erected by John Rennie; 
the last was constructed from his plans by his 
son; and the grandeur and beauty as well as 
durability of these three noble national struc- 
tares have established the fame of their engi- 
neer in the highest rank of that department of 
science. In mentioning the material of the 
bridge of Southwark it may be stated that the 
construction of iron bridges was not new in the 
country, one having been erected upon the river 
Severn, near Colebrookdale, so early as 1777, 
while others had followed in rapid succession; 
but in grandeur of design ull were surpassed by 
the iron bridges of the present period—one of 
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these being Telford’s plan of a substitution for 
London Bridge, by a cast-iron bridge of a single 
arch, the chord of which was to be 600 feet, and 
the versed sine 65 feet. This mention of iron 
bridges is suggestive of the suspension bridges. 
which became prevalent during this period. The 
idea of combining banks of nvers where the tor- 
rent of water was too strong to be bridled by 
the work of masonry, and uniting the opposite 
points of ravines where the depth was too great 
for a regular arch, was taken from a practice 
that had prevailed in India and South America 
from the earhest ages, where ropes of reed or 
bamboo were thrown across, by which the ob- 
stacle was surmounted, and a safe, though peril- 
ous-looking passage provided for foot-passengers, 
and sometimes even for small cattle. The first 
of the kind erected in England, was a small foot- 
bridge of iron chains thrown across the Tees, 
near Middleton, before the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century; and so early as 1785, the idea 
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was entertained of erecting such a bridge across. 
the Menai Strait, to connect the mainland with 
the island of Anglesea. This daring project was 
finally realized by Mr Telford, and the suspen- 
sion bridge completed in 1826 It is constructed 
partly of stone and partly of iron, and consists 
of seven stone arches exceeding in magnitude 
every other work of the kind; while the two 
main piers, which rise fifty-three feet above the 
level of the road, suspend chains from their top 
weighing 2016 tons. But before this period, 
several bridges had been erected both of chain 
and wire, the chief of which were the Union 
Bridge over the Tweed, near Kelso, in 1820, and 
that at Hammersmith, near London, in 1824. 
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In this brief and general sketch of the new 
spirit of the nineteenth century, we perceive 
everywhere the indication of improvement. A 
rapidly increasing population—an extension on 
every side of commerce and 1ts resources—the 
improvement and multiplication of the agencies 
of manufacturing industry—and the general di- 
rection of intellect to the practical and the useful, 
had increased the means of comfort and subsist- 
ence over the empire at large a whole century of 
advance had been effected in a few years, that 
excited alike the wonder and envy of foreigners, 
and the self-congratulations of our countrymen. 
But with all these advantages, there was a cor- 
respondent increase of evils that gave too much 
cause for regret and apprehension The unpre- 
cedented wealth of our merchants and manufac- 
tarers made the working classes discontented, 
and during seasons of public depression, this 
feeling was manifested by revolutionary clubs, 
conspiracies, and outbreaks Such were the out- 
rages in 1812 of the Luddites, the Hampden 
Union and Spencean disturbances in 1816, and 
the radical commotions of 1819—revolts of the 
working classes, in which, at one time, there was 
a wholesale demolition of machmery, and at 
another, a demand for the overturn of govern- 
ment and the establishment of an agranan- 
equality But deeper still, and of more extensive 
diffusion, were the manifestations of a growth 
in ignorance and crime among the lower orders, 
while the middie and higher classes were 1m- 
proving in wealth, morality, and intelligence 
Of this, the statistics afforded a melancholy evi- 
dence. In 1805, the convictions of crime in Eng- 
land and Wales were 2783, in 1811, they were 
3163, in 1815, 4883, and 1n 1819, they were 9510 
Thus, the increase of criminals was almost three- 
fold that of the ratio of the population. It was 
necessary, even in self-defence, that the intelli- 
gence and philanthropy of the better part of the 
community should be roused into action, to pre- 
vent the growing national prosperity from becom- 
ing the fruitful source of national decay and de- 
struction; and accordingly, measures were from 
time to time adopted for the prevention of crime, 
and the promotion of moral intelligence among the 
industrial and lower orders As these attempts 
form an important feature in the social history 
of the nineteenth century, and were tentative 
experiments for the cure of evils to which legis- 
lation had hitherto been unaccustomed, a bref 
notice of the chief of them may not be unneces- 
sary. It was the maladies not of national po- 
verty, as in times past, but of national abundance 
and repletion, which were now to be removed or 
alleviated. 

In 1802, an act of parliament was interposed 
for the protection of the young employed in 
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public works, so that they might not be utterly 
sold into bondage either by the avarice of their 
parents or their employers. By this act of 42 
Geo. IIT. c. 73, it was provided, that in all woollen 
and cotton mills and factories in the United 
Kingdon, 1n which three or more apprentices, or 
twenty or more other persons are employed, ap- 
prentices shall have two complete suits of clothing 
yearly, that the hours of working shall not ex- 
ceed twelve hours, exclusive vf meal times, for 
which three hours are allowed; that they shall 
be instructed every day for the first four years 
of their apprenticeship, 1m reading, writing, and 
arithmetic; that the apartments of males and 
females shall be kept distinct, and two only sleep 
in one bed, that the rooms shall be washed with 
quicklime and water twice a year, and kept well 
aired, that at midsummer sessions two visitors 
shall be appointed, to report the conditions of 
such mills and factories; and that copies of the 
act shall be fixed up in two conspicuous parts of 
the building 

In 1807, Mr. Whitbread’s great plan was 
brought forward before the House of Commons 
for the promotion of industry and the relief of 
the poor For all this the poor-laws, instead of 
being effectual, were found to be absolutely the 
reverse, as they broke the dependent spirit of 
the poor, and destroyed their industrial habite, 
so that they had come to prefer the dole of 
mendicancy, which they regarded as ther night, 
to the proceeds of honest active labour. The ex- 
teut of the ev:l was manifested by the fact, that 
of the population of England and Wales, amount- 
ing to 8,870,000, the enormous proportion of 
1,234,000 were receiving parochial relief. The 
remedy proposed by Mr Whitbread, was a sys- 
tem of national education, by the establishment 
of parochial schools throughout the kingdom, 
attendance upon which should not be compulsory, 
but voluntary on the part of the poor, and by 
this plan he proposed to elevate the lower classes, 
stimulate their activity and enterprise, direct 
their energies, and convert them into an intelli- 
gent, high-minded, and thriving population. But 
this remedy, which was so available for Scotland, 
and so easily estabhshed m the days of the 
Solemn League and Covenant, when the people 
were of one mind and one creed, could scarcely 
have been transplanted into England amidst the 
contentions of parties both religious and political; 
and, accordingly, 1¢ was regarded rather aa a 
devout imagination, than a echeme of practical ap- 
pheation It was not indeed tried, being thrown 
out of the House of Lords during the same year 
It was fortunate, however, that the subject of 
education had not been compelled to wait upon 
parliamentary decisions; for the systems of Bell 
and Lancaster had been established, and their 
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achools were in active operation. Dr. Bell, who 
presided over a charity school at Madras, had 
been struck with the practice established in the 
native schools of Malabar, of teaching by writing 
in sand, and had introduced with success the plan 
into his seminary at Madras, in 1789. In 1797, 
he published in England a pamphlet, in which, 
under the modest title of an Experiment in Edu- 
cation, he gave an account of this principle of 
teaching by sand-writing, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded to establish schools, where this simple 
method was to be adopted. But he had to do 
with teachers who had plans of their own; and 
finding that he could not overturn their estab- 
lished prejudices, or persuade them to adopt such 
a mode of tuition, he was obliged to have recourse 
to the elder boys of the schools, whose minds 
were still unbiassed, and to whom his plan had 
the charm of novelty to recommend it. In this 
way commenced the system of teaching by mon1- 
tors, so that hundreds of pupils could be man- 
aged by a single schoolmaster, and instruction 
communicated for a fee which the poorest could 
afford. Another plan by which the labour of 
teaching was simplified, was the introduction of 
reading and pronouncing by syllables, instead of 
the common mode of spelling. But though Dr. 
Bell had the merit of being the first to introduce 
this educational plan into Britain, he was not 
unsupported in carrying 1t into effect, for in 1798, 
the year after the publication of his pamphlet, 
the principles were adopted by Mr. Joseph Lan- 
caster, a gentleman of the community of Quakers, 
who established schools in which the plan was 
followed out with several modifications of his 
own. These Bell and Lancaster schools after- 
wards changed their titles, the former being 
called the “National School Society,” and the 
latter, the “British and Foreign School Society.” 
They continued in active operation during the 
whole of this period, while the chief distinction 
between them was, that the pupils admitted into 
the National School Society’s establishments were 
required to give their attendance at the Estab- 
lished church, and be taught the church cate- 
chism. Another-important educational institu- 
tion, was that of Sabbath-schools, at first chiefly 
intended for the children of the dissolute or the 
poor, who had no means either of religious in- 
struction or Sabbath supervision. These schools 
had originated, as we have seen, dumng the pre- 
ceding period of our history, and as there was 
an all-pervading necessity for their existence, 
they continued to be zealously supported both 
by churchmen and dissenters. Education had 
thus seemed to have reached the ultimatum in 
its downward progress of philanthropic explora- 
tion, when a yet lower deep was discovered. 
While the children of the poor were thus cared 
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for, what was to become of the infants, who were 
as yet too young fora public school? While the 
industrious poor were employed in their out-door 
occupations, there were myriads of little ones 
deprived of parental care when such care was 
most needed. For this difficulty Mr. Owen had 
attempted to provide, by the establishment of 
an asylum for young children at New Lanark; 
and his plan suggested the idea of infant schools, 
the first of which was commenced at Brewer's 
Green, Westminster, in 1818. The attempt was 
so successful, that in 1820 another was established 
in Quaker Street, Spitalfields; and in 1824 an In- 
fant School Society was established, after which 
infant schools were rapidly multipled over the 
principal manufacturing towns of the three king- 
doms. 

It was fortunate for education, which had now 
become a subject of paramount importance, that 
it had Mr Brougham for its chief advocate and 
director; and that from a university down to an 
infant school, he was able to master the details 
of each, and suggest the necessary improvements. 
Under the impulse of such an active and univer- 
sal intellect, the subject was frequently brought 
before parliament; and in 1816 and the two fol- 
lowing years, a parliamentary committee was at 
work to “inquire into the education of the lower 
orders,” at first in the metropols, and afterwards 
throughout England atlarge. The result of their 
investigation, presented in 1818, showed not only 
the good that had already been effected, but how 
much remained to be done Of endowed, unen- 
dowed, and Sunday-schools, there were 23,611, 
and in these the number of children receiving 
education was 1,097,099. But as many of these 
children were only the attendants of Sunday- 
schools, the number receiving daily and regular 
education was thereby reduced to about 850,000. 
But besides that nearly 160,000 children had thus 
only their weekly lesson, it was found that there 
were 100,000 1n London, and 500,000 in all Eng- 
land, who received no education whatever. In 
1828, Mr. Brougham resumed his inquiries on 
the education of the lower orders, by addressing a 
circular to the ministers of the parishes of each 
county in England (with the exception of Mad- 
dlesex), and the satisfactory answers he received 
gave the following result: the number of unen- 
dowed schools, which ten years before had 
amounted to 14,000, had now increased to 32,000, 
while the number of scholars during the same 
period had risen from 478,000 to 1,003,800. In 
hke manner, the pupils of Sunday-schools had in- 
creased from 452,817 to 905,634; but again de- 
ducting those scholars who received nothing but 
Sunday instruction, these returns give us a total 
of 1,500,000 children belonging to the lower 
classes who were now receiving a regular educa- 
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tion. When it is recollected, also, that the num- | 
ber of children in England between the ages of ' 
five and twelve yearsamounted to about 2,000,000, 
and when a deduction has been made for those 
who belonged to the higher classes, 1t will be seen 
from this statement, that the means at least of 
education were now within the reach of the whole 
working population of the kingdom. 

It was not, however, to children alone that the 
facilities of intellectual and moral improvement 
were confined. The adults of our industrial 
population were also in need of the schoolmaster, 
and the zeal which had been stirred up in behalf 
of the young was soon extended to the old. In 
Birmingham, and also in Scotland, intellectual 
clubs of the working classes were already in 
existence, the members of which had voluntarily 
associated for mutual improvement in general 
knowledge; but 1n 1823 these private meetings 
were raised to the rank of a public institute, 
chiefly through the exertions of Dr Birkbeck, 
who in that year established the London Mecha- 
nics’ Institution. Its object was to diffuse among 
the industrial classes the knowledge best fitted for 
their condition and employments, through the 
means of lectures, reading-rooms, and libranes, 
and the example thus set by the metropolis was 
soon followed by the establishment of mechanics’ 
institutions in the principal towns throughout 
the United Kingdom. Another plan afterwards 
devised for the same purpose, was to publish a 
series of works expressly adapted to such readers, 
and accordingly, the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge was established in 1827. It 
was composed chiefly of men distinguished by 
their literary and scientific attainments, under 
whose superintendence were published periodi- 
eally treatises on natural science, ethics, me- 
taphysics, and political philosophy, and works 
of history and biography Independently of 1ts 
excellent publications, the mfluence of this ex- 
ample upon the press in general was so effectual, 
that the enterprise of private publishers 1n pro- 
ceas of time made the existence of such a society 
unnecessary, and “books for the million,” upon 
every variety of subject, and in every form of 
style and illustration, became so plentiful that 
every hut and hovel in Britain could be cheaply 
furnished with a well-selected library. 

From these educational agencies, which had 
been multiplied to so great an extent, and 1n 80 
short a period of time,a rapid moral reformation 
of the lower orders was 1mpatiently anticipated. 
But there were counteracting influences at work, 
through which, let philanthropy labour as it 
might, a large residue of poverty and crime was 
certain to be left untouched. The wages for mill 
and factory work had naturally fallen to their 
lowest amount, while the competition for employ- 
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ment, owing to the redundancy of workmen, com- 
pelled the labouring poor to accept these stinted 
terme, and live or vegetate upon them as they 
best could. The following minute description, 





Dr Birkseck —From a portrait by Samuel I ane 


by Dr James P Kay, of such a mode of life 
among the cotton manufactories of Manchester 
in 1832, and which is more or less applicable to 
such places throughout the kingdom, gives us a 
sketch of their condition at the close of this 
period —“The population employed 1n the cotton 
factones rises at five o’clock m the morning, 
works 1n the mills from six till eight o’clock, and 
returns home for half an hour or forty minutes 
to breakfast This meal generally consists of tea 
or. coffee, with a httle bread Oatmeal porridge 
18 sometimes, but of late rarely used, and chiefly 
by the men, but the stimulus of tea 1s preferred, 
and especially by the women The tea 1s almost 
always of a bad, and sometimes of a deleterious 
quahty , the infusion 1s weak, and little or no milk 
isadded The operatives return to the mills and 
workshops until twelve o’clock, when an hour 18 
allowed for dinner. Amongst those who obtain 
the lowest rates of wages, this meal generally con- 
sists of boiled potatoes The mess of potatoes is 
put into one large dish, melted lard and butter are 
poured upon them, and a few pieces of fried 
fat bacon are sometimes mingled with them, and 
but seldom a httle meat Those who obtain 
better wages, or families whose aggregate income 
is larger, add a greater proportion of anima! food 
to this meal, at least three times in the week, 
but the quantity consumed by the labourmg 
population is not great The family site round 
the table, and each rapidly appropriates his por- 
tion on a plate, or they all plunge their spoons 
into the dish, and with an animal eagerness 

satisfy the cravings of their appetite. At the 

expiration of the hour they are all again em- 
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ployed in the workshops or mills, where they 
continue until seven o’clock, or a later hour, 
when they generally again indulge in the use 
of tea, often mingled with spirits, accompanied 
by a little bread Oatmeal or potatoes are, how- 
ever, taken by some a second time in the evening. 
The comparatively innutritious qualities of these 
articles of diet are most evident.” But even 
worse than this scanty, uncomfortable style of 
living, chiefly occasioned by low wages, were 
the habits of dissipation induced by the dull, con- 
fined, monotonous kind of labour in these facto- 
ries, and the twelve long hours yer diem during 
which it was continued. The immoderate use of 
ardent spirits as a stimulant was a common 
accompaniment of such labour, the workman 
frequently stopped at the gin-shop for a dram 
on his way in the morning to the factory, and 
in like manner on his return in the evening, the 
Saturday night and Sunday were seasons of 
sluggishness and debauch, and from the men, the 
practice of dram-drinking uaturally descended 
to the boys, and even the young girls of the fac- 
tory But gin was soon found not strong enough 
and cheap enough for the purpose, and opium 
was plentifully used by the factory labourers, 
both m its crude and hquid state, as an incentive 
to labour, or solace when work was over This use 
of such opiates, and their rapidly increasing con- 
sumption, forms an alarming feature 1n the history 
of factory employment, as appeared by the “ In- 
quiries” which were instituted at the close of this 
period From the same inquires we learn that 
ilhcit intercourse between the sexes was common 
among the work-people of the factories, and that 
such crimes were regarded, both by the employers 
and employed, with absolute indifference “The 
licentiousness,” 1t 18 stated in one of these reports, 
“ which prevails among the dense population of 
manufacturing towns 1s carried to a degree which 
is appalling to contemplate, which baffles all 
statistical inquimies, and which can be learned 
only from the testimony of observers And m 
addition to overt acts of vice, there is a coarse- 
ness and grossness of feeling, which we would 
fain hope and believe are not the prevailing char- 
acteristics of our country.” 

The great evil of a redundant population com- 
pared with the means of subsistence, and of more 
labourers than labour, had acted for years upon 
our growing commercial prosperity, hike the ad- 
monitory slave behind the triumphal chariot of the 
Roman conqueror, it suggested that all this gran- 
deur was productive of causes that would swamp 
our abundance, and drive us into poverty and 
ruin. These fears were deepened and confirmed 
also by the theory of Malthus, now of 
acceptance, which had established the fact of the 
tendency of the human race to increase in num- 
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bers beyond the means to feed it. It was felt as if 
Britain had already become over-pdpulous, while 
the only means to lighten the excess was that of 
emigration; but hitherto the plan had been con- 
fined to private enterprise, and those who had 
deported themselves by ship-loads to our colonies. 
consisted for the most part of those whom the 
country could least spare—men who had either 
the means or the industry to raise themeelves 
from the condition of mere British labourers, into 
comfortable colonial traders and landholders. 
Their places at home, also, were so quickly filled 
that the relief was unfelt, and the prevalent de- 
stitution was more urgent than ever It was 
necessary to raise emigration from a private en- 
terprise to a public and national measure; and 
accordingly, an emigration committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed to receive 
evidence, and return their report on the subject, 
which they did in 1827 In this report the redun- 
dancy of population, as compared with the de- 
mand for labour and the means of subsistence, 
was distinctly shown, and that the effect was 
materially to deteriorate the condition of the 
working classes. It was stated, also, that in Eng- 
land this redundant population had been partly 
supported by a parochial rate, which threatened 
in process of time to absorb the enture rental of 
the country, and that in Ireland, where no such 
rate existed, and where the redundancy was still 
greater, many of the people depended for sub- 
sistence upon begging or absolute robbery. And 
for all this the committee recommended a “ Na- 
tional System of Colonization” as the remedy, 
while the extensive unoccupied districts of the 
British settlements in North America, New South 
Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, and the Cape of 
Good Hope were pointed out as more than suffi- 
cient for the purpose. It was a wholesale plan 
of colonization, hike those of the Phoenicians or 
Greeks of old, 1n which whole communities were 
to be deported at once, and not only conveyed 
by government bounty to their new homes, but 
furnished with the means of industrious occupa- 
tion and independence when they had landed. 
To raise the necessary funds for this national 
enterprise, 1b was proposed either to advance 
them from the public taxes, to be afterwards re- 
paid by the emigrants themselves, or by raising 
a sum on the security of the poor’s rates, which 
should be received as payment m full of alk 
future demands. And lest the amount of money 
surmised as necessary for such a purpose should 
be too alarming, it was stated by Sir Wilmot 
Horton, that the annual expenditure of £240,000 
would be sufficient to carry off that yearly sur- 
plus of the unemployed population, which would 
otherwise accumulate into an intolerable burden. 
The manner in which this important subject was 
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followed out, and its effecta, both in the relief of 
the mother country and the prosperity of our 
colonies, more properly belong to the next period 
of our history. 

In passing from these general statements in 
the history of social progress, to the particular 
features of this earlier part of the nineteenth 
century, nothing certainly could be more stnk- 
ingly indicative of the spirit of change and ad- 
vancement, than the flood of artificial sunshine 
which could now be thrown at pleasure over 
streets and highways, through public buildings, 
and even into the recesses of private dwellings, 
by the slightest touch of the finger. It will be 
seen at once that we allude to hghting by means 
of gas, one of the greatest marvels of modern dis- 
covery. Even so early as 1739, as we find by 
the Transactions of the Royal Socrety, the Rev. 
Mr. Clayton had been experimenting for the 
purpose of extracting a permanently elastic 
fluid of an inflammable nature from coal, and 
was so successful that he filled several bladders 
with 1t; and that on puncturing these bladders, 
and applying a light to the orifice, he could, by 
a slight compression, make the air escape in a 
clear, bright flame But although he had thus 
hit upon the discovery of producing light from 
coal gas, he appears to have thought of no other 
use of 1t than to astonish his friends and visitors. 
A practical man was needed to turn 1t to account, 
and such a person was found in Mr Murdoch, 
1n 1792, who, in trying experiments, discovered 
that the gas obtained by distillation from coal, 
peat, wood, and other inflammable substances, 
yielded dumng its combustion a bright, pure 
light This was not enough, however, and he 
arrived at the happy conclusion, that by confin- 
ing the gas in proper vessels, and afterwards dis- 
charging 1t through pipes, he might make it a 
cheap and convenient substitute for lamps and 
candles In 1797, after having matured his plan, 
Mr Murdoch published :t, and in the following 
year he erected an apparatus, with which he 
lighted the Soho Foundry, in Birmingham, with 
gas. This commencement was insufficient to at- 
tract general notice until 1802, when, in conse- 
quence of the public rejoicing on the return of 
peace, the foundry was so brilliantly illuminated 
with gas, as to throw every competitor into the 
shade. The next public building to admit this 
new mode of lighting was the Lyceum Theatre, 
in London, which was effected in 1803-4, and in 
1804-5 Mr. Murdoch was enabled to carry out 
the trial upon an extensive scale, by erecting an 
apparatus for lighting the manufactory of Mesars. 
Lee and Phillips, of Manchester; and at the same 
period Mr. Lee had the courage to admit the 
agency of gas-light into his own dwelling These 
triala were enough to demonstrate not only the 
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innoxious character of the inflammable fluid, so 
far as health was concerned, but the safety with 
which it could be used; and accordingly, in a 
few years, streets, shope, and public buildings 
were lighted with gas, so that in 1822 the capital 
vested in the gas-worka of the metropolis alone 
amounted to £1,000,000 sterling, while the pipes 
of these establishments comprised an extent of 
more than 150 miles. The last step of all was 
to hght private dwellings with gas, but this for 
a cousiderable time was only partially done, on 
account of the dangers arising from miemanage- 
ment, and it waa not till the close of this period 
that gas began to be generally used in some of 
our towns for the purposes of domestic comfort. 
The other external changes that characterized 
this period of mutation were so various that it 
would be difficult to specify them, while they 
are so well understood by the present generation, 
that such a specification, in a work of this nature, 
would be superfluous London was continuing 
to extend ita net-work of streets into the country 
m every direction, but especially the west, until 
all men wondered—as they still do—within what 
possible limita this overflow should at last be 
confined. The dwellings of the merchant princes 
in the city were now thought good enough to be 
used only as warehouses, while their fastidious 
owners had their showy suburban villas, to winch 
they could retire from business in the afternoon, 
and combine the peaceful amenities of the coun- 
try with the mterchanges of civic life The 
thriving, substantial shopkeepers soon followed 
the lead, and had ther snug boxes at Isling- 
ton or Camberwell, where they could be nigh 
enough to their counters during the day, and en- 
joy mm the evening the sight of green fields, or 
their own little gardens and summer-houses, and 
where they could smoke their pipes, and plan 
flower-beds in the fashion of their well-squared 
ledgers In this way the wealth of London, 
like a rich lace, was chiefly displayed upon the 
hem and border ll this necessitated changes 
in dress, in furniture, in domestic living, and 
even in amusements and the hours of meals, 
What need, for instance, was there for a walk in 
the parks, for those who had their half-rural 
homes to repair to? and how could they frequent 
the concert or theatre, when therr hour of din- 
ing was 1x o'clock? And, moreover, could not 
they and their families comprise every possible 
enjoyment in a trip to Boulogne, or even to Pans 
or Baden? The great fashion and amusement of 
the age, after the war with France had ended, 
was travelling, and England, so long pent up 
within its four seas, was impatient to precipitate 
itaelf by wholesale into the Continent. Thither, 
accordingly, every class and degree repaired, 
from the duke to the slop-seller—from the iuttera- 
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teur in quest of new materials for a book, to the fested in England smce the days of the Oru- 
ibed ous or uncertificated bankrupt. It | sades. 

could not be otherwise than that a multiform | With regard to the costume of this period, 

importation of fashions, frivolities, and follies | : the mutability was as great as ever; but in this 


would be the result of all this foreign travel. | case an apology might be urged with a greater 
show of reason. When the 


whole character was undergo- 
ing a state of transition, it was 
not wonderful that this infiu- 
ence should pervade the out- 
ward man, from the topmost 
curl of his head to the point of 
Ins shoe. Accordingly, in the 
storm of the French revolution, 
the wig was utterly blown away, 
queues and pig-tails vanished, 
and hair- powder resumed its 
legitimate purpose as the staff 
of hfe; while shoe- buckles, 
broad-skirted coats, and buck- 
ram were proscribed as relics 
of ancient feudalism, and hos- 
tile challenges to the new doc- 
But while a large portion of these undesirable in- trines of liberty and equality. Men were now 
novations were so unsuited to the atmosphere contented to wear their natural hair, and of its 
of Britain that they sickened and died for lack own natural colour, but shorn and trimmed 2 
of nourishment, the general and permanent re- | Za Brutus; while their limbs were encased in 
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sult was such as made this opening of the world simple, natural, succinct dresses, that left the 


a great national advantage to 
our country It tamed the 
arrogant pride and corrected 
the surly prejudices of John 
Bull He was compelled to 
open his obstinate eyes to the 
fact that the French are not a 
nation of starvelings who live 
on frogs, and that one Eng- 
lishman is not enough to beat 
three Frenchmen—a musgiv- 
ing which he had occasionally 
begun to entertain during the 
late war. He also saw that 
manhood, common sense, and 
active enterprise are not ex- 
clusively his own; and that 
foreign excellencies- actually 
existed which he had not yet 
learned, and which he would 
do well to copy. Such was the 
general effect, which infused not only a new spirit 
into our literature, but impressed a new aspect 
upon our manners and customs, as may be seen 
by comparing the people at the commencement of 
this century with the same people thirty years 
afterwards. Without ceasing to be Englishmen, 
they had unlearned to a large amount the insular 
pride and prejudices of their fathers, and were 
evincing a courtesy and liberality towards those 
of other nations which had scarcely been mani- 
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wearer to act as he pleased. The rude sans- 
cullotism of France was the means of introduc- 
ing nature and simplicity into the costume of 
England; and there, happily, the change stopped 
short, and went no farther. But for the better 
understanding of these, we must have recourse 
to pictorial illustration; and in the preceding 
groups, our readers will understand how their 
fathers were dressed in the earlier part of this 
century. The ordinary attire was a coat divested 
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of ita former stiffness, and ada to the sha 

of the wearer, with close ae buttoned be- 
neath the knee; while for full dress, the silk 
stockings without a crease, the ornamented bor- 
der of the vest, as it peeped out from the open- 
ing of the coat, and sometimes the opera hat or 
chapeau bras, smartly tucked under the arm, or 
gracefully gesticulating in the hand, were the 
ne plus ultra of the day. Then came another 
sumptuary revolution, in which breeches and | 
pantaloons were discarded for loose trousers, | 
and tight formal coats for surtouts; while boots 
and tops, hussar and Hessian boots, and other 
such coverings for the foot and leg, were ex- 
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ch for Cossacks, Bluchers, and Welli 

Indeed, the titles of the different articles of dreas 
proclaimed their own period, and the man who 
happened to be in the ascendant. This was 
especially the case during the era of the prince- 
regent before he had expanded into George IV., 
and when he rejoiced in a form worth dressing. 
His indeed was an era of dress, in which the 
previous simplicity was abandoned, and in which 
his fastidious and changeful tastes were followed, 
imitated, and caricatured. Such were the ample 
neckcloths with which he concealed his throat, 
and the stays by which he sought to compress 
his unwelcome growth of form. A voluminous 
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BonNETS AND HEAD-DRESSES OF THE TIME, 1806-1880 '—From La Belle Assemblée and Ladies’ Magazine 


neckcloth enlarged with a pad, or stiffened with 
a stock, became in this case the general wear, 
while the slim erect dandies of the period be- 
trayed the source of their pretensions to superior 
gracefulness by the creak of their stays, or even 
the occasional bursting of a stay-lace. With 
these, the voluminous efflorescent hair-dress (and 
subsequently wig) of George IV, became the 
“rose of fashion” in the arrangement of the 
hair, and to be in full dress, the head required 
to be of royal amplitude and flourish. Of the 
padded and buckram’d coats expanding into an 
arch in front, and scarcely descending below the 
region of the heart, while behind they terminated 
1p long, but sharp and narrow swallow-tails, and 
of the balloon-lke trousers, whose length and 
ample volume were in ridiculous contrast to the 
pinched and short-waisted coat, an idea will be 
more clearly conveyed by the copied illustrations 
of the period. It is enough to state that George 
IV. and the rough Cossack of the Ukraine were 
alternately the models of costume, and sometimes 
both together. Of the Beau Brummel ascendency, 


and the empire of starch which succeeded, we 
care not to speak; these matters are chronicled 
in the memories of the hving generation. 

Of the ladies’ dresses during this period, the 
chief peculiarity was the multiform, but generally 
preposterous bonnet, within which their faces 
were concealed, and the short waists of their 
gowns, that sometimes dwindled into utter 
nothingness, and left to the wearers nothing but 
the semblance of head and skirt. Nothing, in- 
deed, could be more 1idiculous than the female 
waist of this period, “1f waist 1t might be called 
that waste had none” Before ten years of the 
present century had elapsed, this essential por- 
tion of the female form had disappeared, in 
consequence of the gown being wholly composed 
of shoulders and skirt; and for fully ten years 
this uncouth fashion reigned, when a love of 
the classical and statuesque began to predomi- 
nate, under which the waist gradually elongated 
itself unto 1ts own natural extent. (This will 
be seen by a reference to the figure character- 

1], Year 1807 9, Year 1808 % Year 1817 4,5, Year 1830 
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istic of 1830, in the second of the accompanying 
illustrations.) Of the bonnets in their variety 
of form, whether of felt, straw, or other richer 
material, whether high or low, narrow or ex- 
panded, over the whole of this period, we must 
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again give our references from the Ladues’ Maga- 
zune or La Belle Assemblée. In these, also, the 
changes from the artificial to the natural in the 
several departments of female costume will be 
distinctly traced, and intelhgibly recognized. 
The dressing of the hair was of course as capri- 
cious as the form of the bonnet, being gradually 
raised from the flat simphaty of 1806 to the 
pyramid of 1830, stiffened by a plate of tortoise- 
shell sometimes six inches m height. It1s enough 
in concluding this portion of the subject, to state 
that before this period closed, both male and 
female costume had settled very much into the 
convenient form which still continues to predo- 
minate. Of the military dress, a considerable 
portion of the foppery of the Prussian school 
survived till the beginning of the present century; 
and the time can still be freshly remembered 
when the powdered and pig-tailed head of every 
officer was surmounted by a huge cocked hat, 
and his breast defended, or rather ornamented, 
by a smart httle cuirass, about two inches in 
length and one in breadth, and which now did 
duty, by serving as a resting-place for the wearer’s 
chin when his head was depressed by sleep or 
contemplation. Of course the boot was an in- 
dispensable part of the officer's dress, and was 
Hessian, hussar, or French in form, according to 


11, Officer of the 87th, or Prince of Wales’ Own Irsh Regi- 

2, Officer of 2d Life Guards. 8, Officer of 25th Regiment 

<f Foot. 4, Officer of Foot Artillery 5, Officer of 95th Regi- 
ment or Rife Corps. 
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SRITISH MittraRy CosTuMES."—From prints published in 1812 
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the branch of the service in which he was enrolled. 
Still more barbarous was the dress of the common 
soldier, to the back of whose hair was fastened a 
queue of lackered tin, with a tuft like a ahaving- 
brush at the extremity, and who was compelled to 
lather his hair with soap 
every morning, that it 
might be whitened into 
the likeness of a veritably 
powdered head. But be- 
fore twelve years elapsed, 
a reform in military cos- 
tume had cashiered these 
anomalies, and delivered 
both officers and soldiers 
from the tyranny of hair- 
powder, tight waists, and 
pipe- clay, spatterdashes 
and scoured fire - locks, 





cy a, leaving httle except the 

yn garrotting leather stock 

a: ae ; 7% and pipe-clayed belt as 

ae ee, + 3 relics of departed milh- 
Sa tary barbarism. And 


will it be believed that 
even in India, and at the 
present day, our soldiers 
were exposed in their marches and campaigns 
to the inflictions of the torturing neck-ornament, 
in addition to the furnace heat of the climate, 
and the risk of coup-de-soled? With these brief 
notices we can safely consign what remains of the 
manners and customs of the period to the recol- 
lections of our readers. A later age must arrive 
before the charm of interest or novelty can be 
imparted to their full detail. 

In passing to the science and scientific men of 
the present period, we need merely to advert to 
the preceding pages for a proof of their practical 
and utilitarian character; in fact, mere theories 
and abstractions were now only valued by how 
much they could be brought to bear upon the 
real business of life, in the promotion of human 
happiness, and the multiplication of the means 
of comfort. In chemistry the principal names 
were Sir Humphrey Davy, Professor Thomson, 
and Wollaston, to whom may be added Gregor, 
Leslie, and Dalton—men whose researches are 
suggestive of improvements in mining, dyeing, 
&c., independently of their more purely intel- 
lectual discoveries, upon which their renown will 
be principally established. Of these, the most 
illustrious, and the most practical in his re- 
searches, was Davy, who was born at Penzance, 
in Cornwall, in 1778, and who died in 1899. His 
first contributions to chemical science were in 
1799, when two of his papers, remarkable for 
their original character and genius, were pub- 
lished, in a work of Dr. Beddoes, entitled Con- 
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and after this period until that of his death, the 
discoveries and improvements of Davy in chem- 
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istry were too many to enumerate within our 
narrow limits. Of these, we can only particu- 
larize his discoveries upon dephlogisticated mi- 
trous air and its respiration—upon the chemical 
agencies of electricity— and upon oxymuriatic 
acid. But the scientific achievement by which 
Sir Humphrey Davy will be most widely remem- 
bered, was his invention of the miner's safety- 
lamp, the first paper on which he published in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1815, and the 
last in 1817 The incalculable benefit of this 
invention in all the operations of mining, and 
the safety which it imparts to their hitherto 
perilous explorations, are of universal acknow- 
ledgment, A scarcely less important name in 
the same department of science, 1s that of Dr. 
William Hyde Wollaston, who was born in 1767, 
and died in 1828. He was the first to show 
that the evolution of voltaic electricity 1s de- 
pendent upon chemical action; and he perfected 
the method of rendering platinum available for 
the purposes of chemistry and the chemical arts 
By the “ reflectave goniometer,” he gave to crystal- 
lography all the accuracy of which it had hitherto 
stood in need, by showing that three substances 
—viz., the carbonate of iron, me, and magnesia 
—which were previously supposed to crystallize 
in rhomboids measuring the same angles, had all 
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nomy Herschel, who had made himself illustrious 
during the previous period by his discovery of 
the planet Uranus, was still without a rival. In 
1802 he published his catalogue of 500 new ne- 
bul and nebulous stars; in the following year 
he announced the motions of double stars around 
each other, and he continued his discoveries till 
the year of his death,1n 1822, In ethica and meta- 
physics the principal luminaries of this period 
were Dugald Stewart, Thomas Brown, and Sir 
James Mackintosh. In inquiries into the beauti- 
ful and the principles of taste, the chief successors 
of Burke were Alison and Jeffrey. In theology 
as a science, the present age produced few names 
worthy of commemoration, but as general theo- 
logical writers and preachers, Thomas Chalmers, 
John Foster, and Robert Hall formed an illus- 
trious trio, that for eloquence and power would 
have made the pulpit of any age distinguished. 
In political economy, now a science of great 1m- 
portance as well as general interest, we can only 
advert to the names of Jeremy Bentham, who 
wrote with great power and originality on this as 
well as on almost every other subject; Malthus, 
Mill, and M‘Cullock To this list, were 1¢ merely 
for his singularly vigorous style, and the effect 
his multifarious writings produced, especially 
upon the lower orders, may be added the other- 
wise questionable name of William Cobbett. 

If the historians which the present period pro- 
duced were few compared with those of the later 
part of the eighteenth century, 1t was because 
history itself was fully more recognized as a 
science than 1t had been in times past. Laborious 
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and accurate research were now its chief 
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for the absence of which, neither elo- 


essentials, 


different angles. It was in the succeeding period, , quent writing, nor imaginative descriptions, nor 


however, that these discoveries were fully appre- 
ciated and turned to the best account. In astro- 


plausible theories could compensate; 
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already the age was demurring at the 
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one-sided Jacobitiam of Hume, and the high- 
sounding scepticism of Gibbon. During this tran- 
sition period of historical writing, therefore, the 
authors were both few in number and inferior 
in popularity to their predecessors, although their 
investigations were more profound, and their 
statements less impeachable. The most distin- 
guished of these were Turner and Palgrave, 
who, entering a field that had hitherto been too 
much neglected because of its difficulty, explored 
the origin of the Enghsh nation, and threw new 
light upon the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman 
periods. Another laborious investigator was 
Dr Lingard, who wrote a voluminous history of 
England, but chiefly from a Roman Catholic 
point of view, and as the advocate of his own 
church. Equal to any of these was Hallam, who, 
in his Constitutional History of England, deve- 
loped with great clearness and eloquence the 
origin and growth of our national institutions 

As an historian and biographer, Southey was dis- 
tinguished by his luminous power of description 
and exquisite style, although his Book of the 
Church, History of Paraguay, and Life of Wesley 
have failed to win the popularity which their 
high qualities merited An eminent classical 
historian of the period, whose congenial subjects 
were Italian history, was the accomplished Ros- 
coe. Inferior to none of the foregoing writers 
was Dr MCrie, the historian of a portion of the 
Reformation, and biographer of the Scottish re- 
formers, Knox and Melville, who threw light 
upon a period as yet too little understood, and 
vindicated the characters of those men whom :t 
had been too long the fashion to vilify. 

From the foregoing enumeration of the intel- 
lectual lights of the period in each department, it 
will be felt that a higher measure of excellence, as 
well as a more numerous array, might have been 
confidently expected. But it was upon action 
rather than writing that the spirit of the age 
was expressed, and men were less intent in for- 
mulating a theory than reducing it to practical 
and profitable use Jn this manner, the thoughts 
that had been so carefully elaborated during the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, were sub- 
stantially embodied in the first thirty years of 
the nineteenth Another mode of expressitig 
new forms of thought, or delineating their ten- 
dencies, was not by essay or disquisition, but mn 
the alluring and popular form of the novel, which 
speedily became the most prolific as well as the 
most carefully cultivated kind of writing by 
which the period was characterized. In this 
form Godwin, as the author of Caleb Williams, 
Satnt Leon, and the series that followed, pro- 
pounded his philosophical axioms; the author of 
Anastasius delineated the lights and shades of 
eastern character; and writers conversant with 
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historical literature, but who were too impatient 
to write formal histories, discuased the actions 
of an epoch or the character of its presiding 
hero. Even theology availed iteelf of this kind 
of popular writing, and the doctrines of Millen- 
narlanism were never more distinctly or persua- 
sively illustrated than in the magnificent romance 
of Salathiel. But the names of the novelists of 
this period, with Sir Walter Scott at their head, 
are too numerous to be rehearsed, as well as too 
well known to need rehearsal. Of their writings 
in general it is enough to state, that while they 
seek a higher aim than the mere amusement of 
the passing hour, and inculcate a better morality 
than the imaginative works of any previous 
period, they are divested of that indelicacy 
and grossness which disfigured the works of 
Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, and the other novelists 
of the past generations. It was well that a kind 
of writing so universally popular and sought 
after should have been so thoroughly purified, 
and so well fitted for general perusal. The novel 
being a species of literature in which imagination 
rather than learning is required, and quick ob- 
servation rather than profound thought, became 
a favourite department with female writers, so 
that during the whole of this period the female 
novelists were about as numerous as those of the 
other sex, while in sterling excellence they could 
searcely be said to be inferior. Miss Edgeworth, 
by her admirable delineations of Insh character, 
and the popularity her writings secured, gave 
the impulse to the author of Waverley, and in- 
duced him to render the same service to Scot- 
land. Muss Lee’s powerful tale of “ Kreutzner,” in 
the Canterbury Tales, took possession of the 
young fancy of Byron, who dramatized, but did 
not equal the story, 1n the play of “Werner.” In 
the grand and terrible of romance, where natu- 
ral events are aggrandized into the supernatural, 
no modern writer has as yet surpassed Mrs. Rad- 
chffe. Mauss Porter, by her Scottzsh Chiefs, may 
be said to have originated one of the most popu- 
lar and instructive of all the classes of fictitious 
writing—that of the historical novel; while in 
delineations of Scottish character and scenery, 
Mrs. Brunton, Mrs Johnstone, and Miss Ferrier 
only yield to Sir Walter Scott. But it is in de- 
scribing the delicate shades of feeling, and depict- 
ing the charms of home life and action—those 
circumstances which should chiefly constitute the 
materials of a novel—that female writers most 
excel; and in these departments, where their natu- 
ral tact and delicacy are called into full play, they 
have been, and will still continue to remain un- 
rivalled. 

In the poetry of this period a new era had 
commenced. The artificial monotonous sing-song 
of the old school, independently of its growing 
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dulnessa, which soon would have insured for it 
a natural death, was unable to withstand the 
shock of the French revolution, which pervaded 
the literature of Europe with the energy and 
change of a new life; and the example of Burns 
and Cowper, which was the first poetical re- 
sult of the new spirit that was moving, was 
sufficient to announce to their countrymen the 
opening of the field into which they were to 
enter and take possession. And yet it was 
nothing else, after all, than a return to truth and 
nature There was no new world to be discov- 
ered, no new language to be created. nothing 
more was needed than the adaptation of the 
natural feelings of the seventeenth century to 
the form and mode of the nineteenth; to let the 
true and tuneful spirit of the Elizabethan age 
speak in the language and spirit of the reign of 
George ITI This was done accordingly, and the 
result was the formation of the third great school 
of English poetry. Attempts, indeed, have been 
made by theorists to assign a foreign paternity 
to each of these schools, and to prove that as the 
first was derived from Greece, and the second 
from France, m hke manner the third was the 
offspring of German hterature acting upon the 
English mind, instead of a spontaneous and natu- 
ral product But what had Burns, and Cowper, 
and Crabbe to do with German hterature, either 
directly or indirectly? Or where 1s the evidence 
of its influence in the writings of Southey, Camp- 
bell, Scott, and Byron? In this matter, at least, 
too much homage has been paid, and too much 
honour attributed to the land of Klopstock and 
Goethe. 

Among the fathers of our modern poetry we 
have mentioned the name of Crabbe, and to 1t 
may be added that of Gifford. They belonged 
equally to the past and present period, and were 
fit successors to Cowper, whose daring march 
they followed. George Crabbe, who was born 
in 1754, after recerving a very narrow education, 
commenced his career by writing in the poet's 
corner of provincial journals; and at the age of 
eighteen was successful in a prize poem on “Hope,” 
which was given for competition in the Lady’s 
Magazine Thus emboldened for a higher at- 
tempt, he threw himself into authorship, and 
repaired to London with a capital of £3 and a 
bundle of manuscripts; but the money was soon 
spent, his poems were rejected by the publishers, 
and a period of starvation followed, from which 
he was happily rescued by the patronage of Ed- 
mund Burke, and afterwards of Chancellor Thur- 
low, the latter of whom, in consequence of Crabbe 
entering into holy orders in 1782, presented him 
to two crown livings, the duties of which he dis- 
charged to the end of his life (1832) with great 
diligence and fidelity. The first public produc- 
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tion of Crabbe, the “Library,” was published in 
1781; two years afterwards followed the “ Vil- 
lage,” & work which secured the applause of 
Burke and Johnson, and the substantial patron- 
age of the chancellor; and in 1785 appeared his 
“ Newspaper,” by which the fame he had acquired 
a8 & poet was permanently established. A long 
interval of twenty-two years succeeded, which, 
far from beg spent in idleness, were occupied 
to the full with the sacred duties of his calling; 
but his poetical career, instead of being ended, 
burst forth anew, and with greater energy than 
ever, in his “ Parish Register,” “Borough,” “Tales 
in Verse,” and his last and best work, the “Talea 
of the Hall,” with which the series closed, in 1819. 
Thus Crabbe, as a poet, was equally identified 
with the past and the present period, while he 
occupied a place in the foremost rank of each. 
The characteristics of his poetry may be easily 
summed up. He had little imagination, or even 
fancy, those qualities that constitute the most 
essential requisites of a poet, but in describing 
nature as he found it, no poet has ever surpassed, 
and few, 1f any, have equalled him. The same 
quality distinguishes his “ Tales,” which amply 
verify the axiom that truth is stranger than fic- 
tion, and 1t 1s upon this painter-like fidelity of 
delineation, in the absence of every idealizing 
tendency, that the charm of his poetry is to be 
found 

The early difficulties with which Crabbe had 
to struggle were felt in a still greater degree by 
Wilham Gifford, who was born 1n 1756, his father 
being nothing but a poor sailor, and afterwards 
a wandering tinker; while William, who was left 
an orphan at the age of thirteen, had no better 
patronage than that of the fish-women of his 
native town, and was almost wholly self-taught. 
But his thirst for knowledge, and his indomitable 
resolution, carried him through every difficulty; 
and while he was but an apprentice to a shoe- 
maker, and unable to purchase writing materials, 
he worked out his calculations in algebra upon 
scraps of leather with the point of an awl In 
this rude fashion he trained himself in the rudi- 
ments of science and literature, until his remark- 
able acquirements procured him the means of a 
better education at Exeter College, Oxford; and 
when he became an author, he so greatly signal- 
ized his talents and acquirements by his transla- 
tions of Juvenal and Persius, and his origmal 
poems the “Baviad” and “Meeviad,” that he was 
appointed editor of the Quarterly Review, which 
he conducted from ita commencement until 1825. 
The poetry of Gifford was essentially that of a 
critic and satirist, while its chief victims were the 
Della Crusca school of poets, who had started up 
at this period of hterary revolution to charm the 
ears and vitiate the taste of the public with their 
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frothy inanities and diseased sentimentalism. 
Upon these poetical impostors he came down 
with tremendous power in his “Baviad,” which 
he published in 1794, and ita continuation, the 
“Meviad,” which appeared in 1796. They were 
discharges of artillery, under which the Della 
Cruscan school was dissolved like a waterspout. 
And in good time this exploit was achieved, as 
the vicious taste which Gifford so mercilessly 
attacked had begun to infect several young writ- 
era, who needed such a disenchantment before 
they took that place in the world of letters which 
they afterwards occupied. As may easily be sur- 
mised, the poetry that could produce such a re- 
sult was of no ordinary excellence; but as its 
object was temporary, it ceased to be remem- 
bered after its work bad been accomplished, so 
that in the able and merciless editor of the Quar- 
terly the author of the “Mseviad” may be said to 
have disappeared as a poet. 

The short-lived Della Crusca style had scarcely 
expired when a new appeared, called in derision 
the “Lake school of poetry,” which was neither so 
worthy of obloquy, nor so easily to be overthrown 
Its chief principle, in direct opposition to the ex- 
travagant and inflated spirit of ita predecessor, 
‘waa that poetry was nothing more than the real 
language of men mm a state of vivid sensation, re- 
duced to metrical arrangement. In this way, the 
babble of old age and the stammerings of infancy, 
the boisterous declamations of the illiterate clown 
and the lisping twaddle of the milkmaid, were 
orthodox poetry, 1f only truly paraphrased in 
proper rhyme and measure. And loud was the 
merriment of critics when the first illustrations 
of this narrow and erroneous theory appeared, 
they were likened to an anthem on a jew’s-harp, 
or the performance of an oratorio on a penny 
whistle; while the poems themselves, in spite 
of their intrinsic excellence, afforded too much 
ground for the comparison. But the theory was 
founded on truth, though not the whole trath; 
its adherents were men of high mark; and when 
they rectified and.-enlarged its principles and 
sphere of operation, they produced such works 
that the term “Laker” ceased to be a word of 
derision. How, indeed, could it be otherwise with 
a school which had Wordsworth for its founder, 
and Southey, Coleridge, and Wilson for its sup- 
porters and advocates ? 

Of William Wordsworth, the venerable octo- 
genarian, who but lately departed from among 
us, it is difficult as yet to form a proper estimate. 
At first he was the object of general ridicule 
and neglect; afterwards, when his real worth 
‘was appreciated, thage feelings were exchanged 
for the opposite extreme, so that he was rated as 
equal, if not superior, to Milton himself. «But 
now an ebb has again commenced, of which it is 
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impossible to foresee the limite, or conjecture the 
precise place which posterity will assign to him 
among the great poets of the nineteenth century. 
He was educated at Cambridge; and to his acho- 
laraship he added the experience of travel over 
several countries of Europe, by which he was 
enabled to divest himself of whatever predilec- 
tions he may have entertained for the national 
established style of poetry, and mature his theory 
by a wide range of observation. On returning 
home he addressed himself to the purposed work 
of his life, and in which he persevered to the 
close—to be the poet of nature and expounder of 
its high principles, let the world receive or reyect 
them as it pleased. His plan, indeed, as it was 
finally developed after years of meditation and 
seclusion, was as vast as 1t was new and daring 

It was to be embodied in a poem in three parts, 
entitled the “Recluse,” of which the large poem, 
the “Excursion,” formed only a single part. The 
whole was to constitute a “Gothic church,” to 
contain “ views of man, nature, and society,” and 
“having for its principal object the sensations 
and opinions of a poet living in retirement.” Not 
years but ages would have been required for the 
completion of such a cathedral, if we may judge 
from the single wing which he lived to complete. 
But in addition to the “Excursion,” Wordsworth 
considered his other poems as nothing more than 
hittle cells, oratories, and sepulchral recesses of 
the vast whole; and when published collectively, 
they were given under the following heads.—1. 
Poems referring to Childhood; 2. Poems founded 
on the Affections; 3. Poems of the Fancyy 4. 
Poems of the Imagination; 5. Sonnets, Inscrip- 
tions, &c. It would be hard to guess whether 
such a plan preceded the poems themselves, or 
was an after-thought of their suggestion. 

Like most of those who are born poets, and 
destined to poetical eminence, the preludings of 
Wordsworth commenced at an early period, so 
that some of the poems of his collected works were 
written at the age of sixteen. But it was in his 
“ Lyncal Ballads,” which were published in 1798 
and 1800, that he appeared before the world as an 
author, and announced his new theory of poetry. 
He declared in the preface of the work, that the 
purposes of poetry might be effected “by fitting to 
metrical arrangement a selection of the real lan- 
guage of men in a state of vivid sensation;” and 
the ballads themselves were given as experiments 
to ascertain how far this object could be effected. 
But such a new strain only set the teeth of the 
public on edge, and provoked the mirth of the 
critics, who united themselves as one hostile 
party to hunt down the strange intruder. Sel- 
dom, indeed, has a poet been so ridiculed, and 
more seldom still has so great an outcry been 
confronted with such tranquil indifference. Con- 
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fident in the truth of his theory, Wordsworth | at the age of twenty his eccentric disposition 


persisted in its illustration, but with a selection 
of higher themes, which demanded a more ele- 
vated strain of sentiment and language. The 
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perseverance of years was finally too much even 
for the hostility of critics, and the intrinsic ex- 
cellence of his poetry compelled them to admure 
what they had at first endeavoured to wnite 
diown, and recognize him as one of the best, as 
well as most original, of British poets The 
philosophreal style of his principal poem, the 
“Excursion,” its metaphysical disquisitions and 
dack of incident, will never make it a favourite, 
except with a chosen few who can penetrate its 
depth and sympathize with its feelings; but 
the smaller poems of Wordsworth, such as his 
“Ruth,” “Laodamia,’ “Yarrow Unvisited and 
Revisited,” “Intimations of Immortality from 
Recollections of Early Childhood,” “Tintern Ab- 
bey,” and the hke, possess in themselves a poetry 
and a power, independent of the aid of language 
and the trickery of sentiment, which will con- 
tinue to secure admiration for their intrinsic ex- 
cellence, let the fashion of succeeding schools be 
what it may. With such a conviction the vener- 
able poet himself was gladdened before he de- 
parted from a world in which his welcome had 
‘been so churlish, and his labours so thanklessly 
repaid. 

A kindred spirit, and friend of Wordsworth, 
who would have rivalled, and perhaps even have 
excelled him as a poet, had his energy of purpose 
been equal to his genius and endowments, was 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge This remarkable man 
was born at St Mary Ottery, Devonshire, of 
which parish his father was rector, in 1772, and 
‘was educated first at Christ’s Hospital, London, 
and afterwards at Jesus’ College,Cambridge. But 


induced him to flee from college, eu. an a 
private in a regiment of dragoons, where his un- 
fitness for ordinary drill and his learned intel- 
ectual conversation betrayed the scholar, and 
were the means of restoring him to his friends. 
After publishing the “Fall of Robespierre,” a poem 
which died unnoticed, and delivering a course of 
“ectures on the French revolution, which failed 
to obtain popularity, Coleridge, in conjunction 
with Southey, and a young poet named Lovell, 
lreamed of the regeneration and perfectibility 
of the human race, until they reduced it to a 
gospel, under the name of Pantisocracy, which 
they forthwith began to preach in the commer- 
cial town of Bristol But ita thrifty, money- 
making citizens could see nothing attractive in 
a form of society in which every man was to be 
upon the level of his fellows, and all things to 
be enjoyed in common, and disappointed 1n their 
hopes of the regeneration of England, the three 
resolved to transfer their millennium to the new 
world of America. The dream was fortunately 
dissolved, by the marriage of the enthusiasts 
to three sisters residing in Bristol, and on be- 
coming a husband, Coleridge commenced a news- 
paper, called the Watchman, and began a new 
career as a preacher in a Unitarian chapel; but 
these attempts, as well as every subsequent one, 
ended in failure, for with his visionary habits, 
and utter want of perseverance and worldly pru- 
dence, no attempt could prosper in his hands, or 
pursuit be continued to its close. Thus especially 
it fared with his poetry, which was a series of 
magnificent attempts, that either broke down 
mid-way, or were hurried to an abrupt and un- 
satisfactory conclusion. It was unfortunate for 
him, also, that he betook himself to oprum-eating, 
through which his mind was still farther un- 
settled, and his power to choose unstrung. From 
1816 to 1834, the year of his death, he lived 
under the affectionate care of a physician at High- 
gate, where he published the greater part of his 
works, and delighted the throngs who repaired 
to him by the witchery of his conversation. His 
poems—which from their mcompleteness showed 
what he might and could have done, and the 
perusal of which will always qualify the delight 
and astonishment of their readers with regret— 
consist of juvenile poems, odes, ballads, dramas, 
and translations, in all of which his :magination 
gleams like the sun bursting fitfully through 
clo. d and vapour, while the language itself is a 
music that charms the ear, even when the senti- 
ment is tame or defective. Besides being a poet, 
Coleridge was also journalist, theologian, meta- 
physician, and political writer; but his writings 
in these different departments exhibit the same 
fragmentary character, with a double portion of 
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that haze and mystery with which his poetical 
productions are but occasionally obscured. But 
it was more in his conversations than even his 
writings that his best and brightest ideas were 
embodied, he discoursed rather than conversed, 
while every listener was willingly silent. But 
these monologues have passed away with the 
generation that listened, and can leave nothing 
better than a traditional remembrance. 

A very different poet from Wordsworth and 
Coleridge was Sir Walter Scott, whose poetry 
has no sympathy with 
metaphysical specula- 
tion, and who had no 
thought of construct- 
ing a poem for the 
purpose of evolving a 
theory. To him the 
rude grandeur and 
stirring every-day hfe 
of a feudal castle, and 
the dast of the tourna- 
ment and battle-field, 
had more attractions 
than all the philoso- 
phical systems which 
poetry could resolve 
into tuneful numbers, 
so that he was the 
poet of action instead 
of thought, of the real 
and visible, ratherthan 
mere abstractions. He 
was born in Edin- 
burgh mm 1771, and 
was the descendant of 
barons who had figured 
in Border raids and Scottish history; and this last 
circumstance, combined with his early intellectual 
nurture in the ancient ballads and legends with 
which his ancestors were connected, may be said 
to have formed the character of his genius, as 
well as his career in life. He was to be the 
poet of ancient Scottish chivalry, and the restorer 
of the old feudal style of living, which he was so 
well fitted to illustrate Even sickness came to 
aid this destination, by making hvely reading 
necessary for his amusement, and he had amassed 
an amount of literary and historical fiction before 
his sixteenth year was completed, which not only 
served as the incentive of his future path of ex- 
cellence, but the bountiful source from which it 
was supplied When weightier studies had ma- 
tured his mind and confirmed his choice, he 
commenced his poetical vocation prudently and 
cautiously, by translations from the German, a 
few short original ballads, and the congenial task 
of editing the “Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor- 
der.” In 1805 he published his first large origi- 
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nal poem, the “Lay of the Last Minstrel ;” and 
the ringing of the old Scottish romantic harp, 
which had been unheard for three centuries, and. 
which had never sounded with such a compass, 
arrested the public attention, and was listened to 
with delight and wonder. His genius, thus di- 
rected into its right path, was animated by his 
characteristic industry, and in 1808 appeared 
his “Marmion,” a poem of more elevated char- 
acter than the “Lay,” and in which the stirring 
description of the battle of Flodden is scarcely 
excelled by any pic- 
ture of a similar kind 
in the whole range of 
Homeric poetry. In 
1810 he produced the 
moat finished and also 
the most popular of 
his works, the “Lady 
of the Lake;” and in- 
dependently of the 
loud commendation 
with which it was 
read and re-read, its 
excellence was signal- 
ly attested by its ef- 
fects in making Loch 
Katrine and the Tro- 
sachs — places as yet 
unknown even in Scot- 
land 1tself—renowned 
over Europe for the 
beauty and grandeur 
of their scenery, and 
the favourte haunts 
of an universal pil- 
grimage. During the 
next four years he published successively the 
“Vision of Don Roderic,” “Rokeby,” and the 
“Lord of the Isles;” but the high standard es- 
tablished by his previous works had made the 
public fastidious, and these last productions, not- 
withstanding their excellence, and their many 
detached portions of surpassing beauty, could 
not sustain the untiring wing which his fame 
had maintained through his first three epics. Of 
this, indeed, he was himself conscious; and he 
felt besides, that a young competitor for the 
throne of poetry had entered the field, with 
every promise of success. This was Lord Byron, 
who had already commenced in earnest, and 
taken the public admiration by storm. Un- 
willing, however, to resign his supremacy 
without a struggle, and unable so suddenly to 
forego those tasks which seemed so necessary 
for his intellectual existence, Scott published 
anonymously the “Bridal of Triermain,” and 
“Harold the Dauniless;” but the experiment 
was enough, for these poems, unsupported by the 
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prestige of his name, were tried by their own 
merits, and set aside as mere imitations, and 
works of ordinary merit. But where the intel- 
lectual career of others would have ended, his as 
yet had but commenced; for he now produced 
that wonderful series, the Waverley Novels, by 
which a new life of renown—and one of even a 
higher kind than the old—was secured; and he 
who had been one among the foremost of our 
poets became incontestably the first of our novel- 
ista. His splendid career in this new field tll 
the close, his other literary performances, and the 
incessant action of his intellect, until its powers 
were arrested by utter exhaustion and paralysis, 
would of themselves require a history, which, 
however, is too well known to require repetition. 
Even to the last, his trembling fingers sought 
the pen which he had no longer strength to 
guide, and he died in 1832, after an amount and 
an excellence of literary labour for which it 
would be difficult in the whole range of modern 
intellectual history to find a parallel 

Another eminent poet of the period, and also 
multifarious writer, whose labours were incessant, 
and who, like Scott, died over-weamed and worn 
out with intellectual toil, was Robert Southey 
He was born at Bristol, and educated at Oxford, 
but his adoption of Socinian opinions disquali- 
fied him both for university honours and the 
clerical profession, while his early attempts in 
poetry, and the commendations with which they 
had been rewarded, pointed out to him a course 
of action more suited to his tastes and studies 
Inke Coleridge, also, with whom he associated, he 
became a Jacobin and apostle of Pantisocracy; but 
hike him, also, as years and experience increased, 
he learned to abjure his errors, both religious and 
political, Before this occurred, however, he had 
published his drama of “Wat Tyler,” and his 
epic of “Joan of Arc,” in which he gave his 
Jacobinism full and free scope, and which pro- 
ductions were afterwards unmercifully flung in 
his teeth, when he became the equally zealous 
champion of high-church and hgh-tory princi- 
ples. Notwithstanding his great qualifications, 
and the allurements of ambition, Southey’s love 
of literature was so confirmed, that he gladly re- 
tired from the competition for wealth and office, 
and gave himself wholly to study and author- 
ship, which he continued to the end of his days. 
His production of epics, which was as fertile as 
that of Sir Richard Blackmore himself, and 
which excited the ridicule of his enemies, would 
have deserved the outcry it produced, did we not 
take into account not only the prolific character 
of Southey’s genius, but the systematic diligence 
and industry with which he turned every day and 
every hour to account. It must also be confessed 
that, with all their excellence, his poems abound 
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rather than profound thought or genuine emotion. 
His poem of “Joan of Arc,” in which he was 
assisted by Coleridge, was published at the early 
age of twenty-two; and in 1800, four years after 
this production appeared, he gave forth the 
“wild and wondrous song” of “Thalaba the De- 
stroyer,” one of the most gorgeous of Arabian tales 
as well as epic poems, which has for its theme 
the overthrow of the magicians by whom the 
world was troubled and seduced, and the ruin of 
their inaccessible ocean temple, the Domdaniel. 
This was followed mm 1805 by “Madoc,” a poem 
founded on the tradition of the discovery of 
America by a Welsh prince of that name, long 
before the voyage of Columbus In 1810 
Southey published the “Curse of Kehama,” a 
tale of Hindoostan, founded upon its strange 
mythology, of which he avails himself with won- 
derful power and facility; and in 1814 appeared 
“Roderic, the Last of the Goths,” which was also 

| the last of his epics, having for its theme the 
invasion of Spain by the Moors, and the adven- 
tures of the Spanish king, after he was supposed to 
have perished 1m the battle of Xeres, But these 
large works, which might have sufficed for a life- 
time, were but a tithe of Southey’s productions; 
for his other volumes, both of prose and verse, 
the former comprising history, biography, belles- 
lettres, &c , would be too numerous to particu- 
larize, notwithstanding the importance of their 
subjects, and the admurable style in which they 
are written It is enough to mention his “ Life 
of Nelson,” which from its high acceptance 1n 
the navy, and its influence in the cherishing of 
nautical heroism, may well be called a national 
work, and invaluable public boon. And yet, 
with all this fertility, Southey is said to have 
destroyed more than he ever published. His 
epics are now generally forgotten, but several of 
his smaller poems are still as fresh in the public 
mind, and as affectionately cherished, as when 
they first appeared. He died in 1843, after 
having outhved for several years that power of 
thought which he had wielded with such inde- 
fatigable mastery, and that vivid imagination 
which had given hfe and wings to his thoughts, 
and when his eloquence had sunk into the silence 
of idiotcy or the stammerings of childhood. But 
his mission had been accomplished, and few of 
his contemporaries had fulfilled their appointed 
task so virtuously and 80 ably. 

The poetry of the period had now assumed the 
romantic character, and consisted chiefly of stir- 
ring narratives and striking incidents, in which 
its descriptive spirit was embodied and its inspira- 
tion expressed These narratives, also, instead 
of ing of the old epic form, were stories 
connected with the chivalry of the middle ages, 
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the events of rural and pastoral life, or the mar- 
vels of remote lands and their wild mythology. 
The poetical world had been so long laid to sleep, | 


and had settled into so deepa repose, that no | 
ordinary interruptions were needed to waken it 


into life and activity But while this new spirit 
was apt at times to ran wild from the very exu- 
berance of its youthful energies, there was one 
poet of the day, and he too of high note aad 
influence, in whom truth and nature were identi- 
fied with strict classical rule, and who combined 
the fervour and origimality of the new school of 
poetry with the proprieties of the old. We 
allude to Thomas Campbell, one of those mas- 
ter spirits of the age, whose place is likely to be 
long unoccupied. This accomplished scholar, and 
sensitive, fastadious poet, was born in Glasgow, 
in 1777. At the college of his native city he 
was distinguished mn boyhood, not only by the 
great supenority of his classical attainments, but 
also his early attempts in poetry, and his spirited 
translations from the Greek tragedians, especially 
Euripides. After residing for some time among 
the romantic scenery of the Highlands, he moved 
to Edinburgh, and there, at the age of twenty-one, 
published his great poem, the “Pleasures of 
Hope,” which the public welcomed with delight, 
ovwaccount of the grandeur of its thoughts, the 
fervour of ite feelings, and the stately, melodious 
language with which they were clothed. Although 
this classical work gives occasional indications 
of the immaturity of youth, its ments have 
withstood the test of half a century, a trial in 
which many of its more ostentatious contem- 
porary productions have failed; it is now recog- 
nized as an established standard in our language; 
and as long as genuine healthful poetry 1s studied, 
the “Pleasures of Hope” will maintain its merited 
ascendency. Campbell’s next work, after a long 
interval, was “Gertrude of Wyoming,” a pathetic 
tale of an Indian onslaught upon the village of 
that name during the American war; but although 
this poem is of even superior excellence to the 
first, it did not secure the same amount of popu- 
larity. The “Pleasures of Hope,” indeed, written 
by one so young, had raised the most extrava- 
gant expectations, and when “Certrade” ap- 
peared, the public ear had been already stimu- 
lated by the more exciting chivalrous epics of 
Scott. His last poetical work was “Theodric,” 
a Swise tale of domestic life, which he published 
in 1824, It is not, however, upon these produc- 
tions that the poetical fame of Campbell will 
especially rest, but rather upon his smaller poems, 
wach as “O'Connor's Child,” the “Last Man,” 

and still more, upon the “Battle of Hohenlin- 
den,” and the “Battle of the Baltic.” Compared, 
indeed, with the amount of his genius, and the 
period to which his life was extended, it is to 
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be regretted that the quantity of his poetry was 
not commensurate. But the fastidiousnes of 
his taste, which paused at every word and weighed 
every syllable—that musical scrupulosity which 
was the fruitful source of his shortcomings as. 
well as his excellencies—made his poetical pro- 
ductions be thus few and far between, where 
every individual line was a carefully polished 
gem, over which he could not labour enough. 
To dash nght onward through rough and smooth,, 
hhke the other poets of the day, was a steeple- 
chase progress, wholly alien to his nature, and in 
which he would assuredly have broke down 
before half the course had been cleared. Like 
many of his illustnous brethren of the period, 
also, Thomas Campbell was not exclusively a 
poet, but a writer upon literature in general; and. 
therefore, besides several orginal and compiled 
works in prose which he produced, and a course 
of lectures on poetry, he was editor for several 
years of the Vew Monthly Magazne. Literature, 
indeed, was his profession and source of subsist- 
ence, and his exertions were stimulated by the 
necessity of supporting his mother, sisters, and 
other relations who were dependent upon his 
labours. Having repaired to Boulogne for the 
recovery of his health, he dred there in 1844. 

Of all the poets we have hitherto mentioned, 
the undeviating aim of each, whatever might be 
his sphere of sentiment, was to inculcate the 
principles of a high morality and sound philo- 
sophy But across this fair and bright horizon 
Lord Byron passed like a meteor, paling all others 
by his superior lustre, as well as disturbing them 
by the eccentricity of his orbit. As if to mark 
him out, also, for a course different from others, 
and doom him to follow it to the close, the cir- 
cumstances of his parentage, early life, and edu- 
cation were different from those of other men, 
and stamped both upon himself and his works 
an impress that was exclusively his own. Al- 
though of a noble, time-honoured race, his father 
was an impoverished spendthrift and roué, and 
his mother a termagant; and under the care of the 
latter—who seems to have been more than half- 
mad, and of whose management it was doubtful 
whether her unreasonable fondness or frantic 
hatred would best succeed in destroying the nurs- 
ling which it perverted—he was reared from in- 
fancy to manhood. In addition to these domestic 
discomforts, aggravated by such limited means 
as, to people of name and rank, are the worst kind 
of poverty, the mind of Byron, nursed into over- 
sensitiveness, was confirmed in misanthropy by a 
physical defect in one of his feet. He was active, 
buoyant, and adventurous, but club-footed; and 
the eyes that admired his remarkable personal 
beauty, which exhibited the countenance and 
buat ef Apolio, could not fail to rest upon the 
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incongruity of his deformed foot, and the awk- 
ward, constrained gait which it occasioned. Had 
he possessed an ordinary, or even an ugly vis- 
age, he might have passed comfortably on his 
way unnoticed; but marked, as he felt himself to 
be among mankind, and separated from them by 
such glaring contrarieties, he soon learned to 
retarn their look of sympathy or wonder with 
a scowl, and regard every man with hatred or 
suspicion By the death of his grand-uncle he 
became a lord at the age of eleven; but under the 
injudicious training of his mother, his accession 
to rank and fortune only furnished him with the 
means of escape into wild unregulated courses, 
which he pursued both at school and college. 
Still his genius predomimated, and his hours of 
excess were alternated with fits of gloomy seclu- 
sion, in which he read and studied, and thus 
unconsciously laid the groundwork of his future 
renown. Leaving the college at the age of nme- 
teen, he commenced his career of poet by pub- 
hshing a volume of his college productions, un- 
der the tatle of “Hours of Idleness,” but tins 
work, notwithstanding the talent which it un- 
questionably indicated, was fiercely assailed by 
the Edinburgh reviewers, who were jealous on 
account of the privileges of the peerage, and re- 
solved that poetry should 1n no case be classed 
among them This welcome into literary hfe had 
no tendency to soften Byron’s misanthropy, and 
he requited their satire by invectives more pun- 
gent than their own, in his next work of “‘Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” in which his 
poetical talents were more than doubled by the 
inspiration of hatred and revenge. Sated with 
the profligacies of London, and devoid of means 
adequately to support his rank, Lord Byron in 
1809 travelled for two years in Portugal, Spain, 
Greece, and Asia Minor, and upon his return 
published the two first cantos of “Childe Harold.” 
The world was astonished. was this the author 
of “‘ Hours of Idleness,”’ whom the critics had so 
summarily extinguished? Even those who had 
ed him were now the first to recognize the 
youthful noble and man of pleasure as one of 
the foremost poets of the age 
Having thus made so successful a recommence- 
ment, and carried the public suffrage by storm, 
Lord Byron was not slow to improve the advan- 
tage; his pen was a rapid one, and travel had 
stored his miad with such imagery and incidents 
as were best fitted for the purposes of poetry. 
The field which he selected, also, was untrodden 
ground, beimg the sunny and romantic East, into 
the confines of which European poetry as yet 
had scarcely ventured, and whose gorgeous re- 
gions were so congenial to his own character and 
likings. In quick succession he produced the 
“Gisour,” the “Bride of Abydos,” the “Corsair,” 
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and “Lara;” and such was their popularity, that 
he was now considered as the occupant of Par- 
nassus, without equal or rival. Even Sir Walter 
Scott was fain to abdicate the throne on which 
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the popular voice had placed him, and seek out 
for himself that new dominion which he so 
happily found. Lord Byron at this period 
married, but the union was an uuhappy one; a 
separation soon followed, and maddened with 1n- 
dignation, as well as penetrated with the deepest 
grief, his lordship bade farewell to his country for 
ever, and passed the rest of his years chiefly m 
Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy, alternating a 
life of reckless adventure and dissipation with 
such poetical productions as are seldom equalled, 
even by men of meditative seclusion, and severe, 
long-continued study; while his powers, instead 
of flagging, seemed only to become more vigorous 
at every successive attempt. In this manner he 
rapidly threw off dramatic poems, mysteries, 
tragedies, tales—every variety of poetry, in each 
of which he showed himself an unrivalled masz- 
ter, while his last and longest production, “Don 
Juan,” besides being the highest specimen of his 
intellectual talents and powers, was also the con- 
centration of all his moral offences as poet and 
author. Thus, when as yet he had only reached 
the age of thirty-five, he had hved a whole cen- 
tury of life, in which sensual enjoyment had 
been drained to the uttermost, and an intellec- 
tual renown attained that had grown and bright- 
ened to the last, leaving him almost nothing more 
erther to enjoy or desire. Even at this stage, 
however, a new life, and one more noble and 
distinguished, seemed to await him. Greece, the 
ancient birth-place and home of heroism and 
poetry, was struggling, after centuries of oppres- 
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sion, to resume her place as a nation, instead of 
being a mere degraded province of aliens and 
barbarians; and Byron generously threw him- 
self into this all but hopeless cause, of which he 
soon became the best life and promise. But it 
was the last flash of the lamp, the brightest of 
his efforts, that was the prelude not of revival 
but extinction; and worn out and heart-broken 
by difficulties and disappointments that made 
his generous sacrifices unavailing, he expired at 
Missolonghi on the 19th of April, 1824. 

Poetry so powerful as that of Lord Byron, and 
at the same time so acceptable to the general 
taste, could not fail to produce a striking effect 
upon the general aspect of society. It was not 
merely that young men endeavoured to dress and 
look 42 la Byron; that general conversation became 
a chatter about gazelles, bulbuls, “pale Phin- 
gari,” and the land of the sun; that unfledged 
rhymers attempted his style of writing, and pro- 
duced such travesties as imitation has seldom out- 
heroded; and that a moping, whining, life-loath- 
ing, and world-hating sentimentality became the 
fashion, in which every one endeavoured to act 
the part of a woe-begone victim and martyr. 
These were perversities of taste too annoying to 
be tolerated, and too ridiculous to endure; and 
such frothy sorrows were quickly blown away 
by universal scorn and derision. But there was 
a deeper and far more mischievous spell in his 
poetry, which had better intellects for its victims. 
Lord Byron incessantly declaimed of his unme- 
rited wrongs, until his admirers wept over him 
as the most injured of men. He thundered his 
maledictions against the human race at large, and 
his overwhelmed readers re-echoed the charge. 
They imbibed his misanthropy with his poetry, 
and began to fear that benevolence, truth, and 
justice had either left the earth, or retired into 
some unknown corner. But besides this ne- 
gative scepticism, the spirit of his works incul- 
eated a more active immorality. The pirate who 
scuttled ships and cut throats without scruple, 
might have his “thousand crimes” in some mea- 
sure redeemed by his “one virtue.” He who ran 
away with the wife of a Turk, might slay her 
husband if he was so unreasonable as to punish 
her infidelity. In love or in hate, the intensity 
of the passion justafied the wildest and worst of 
its effects. Such a code of morals was accom- 
panied with a correspondent hatred of Christi- 
anity, and universal scepticism on all religious 
restraints; and these, expressed not in the cold 
dogmatic language of the schools, but the impas- 
sioned eloquence of poetry, and with all the 
seductive powers of despondent doubt or wither- 
ing sarcasm, were more widely influential than 
argument and discussion. Thus, stripped of ita 
beauty, the poetry of Byron was a residuum of 
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misanthropy, profligacy, and irreligion, whose 
tendency was to corrupt the morals and pervert 
the religious faith of society at large; and as it 
was universally admired, these pernicious effects 
were more or less correspondent with its range. 
Improved as was the age, it was not yet proof to 
such seductions, impersonated as they were in 
that mysterious poet, whose very life was a 
riddle and a mystery, which all wondered at and 
none was able to solve. But the evil was not to 
be lasting. Society awoke, and with a recoil of 
indignation and shame. They were angry with 
the deceiver, and ashamed of their own culpable 
facility; while one of the best symptoms of their 
repentance was their growing admiration of the 
pure, tranquil, heavenward poetry of Words- 
worth, which Byron had scorned, and fain would 
have extinguished. The effects of this reaction, 
also, have been manifested to the present day. 
Byron 1s still recognized as one of our greatest 
poets, and the fame of his genius has nothing 
less than its due in literary and popular estima- 
tion. But his poetry is read with a protest, and 
his sentiaments are viewed no longer with ad- 
miration, but with blame and regret. 

Another powerful but erratic intellect in the 
poetry of the day was Percy Bysshe Shelley, the 
friend of Lord Byron, and whose character and 
career, though totally different, were yet in many 
points so similar to those of his more robust as- 
sociate. Like Byron, he was of an ancient and 
noble family, and was born to the inheritance of 
a splendid fortune and a baronetcy; while such 
was the precocity of his intellect, that before he 
had attained the legal age of manhood he had 
astonished society by the splendour of his lter- 
ary productions, and disturbed it by his daring 
opinions. For his atheism he was expelled from 
the university of Oxford; and in consequence of 
his marriage with a lady of inferior rank, he was 
disowned and expelled by his family. All this 
had taken place while he was still in his nonage, 
but succeeding years only deepened and con- 
firmed these strange tendencies, so that while his 
fortune, and even his children were taken from 
him, on account of his avowed belief that all 
human laws and institutions were nothing else 
than tyranny, his devotedness to atheism was so 
intense, that for it he would willingly have gone 
to the stake, if all religions had been but bound 
to it along with him. From opinions like these 
it might be inferred that his conduct would be 
utterly unscrupulous and immoral; but nothing 
could be a greater mistake; for with such a creed, 
or rather, with such an abnegation of all creeds 
whatever, few men could be more gentle in spirit, 
more benevolent in action, more pure and up- 
right in daily word and deed, so that his prin- 
ciples and his life were the strangest and most 
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perplexing of all antitheses. After a short and 
melancholy life, in which he toiled as the apostle 
of atheism, and in which he evinced the devoted- 
ness without securing the esteem or confidence 
of a martyr—and feeling as if this world was a 
desert, while there was no hope or promise of a 
better—this man of wondrous contrarieties, who 
had passed a few lonely years of self-imposed 
exile in Switzerland and Italy, was drowned 
while on a marine excursion in the Gulf of 
Spezzia, in 1822. The principal poems of Shelley 
are “Queen Mab,” the “Revolt of Islam,” “Pro- 
metheus Unbound,” the “Tragedy of Beatrice 
Cenci,” and “Alastor, or the Spirit of Solitude” 
The qualities of his poetry are rich exuberance 
of imagination and unbounded command of lan- 
guage, so that his pictures are brillant sunshine, 
and his verses a continual music. His themes, 
also, and his mode of treating them, are so or- 
ginal that they waft the reader into a new 
world, where everything promises to be more 
beautiful than any that can be found im the old 
But it is a world in which there is neither God 
nor temple, neither altar nor worshipper its in- 
habitants are phantoms, and its hght 1s not from 
heaven, and however it may at first allure, the 
heart seeks to escape from it, and return to a 
world of reality and creatures of flesh and blood 
Even the sensual, under this lack of the spiritual, 
would have thrown the stir and relief of human 
hfe at least into the scene, but this the pure 
mind of Shelley disdained to impart, so that all, 
however vast and beautiful, is cold and pulseless, 
and therefore without sympathy and attractive- 
ness. But what more could the poetry of athe- 
ism have achieved? It was asif a great experi- 
ment, under its most attractive form, had been 
tried upon humanity and found wanting, so that, 
after the example of Shelley, no erring spirit 
should repeat the attempt, in the hope that it 
will prove successful. Has poetry, 1n spite of its 
intrinsic beauty and power, was never popular, 
and has already fallen into general neglect. 

A poet in many respects simular to Shelley was 
John Keats. He too attempted to find in this 
maternal world a paradise that would suffice as a 
home for immortals, but being no metaphysician 
hke Shelley, and having no religious antipathies 
to gratify, he endeavoured to fill up the spiritual 
void which the other had produced by recalling 
the mythology of the classical ages, and recog- 
nizing a divine power under ancient types and 
names, With him, nymphs, fauns, and dryads 
sufficed to circulate hfe and beauty throughout 
creation, with Pan or Jove to preside over them 
as father and director. John Keats was born in 
London, towards the close of 1796, and was of 
humble parentage, being the son of a livery-stable 
keeper. He was apprenticed at an early period 
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to a surgeon at Edmonton; but his delicate seusi- 
bility and overflowing imagination unfitted him 
for the profession, which he quickly relinquished 
for more congenial studies. He was from earliest 
life a poet, and a poet he resolved exclusively to 
be to the close. Hs first poetical production 
was “Endymion,” a work that, overflowing with 
youthful enthusiasm and richness of imagination, 
and giving token of the wonderful fertility of the 
soil and the promise of future excellence, was 
also, as might have been expected, luxuriant even 
to rankness 1n errors and redundancies. But in- 
stead of hailing this abundance with welcome, 
and waiting for the season of a more matured 
experience, by which these natural excesses would 
have been corrected, the critics fell mercilessly 
upon the faults of “Endymnon,” and overwhelmed 
it with scorn and derision. This was mainly 
the work of the Quarterly Review, whose ire was 
kindled by the knowledge that Keats was the 
protégé of Leigh Hunt and his party, and it was 
alleged that Gifford, the editor of the Quarter7y, 
had expressed his determination to crush the 
poem, even before it issued from the press. The 
sensitive mind of the young poet, already morbid 
from incipient consumption, was lacerated by 
this iniquitous infliction, and 1n consequence of 
his failing health, a residence 1n a warmer climate 
was judged necessary but the remedy was tried 
too late, for Keats died at Rome 1n the twenty- 
fourth year of his age, having thus been allowed 
to give nothing more than the promise of be- 
coming a poet equal to any of the age, as well as 
the founder of a new school of poetry Besides 
“Endymion,” Keats produced “Hyperion,” a 
fragment, “Lamia,” and several smaller poems, 
all pervaded with that enthusiasm for the old 
Greek classical spirit, which he endeavoured to 
combine with the simplicity of the Elizabethan 
period; and in his latest productions there is full 
indication not only of a larger intellect, but a 
more refined taste, under which his poetical 
blemishes might have soon disappeared. But, 
hke Shelley, he was too exclusively the poet of 
earth and time, of sentimental enjoyment and 
the present hour, and hke Shelley, whom pro- 
bably in a few years he would have far surpassed, 
he failed to obtain general populanty Though 
it is still the fashion to praise him, the reading 
of his works 18 already confined to a very small 
portion of admirers, whose enthusiasm makes 
some amends for their fewness. 

From these poets we pass to one who was 
too uneducated to care about Greek mythology, 
and too simple and den canrgbalate to be en- 

led among metaphyai subtleties — one 
Ee saw nature as it really existed, instead 
of being be-haloed and be-shadowed by the 
caprices of imagination; and who, in describing 
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human emotion, leoked inward upon his own 
heart, and dehvered what he found there with- 
out addition or change. We allude to James 
Hogg, or, to call him by the name which he 
loved still better, the “ Ettrick Shepherd.” This 
powerfal and original genius was born in Ettrick 
Forest, in 1773, and was descended from a race 
of shepherds; while his parents were so poor, 
that they could not give him even that measure 
of education which 1s regarded as the birthright 
of the humblest of our Scottish peasantry. In- 
deed, even his reading and writing might be said 
to have “come by chance,” as six months con- 
stituted the whole amount of his time of attend- 
ance at school. But he thus learned to spell 
the Bibie, which constituted his great and only 
text-book of knowledge until he had nearly 
reached the age of manhood, his poetical models 
and authorities were the Psalms of David, and 
the ballads of Ettrick Forest, and the art of 
writing, he acquired by his own industry, while 
herding sheep upon the hill-side. With such 
teaching Hogg not only became a poet, but an 
aspirant for the highest place of poetry—he re- 
solved to be the successor of Burns himeelf, 
although with education and opportunities so 
greatly inferior to those of the Ayrshire plougn- 
man. After having written songs and ballads, 
and found a poet’s reward in hearing them sung 
by the lasses of the district, he collected and 
published them in a volume at Edinburgh, 
whither he had driven a flock of sheep, and sold 
them in the market. Fortunately for him, his 
poetical talents procured for him in 1801 the 
acquaintanceship of Sir Walter Scott, by whose 
encouragement and advice Hogg published a 
collection of his imitations of the old Border bal- 
lads, under the title of the “Mountain Bard,” 
which not only established his reputation as a 
poet, but procured him a considerable sum of 
money. Encouraged by this success, he resolved 
to devote himself to literature as a profession; 
but a series of attempts proved unsuccessful, 
until the pubhcation of his best and most popular 
poem, the “‘Queen’s Wake,” established his posi- 
tion among the foremost poets of the day. After 
this, Hogg’s productions in poems, tales, and no- 
vels were numerous, all being equally character- 
ized by rich and vigorous originality; and these he 
published either in separate works, or in Black- 
woods Magazine His collected works amount 
in all to about thirty volumes, independently 
of contributions to magazines and periodicals. 
Still, nothing which he has written, however 
excelient, is equal to the “Queen’s Wake.” It 
describes a competition of Scottish minstrels at 
Holyrood before Queen Mary, on her return 
from France; and the subject gave the author a 
full opportunity for the display of his varied 
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powers of poetry, and his ample range of legen- 
dary lore, both in Highland, Lowland, und Bor- 
der incidents. But it was in fairy-land, and ite 
wondrous characters and wild events, that his 
genius shone with ita brightest lustre. Nursed 
in the superstitions of Ettrick Forest, 
the beautiful world of fays and fairies had been 
the beloved home of the shepherd’s imagination, 
and when he writes of it he does it with patriotic 
fervour, as if he spoke of his own country, in 
which his happiest days had been passed, before 
he was exiled into the world of reality. This is 
especially the case in the beautiful tale of “Kul- 
meny,’ where the sentiments are inspiration, and 
the language the perfection of music, so that it. 
would be difficult, 1f not impossible, in the whole 
range of Spenser’s “Faene Queene” to find its 
parallel As was his poetry, so was the poet— 
a vain but simple and original child of nature, 
whom the fashions of the world could neither 
polish nor pervert, and whom men were compelled 
to esteemn and love, even when their laugh at him 
was at the loudest. After a life of hterary toil, 
wto which he seemed so strangely dropped, and 
in which he nobly persevered to the last, James 
Hogg died at the age of sixty-four. 

Another Scottish poet, nursed under circum- 
stances almost as lowly and adverse, was Alian 
Cunningham—the “ Honest Allan” of Sir Walter 
Scott—who was born in the neighbourhood of 
Dumfries at the close of 1784 In consequence 
of family disappointments, he was obliged, at 
the early age of eleven, to become a stone-mason, 
and to pick up scholarship as he best might by 
his own efforts—but thus circumstanced, he be- 
came not only an excellent workman, but a young 
man distinguished beyond those of a far more 
ample education, by his superior knewledge and 
acquirements. Poetry, in which he was espe- 
cially to excel, formed but one of his intellec- 
tual pursuits, and the manner in which it was 
called inte notice was somewhat strange and 
unusual. Cromek, the zealous worshipper of 
the Scottish muse, while in search of relics of 
““Nithsdale and Galloway Song,” obtained from 
the young stone-mason several songs and ballads 
of this character, which when published were 
found to be by far the best of the collection. 
Their very excellence, indeed, was thought too 
much for a period of rude undistinguished anti- 
quity; and on inquiry being instituted, it was 
found that “Honest Allan” himself had 
these choice specimens, and palmed them on the 
credulous enthusiastic Cromek as veritable anti- 
quities. The detection, however, of an imposi- 
tion so harmless, in which the only person to be 
defrauded of his due was Cunningham himself, 
made his merits be recognized as a poet of high 
order, and in 1810 he repaired to London, with 
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the purpose of devoting himself to a life of author- 


i 
‘ 


ship. After four years thus spent, his skill as 


manner, recommended him to the notice of . 
Chantrey, the distinguished sculptor, by whom 
he was engaged as superintendent of his works, 
and in this situation Cunningham remained until 
the close of his life in 1842. Huis profeasmonal 
duties, however, did not prove a hinderance to 
his literary aspirations, which were continued 
in full vigour, and his pen was employed mm a 
variety of departments to the end of his hon- 
oured career. His principal works are the | 
“Maid of Elvar,” a romantic Spenserian poem ' 
illustrative of the old days of Dumfriesshire, 
“Sur Marmaduke Maxwell,” a dramatic poem, 
in which the character and incidenta belong to 
Cunningham’s native Nithsdale; three prose ro- 
mances, entitled “Lord Roldan,” “Sir Michael | 
Scott,” and “Paul Jones,” and “Lives of the 
most eminent British Paimters, Sculptors, and 
Architects.” Writing in London, his whole heart 
was in Sootland, and his subjects, whethe: in 
poetry or in prose, received their chief mspiration 
from the remembrances of hus native land. But 
it is through his poems that his memory will be 
cherished, especially his emailer pieces; and 
among these, his admirable productions “It’s 
hame and it’s hame,” “Bonnie Lady Ann,” the 
“Lord’s Marie,” and “De Bruce,” are pervaded 
with the life and soul of Scottish patriotism and 
poetry 

In an age so profuse of English and Scottish 
poets, by whom their respective nationalities were 
so nobly maintained, Ireland was not defective, 
and in Thomas Moore she possessed a bard who 
could make her voice be heard, and her feelings 
eloquently expressed. Moore was born in Dub- 
lin, in 1780, was educated in Trinity College, 
where he distinguished himself by his classical 
attainments and his early excellence in poetry, 
and it was significant of the character of his 
future productions, that so early as his twelfth 
year he conceived the design of translating the 
Odes of Anacreoh This purpose he accomplished 
before he had reached the age of twenty, and 
with such success, that his translation was con- 
sidered to fall little short of the original, while 
the public admiration was expressed by the name 
generally bestowed upen him of “ Anacreon 
Moore.” His next work, which he published a 
year after, was a small volume of poems, under 
the name of Thomas Little, but they were of too 
licentious a character, notwithstanding their un- 
questionable genius, either for the author to 
acknowledge that he had written, or even for the 
public to confess that they had read them; and 
Moore himself, when the thoughtlessness of his 
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his poems consisted of songs, lyrics, and poetical 
satires, which he produced with marvellous 
activity, and all of them distinguished by rich 
poetical beauty. In 1817 he published his largest 
poem, “Lalla Rookh,” which consists of a series 
of eastern tales, connected together by a slight 
thread of narrative in prose; and, like the lands 
over which they expatiate, their sunshine 18 80 
dazzhng and their mchness so overflowing, that 
less brilliancy and less abundance would be wel- 
comed by the reader asa relief Seldom, how- 
ever, is such poetical profusion accompanied with 
such genius and taste, so thet what in another 
would have been artificial glitter and tawdri- 
ness, is with him nothing more than a natural 
costume and its appropriate adornments. But 
of all the productions of Moore, his songs, and 
especially his “Irish Melodies,” are the most po- 
pular, and promise to be the most enduring; and 
in the last of these he will always be recognized 
not only as the poet of Ireland, but the voice of 
his unfortunate country giving utterance to its 
sorrows, its indignataon, and its hopes. Like the 
best poets of the day, he was also a prose writer; 
and in this department his chef works are bio- 
graphies of Sheridan and Byron, and the religious 
romance, the “ Epicurean ” 

In this age, so prolific of poets, we have only 
been able as yet to select the names of those of 
highest mark, and a few of those of secondary 
excellence. But many others worthy of com- 
memoration crowd upon us, whose productions 
delighted the early years of the present genera- 
tion, and who are still gratefally remembered. 
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Of these we might instance the Rev. W. L. 
Bowles, the graceful, classical sonnet-writer, and 
one of the fathers of modern English poetry, 
whose numerous poetical productions were con- 
tinued from 1798 to 1837; and Robert Bloomfield, 
the uneducated shoemaker, who composed the 
“Farmer's Boy;” and Samuel Rogers, the banker- 
poet and beneficent patron of poets, the home of 
whose genius was the classic land of Italy, and 
his best theme the “Pleasures of Memory;” and 
James Montgomery, the author of the “World 
before the Flood,” the “ Wanderer of Switzerland,” 
and several hymns of great beauty and deep devo- 
tional feeling, whose inspiration was exclusively 
devoted to the service of humanity, patriotism, 
and piety; and James Graham, the author of that 
popular poem the “Sabbath;” and Leyden, the 
most accomplished of linguists; and Charles 
Lamb, the “Elia.” of the literary world, whose 
light and graceful productions were equally de- 
hghtful whether in poetry or prose. To these 
might be added the names of Proctor (Barry 
Cornwall), Reginald Heber, Ebenezer Elhot, 
Leigh Hunt, Henry Hart Milman, and George 
Croly, most of whom were equally poets of the 
present and succeeding period, and some of 
whom still survive as the relics of the poetry 
of the earlier part of the nineteenth century 
Nor must we forget John Wilson, one of the 
gentlest of poets, soon after to become one of 
the most dreaded of literary critics. And in 
contrast to these, who attained an old age of 
matured celebrity, might be mentioned Henry 
Karke White and Robert Pollok, youths whose 
career of brightness and high promise was ar- 
rested at little more than the outset, the first 
having died at the age of twenty-one, and the 
other at that of twenty-eight, and both of them 
martyrs to the intensity of their early feelings, 
and their aspirations for literary and intellectual 
excellence. Of this devoted pair Robert Pollok 
was the most remarkable, as one who dared, when 
but a comparatively unnoticed young student in 
the university of Glasgow, to commence a great 
epic poem, which, tifrough difficulty, sickness, 
and discouragement, he lived to complete, and 
be crowned with universal approbation, which 
served as the dirge of his departure. His ‘“‘Course 
of Time,” some of the sketches of which combine 
the graphic power and fidelity of Wordsworth 
with the grandeur of Milton, will of themselves 
perpetuate his reputation, even should the general 
interest of the poem itself share in the fate of 
many of its contemporaries. 

In this brief enumeration it would be unpar- 
donable to omit the poetesses by whom the pre- 
sent epoch was distinguished. One indication of 
a highly intellectual age is the full development 
of the female mind, and the frank recognition of 
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ita excellence. In an inferior state of society a 
poetess could scarcely be produced, or if produced, 
would be gazed at as an unnatural phenomenon, 
and heard with envy and dislike. But the Bri- 
tish mind had now attained that pre-eminence 
from which such exclusiveness 1s discarded—in 
which intellect is recognized as of no especial sex, 
and is welcomed alike whether it be in man or 
woman, The earliest of these distinguished 
women was the well-known Hannah More, whe 
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was born 1n 1745, who 1m her early years was 
the friend of Johnson and his distinguished con- 
temporaries, and who died in 1832, after a long 
and honoured life, in which she was distinguished 
by her poetical, moral, and theological writings, 
and by which she advanced, especially among the 
higher classes, the cause of religion and virtue 
more than most of the authors of this age of 
renovation and upward struggle Still more 
exclusively a poetess was Joanna Baillie, who was 
born at Bothwell, Lanarkshire, in 1762, and who 
died mm 1851. She wrote several Scottish songs 
of great poetical merit; but her chief predilection 
was for dramatic composition, so that she wrote 
many plays, the most remarkable of which were 
entitled “Plays on the Passions,” each passion 
separately being illustrated by a tragedy and 
also a comedy. Such an artificial and restricted 
plan was scarcely suited to the purposes of the 
stage; but viewed as dramatic poems, her pro- 
ductions are distinguished by more than ordinary 
merit, exhibiting great depth of thought and 
power of expression, combined with much origi- 
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nality and inventiveness. A still more popular 
poetess, and one better fitted by her writings for 
universal sympathy, was Mrs. Hemans, whose 
exuberant genius was such that it overflowed 
into authorship at the early age of thirteen, and 
continued to the close of her hfe, in 1835. Ths 
‘was a range comprising nearly thirty years, in 
which almost every variety of subjects and play 
of feelings were her themes, while each succes- 
sively bore the impress not only of rich orginal 
genius, but of careful elaborate study. In this 
spirit she wrote “Modern Greece,” “Wallace,” 
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to be the result of an over-dose of hydrocyaniec 
acid taken as medicine, terminated her hitherto 
brilliant career in 1838. 

Previous to the commencement of this period, 
the department of criticism had existed in a very 
subordinate condition. Magazines, reviews, and 
newspapers there had indeed been in abund- 
ance, so that not less than sixty were published 
in London at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury But these productions were httle else than 
worthless straws, that floated passively upon the 
tide, rather than active and powerful agencies 


“Dartmoor,” the “ Sceptic,” “Historic Scenes,” | to influence ita direction; and, with a few re- 


the “ Forest Sanctuary,” “Records of Women,” 
&c. Such, however, is the richness of fancy and 
melody of versification by which her poetry is 
characterized, that it 1s in her smaller lays rather 
than her larger pieces that her genius appears to 
highest advantage, the latter being too uniformly 
beautiful for the sustained attention of the gene- 
rality of readers The writings of Mrs Hemans 
have been still more popular in America than 
in England, and in the former country have 
been adopted as imitative models by some of its 
best poets The last of the distinguished poet- 


spectable exceptions, their criticasms were rather 
publishers’ advertisements of new works, than 
influential estimates of their memts and de- 
fects. But in an age of such literary maturity, 
1t was impossible that this department should 
continue 1n abeyance. This especially waa the 
case when the chief product consisted no longer 
of writings in the different departments which 
are regulated by fixed and understood rules, but 
of works of imagination, appealing to those ss- 
thetic principles which will always be a fertile 
source of controversy and conjecture. A matured 


esses of this period was Miss Landon, better | poetry will produce a school of criticism as cer- 


known in the literary world during her day by 
her signature of L E L. Like Mrs. Hemans, 
she was an authoress at a very early period, and 
like her, she was characterized by an overflow of 
imagination that seemed to make incessant writ- 
ing a requisite of her very existence. But with 
this fertality she had not the regularity and 
classical polish of her talented predecessor—a 
defect, however, by which her poetry became 
more popular with a numerous class of admurers 
than that of Mrs Hemans. Her chief poetical 
works, which followed each other with great 
rapidity, were the “Improvisatrice,” ‘Trouba- 
dour,” “Golden Violet,” “Golden Bracelet,” 
and the “Vow of the Peacock” Even poetry, 
however, which she wrote more rapidly than 
prose, was not enough for her restless intellec- 
tual activity; and in addition to these works, 
she was authoress of three novels, that were 
characterized by the same play of imagination 
and vividness of feeling which distinguished her 
other wmtings Having done so much, and 
achieved a high hterary reputation: while still 
young in years, Miss Landon was married to the 
governor of Cape Coast Castle, and on repairing 
with her husband to Africa, she went thither 
with the purpose of continuing in that remote 
region the intellectual pursuits which had so 
greatly conduced to her happiness in England, 
while the improvements of her latest works gave 
promise that she would even yet surpass what- 
ever she had previously accomplished. But a 
death sudden, startling and tragical, supposed 


tainly as a completed language will create a host 
of grammarians. The critical elements had 
gathered for action, and the only question was 
the quarter from which the storm should issue 
that was to overturn, to purify, and enliven. 
It was in the Scottish rather than the English 
capital that the commencement was made. In 
Edinburgh a band of young men, of high intel- 
lectual mark, had become impatient of the old 
dull routine of periodica) lhterature, which they 
longed to regenerate; and for this purpose they 
assembled at the house of Francis Jeffrey, at that 
time a young and almost briefless barrister, who 
imhabited a humble domicile 1n the attic or third 
story of Buccleugh Place; and while a tempestu- 
ous night was raging over the eaves of the house, 
which only seemed to give spirit to their determi- 
nations, they projected the plan of their ominous 
work, the Edinburgh Review, the first number of 
which was issued on the 10th October, 1802. It 
was an avatar in the literary world, it was a stan- 
dard and style of criticism such as the public had 
never dreamed of, and a tribunal before which 
authorship was constrained to tremble. The suc- 
ceeding numbers of this wonderful periodical 
raised its character and established its supreme 
authority, so that not only in Britain, but over 
Europe at large, it was recognized as the literary 
autocrat, whose decisions were irreversible. The 
chief writers in the Zdinburgh Review, at its 
commencement, were such also as no other city 
in Europe could have surpassed: these were 
Francis Jeffrey, its editor, and the animating 
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spirit of its pages; Sydney Smith, the modern 
Rabelais; the universal genius, 
and who excelled in every department; Francis 
Horner; Thomas Brown, the metaphysician ; Lord 
Webb Seymour; Mr. Hamilton, the accomplished 
acholar in oriental Kterature; Thomas Thomson, 
the antiquary ; Dr. John Thomson, the patholo- 
gist—men in the fall energy of youthful talent, 
which ultimately carried them to high literary 
distinction and influential office; and who were 
subsequently joined by Mr. (afterwards Lord) 
Macaulay, who finally attained such fame as 
poet, statesman, orator, and historian; Playfair, 
Malthus, Mackintosh, and others, the most emi- 
nent writers of the day. It could scarcely be 
otherwise, therefore, than that the articles of 
the Remew should range through a wide variety, 
and be of chief excellence in their several de- 
partments. But 1t was not merely to literature 
that their censorship was confined: politics was 
also included within their survey; and upon the 
questions of government their principles were 
those of the new school of reform, of which they 
became the champions and expounders,and which 
every year they were making more palatable and 
more popular After the first five years of its 
existence had elapsed, the Edinburgh Review 
commanded such a circulation that Sir Walter 
Scott, in writing of it, says—“Of this work 9000 
copies are printed quarterly, and no genteel 
family can pretend to be without 1t, because, 1n- 
dependently of its politics, it gives the only valu- 
able literary criticism which can be met with.” 
Another extract from the same authorexplains the 
causes of this wonderful success, and the admir- 
able manner in which the work was superintended 
—* The extensive reputation and circulation of 
the Edinburgh Review is chiefly owing to two 
<ireumstances, first, that it is entirely uninfiu- 
enced by the booksellers, who have contrived to 
make most of the other reviews merely advertis- 
ing sheeta to puff off their own publications; and 
secondly, the very handsome recompense which 
the editor not only holds forth to his regular 
assistants, bot actually forces upon those whose 
circumstances and rank make it a matter of total 
indifference to them. The editor, to my know- 
ledge, makes a point of every contributor receiv- 
ing this bonus, saying that Czar Peter, when 
working in the trenches, received pay as a com- 
mon soldier But there is still something behind, 
and that of the last consequence. One great re- 
#ource to which the Edinburgh editor turns him- 
self, and by whieh he gives popularity even to 
the duller articles of his Review, is accepting 
contributions from persons of inferior powers of 
itjug, provided they understand the books to 
which the criticisms relate; and as such are often 
of stupefying mediocrity, he renders them palat- 
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able by threwing in a handfel of spice—namely, 
any lively paragraph or entertaining illustration 
that oceurs to him in reading them over. By 
this sort of veneering he converts, without loss 
of time or hinderance of business, articles which, 
in their original state, might hang in the market, 
into such goods aa are not likely to disgrace those 
among which they are placed. This seems to be 
@ point m which an edrtor’s assistance is of the 
last consequence; for those who possess the know- 
ledge necessary to review books of research or 
abstruse disquisition, are very often unable to 
put the criticism into a readable, much more a 
pleasant and captivating form; and as their 
science cannot be attained for the nonce, the 
only remedy is to supply their deficiences, and 
give their lucubrations a more popular turn.” 
The success alone of the Edinburgh Review 
would soon havecreated rivals; but it was political 
rancour and jealousy, rather than literary emula- 
tion, which provoked hostilty, and summoned an 
opponent into the field. The cause of Whiggery, 
lately so odious, was now in the ascendant, the 
attacks of the great periodical upon Tory mea- 
sures and Tory ministers were daily becoming 
more formidable; and while the adherents of the 
old order of things were writhing under its 1n- 
flictions, they saw the necessity of establishing 
a counter-periodical, for the advocacy of their 
cause and the chastisement of their assailants. 
This originated the Quarterly Review, which had 
Canning and the ministry of the day for its 
patrons; Gifford, the accomplished scholar and 
keen satirist, for its editor; and Scott, Southey, 
and a host of eminent Tory writers for its con- 
tributors. Strong in such political influence and 
literary support, the first number of the Quarterly 
was published in February, 1809; but notwith- 
standing its great advantages, by which it speedily 
acquired a high literary reputation, it scarcely at- 
tained the popularity of its spirited, ably-con- 
ducted rival. Something more trenchant still was 
needed for the purposes of a party who felt their 
influence continuing on the decrease, and Black- 
woods Magazine commenced its existence in April, 
1817. Asit was a monthly, not a quarterly perio- 
dical, it required lighter and shorter articles, 
and a wider range than its more elaborate prede- 
cessors; and in ita two principal contributors, W1l- 
son and Lockhart, it possessed a fund of genius 
and variety of intellectual endowments seldom 
enjoyed by any literary magazine. The conse- 
quence was, that it soon outstripped both the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Review, and beeame the 
chief mark of popular favour—and this, too, in 
spite of the sins of its early youth, which were 
neither few nor trivial. Among the great merits 
by which it amply redeemed its character, not the 
least were, that it was the steady advocate of 
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Wordeworth when the whole critical world was 
assailing him, and was the earliest of our periodi- 
<als to vindicate the character of German poetry, 
and make its readers conversant with the laws 
and principles of the German poetical school. 
The two great parties m politica were thus re- 
presented by their respective hterary organs; but 
the third, or radical party, now nsing ito con- 
sequence, was also desirous of entering the intel- 
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or unprepared, into the press, which was so neces- 
sary & consequence of the revival of literature 
and young writers were compelled to bethink 
themeelves of the tribunal before which their 
works might be condemned, either by stately 
mlence or searching inquest and exposure. It 
was not always, however, that these self-created 


and irresponsible courts were governed in their 
decisions by 


the principl “as 
lectual field, and this 1t effected by starting the band ths politi principles of abstract justice; 


Westminster Review, in 1825, as the exponent of | m 


the principles of Jeremy Bentham and his fol- 
lowers. After having thus mentioned the ongin 
of the four chief periodicala of the nineteenth 
century, it is unnecessary to notice the other 
mumerous magazines which were called into ex- 
istence by such prevalent examples 1 1s enough 
to state that their general merits were such as 
would have given them a high place 1n an earlier 
stage of our literature, and that they were only 
inferior, because measured by the standard which 
their illustrious predecessors had established 


cal opinions of a writer, whatever 
ight be his department of authorship, were too 
often the criterion by which his work was lauded 
or condemned. In this way, Byron, m his firat 
attempt, was almost extinguished by the Euin- 
burgh Revew, because he was a nobleman; and 
poor Keats was absolutely done to death by the 
Quarterly, because he was the friend and pro- 
tégé of Leigh Hunt. 

In such a spinit-stirrig age as that which had 
now commenced, when the great signs of life 
were thought and action, a new era of poetry 
and another of journalism might have been 


This predominance of magazines during the deemed a sufficient revolution in the world of 


present period was of the utmost intellectual 
consequence. Nascent genius struggling into 
existence, had no longer the publication of a 
separate volume as its only perilous alternative, 
but might essay its strength, and imp its wings 
anonymously, in the pages of a periodical Talent 
of a higher description, that eschewed the labour 
of professional authorship, could thus throw off 
its superfluous energies, and appropriate the 
merit of such contmbutions when their worth 
was recognized. In this way senators, theolo- 
gians, men of science, the theorists and specu- 
lators of every department, could find a ready 
asylum for the offspring of their brai, and ascer- 
tain whether they were likely to live, and be 
worth the trouble of nursing But it was in 
this form also that authorship in its highest state 
dehghted to put forth its strength, and the 
articles of Scott, Brougham, Macaulay, Jeffrey, 
and Wilson, originally published in the Zdin- 
burgh and Quarterly Reviews and Blackwood's 
Maganne, are, in their collective forms, the 
richest treasures of modern literature. So high, 
indeed, was the distinction, that to be a writer 
in any one of these periodicals, was accounted the 
choicest test of excellence It was in these 
works, also, that the great pohtical battle was 
mainly fought, by which the last relics of feudal- 
ism were thrown to the winds, and the reforms 
in government effected—that the principles of 
taste, hitherto so uncertain, were mm some sort 
moulded into a regular system—and that the 
public at large were taught to judge according 
+o.rule, and enabled to give a reason for their pre- 
ferences and dislikes. A barrier was also op- 
posed to that headlong zeal of rushing, unfitted 


intellect and learning. But every man was now 
a@ critic not only in hterature but in politics, and 
a long, eventful war, mm which the fate of every 
country in Europe had successively been at stake, 
had, from the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, made the morning’s newspaper as absolute 
a necessary of life as the morning's breakfast. 
The political movements on the Continent, the 
menaces of mnvasion, the fate of our armies in 
the Peninsula, and the anxious dehberations of 
the British senate on the subsidizing of new 
alles or the imposition of fresh taxes, were 
matters of more vital and every-day 1mport than 
the last new poem, or the critical analysis of its 
qualities, and the broad-sheet wet: from the press, 
fraught with such tidings of life-and-death impor- 
tance, could not be too rapidly or too frequently 
issued to meet the feverish, universal demand. 
Even when the war had terminated, an omni- 
vorous appetite had been created that craved its 
daly sustenance; and the newspapers which had 
awoke this new appetite, were bound to stanch 
it, let the provender be found where it might. 
But the newspapers were equal to the emergency. 
Their importance had created able writers; the 
liberty of the press, that magna charta of author- 
ship, had given them full range and scope; and 
in the absence of great European events, they 
could explore every creek and corner of the 
island, and drag to light the public iniquities or 
private wrongs that hitherto had been unnoticed 
amidst the glare and noise of warfare. In this 
way, the daily prints had become not merely the 
echoes, but the exponenta of public feeling, and 
the impulse of each twenty-four hours was indi- 
cated at the earliest by the first shower of the 
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morning press. But to direct as well as to indi- | provement of the public revenue. ‘The impor- 


cate the public mind upon the course of political 
events, was also the great ambition of this species 
of journalism, and the high assumption was well 
backed by the authoritative tone that enforced, 
and the talent that supported 1t. In illustration 
of this fact, we need only to compare the numbers 
of the Z:mes at the commencement of this period, 
with those of the close; or even the leading 
articles of a country newspaper mm 1830, with 
those of the metropolitan journals in 1800. 

The progress of the fine arts during this period 
was not commensurate with that of literature; 
the latter, indeed, may be said to have absorbed 
the attention which would have been bestowed 
upon the former, and the empire of poetry to have 
been arbitrary and exclusive. In architecture, 
the scientific survey by James Stuart of the glo- 
rious remains of classical antiquity, and the ad- 
mirable work which, with Nicholas Revett, he 
subsequently published, as well as the labours of 
the Dilletanti Society im the same field, directed 
national attention to the Greek style, which be- 
came predominant at the commencement of this 
period, in its application to public buildings; but 
it was unfortunately a cold imitation of colon- 
nades and fluted columns, rather than the genuine 
inspiration of old Grecian taste, and its accommo- 
dation to climate and circumstances. Almost the 
only exceptions to this censure were the works of 
Sir John Soane, who at the close of the last, and 
commencement of the present century, endeavour- 
ed to engraft upon this spirit the inspiration of 
an original genius. After completing his public 
works, among which were the Bank of England, 
Buckingham House, Pall Mall, Trinity Church, 
Marylebone, and his plans for the improvement 
of the Houses of Parliament, he, at his death in 
1837, bequeathed his house in Laincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and its rich collections of art, to the 
public, as a model in domestic architecture 
The contemporary of Soane was John Nash, who 
accommodated the plans of his buildings to the 
corrupt taste of the prince-regent, and under 
this perverse inspiration, amplified the mcom- 
prehensible Pavilion at Bnghton, and converted 
Buckingham House into a royal palace. But 
where he was allowed to follow the bent of 
his own genius in works of public utility and 
beauty, his ability was unquestionable, and to 
him we owe Regent Street and the Regent’s Park, 
the conversion of the morass of St. James’s Park 
into a pleasant place of recreation, and the change 
of the dull, monotonous brick walls that defaced 
our streets, into specimens of light, varied, grace- 
ful architecture. In his plans for the improve- 
ment of the metropolis, he combined the zeal 
of an artist and the skill of a financier, basing 
the creation of elegant thoroughfares on the im- 


tation of the Elgin marbles into England, which 
took place in the year 1814, was a fortunate cir- 
cumstance for the fine arts in general. These 
wondrous works of antiquity tended to correct 
the professional, as well as to enlarge the public 
taste, and showed how the spirit of Greece might 
be adopted, without being slavishly imitated or 
absurdly perverted. From this event an improved 
taste was introduced into the national architec- 
ture. The classic styles, however, had their op- 
ponents in architects who directed the public 
attention to our own noble medieval structures, 
and to the domestic architecture of the Tudor 
period. The series of illustrated works by John 
Britton, which commenced in 1807, and the ad- 
mirable essay of Rickman, first published in 
1816, contributed greatly to the development of 
a taste for medieval architecture. A decided 1m- 
provement took place in church architecture, and 
the “ Carpenter Gothic” was displaced by edifices 
in much better taste. Of the numerous villas 
which the thriving citizens were erecting by the 
hundred among the suburban villages round 
the metropolis, the Elizabethan style of build- 
ing—or what was intended to be such—became 
the exemplar; and at the close of this period, 
the many-cornered and curiously-pinnacled little 
mansions, however grotesque in themselves, that 
were to be seen in the great approaches to our 
principal cities, were a pleasing diversity among 
the square, tasteless, monotonous dwellings, 
which all seem to have been cast in one mould, 
and with which the eye had long heen filled to 
utter weariness. 
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Jonw Firaxwan, B A —From a portrait by Jackson. 


In sculpture, the greatest name at the com- 
mencement of this period was John Filaxman, 
who was born so early as 1755, but whose chief 
productions belong to the present period, and 
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who died in 1826. From early boyhood, his 
whole soul was pervaded by the devotional spirit 
of his art, that longed to express itself m the 


subjects of sacred wmt, to which Grecian taste | 


was to serve as the hand- 
maid; and his works of 
this kind, as well as Ins 
illustrations of the Greek 
poeta, have been recog- 
nized by general consent 
as the master-creations of 
modern art. Amongst 
these his designs from 
Homer, his Shield of 
Achilles, and his group of 
the Arch-angel Michael 
and Satan, deserve spe- 
cial mention. The same 
can scarcely be said of 
his monumental produc- 
tions, 1n which he was 
confined by conventional 
rules; but to this stricture, 
his well-known monvu- 
ment to Lord Mansfield 
in Westminster Abbey, 
that to Lord Nelson in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral,’ and 
his statues of Wilham 
Pitt and Sir John Moore,’ 
both in Glasgow, are hap- 
py exceptions. But stall, 
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that Flaxman 1s not even = 
yet so justly appreciated 
by the British public as 
in foreign countnes, and 
especially in Italy, where 
he 1s considered the great- & f 
est designer since Greek -_ 
times <A far more po- 
pular and successful ar- 
tist was Sir Francis Chan- 
trey, who was born in 
1782, and died in 1841, 
and who, eschewing the 
imaginative, for which he 
had no aptitude, confined 
himself to portrait sculp- 
ture, in which he was 
without equal or rival. His handling of modern 
costume, the manner in which he imparted to it 
@ grace that was all his own, and the flesh and 
blood like softness of countenance which he in- 
fused into the cold, hard marble, would of them- 
selves secure a perpetuity of remembrance to 
those who were so fortunate as to be of the num- 
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1 See engraving, val iv p 228. 
2See engraving, vol. 1v p 260. 
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it is a melancholy truth, Peek 
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ber of his sitters. His busts are universally re- 
cognized as of the highest excellence, and his 
larger works are numerous and well known. Of 
the latter, it is sufficient to cite the statues of 
James Watt and Francis 
Horner in Westminster 
Abbey, and that of Wil- 
ham Pitt in George Street, 
Edinburgh,? as fine exam- 
ples of the artist's style, 
and how completely he 
overcame the difficulties 
involved m modein cosa- 
tume Of leas distinction 
than Flaxman and Chan- 
trey, although of high 
poetical taste, combined 
with delicate execution as 
a sculptor, was Sir Richard 
Westmacott, who was born 
in London in 1775, and 
who died in 1856. His 
cenotaph to Sir Ralph 
Abercromby in St Paul’s, 
18 the best-known, as 
well as most favourable 
monument of his own ar- 
tistic genius = Discarding 
every allegorical adjunct, 
Westmacott had the good 
taste to represent the old 
general just as he was, and 
falling mortally wounded 
into the arms of one of his 
brave Highland soldiers 
But opposed to allegori- 
cal mummenies though he 
was, this vicious taste had 
not yet been cast out of 
the living generation, and 
Westmacott, in an evil 
hour, was saddled with 
the commission of repro- 
ducing in bronze one of 
the marble Colossi, from 
the Monte Cavallo at 
Rome, to commemorate 
the victories of the Duke 
of Wellington. All the 
world knows how this 
commission was executed, and what marvel it 
has occasioned to the present hour, but no one 
has yet been able to comprehend the connection 
between this reproduction of such a familiar an- 
cient statue, and the events or the hero which 1t 
commemorates. From this nondescript, by which 
he is too well known, it is refreshing to turn the 
eye to Westmacott’s beautiful imaginative and 


"# Bee engraving, vel 77 p 34 
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poetical umpersonations, such as his “ Euphro- 
syne,” a “Nymph unclasping her Zone,” the 
“Distressed Mother,” and the “ Homeless Wan- 
derer,” where he could give full scope to his 
native genius and inspiration. 

The art of painting during the present period 
‘was more earnestly cultivated, and made greater 
progress than architecture or sculpture; and 
for this perhaps a prevalent cause might be 
found in the peculiar character of the age, and 
the direction which the course of progress had 
chosen. An age so prolific in poets was likely 
to be fruitful in pamters. The present was 
also a period in which painting was encouraged 
beyond all precedent. In 1805 the British In- 
stitution was established for the promotion of 
the fine arts, and the exhibition and sale of the 
best productions of living artists; and in 1824 
the National Gallery was instituted for the col- 
lection, by gift or purchase, and the gratuitous 
exhibition to the public, of the works of the 
great masters, and their most distinguished fol- 
lowers With such increased facilities for study, 
1t could not be otherwise than that the prin- 
ciples of art should be more correctly under- 
stood, and its highest efforts more generally ap- 
preciated; and thus, in addition to the other 
agencies that were at work, the refining and 
purifying but silent influence of the glowing les- 
sons imprinted upon the canvas was diffused, 
lke a new element of life, through the public 
mind, before which the original coarseness and 
apathy were imperceptibly passing away. 

Of the painters who held eminent places in his- 
toric art during the latter part of the eghteenth 
century, Benjamin West, J.S. Copley, and Henry 
Fuseli still continued to multiply their produc- 
tions and maintain their merited populanty. On 
the death of West in 1820, Sir Thomas Lawrence 
became president of the Royal Academy. This 
distinguished artist, who was born at Bristol in 
1769, had attaaned even in boyhood such excel- 
lence, that his copies in crayons of the works of 
the ancient masters, when he had reached his 
twelfth year, created surprise by their spirit and 
fidelity, while such was his industry, that before 
he had passed the age of twenty, the same num- 
ber of his pictures had appeared in the exhibi- 
tions of the Royal Academy. His peculiar de- 
partment was that of portrait painting, in which 
he became the Reynolds of his day, but while 
that great master impressed mind, and thought, 
and character upon his portraits, so that they 
looked, and spoke, and appeared to be living 
realities, Lawrence—who seldom aimed at such 
a high ideal—depended more upon gracefulness 
of drawing, elegance of attitude, and a masterly 
style of execution. His pictures are for the most 
part the likenesses of royal and princely sitters 
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in the full glow of their beauty, or the highest 
of their grandeur—the occupants of power and 
dwellers in palaces, whose look abashed the eye 
of criticism, and compelled the crowd to approach 
with reverence. But this brilliancy, however it 
may fascinate for the time, 1s at last felt to be 
too artificial; and the eye turns away from it, to 
the more sobered, but more intellectual and ele- 
vated portraits of Reynolds, or those of the old 
masters. His chief productions are the portraits 
of the distinguished personages that occupy the 
Waterloo Gallery at Windsor, and these exhibit 
his highest excellences as well as his principal 
defects. 

While Sir Thomas Lawrence had so rapidly 
risen to distinction as to have seized the highest 
place almost without an effort, another artist was 
labouring in the field, by whom he was finally 
to be rivalled as a portrait painter, and in some 
respects eclipsed. This was Sir Henry Raeburn, 
born at Stockbridge, one of the suburbs of Edin- 
burgh, 1n 1756, who was of humble parentage, 
and left an orphan when only six years old; and 
who followed the bent of his genius uncontrolled, 
by which he became in a great measure a self- 
taught artist. Circumstances as well as inclina- 
tion made him a portrait painter, and at the age 
of sixteen he commenced with miniatures, which 
were soon exchanged for portraits in oil, and 
so greatly were his merits appreciated in his 
own country, that the most distinguished Scots- 
men of the past and present period were among 
the number of his sitters. In this way, his repu- 
tation continued silently to grow every year, until 
it well-nigh matched that of Lawrence himself, 
whom he equalled in the dignity and grace- 
fulness of his male portraits, while he surpassed 
him 1n intellectual character and truthfulness 
of colouring. It was fortunate indeed for Rae- 
burn that his powers were allowed to develope 
themselves by natural growth, instead of being 
fostered into premature fulness by such an atmo- 
sphere as that in which Lawrence flounshed, and 
that while the latter enjoyed the patronage of 
London and the court, the other was contented 
with his undisputed sovereignty in Edinburgh. 
His productions are numerous and well known, 
and although not always successful in delineating 
female beauty, his power of expressing moral and 
intellectual dignity, and perpetuating the charac- 
ters of the truly great and illustrious as they 
looked, and lived, and were honoured among 
their contemporaries, will endear his portraits to 
future generations. The other eminent portrait 
painters of the period were Sir Martin Archer 
Shee, who succeeded Sir Thomas Lawrence as 
president of the Royal Academy; John Jackson, 
almost the rival of Reynolds in the heads of his 
portraits; Thomas Phillips, distinguished for his 
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female portraits. To these, also, may be added 
the names of William Owen and John Hoppner, 
who had attained high reputation at the com- 
mencement of the present century. 

Of the historical and poetical painters of the 
period, John Martin occupied an umportant place. 
His subjects were the grand, the vast, and the 
supernatural, to which he brought a bold and 
fervid imagination: his palaces are gorgeous 
dreams of oriental fancy, his towers are buld- 
ings whose tops reach to heaven, and his com- 
positions are peopled with men in nations; while 
all are crowned by a sun and sky, such as may 
be supposed to have heralded or accompamed 
some miraculous event which they lighted or 
overshadowed. In the same walk, more perfect 
in drawing, and with more artistic execution, 
although inferior in power and vastness of con- 
ception, was Wilham Danby, whose “Opening 
of the Sixth Seal” and “ Passage of the Red Sea” 
have been familiarized to the public by engrav- 
ings. Still greater as an historical pamter was 


Wilham Hilton, whose works were but httle ap- 7 


preciated during his hfetime, although they are 
now held in high estimation. He chose his sub- 
jects from Scripture, from Enghsh history, and 
from the poets, and some of them are executed on 
a great scale Toa rich and harmonious style of 
colouring, and a refined taste in composition, he 
added great perfection as a draughtsman, at a 
time when such an accomplishment was too gene- 
rally neglected. Passing over other painters of 
historical and poetical subjects, we can only afford 
room for Wilham Etty, whose power of delinea- 
tion and richness of colouring might well give him 
a place by the side of the great ancient masters 
of the Venetian school—and Benjamin R Hay- 
don, whose too high ambition was to restore the 
grand style of the ancient masters; who, under 
this inspiration, executed paintings on a colossal 
scale, in which the defeets of the artist were 
pallated by a certain greatness of conception, 
and who finally died a martyr in the attempt to 
which he was unequal, and the public indifference 
with which his efforts were regarded. 

In the painting of domestic and social scenes, 
Sir David Wilkie attained the highest excellence 
Of him it 1s not too much to say, that he is the 
Burns of Scottish hfe in its humble estate Like 
Burns, also, he was born and reared among the 
scenes that inspired his first productions, and 
upon which his fame was established, being a na- 
tive of Cults, in Fifeshire, where he was born in 
1785. He commenced his professional career at 
the age of nineteen with the “Fair of Pitleasie,” a 
village in his own neighbourhood, and all the 
characters in the painting were veritable portraits 
which he had furtively sketched from the lving 
originals while they were little aware of the 
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young artist's purpose. His “Village Politicians,” 
“Blind Fiddler,” “Rent Day,” “Village Festival,” 
“Distraining for Rent,” “Chelsea Pensioners,” 
and other productions both humorous and pa- 
thetic followed, in which humble life was deline- 
ated with great fidelity and power, while each 
production, accounted a master-piece of its kind, 
was employed, like those of Hogarth, to incul- 
cate some homely but striking and useful lesson. 
It was here, indeed, that his great strength lay; 
and as a painter of social and domestic scenes 
and events, the truthfulness and power of Sir 
David Wilkie, while they come home to the Scot- 
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tish heart, are recognized as completely by the 
humble and uneducated as by the most critical 
and experienced judges in art, both mm Britain 
and throughout Europe, over which his fame 
1s established as the head of our modern school 
of genre painters. In his later years he forsook 
a department of his art in which he reigned 
without a rival, for historical painting, in which, 
notwithstanding his genius, and the power with 
which many of his later pictures were painted, 
he failed to enlist the public sympathies. In 
1841, returning from a visit to Constantinople 
and the Holy Land, whither he had gone in 
quest of materials for the pursuit of his pro- 
fession, he fell sick on board the steamer Orien- 
tal, and died on the Ist of June, when nearing 
Gibraltar, and on the evening of the same day 
his body was committed to the deep Next to 
Wilkie as a painter of domestic hfe, Wilham 
Mulready holds the most prominent place; and 
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it is to the praise of both artista, that their humble | separate department of art, but carried it to a 


subjects of home-life, hitherto so httle appreci- 
ated in painting, were elevated by the force of 
their genius mto an honoured department that 
has many followers both im England and France. 
In general painting, Sir Willram Allan holds a 
high rank, whose Russian and Circassian subjects 
were alternated with events in Scottieh history 
and romance, and Scottish modern hfe, and whose 
last productions were two great pictures of the 
battle of Waterloo, the one as seen from the 
French, the other from the British lines. In 
landscape painting, this period was distinguished 
by the productions of Calcott and Turner, the 
last of whom drew nature in all her variety of 
land, and sea, and sky, and was mimutable in 
them all. Next to these, may be mentioned 
John Constable, the two Nasmyths, Andrew 
Wilson, aud William Collins, the latter of whom 
peopled his scenery withiiving groups admura- 
bly executed. 

Hitherto, whatever existed in the form of 
water-colour painting had been rather as applied 
to miniatures and preparatory sketches for 
painting in ou, than a distinct and separate 
branch of art. During the previous period Paul 
Sandby, who was the first to apply water-colour 
painting to an accurate representation of scenery 
and buildings, led the way to what may be 
termed “Topographical Art.” He drew with a 
firm outhne, produced a simple effect of hght 
and shadow with Indian ink, and indicated the 
local tints with thin washes of transparent colour. 
His example was followed, and his practice 1m- 
proved by other artists, the chief of whom were 
Thomas Guirtin, Andrew Wilson, and J. M. W. 


state of perfection, England became the instructor 
of France through Richard Parkes Bonnington, 
who settled in Paris in 1816, and was there the 
founder of a water-colour school that now com- 
petes, and sometimes not unsuccesafully, with the 
parent source from which it was derived. The 
same impulsive spimt by which a new improve- 
ment was introduced into painting extended itself 
to engraving, and during the latter part of this 
period the use of steel was adopted for plates, by 
means of which a minuteness of detail and deli- 
cacy of finish was imparted that could scarcely be 
secured by copper, and through which what would 
otherwise have been rare and costly impressions 
could be cheaply multiplied for general use. 
This 1mprovement fostered that fruitful series 
of works termed “ Annuals,” which distinguished 
our hghter literature at the close of this period, 
and in which the best productions of modern 
painters were engraved in such a perfect manner 
as had not hitherto been attained, even in the 
most finished specimens of the art. 

The name of Turner, which we have mentioned 
only incidentally, and in connection with the 
painters in water-colour, is too distinguished to 
be thus brmefly dismissed, for in it might be 
comprised the history of pictorial art during the 
whole of this period Joseph Mallord Wilham 
Turner was born in London in 1775 Haus taste 
for drawing was shown even 1n early boyhood 
As he was of humble parentage, he was obliged 
to turn his talents to some account, and this he 
did, first by colouring prints, afterwards by fill- 
ing up architectural designs with skies and fore- 
ground, and finally, by teaching water-colour 


Turner, who, in the early years of the present | drawing at schools. In 1789 he entered the 
century, produced water-colour pictures of great ; Royal Academy as a student, and during the 
power and excellence. By Turner and other ten years that followed he exhibited there not 
artists of eminence, this branch of art continued , less than fifty-nine, and in the two following 
to be prosecuted, till from its meagre resources years, fourteen pictures, and in 1802 was elected 
in the hands of Sandby and his earlier followers, an academician. During this time 1t was to 
it had gained almost the power in colour and _ water-colour painting that he chiefly confined 
force of oil-painting, while it inherently possessed , himself, a department which he carried to the 
means for realizing” delicacy and transparency highest style of excellence; while his industry in 
peculiarly its own. In 1804 the Society of Pain- '1t was so great that his drawings, especially for 
ters in Water-colours was instituted, and the im- | engravings to illustrate books, are almost beyond 
portance of the new art continued to be illus- numbering. Onbeing elected an academician, Tur 
trated by such masters as John Varley, George ner, though still continuing to practise in water 
Robson, Hugh Williams, Samuel Prout, and colours, directed his attention more to oil-paint 
Copley Fielding, whose individual excellences ing, and between that period and 1851, the date 
we cannot from want of space particularize. It of his death, he exhibited on the walls of the 
is enough to state that in power of effect and | Royal Academy more than 200 pictures. Many 
colour, fidelity in representation, whether of of his works are familiar to the public by the 
earth, or sea, or sky—in delicacy of tone and | engravings from them to illustrate the Scenery 
vigour of execution, their productions afford a | of the Southern Coast, England and Waites, Rivers 
variety and an excellence that elevates them to | of England, Rivers of France, and the Italy and 
a very high rank among the landscape painters poems of Rogers. So completely was Turner im- 
of this period. Having thus not only created a | bued with the spirit of art, that it was the living 
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principle of his existence: to him the world itself be instanced as the indication of the point of 
was a vast and varied picture-gallery, and in | final transition from the sublime to what we 
every object over which his keen eye glanced, he , must call the ridiculous, in some of those strange 
saw a beauty which he was impatient to delme- | productions which occupied the last years of his 
ate, and which he never afterwards forgot. In | prolonged hfe.” The close of Turner's exist- 
this way the smoke of a chimney, a shadow on | ence was in complete keeping with his character 
the wall, a dissolving cloud, were to him no! and career. From the great demand for his 
evanescent objects. on the contrary, they left on | paintings, and the Ingh price given for them, 
him as permanent an impression as if they had | combined with his eunple, hermit-like habits 
been electrotyped, and when the time came he 1t was known that he was very rich, and eur 
could reproduce them 1n their original freshness, | mized that he must be a muser, but his money 
and with all the high accessories which art can had been hoarded for the generous purpose of 
lend to nature for the purpose of heightening its promoting the progress of that art to which his 
effect. It is therefore as a landscape painter _ whole life had been so exclusively devoted. For 
that he is distingmshed , and in this, he 1s con- | this he had not only saved his best productions, 
sidered as even the equal of Claude and Pous- , and painted others which he refused to sell, but 


sin, whom he surpassed in range of subject and | 


variety of effect. Turner’s nvalry with Claude 
was also manifested in 1808, when he produced 


re-purchased others which he had painted in 
earher life, that he might form a collection 
which he meant to bequeath to his country. And 





his Jaber Studiorum, in competition with the | this he did at his death m 1851, on the simple 
other's Liber Vervtatrts, In many of hislater works condition that within ten years, a suitable place 
there 1s at first sight little discernible except a should be prepared for their accommodation. 
mass of colours; but on retiring to the proper ; This splendid gift comprises 100 finished paint- 


focal distance, these colours assume form and 
character, and become a beautiful perspective of 
land and water, valley and mountam stretching 
into the far distance, and clothed with brilliant 
sunshine, or surmounted by a cloud-world equally 
gorgeous and alluring. So long and so produc- 
tive a life of artistic excellence was divided into 
three successive stages, hke those of youth, man- 
hood, and old age, in which his enthusiastic ad- 
mirers are unable to decide where the pre-eminence 
is to be assigned; and although im the last, his 
eccentricities were both manifold and startling, 
these have been attributed only to his more ex- 
alted conceptions of excellence, combined with 
his failing power to give them full embodiment 
and vitality These epochs of his artistic life 
have been thus happily characterized by an en- 
thusiastic, intelligent critic .’.—“‘ He worked in 
three styles the best of his early works resemble 
‘Wilson and the Poussins; in his second style 
Claude was his model, and in his third he com- 
peted with nature only. . As examples of 
his three styles may be mentioned the ‘ Garden 
of the Hespendes,’ the ‘Shipwreck,’ and the 
‘Sun rising 1n Mist,’ illustrating the first; ‘Cross- 
ing the Brook,’ the ‘Morning of the Chase,’ and 
‘Apuleia in search of Apuleius, his second or 
Claude style; the ‘Rise, and the ‘Fall of Car- 
thage, 1815 and 1817, showing his transition from 
this second style to his third and greatest, of 
which the ‘Bay of Baise,’ ‘Caligula’s Bridge,’ and 
‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ painted between 
1823 and 1832, are grand examples; and lastly, 


the ‘Fighting Temeraire,’ painted in 1839, may 
aint, Un SE RS TERESA SEES AG 


. Wornum, “ Essay on the Fine Arts” in the Popular Ency- 
pedsa, 


ings 1 01], some hundreds of finshed water- 
colour drawings, and several thousand studies 
and sketches, ranging over almost the whole of 
his career, and exhibiting every phase of his style 
and excellence. Taken merely in their commer- 
cial value, this great national bequest of the 
Turner pictures 1s a princely donation, but in 
its artistic worth 1t 1s beyond all price, not only 
from its intrinsic excellence, but the impulse it 
will communicate to art in general, the emulation 
it will kindle in his successors, and the taste it 
will cultivate in the British community at large 
for the grand and the beautiful in pictomal de- 
lineation. In this way, the name of Turner will 
descend to posterity as one of the greatest and 
noblest of our national benefactors, while his own 
professional fame will be perpetuated as one of 
the best of England’s illustrious artista. 

It will be seen from this brief notice of the 
fine arts, and the few names which have been 
cited for each department, that the art of painting 
predominated over the others, and in the patro- 
nage with which it was fostered, and the wealth 
and distinction to which it led, we see the 
motives which inspired its cultivation, and the 
causes of its superior excellence during the pre- 
sent period of our history In all these arta, 
indeed, the progress of Britain had as yet been 
slow, and even 1n the nineteenth century she had 
not reached the excellence which other countries 
had attained at a far earlier stage But it is 
gratifying to thik that she had been still better 
occupied, and that she had secured the substan- 
tialities of life, before proceeding to its elegancies 
and refinements; and if, n some of these she 1s 
excelled as yet by other lands, she can console 
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herself with her political constitution, her com- 
merce, and her triumphs mm science and literature, 
in which she has established for herself an im- 
perishable name, and laid a firm foundation 
for future excellence. It 18 only when the 
building is completed that the graceful pinnacles 
should be set up. It is gratifying, however, to 
mark the proficiency in the fine arts which had 
already been attained. This was especially the 
case in painting through all its departments, in 
which our artists, while as yet inferior in draw- 
ing the human figure, were, in landscape and 
marine painting, superior to those of any other 
modern school. Even at the close of this period, 
also, there was the promise of a still greater 
abundance and a higher excellence, in the fact, 
that the artistic spint was now in full vigour, 
while the most eminent of our artists were still 
alive, and some of them not yet half-way in their 
career. The same may be said of sculpture, of 
which the full promise had not yet been fulfilled. 
In these, as well as in other congenial depart- 
ments, the call of “Excelsior” has continued to 
be heard by the living, as well as by the past 
generation, and at each call the step has been 
advancing upward till the present hour. 

The cultivation of music as a science made 
little or no progress in England during the pre- 
sent period; and for this tardiness during a season 
of such general advancement, two causes may 
be assigned. Of all the sciences, music seems 
the most dependent upon court or royal patron- 
age; but when George III was laid aside from 
public life, the influence of his encouragement 
upon its cultivation and improvement was not 
continued by his successor, who in this, as in 
other matters, had no inclination to follow the 
paternalexample. But a still greater cause might 
be found in the plentiful supply of music which 
was continually issuing from those countries that 
might be considered as the fountain-head of har- 
mony. By this time, England had learned that 


a competition with Germany or Italy in the pro- : 


duction of rich, original music, was as hopeless 
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as 8 trial of these countries would have been to 
compete with her in manufactures; and accor- 
dingly, a mutual exchange took place in their 
several products in the true commercial spirit of 
the age: the German and Italian were clothed in 
the broadcloth of England, and the Englishman 
in return contented himself with their songs, 
oratorios, and operas. It was a mutual barter, 
in which the defects of either were plentifully 
supplied, and wherein each was the gainer. And 
thus it has continued even to the present day. 
Indeed, only one distinguished English composer 
appeared during the period; this was Sir Henry 
R. Bishop, many of whose smaller pieces are 
exquisite productions, and who, but for the m- 
cessant demands which obliged him to compose 
without intermission, and the false taste of the 
age to which he was compelled to accommodate 
his style, would have secured a wide and per- 
manent celebrity. But if music as a science was 
thus neglected in England, it was far otherwise 
as a practical occupation; for while the stage 
rejoiced in such transcendent singers as Catalan 
and Braham, who everywhere commanded over- 
flowing crowds, vocal, and especially instrumen- 
tal concerts, had become a necessary recreation 10 
every important town in Great Britain. Music 
had also become as essential a part of female edu- 
cation as Latin for the other sex, and was incul- 
cated with the same indiscriminate application, 
whatever might be the inclination or aptitude of 
the pupil; and thus, while the son at school was 
flogged through the Latin interjections, and com- 
pelled perforceto recognize the beauties of Horace, 
the daughter was weeping at home over the 
scales, and manipulating the keys of her instru- 
ment with abhorrence or despair. As yet, how- 
ever, we have scarcely become a nation of musi- 
cians or hnguists. Asa necessary consequence 
of this musical despotism, that choicest of in- 
struments, the piano, had become as essential 
an article of furniture in the houses of the higher 
and middle classes during this period as a side- 
board or a tea-table. 
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in state to the House of Lords, and, after a most 
gracious speech, prorogued parliament. The 
necessary dissolution was made next day by pro- 
clamation, and writs were ordered for the elec- 
tion of a new parliament, to be returnable on 


Fe as 
‘ +. PON the death of George 
| \ IV., on the 26th of June, 
/ 


|) 1830, William Henry, Duke 
,@ of Clarence, was forthwith 





,f/ proclaimed king by the title 


by 
J of William TV. No imme- 
diate alteration took place in 
the government, his majesty 
signifying to the Duke of Wel- 
lington and the ministers of his 
cabinet that he was anxious to retain 
their services. A portion of the Whigs 
had been for some time contemplat- 
ing a coalition with the Wellington 
and Peel party; but their advances 
were not met half way, and the Whigs 
more resolutely than before took up the 

ery for a reform in parliament. 











the 14th of September. 

On the 28th of July the throne of Charles X. 
of France was overturned by the populace of 
Paris. This unfortunate prince had displayed 
much less prudence and moderation than his pre- 
decessor and elder brother, Loms XVIII. But 
there had been an mcessant plotting against the 
throne in the time of Louis, and had Charlies 
been a wiser king he would none the less have 
been exposed to similar machinations. The 
court party firmly believed that one portion of 
the French nation was determined at all hazards 
to get rid of the Bourbons and of monarchy, and 


On Friday, the 23d of July, his majeaty went | to try over again the republic, with its blood- 
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shedding, spoliation, irreligion, and atheism. On 
the other side, that great portion of the French 
nation, having some grounds for its belief, were 
intimately persuaded that the king and his chief 
advisers contemplated nothing less than the sub- 
version of the constitutional charter, the sup- 
pression of the liberty of the press, and the en- 
forcement of a bigoted intolerant religion under 
the auspices and guidance of the Jesuits. And 
this party had long been making and maturing 
preparations for a rising, while the royalists had 
made no preparation at all. Those who well 
knew France in July, 1829, were not much taken 
by surprise at the events of July, 1830. It was 
impossible to travel through the country with 
eyes open in 1829 without seeing that the popu- 
lar masses and the greater part of the army were 
ripe for revolt By fatality or fatuity, the king 
and his ministers put themselves completely in 
the wrong, and so remained chargeable as being 
the aggressors in this inevitable contest, which 
almost any accident might have brought about 
at any given moment. Finding themselves 
unable to manage or control the liberals in the 
chambers, Charles and his ministers agreed that 
they must instantly dissolve the chamber of de- 
puties. Instead of losing, the liberals gained 
immensely by the new election. They were pre- 
paring to assemble, when the king, by ordinance, 
dissolved the newly-elected chamber, introduced 
a new law of election, and suspended the liberty 
of the press. The royal ordonnances, which in 
reality superseded the constitution, were issued 
on the 25th of July. On the morning of the 26th 
the gens-d’armes and other agents of the police 
began to seize the types and break up the presses 
of some of the refractory journalists, who had 
long been intimating that a change of dynasty 
or a return to republicanism was as inevitable 
as it was desirable, and who would not now be 
silent at the bidding of an unconstitutional illegal 
command It was these journalsts, who, during 
a series of years, had prepared the public mind 
for revolution. They saw that their moment 
was now come. Parjs was covered with their 
papers and placards, and they presented them- 
selves bodily to the people as martyrs in the 
cause of liberty, and, pointing to their invaded 
houses, their broken presses, and their scattered 
types, they asked whether these things were to 
be permitted ?—-whether Frenchmen would be 
quiet and be slaves, or fight and be free? The 
blundering court was taken wholly by surprise. 
Marshal Marmont had scarcely 5000 men, and 
not one-half of them could be depended upon. 
We will not describe the fighting: it began se- 
riously on the afternoon of the 27th. On the 
28th the regiments of the line joined the people; 
and it was all over by three o’clock in the after- 
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noon of the 29th. The number of the killed and 
wounded was not very considerable. The people 
fought under cover of their barricades and houses, 
and with every advantage in their favour, and. 
they were deservedly applauded for their mode- 
ration and clemency in the hour of victory. 

The elder branch of the royal line of Bourbon 
was driven once more to seek an asylum in a 
foreign country, and to hide for a time its dis- 
honoured head within the walls of Holyrood 
Palace, in Edinburgh. But the sincere fanatics 
of republicanism were wofully disappointed 
when that vain inept old man Lafayette, drawn 
once more by the accidents and circumstances of 
the time from solitude and obscurity, passed his 
arm round the neck of Louis Philippe, son of the 
Duke of Orleans, or the Philippe Egahté of the 
former revolution, and, addressing the people, 
said “Vovla la meileure des republiques”—{ Here 
is your best of republics'}] Had these liberty 
and equality men been duped? Had they been 
playimmg the game of others? There was no doubt 
of it. Republic there was to be none. But 
Louis Philippe, with monarchy hereditary in his 
family, was to take quiet possession of the throne 
from which his aged kinsman had been driven. 
From that moment the fanatics and the despera- 
does renewed against the new king the plots they 
had kept up against the old one. Louis Philippe 
had mounted the throne through the barricades; 
they would try if barricades could not make him 
descend from it as for those of the late agitators 
who were not fanatics in republicanism, but were 
time-servers and self-seekers, they soon settled 
down quietly under the re-established royalty, 
and took the good things which the gods or Louis 
Philippe gave them 

The ultra-Whigs of Britain hailed the event as 
the dawning of a new and glorious day in the 
history of mankind. Public meetings were held 
to pass resolutions commending the spirit with 
which the Parisians had shaken off encroaching 
despotism; deputations were sent to congratulate 
them on their triumph, and subscriptions were 
proposed to relieve the families of those heroic 
citizens who had suffered in the cause. Atsome 
of these meetings, and in some of the more radi- 
cal newspapers and other periodical works, the 
people were called upon to consider how little 
was to be feared from military power, and how 
much could be done by pikes, barricades, and 
reversed coaches, carts, and omnibuses. As in 
the year 1790, the French now boasted that their 
revolution would make the tour of the globe. It 
very soon travelled into Belgium and into Po- 
land, and it cast a few of its firebrands into Italy, 
Saxony, Brunswick, Switzerland, and other 
countries, The Belgians had long been dissatis- 
fied with their union with the Dutch; but that 
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union nught have lasted many a long year but 
for the events of Paria. On the 25th of August 
a riot broke out at Brussela, which very acon 
assumed a character of political msurrection. 
The flame spread to Liége, Namur, and other 
cities. The Dutch troops, numerically weak, 
could not maintain themselves in Brussels—that 
capital was evacuated after very little fighting; 
and Belgium was declared to be a separate and 
independent nation. 

On the 8th of September, the coronation of 
our king, by the title of 
Wilbam [V., was solem- 
nized in the ancient Ab- 
bey of Westminster, and 
even on this occasion, 
the change of times and 
fashions as well as sove- 
reigns was marked 1n the 
event. In the corona 
tion of George IV., who 
was eminently a king 
of shows and pageants, 
not an iota of the old 
feudal observances, whe- 
ther chivalrous or me- 
diseval, had been omit- 
ted, and according as the 
minds of the spectators 
had been affected, 1t was 
the most august and 
splendid of exhibitions, 
or the most useless and 
ridiculous of imitations 
or caricatures. On the 
present occasion, 1t was 
an observance suited to 
the more refined spit of the times and the 
serious importance of the occasion. It was 
mainly a solemn religious service, confined to 
the interior of the building; and the chief pro- 
cession was that of the state carriages which con- 
veyed William and his queen Adelaide from 
St. James’s Palace to the Abbey. Whlliam was 
dressed in his naval umform, the sight of which 
warmed the hearts of his subjects as the appro- 
priate token of our naval supremacy, and the 
joyful cry that rang from street to street, as he 
moved along, was, “God bless our sailor-king'” 

It was under circumstances of gloom and 
anxiety that the new parliament assembled on 
the 26th of October. The king opened the ses- 
sion in person. In his speech he alluded to the 
events which had occurred on the Continent; 
to the continuance of his diplomatic relations 
with the new French dynasty; to the endeavours 
which, in concert with his alles, he was making 
to restore tranquillity to the Netherlands, and 
to the expediency of maintaining those general 
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treaties by which the political system of Europe 
had been established.’ The usual addresses were 
carried in both houses, though not without very 
evident signs of a vigorous opposition to mmis- 
ters. The rallying cry was “ Parliamentary Re- 
form,” or “Parliamentary Reform and Retrench- 
ment.” The Duke of Wellmgton resolutely 
declared that he would grant no reform—that 
no reform was neceasary—that the constitution 
would be spoiled if an attempt were made to 
amend it. In replying to Earl Cirey, he said, 
‘ that be would not hesi- 
tate unequivocally to de- 
clare his opinion that 
we possessed a lemala- 
ture which answeted all 
good purposes, better 
than any which had been 
ever tried; and that 2f 
he had to frame a legis- 
lature for another coun- 
try, his aim would be to 
form one which would 
produce similar resulta. 
under such circumstan- 
ces, he was not only 
unprepared to bring for- 
ward any measure of re- 
form, but ready at once 
to declare that, so long 
as he held a station 
in the government, he 
should feel 1t his duty 
to resist any such mea- 
sures when proposed by 
others.” In the com- 
mons, Mr Brougham 
brought forward the question of reform even 
before the address was moved. He reprobated 
the report that he was desirous of introducing 
a radical, sweeping innovation. This report was 
utterly devoid of trath. He for one was resolved 
to take his stand on the ancient ways of the con- 
stitution. 

The king and queen had promised to honour 
the lord-mayor’s feast at Guildhall with their 
presence The citizens had made magnificent 
preparations for their reception. Late on the 
evening of the 7th of November, the lord-mayor 


‘When some exclaimed, in reference to the late events im 
France, ‘‘ This 1s the revolution of 1688!" one of the ablest 
political writers and statesmen 1n Holland rephed ‘No, indeed! 
the difference 1s remarkable The two monarchs did not re- 
semble each other 1n their conduct James IT had attempted 
the subversion of the constitution, particularly as respected Pru 
testant ascendency, and that, too, with the utmost contempt of 
yustice and without any motive for Insexcuse Charles X , when 
self-defence seemed impossible by ordimary means, endeavoured, 
it would appear, m the most rmpradent and perhaps irregular 
manner, to maintain himself and the limited monarchy against 
the ever-increamng boldness of the foes of the crown and the 
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received a note from the home secretary (Mr. 
Peel), stating that his majesty had resolved,’ by 
the advice of his ministers, to postpone his visit 
to the city to a future opportunity, because, from 
information recently received, “there was reason 
to apprehend that, notwithstanding the devoted 
loyalty and affection borne to his majesty by the 
citizens of London, advantage would be taken of 
an occasion which must necessarily assemble a 
vast number of persons by night to produce tum- 
ult and confusion, and thereby to endanger the 
properties and lives of his mayjesty’s subjects; 
and it would be a source of deep and lasting con- 
cern to their majesties were any calamity to occur 
on the occasion of their visit to the city of Lon- 
don.” This announcement filled the metropolis 
with doubt and alarm. Men believed that some 
atrocious conspiracy against the royal person had 
been discovered, or that the poorer classes had 
organized a revolution. The funds fell, and in 
the provinces it was pretty generally expected 
that the next mail would bring intelligence that 
London was in a state of insurrection. By the 
advice of ministers, the purposed visit of the 
king was abandoned. 

The most was made of the event by the oppo- 
sition in parliament. It was laid to the account 
of ministers that his majesty could not meet his 
faithful commons of London without fear and 
riot. It was urged that the exceeding unpopu- 
larity of the Duke of Wellington had been the 
cause of so shameful an occurrence; and that 
that excessive unpopularity had been caused by 
the fatal declaration of the duke against every 
species of reform. It was asked whether the 
duke did not now feel that he had quitted his 
own proper sphere of greatness? whether a min- 
istry so unpopular could hope to stand ? 

On the 15th of November, Sir Henry Parnell 
moved for a select committee to make a thorough 
revision of the civil list. The debate was a short 
one. Mr. Calcraft and Mr. Herries, both mem- 
bers of the government, opposed the motion, 
principally on the ground that it never had been 
customary to submnft the civil list to a committee, 
and that retrenchment and simplification had 
now been carried as far as was practicable or 
prudent. The motion was supported by the 
Whig Lord Althorpe, and by the Tories Messrs. 
Bankes, Wynne, and Holme Sumner. 
altar, and also of the charter and real freedom The one was 


held to have abdicated when he took to flight, the other fled 
because regarded as a dethroned and crimimal monarch In 


as possible, and only from necessity In 1880, people considered 
themselves as bound to nothmg of any sort, and if some of them 
have succeeded in having the now dishononred crown placed for a 
tame on the head of the Duke of Orleans, this has been because to 
many this seemed stall a matter of expediency, not because he 
‘Was vegarded es having any nghis to xt) =In 1688, society re- 
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division there appeared a majority of twenty-nine 
against ministers, the numbers being 233 to 204. 
Next day the Duke of Wellington in the lords, 
and Sir Robert Peel in the commons, announced 
that, i in consequence of the vote of the preceding 
evening, they had tendered, and his majesty had 
accepted, their resignations, and that they con- 
tinued to hold their offices only until successors 
should be appointed. They afterwards declared 
that they had come to this resolution, not s0 much 
on account of the civil-list vote, as from an anti- 
cipation of the result of a division on Mr. 
Brougham’s proposition for reform, which stood 
for the very day on which the announcement 
was made. 

The Tories and anti-emancipationists had lent 
their votes to displace the Duke of Wellington, 
but by themselves they were not strong enough 
to entertain any hope of setting up a cabinet of 
theirown. The Canning party were far asunder 
from them, some of them being all for the duke, 
and some for reform. The king had no choice. 
He could only take the Whigs. Accordingly he 
authorized Earl Grey to form a new adminis- 
tration. The earl accepted the office, on condition 
that he should have his majesty’s authority to 
make parliamentary reform a cabinet measure 
In the course of a week the new government was 
put together it contained a considerable admuix- 
ture of those who had been adherents of Mr. 
Canning and Mr. Huskisson. Earl Grey was 
first lord of the treasury; Mr. Brougham, lord- 
chancellor; Lord Althorpe, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer; Lord Melbourne, home secretary, Lord 
Palmerston, foreign secretary; Lord Goderich, 
colonial secretary; Sir James Grahan, first lord 
of the admiralty; Marquis of Lansdowne, presi- 
dent of the council; Lord Durham, lord privy- 
seal, Lord Hull, commander-in-chief; Lord 
Auckland, president of the board of trade; Mr. 
C Grant, president of the board of control, Lord 
Holland, duchy of Lancaster; the Duke of 
Devonshire, lord- chamberlain; the Duke of 
Richmond, postmaster-general; Lord John Rus- 
sell, paymaster of the forces, the Right Hon. C 
W. Wynne, secretary-at-war, &. Mr. Denman 
became attorney-general; Sir William Horne, 
solicitor-general. The Marquis of Anglesey 
was again appointed lord-lieutenant for Ireland. 
ere was a suspension of business in parlia- 


and place , and the respect for laws and customs which has ever 
been the true stay of England's constitution survived the dissi- 
pation of the publec alarm In 1830, franchises, nghta, and 
customs were deprived of their true basis, all was subjected to 
ey ee ee cajoled, deverved, 
and rendered miserable by turbulent, ambitious, and selfish 
demagogues. Comparisons accordingly must be made, not with. 
1688, but with 1648 and with 1791 "—Wederlandshe Gedachien, 
9d August, 1880 It is remarkable that the temporary pomer 
sion of the crown by the Duke of Orleans is here foretold. 
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ment till the new members should be re-elected. 
Mr. Stanley, the new chief-secretary for Ireland, 
encountered a mortifying defeat at Preston, 
where the right of suffrage was almost universal. 
He was opposed by Orator Hunt; and by that 
demagogue, aided by radical reform, the heir of 
the house of Derby, a member of the new Whig 
ministry, and the representive of temperate and 
moderate reform, was completely beaten. 
During the remainder of the year no business 
of importance was transacted, except the passing 
of a regency bill. This bill provided that, in the 


event of a posthumous child of the present queen, | 
her majesty’should be guardian and regent during 


the minority. If no such event should occur, the 
Duchess of Kent was to be guardian and regent 
during the minority of her daughter, the Princess 
Victoria, the heiress presumptive. The Princess 
Victoria was not to marry, while a minor, with- 
out the consent of the king, or, 1f he died, with- 
out the consent of both Houses of Parliament 
and the regency of the Duchess of Kent was to 
be at an end, if, while regent, she married a 
foreigner. 

On the 23d of December, parliament adjourned 
to the 3d of February, ministers having declared 
that a long adjournment was necessary, in order 
that they might have time to prepare the differ- 
ent measures which they intended to submit, and 
more especially to concoct that plan of reform to 
which they had pledged themselves on accepting 
office, and by which alone they could hope to 
retain 1t. 

In the course of this eventful year, there came 
into operation in England a change far more 
important than all the political mutations on the 
Continent put together. The first great railway 
with locomotive engines—that between Laver- 
pool and Manchester—was finished and opened; 
and the triumphant success of the experiment led 
directly to the construction of far more exten- 
sive lines Unhappily the opening of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway was clouded by 
the lamentable death of Mr. Huskisson, one of 
the members for Liverpool, who had accom- 
panied the Duke of Wellington to the celebration 

Before the revolution of July, the French gov- 
ernment had sent a powerful fleet and a large 
army to Algiers, in the hope that such an enter- 
prise would draw off the disaffected, and its 
military glory make the administration at home 
more popular, Algiers, so strong towards the 
sea, was very weak on the land side. Marshal 
Bourmont soon compelled the dey to capitulate, 
and the French took possession of the city, the 
forts, and all the neighbouring country. The 
dey retired to Italy, where he very soon learned 
that Charles X., who had dispossessed him, had 
been driven from his throne and country. At 


first the French gave out that they intended 
merely a temporary occupation of Algiers, for 
the good of humanity and the perpetual aup- 
pression of corsairs; but they had not been long 
there before they announced that Algiers right- 
fully belonged to France—that the French must 
have an extensive African empire as a set-off to 
our Indian empire, and to our sugar and coffee- 
bearing islands in the West Indies. 

Before the close of 1830, the demand for par- 
liamentary reform had assumed a new character 
and aspect. It was no longer the mere war-cry 
of a political party, that could be silenced by 
contradictions or trivial concessions. It was no 
longer limited to the disfranchisement of a few 
close or corrupt boroughs, and the transference 
of the forfeited suffrage to certaim towns and 
communities that were still unrepresented. 
Neither could 1t be postponed, as had hitherto 
been the case, to a convenient season, when cir- 
cumstances would be more favourable for change, 
and the public mind in a more tranquil state for 
its accomplishment. It was to be upon a scale 
80 ample, that instead of being a political step in 
advance, which the contention of parties might 
favour or retard, it was to be a national revolu- 
tion; and not only was it to be granted by whole- 
sale, instead of instalments, but granted imme- 
diately—-upon the instant Never indeed was the 
“omnipotence” of parhament so devoutly be- 
lieved in as now for the cure of every national 
evil, and in proportion to the extravagance of 
such a hope, was the loudness and universality 
of the outery. 

This urgency for change, and the character 1¢ 
had assumed, might be traced to old causes that 
had been long at work, but still more especially 
to new causes that had lately arisen, and were 
pecuhar to this season of trying difficulties and 
mnovations. The sufferings of the lower classes, 
though considerably abated, had not yet been 
fully relieved The public mind had been tan- 
talzed with promises of parhamentary reform, 
that had ended either in empty debates, or par- 
taal and trivial concessions The unpopular 
character of the Duke of Wellington’s ministry 
had sufficed to complete the general dishke to 
the Castlereagh and Holy Alhance modeof govern- 
ment, and sharpened the eager desire for a more 
liberal system of rule. And to all these causes was 
added the provocation arising from the grant of 
Cathohe emancipation, which, after promising 80 
fairly and so much, had only deepened the wild 
anarchy and desperate poverty of Ireland, and 
brought them back, with a heavier recoil than 
ever, upon the exasperated and over-burdened 
community of Britain. Still, it is possible that 
the ferment occasioned by so many powerful 
agencies might have been stilled by tume and 
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prudent management, had not the French revo- 
lution occurred to animate the general discon- 
tent and point the way to action. The unani- 
mity with which France had risen against 
Charlies X. and his counsellors, the imposing 

imity and moderation of the national re- 
volt, and the facility with which the king had 
been deposed and a new government established, 
had a charm to the British people, which made 
them adopt the event as their great pattern for 
imitation. Was it not, also, a more easy and 
legitimate task to reform a parliament than to 
dethrone a dynasty? Crowds hurried from Eng- 
land to France, either to witness the spectacle 
or learn the lesson of safe successful revolution- 
izing; and their proficiency was shown by certain 
events, which, in Britam as in France, preceded 
and led the way to the great coming change 
The mysterious practice of mck-burning—which 
‘was carried on during this year in England, and 
especially in the southern agricultural counties, 
in spite of every precaution of watch and patrol— 
by which the food of the people was destroyed, 
and a feeling of dread and insecurity promoted, 
‘was the same method which in France had mad- 
dened the populace, and driven them into rebel- 
lion against their rulers as the best remedy of 
the evil This rick-burning, a new crime in 
England, so that men wondered at first what it 
meant, was continued till the commencement of 
1831, through Kent, Hampshire, Wiltshire, Buck- 
inghamshire, Sussex, and Surrey; and simul- 
taneously with it, went on the more intelligi- 
ble process of machine-breaking, to which the 
Enghsh labourers had been always too prone 
And when fear, discontent, and hunger had 
fevered the public mind, and unfitted it for dis- 
passionate inquiry, there were reform unions, 
political clubs, and radical meetings over the 
country, ready to prove to the people that all 
these evils originated in our bad government, 
and that everything wrong would be adjusted 
by a sweeping thorough parliamentary reform. 
It was well that even there the demand stopped 
short; but it was not only Enghsh and con- 
stitutional, but it had the king himself and his 
ministers for its leaders and supporters. How 
far the example of France might have been fol- 
lowed out if William IV. had been like Charles 
X,and Earl Grey like Peyronnet or Polignac, 
is too dreadful to contemplate. 

While the mass of the nation were thus reso- 
lute for a great political reform, in spite of the no- 
bility, the aristocracy, and the landed representa- 
tion who were generally opposed to it, and ‘while 
the new ministry was pledged to the fulfilment of 
this wish, the minds of men were still further 
agitated by hopes and fears as to the character 
and amount of the concession. How much 
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would be destroyed and how much reconstructed? 
What venerable evils and time-honoured cor- 
ruptions in the state would still be spared or 
only modified? A reform indeed there was to 
be, and to this the new ministry stood committed, 
with Earl Grey the premier at their head; but 
when it was remembered that Lord Melbourne, 
Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Grant, the pupils of 
Canning, who was the enemy of all change in 
the constitution, were also members of the cabinet, 
it was difficult to guess how much the progress. 
of the reform might be impeded, or by what 
half-way measures it might be compromised. 
Even the king, too, it was remembered, was still 
@ sovereign, and therefore ez-oficio a doubtful 
friend to popular liberty and liberal institutions. 
All this general suspense, in itself so intolerable, 
was further racked and tortured by the length 
of time that was occupied by ministers in form- 
ing their plan of reform, and the delay in the 
opening of parliament On this account politi- 
cal unions were multiplied and new local asso- 
ciations for town and country created, until the 
whole kingdom was brigaded and disciplined for 
the opening campaign; and confident in their 
numbers, union, and strength, the reformers did 
not scruple to dictate as well as petition, and use 
the language of intimidation, and threats of 
physical force where arguments were ineffectual. 
Such was the general state of society over the 
whole island, at the opening of that momentous 
year, 1831. Nothing equal to it in universal stir 
and excitement, in magnitude and political im- 
portance, had occurred in Britain since 1689, 
when the whole constitution was remodelled and 
the ancient dynasty swept away. 

On the 3d of February, the appointed day, 
parliament re-assembled, and Earl Grey in the 
lords, and Viscount Althorpe in the commons, 
announced that a plan of parliamentary reform 
had been agreed to by ministers, and would be 
introduced at as early a period as possible. It 
was not, however, until the Ist of March that 
the plan was introduced in the commons by 
Lord John Russell. The plan, we believe, had 
been altered and re-altered during the interval. 
Lord John Russell now declared that ministers 
discarded the notion of complying with violent 
and extravagant demands. Their wish was to 
frame a measure which would give satisfaction 
to every reasonable man in the country: they 
wished to take their stand between two hostile 
parties, neither agreeing with the bigots on the 
one hand, that no reform was necessary, nor 
agreeing with the fanatics on the other, that 
only one particular reform could be wholesome 
and 

The leading principles of the ministerial plan 
consisted, firat, of disfranchisement of small 
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places which had hitherto sent members to par- 
liament, and of enfranchisement of large towns 
and cities which had hitherto been unrepre- 
sented of an extension of the franchise, m order 
to increase the number of electors in those places 
which were allowed to retain, in whole or m 
part, their existing privileges All voters were 
to be duly registered—an excellent regulation. 
In order to diminish the expenses of elections, 
as well as opportanites for bribery, drunkenness, 
and corruption of all kinds, the duration of the 
poll was to be dimunish- 
ed, and that for counties 
to be taken simultane- 
ously at different places 
The good which has pro- 
ceeded from this regula- 
tion 18 indisputable and 
great. Lord John Rus- 
well said that the gene- 
ral result of the measure 
would be to create a new 
constituency of about 
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of interests connected with the country which 
required to be represented in parliament, and 
were now represented by means of the boroughs 
(called rotten) that were to be disfranchised by 
this bill. If they were so disfranchised, the re- 
presentation of those interests would be annthi- 
lated. Mr. Horace Twiss said he had no ob- 
jection to any crease of the representation of 
great trading interests; but he could not see the 
pohcey of calling in the wisdom of householders 
paying £10 of rent. The measure would let in no 
great interests it would 
promote the influence of 
shopkeepers and coun- 
try attorneys. The leader 
of the country club 
would now be the im- 
portant man in his dis- 
trict,and these interesta, 
however respectable in 
their way, were not the 
interests which required 
additional representa- 
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cluded by requesting 
leave to bring 1n his bill 
This motion brought on 
a debate which lasted seven nights, and which 
called up more than seventy orators The op- 
ponents of it said that the whole essence of the 
acheme was not reform but revolution; that the 
measure proposed nothing less than to remove 
from the House of Commons every alloy of mo- 
narchical or aristocratical principle, and convert 
it into a pure and resistless democracy, which it 
never had been, and which, consistently with 
the British constitution, it never ought to be. 
This new constitution rested on some supposed 
necessity for increasing the power of the people; 
but the power of the people was already strong 
enough: the true danger to be dreaded in our 
mixed government arose from the influence of 
the people, and not from the influence of the 
crown or of the aristocracy. Was it intended to 
convert these kingdoms into an unrestricted de- 
? Were ministers prepared to say that 
@ mob could govern amob? There was a variety 
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stitution had thus been 
surrendered, would the 
violent reformers be ga- 
tisfied? They themselves had avowed that they 
would not; and that, having obtained so much, 
they would, at a convenient tame, demand more. 
It was not this parliamentary reform that could 
reduce the present expenditure or pay off the 
debta of the past. Numerous references were 
made to the French revolution and to the imita- 
tions of it in other parts of Europe The pro- 
moters of the bill more than hinted that the re- 
formers would try a revolution in England, if 
they were not pacified by this measure: the 
opposers of the bill demed that there was any 
such fear—denied that the measure would satiefy 
the radicals There was a better security than 
the moderation or timdity of the radicals for 
the preservation of order. The widely-spread 
industry of the country, the stored-up savings 
even of the lower orders, the dividends of the 
public stocks, were solid grounds for confidence 
in the security of the institutions of the country. 
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The very burdens of the country formed some | question in that house. Of these 302 were for 
sort of security for its tranquillity and welfare. | the original motion, and 301 for the amendment; 
The superincumbent weight of the national | the second reading being thus carried by a majo- 


debt, while it pressed, gave stability. There 
would be no revolution to fear nor any perma- 
nent dissatisfaction to dread. But if we decided 
on this great question, not according to experi- 
ence and wisdom, but according to the cry of the 
day, then we should let in danger, then we should 
let in revolution, by teaching the people that 
their impatient will alone could control the course 
of the legislature. The opponents of the bill, 
however, permitted this long contest to terminate 
without a division: and Lord John Russell’s bill 


rity of one. 

On the 18th of April, Lord John Russell 
moved the order of the day for a committee of 
the whole house, when General Gascoyne im- 
mediately endeavoured to get rid of the bill by 
a motion for counteracting one of its essential 
clauses, respecting the proposed diminution of 
the number of representatives for England and 
Wales. This motion led to a violent debate, 
ending in a division on the following night, 
which left ministers in a minority of eight. 


was brought in, and ordered to be read a first | Two days after this division, or on the 21st of 


tame. Ministers afterwards admitted that if a 
division had now taken place, they would, ac- 


April, Lord Wharnceliffe in the upper house 
asked Earl Grey whether ministers had advised 


cording to their calculation, have been left in a | his majesty to dissolve this parliament, which 


minority. But the opposition did not form a 
combined body; it had no regular plan of opera- 
tions, and it was guided by no great leader. 

Between the first reading and the motion for 
the second reading, strenuous efforts were made 
to persuade the radical party to rest satisfied 
with the bull, and not commit the cause of reform 
by asking for more than could be granted. Nor 
were these efforts wholly unsuccessful, the ma- 
nufacturers of petitions were again set to work, 
and the same places which a month ago had 
petitioned for far more, now joined in praying 
that the bill might pass untouched. During the 
same anxious interval the political clubs and 
associations continued their labours and demon- 
strations Monster meetings were held, and 
threats resorted to. The chairman of the Bir- 
muingham political union openly declared that 
that town and neighbourhood could supply two 
armies, each of them as numerous and as brave 
as that which had conquered at Waterloo, if the 
patriot king and his ministers should require 
them 1n the contest with the boroughmongers— 
under which appellation were now comprehended 
all who differed from themselves in opinion. At 
a reform meeting held in London, Colonel Evans 
announced, that he-had just arrived from Sussex, 
where two reform meetings had taken place, and 
he assured the Londoners that he knew that 
10,000 men were ready to march up from Reigate 
to the support of his majesty’s ministers, if they 
should be defeated in the measure now before 
the house. 

On the 21st of March the second reading of 
the bill was moved in the commons. The debate 
lasted two days. It was opened by Sir R. Vyv- 
yan, who moved, as an amendment, that the bill 
should be read a second time that day six months, 
At the division there were 603 members present 
(excluding the speaker and the four tellers), the 
largest number that had ever divided on any 


had not yet existed quite six months. He put 
the question, he said, because, if he received a 
certain answer, it was his intention to adopt some 
measure in relation to that subject Earl Grey 
replied that he declined answering the question. 
Lord Wharncliffe then gave notice that he would 
next day move an address to the king, praying 
that his majesty would be graciously pleased not 
to exercise his own undoubted prerogative of 
dissolving parhament. On the same day Sir R 
Vyvyan asked ministers in the commons whether 
they mtended to proceed with the reform bill, 
or to advise his majesty to dissolve parliament, 
because the House of Commons would not consent 
to reduce the number of English members? The 
chancellor of the exchequer, Lord Althorpe, re- 
plied, “that he had no hesitation in answering 
one of the questions, or in saying that ministers, 
having considered the necessary consequence of 
the division of the house on the bill the other 
evening, it was not their intention to proceed 
further with the bill. It would not be consistent 
with his duty to answer the second question.” 
Lord Althorpe, one of the most honest, amiable, 
and straightforward of men, must not for a mo- 
ment be suspected of insincerity or falsehood. 
When these words were uttered by him in the 
House of Commons, ministers had made up 
neither their own minds nor the mind of the 
king to the unusual measure of so sudden a dis- 
solution. Many things connected with the re- 
form bill were done in such a hurry that they 
could scarcely have been foreseen the day before. 
On the 22d, which was the very day after the 
question was put by Lord Wharncliffe and Sir 
R. Vyvyan, there was a great ferment in both 
houses, for the rumour had been spread in the 
course of the day that king and ministers had 
made up their mind for dissolution. In the 
lords the ferment became a storm, a tempest. 
The order of the day was Lord Wharncliffe’s 
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motion for an address to his majesty against the 
dissolution. His lordship had uttered only a 
few words, when the Duke of Richmond, post- 
master-general in this recently-seated ministry, 
rose to complain that all the peers were not sit- 
ting in their proper places, as was usual on such 
occasions. Some expressions of dissent bemg 
uttered, his grace of Richmond imaisted that the 
standing order should be enforced—that their 
lordships should keep their places, and that per- 
sons present who were not members of that 
house should be ordered to withdraw. Noe 
and confusion ensued, and the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry was heard to say that ministers were 
taking the crown off the king’s head. The Duke 
of Richmond would then move another standing 
order—that against the use of improper language. 
The Marquis of Londonderry denied that any 
offensive language had been used, “though the 
noble duke seemed to think himself the hero of 
this coup @état, and to be able to smother the 
expression of their lordships’ sentiments on this 
most extraordinary occasion” Lord Wharneliffe 
being allowed to proceed, hurriedly moved— 
“That an humble address be presented to his 
majesty, humbly to represent that we, his ma- 
jesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, the lords 
spiritual and temporal, &c , think ourselves bound 
in duty humbly to represent to his majesty that 
alarming reports of an intended dissolution of 
parhament have gone forth; that, dutifully 
acknowledging the wisdom of the constitution mn 
trusting to the crown that just and legal prero- 
gative, and fully confiding in his majesty’s royal 
wisdom and paternal care of his people for the 
most beneficial exercise of 1t, we desire with great 
humility to represent to his majesty, that 1t ap- 
pears to us that a prorogation or dissolution of 
parhament at the present juncture, and under 
the present excitement of the public mind both 
in Great Britain and Ireland, 1s likely to be at- 
tended with great danger to his majesty’s crown 
and dignity, and to every institution of the state, 
by preventing that calm and deliberate consi- 
deration of any question tending to the reform 
of the representation of the people which the 
importance of that subject so especially requires. 

The lord-chancellor (Brougham) exclaimed— 
‘““My lords, I have not yet heard it doubted that 
the king possessed the prerogative of dissolving 
parliament at pleasure, still less have I ever 
known a doubt to exist on the subject at a mo- 
ment when the lower house has thought fit to 
refuse the supplies.” And his lordship having 
uttered these words, hurried out of the house to 
receive the king, whose near approach was aD- 
nounced. Lord Shaftesbury being called to the 
woolsack, amidst great excitement.and discordant 
noises, succeeded in restoring some degree of 
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order. Lord Mansfield then addressed the house. 
Such a scene as this, he said, he had never before 
witnessed in that house, and he hoped never to 
see anything like it again. He had heard from 
the noble and learned lord on the woolsack, with 
the utmost surprise, that the House of Commons 
refused the supplies. The noble and learned 
lord had, indeed, perhaps with wilful ignorance, 
declared this to be the case. The supplies had 
not been refused. He would use no intemperate 
language, but he would nevertheless assert, as 
far as God Almighty gave him the means of un- 
derstanding, that the crown and the country were 
now about to be placed in a most awful predica- 
ment, unparalleled at any previous period. He 
must accuse his majesty’s ministers of weakness 
and incapacity—of conspiring together against 
the safety of the state and the dignity of the 
crown by acting in such a manner upon such a 
question. He had not stated hs opinions gene- 
rally on the reform bill, because 1t was not before 
the house, and he really was always of opinion 
that the bill would never come there, and that 
it would necessarily end in a complete abortion. 
He had himeelf, as a peer, given his advice to 
the sovereign—he had told his majesty that 1f, 
for the sake of this reform bill, he should give 
his assent to asudden dissolution of parhament, 
1t would be a measure pregnant with danger. 

Lord Mansfield was yet speaking when the 
king entered the house and put an end to all dis- 
cussion. The House of Commons having been 
summoned, his majesty prorogued parliament 
with a speech m which he said the prorogation 
was with a view to immediate dissolution, and 
that he had been induced to resort to this measure 
for the purpose of ascertaining the sense of his 
people, im the way in which it could be most 
constitutionally expressed, on the expediency of 
making such changes in the representation as 
circumstances might appear to require. The 
speech also thanked the commons for the sup- 
plies which they had voted. Next day came 
forth the proclamation announcing a dissolution 
and directing a new election. The writs were 
made returnable on the 14th of June. 

The dissolution was celebrated in many places 
by illummations The lord-mayor authorized an 
illummation of the city of London. At the west- 
end a rabble vented their fury on the houses or 
windows of several peers and commoners, because 
they had opposed the reform bill. Among the 
windows which suffered most were those of the 
Duke of Wellington and Mr Baring “Tn politi- 
cal disputes, to place candles in windows 18 no 
proof of political opinion or of anything else ex- 
cept a prudent desire to avoid the outrages of a 
mob; but these wluminations were made use of 
by the reformers to keep up their incessant cry 
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that the inhabitants of the country, from one 
end to another, were animated by one universal 
feeling of enthusiasm for the reform bill, and for 
the act which got rid of a parliament that would 
never have passed 1t.”! 

During this session Ear] Grey's cabinet had 
not only declared that there could be no reduc- 
tion in the national expenditure, but they had 
also increased the standing army by 8000 men, 
confessing that this increase was rendered neces- 
sary by the disturbed state of England as well as 
Ireland. These facts, however, did not shake 
the confidence of politacal enthusiasts in the will 
and capability of ministers, and it was laid down 
a8 a moral certainty that, with a reformed par- 
liament, this cabinet would be enabled to lighten 
the public burdens to a prodigious extent. The 
general elections commenced and ended im a 
popular tempest. All manner of appeals had 
been made to the people in order to excite them. 
The antagonists of the bill were represented not 
merely as the corrupt and profligate enemies of 
the liberties of the people, but also as dangerous 
and audacious contemners of the loyalty which 
they owed tothe monarch It had been assumed 
all along that the heart of the king was in the 
bill The king’s name was therefore made the 
watchword of democracy. Now, too, were begun 
practices which tended to turn the representatives 
of the people into mere delegates. Pledges were 
demanded from candidates that they would vote 
for “the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the 
bill” Men were to be sent to parliament not to 
exercise their understanding on the principles of 
reform which ought to be applied, but merely to 
say “yea” to every proposition which munisters 
might produce as a part of the bill Printed 
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lists of the majority and minority -on General 
Gascoyne’s motion were assiduously circulated 
through the country, and every candidate whose 
name was found in the majority was denounced 
as an enemy of reform, although many of those 
gentlemen were really reformers who were willing 
to grant representatives to the great towns, and 
only unwilling that disfranchisement should be 
carried too far, and the total number of English 
members diminished. In every respect the re- 
forming electors, instead of merely choosing legis- 
lators, set themselves up as such. They did not 
elect men on whose honesty and understanding 
they could rely, but they elected men as speaking- 
trumpets to deliver and re-echo their own opinion. 
A ministry tn esse always has and must have a 
great influence over elections We need not say 
how the influence of the Grey cabinet was exer- 
cised. Stormy everywhere, the elections were 
downright riota in many parts of Scotland and 
Ireland. General Gascoyne found 1¢ :mpossible 
to make head in Liverpool; Sir R Vyvyan was 
expelled from Cornwall; Sir Edward Knatchbull 
did not venture to contest the county of Kent; 
Sur Robert Wilson, an ultra-reformer, but who 
had dared to think that it was not the time to 
diminish the number of English representatives, 
durst not show his face in Southwark, where he 
was succeeded by Mr. W. Brougham, a brother 
of the new lord-chancellor; Mr Bankes was de- 
feated in Dorsetshire by Mr. Calcraft, whose 
sudden conversion to the doctrines of ministers 
had carried the second reading of the reform 
bill; Lord Lowther’s candidates were defeated 
in Cumberland and at Carlisle; and in many 
other directions, returns were made of members 
who were for the bill, the whole bull, and nothing 
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the king’s speech—Sur Robert Peel’s censure of the violence of reform ayitation—Lord John Russell movea to 
bring in a new reform bill—Its alterations upon the old bill—Entrance of the cholera—The second and turd 
readings of the new bill passed—It 1s carried into the lords—Its second reading—The Easter recess follows-— 
Monster meetings m England durmg the mterval—Their proceedings and demands—Similar meetings in 
Sootland—Parhament re-assembles—The ministers in a minonty in the House of Lords—Earl Grey and the 
ministers resign—The king petitioned to accede to their proposala—Mestings against the opponents of the 
reform bill—Resolutions to pay no taxes and withhold the supplies—Earl Grey and the munusters recalled on 
their own terms—The third reading of the bill in the House of Lords—It passes and receives the royal assent 
—Parlament dissolved——Foreagn affairs—Dom Pedro endeavours to establish his daughter on the throne of 
Portugal—He receives aid from England—Greece erected into a kingdom—Its crown rejected by Prince 
Leopold—tIt 1s conferred upon Prince Otho of Bavaria—Anarchical condition of Greece—Proceedings of the 


in establishing their nationality—Unsuccessfal termmation of the Polish revolution—Oppression of 
Poland by the Ozar of Russia—Disappointment of France from the revolution of 1830. 


S@|F TER an amount and universality 
of rioting, that shook the island to 
“| its extremities, the election for the 

3| new parliament was completed. It 


AEA EBD! form as the most sanguine of the 
expectants could desire, and from the test that 
had been established for the candidates when they 
presented themselves for the suffrage, and the 
promises exacted from them, the chosen mem- 
bers were styled by their opponents, a company > 
of pledged delegates, and no true House of Com- 
mons. Only six out of eighty-two county mem- 
bers were opposed to the bill. London returned 
four reforming members, and Yorkshire the same 
number. On the 14th of June the parlament 
‘was opened by commission, and Mr. Manners 
Sutton was re-elected speaker without opposition ; 
but a whole week was occupied with swearing 
wn the members, so that the session was not 
opened by his majesty in person until the 21st. 
The first subject in the royal speech was that of 
reform, to which the attention of both houses 
was earnestly called, and the confident hope was 
expressed that in their measures for its adjust- 
ment, they would “carefully adhere to the 
acknowledged principles of the conatatution, by 
which the prerogative of the crown, the authority 
of — sigeaes of Parliament, and the rights and 
ou. IV. 





liberties of the people are equally secured.” It 
expressed the confident hope that peace would 
be maintamed by England, notwithstanding the 
civil commotions which had disturbed some parts 


was as thoroughly pledged to re- | of Europe, and the contests that were exieting 


in Poland It stated that a British squadron had 
been sent before Lisbon with a peremptory de- 
mand of satisfaction for a series of msulte and 
injuries; that a prompt compliance with that de- 
mand had prevented the necessity of further 
measures, but that his majesty had not yet been 
enabled to re-establish his diplomatic relations 
with the Portuguese government The only dis- 
mal parts of the speech were those which referred 
to the spread m Europe of the cholera, to the 
scarcity and famine which prevailed in the 
western counties of Ireland, and to the system of 
violence and outrage which had for some time 
been carried on to an alarming extent in that 
country. As the king returned to St. James's 
Palace he was vociferously applauded by the 
people as “the Patriot King,” “the Sailor King,” 
“the best king that had ever been.” 

In both houses the government was severely 
blamed for not acting with proper vigour in sup- 
pressing the disgraceful riotous proceedings ak 
the late illuminations. The addresses were 
agreed to without any useless division. And 
then to the reform bill ! 

877—8 
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On the 24th of June, Lord John Russell again 
brought forward that bill, admitting that there 
had been some slight alterations made in it, and 
insisting that all such alterations were improye- 
ments. Sir Robert Peel professed his unaltered 
sentiments in opposition to the measure. The 
first reading was allowed to pass, but at Sir 
Robert’s suggestion, the second reading was 
postponed from the 30th of June to the 4th of 
July. The alterations which had been made in 
the bill went rather to enlarge than to limit the 
number of electors. 

On the 4th of July, when the second reading was 
proposed, Sir John Walsh moved as an amend- 
ment that the bill should be read a second time 
that day six months. The debate, prolonged to 
very late hours, was continued during the 5th 
and 6th. At the end the division showed a ma- 
jority of 136 in favour of ministers; the votes 
for the second reading being 367, and those for 
the amendment 231. Other efforts were made 
to obstruct the passage of the bill into committee, 
and five distinct motions for adjournment were 
made and defeated. In committee the bill was 
discussed clause by clause from the 12th of July 
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rejected ;? but on being reminded that this mode 
of ing implied disrespect toward the lower 
house, Lord Wharncliffe withdrew his motion 
for another, “that the second reading be post- 
poned to that day six months.” The lords then 
adjourned. On the next day the principal 
speakers were, for the bill Viscount Melbourne, 
and against it Lord Harrowby and the Duke of 
Wellington. The debate was again adjourned, 
to be renewed on the morrow. Lord Dudley 
and Ward, the Marquis of Londonderry, Lords 
Wynford and Eldon, argued against the whole 
bill with great force and with equal excitement. 
Lord-chancellor Brougham concluded a speech 
of four hours’ duration, by conjuring their lord- 
ships to pass the bill, as the only means of pre- 
serving tranquillity. “As your friend,” said he, 
“as the friend of my country, as the servant of 
my sovereign, I counsel you to assist us in pre- 
serving the national peace and perpetuating the 
national prosperity. For these reasons I pray 
and beseech you not to reject this bill! I call 
on you by all you hold most dear, by all that 
binds every one of us to our common eountry— 
I solemnly adjure you, yea, even on bended 


to the 15th of September, when it was ordered ' knees, my lords (here the chancellor bent his 


to be engrossed. On the 19th of September, Lord 
John Russell moved the third reading, and was 


| 


knee on the woolsack), I implore you not to reject 
this bill!” The: lordshipa, however, at six 


backed by 113 against 58. After two more days , o’clock on the following morning did reject the 


of debate on the question “that the bill do pass,” 
munisters carried their point by 345 against 236. | 


bill by a clear majority of forty-one. 
Then ensued an excitement, a turbulence even 


Next day, the 22d of September, the bill was | greater than that of the late general election. 
carried up to the lords by Lord John Russell, ' Great meetings were instantly convened in the 
attended by about 100 of its stanch supporters metropolis. One was held at the Thatched House 
in the lower house. The bill was then read a , Tavern, consisting of all the members who had 
first time on the motion of Earl Grey, without | voted for the bill in the commons. The common 
any remark being made, and was directed to be council of London, who counted a majority of 


read a second time on the 3d of October. 


reformers, also assembled. There was another 


When that day had arrived, after the pre- meeting at the Mansion-house of merchants and 
sentation of numerous petitions in favour of the | bankers of the reforming party, who passed re- 


bill, Earl Grey moved the second reading. His 
speech on this occasion was chiefly remarkable 
by an appeal to the bench of bishops. He said, 
as they were the ministers of peace, he did most 
earnestly hope that the result of their votes 
would be such as might tend to the tranquillity 
and happiness of the country. And this was a 
species of intimidation; for, in other words, it 
was telling the prelates that if they voted against 
the reform bill, the tranquillity and happiness 
of the country would be put in il. Lord 
Wharncliffe again declared that the bill would de- 
stroy the constitution by giving too great power 
to a most democratically constituted House 
of Commons. A popular or rather delegated 
House of Commons had passed this measure, 
and now the upper house was told that it had 

to do but to record and register it. His 
lordship concluded by moving “that the bill be 


solutions approving the conduct of Earl Grey’s 
government, and pledging themselves to its sup- 
port. There was a tropical rain-fall of petitions 
to the king, praying his majesty to continue his 
ministers in office, and to create new peers in 
sufficient number to carry the bill through the 
upper house. The mob, who had been taught 
by the radical newspapers and the harangues of 
demagogues that there ought to be no peers at all, 
that nothing in human nature was so detestable 
as a lord, were now told they must shout for 
“more lords—more peers.” Fifty thousand per- 
sons in the train of the lord-mayor, Sir John 
Key, went up to St. James’s Palace to present a 
petition. Mr. Joseph Hume, M.P., exhorted 
them to be firm, united, and peaceable. The 
last part of the advice was thrown away. The 
mob went and smashed the windows of the Mar- 
quis of Bristol and the Duke of Wellington. 
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Being driven by the police from Apsley House, 
the duke’s residence, they went off by Piccadilly 
and Park Lane to the mansion of Lord Dudley 


and Ward, but there they were held m check | 
by a strong body of the police. They then col- ' 


lected in Hyde Park to look out for anti-reform- 
ing peers. There the Marquis of Londonderry 
was severely pelted, and the Duke of Cumberland 
was dragged from his horse, and was thought in 
some danger of being killed, when a band of 
policemen came up and dispersed the cowardly 
assailan 


ts. 

The day before these exhibitions of violence, 
Lord Ebrington, in the 
House of Commons, 
moved a resolution de- 
elaratory of unabated 
confidence in the king’s 
ministers, and the deter- 
mination to adhere to 
the reform bill. The re- 
solution was carried by 
@ majority of 131 Both 
houses were occupied for 
several nights in desul- 
tory but violent discus- 
sions on the disturbed 
state of the country, and 
on the causes which ori- 
ginally led to such dis- 
turbance. The friends 
of reform held that the 
riotous spirit proceeded 
from the obstinacy of 
the lords; the opponents 
of the bill maintained 
that the people had been excited and driven mad 
in order that the bill might be carried, through 
a dread of their excesses On the 20th of Octo- 
ber the king in person prorogued parhament. 
On his way to and from the house, his majesty 
was enthusiastically cheered by the multitude 

Rioting was not confined to London, 1t raged, 
with loss of hfe and property, at Derby and 
Nottingham At the latter place the mob de- 
stroyed by fire the castle, the splendid seat of 


the Duke of Newcastle. While the reform bill | 


had been before the lords for 1ts second reading 
there had been a meeting of political unions at 
Birmingham; and, if that meeting did not ter- 
minate in an actual riot, it filled the minds of 
peaceable men with alarm, and it became the 
provocative and cause of riots elsewhere. The 
numbers that met were roughly estimated as 
forming a grand total of 150,000 persons. Re- 
form members of the House of Commons pre- 
sided and spoke. An address was voted to the 
king expressive of alarm at the awful conse- 
quences which might arise from the failure of 
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the bill, and of indignation at the infatuation of 
the peers; and containing an earnest prayer that 
his majesty would forthwith create as many 
peers as would suffice to carry the bill. Coupled 
with vehement harangues and the proposition of 
anarchic resolutions, a vote of thanks was passed 
to Lord John Russell and Lord Althorpe. The 
answer returned to this vote of thanks, passed 
by an legal and dangerous association, was far 
too courteous and encouraging; at least 1t might 
be interpreted as an encouragement offered by 
these two noblemen and ministers of the crown to 
the direct interference of the people with the leg- 
islature And, assuredly, 
the ignorant populace, 
forsome time, considered 
that they might do as 
they pleased, provided 
that they did contribute, 
in any way, to ternfy the 
enemies of reform, or to 
hasten the passing of the 
bill Attacks had been 
made upon Lord Tank- 
erville, upon the frends 
of Lord Ashley at Bland- 
ford, upon Lord Tenter- 
den, and others, At 
Croydon the Archbishop 
of Canterbury was gross- 
ly insulted while presid- 
ing over a meeting for 
the propagation of the 
gospel, in Somersetshire 
the bishop of the dio- 
cese was rudely attacked 
while consecrating a new church. The Bishop of 
Exeter and other prelates were burned in effigy. 

But all these excesses were mere trifles com- 
pared with the devastation committed at Bristol, 
when, on Saturday, the 29th of October, Sir 
Charles Wetherell arrived in that city to dis- 
charge his official duties as ita recorder. Sir 
Charles, who had distinguished himself by the 
warmth of his opposition to the reform bill, was 
Inssed, hooted, all along his road from Bath to 
Bnstol. On entering Bristol, although he was sur- 
rounded by constables and by 30€ or 400 respect- 
able persons, he was assailed by yells, groans, 
and hisses, and his carriage was pelted with stones. 
Sir Charles, however, took his station on the bench 
at the Guildhall. W:th great difficulty the mob 
was kept out of that building by the constables. 
Having discharged his usual preliminary dutses, 
the recorder adjourned the court till eight o’clock 
on Monday morning. Sir Charles remained in 
the Mansion-house. For hours the constables 
were left alone to contend with the mob of 10,000 
or more vagabonds, for it was Saturday, and the 
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colliers and other labourers of the neighbourhood 
of Briatol, who had received their week’s wages, 
had flocked into the town to get drunk and see 
the fan. Out of the mod which did all the mis- 
chief not one man in ten had come with any 
higher or better motive, or had any notion of the 
real meaning of thereform bill. "When, at about 
half-past eleven o’clock, these motley fellows were 
full of drink, they began to talk of burning Sir 
Charlies W etherell out of the Mansion-house, but 
the foremost of them got their heads broken by 
the constables, and no farther mischief was done 
until about four o’clock in the afternoon, when 
the constabulary force was permitted, or took 
permission, to retire to their homes for the pur- 
pose of refreshing themselves. Then, from gin- 
cellars and pot-houses issued forth a mob full of 
bold daring. The mayor came forward to beg of 
them to depart, and to tell them that he should 
be very sorry to be compelled to read the riot act 
and call out the troops. It is said that shortly 
after this gentle admonition the mayor did read 
the riot act, but the mob, seeing nothing to op- 
pose them except a few constables, rushed upon 
them, disarmed them, and beat them severely 

Then followed a general attack on every part of 
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them in earnest. Before this charge the mob 
gave way at once, making a fearfal noise, and 
running off by all the streets that were open to 
them. The soldiers followed, wounding a few 
of the fagitaves, but striking more merely with 
the flats of their sabres. Some of the most de- 
termined of the rioters made a stand in alleys 
and narrow passages, whence they assailed the 
troopers with stones. A soldier, being severely 
hit, turned round upon a man and shot him dead 
upon the spot. This, we believe, was the first 
carbine or pistol that was fired. Ina short time 
the whole mob vanished. The troopers continued 
to ride through the streets ail night, to prevent 
the rioters from re-assembling. 

On Sunday morning the troops, who had been 
more than twenty hours on duty, were with- 
drawn for some refreshment; but no sooner were 
the soldiers gone than the rioters reappeared 
and renewed their operations with greater fury 
than ever. Everything in the upper apartments 
of the Mansion-house was destroyed 1n a trice. 
The people forced their way into the cellars, and 
then followed intoxication, wild drunkenness, 
raving madness! After a short pause, having 

sledge-hammers from the blacksmiths’ 


the Mansion-house, with a smashing-in of win- | shope, and adzes and other tools from the ship- 
dows and shutters, and a breaking open of doors. yards, they broke into the new jail, liberated ai/ 
At this critical moment Sir Charles put on adis- the prisoners, and set fire to the buildmg. Ex- 
guise and effected his retreat through the adjoin- | clusive of debtors, above one hundred criminals 


ing premises; but it was not made known until 


—some of them convicts of the worst class—were 


twelve o’clock on the following day (Sunday) that let loose upon Bristol. During these proceedings, 
he had left the city Materials had been collected | twenty troopers of the 3d rode up—to see that 
for setting fire to the Mansion-house, but that | they could do nothing against such a multi- 


edifice was for the present saved from conflagra- 
taon by the arrival of the troops. But Colonel 
Brereton, who displayed, all through this crisis, 
doubt, weakness, and vacillation, would not 
charge the mob, who greeted him with loud cheers 
and with a great show of cordiality The sol- 


tude. From the new jail the rioters pro- 
ceeded to the three toll-houses, and burned them 
all. Then they moved off in two divimons, the 
one going to the Gloucester county jail, and the 
other to Bridewell. Having released all the 
prisoners, they set fire alao to those two buildings. 


diers merely trotted their horses backwards and | It was now about eight o’clock of Sunday evening. 


forwards, and they too were cheered by the 
rioters, some of whom were heard saying that the 
troopers were just as anxious for the passing of 
the reform bill as they themselves were. For some 
hours the greater part of the multitude withdrew, 
or were quiet, or only shouted vengeance againat 
the recorder. If the worshipful mayor, or any 
ether magistrate, had assured them that Sir 
Charles was gone, there is no doubt that many 
of them would have repaired quietly to their own 
homes. A little before the hour of midnight the 
public-houses, cellars, and dens vomited forth 
their inmates once more; fresh bodies of men, 
armed with bludgeons, croased the bridges into 
the town; and then a concentrated attack was 
saade upon the council-house. As they were 
emashing the windows and breaking open the 
deora, the soklicra, for the first time, rode upon 


The soldiers were suddenly called from the front 
of the Mansion-house to protect the bishop’s 
palace, to which some miscreants were applying 
their combustibles. The conflagration there was 
stayed for a time; but while the soldiers were 
at the palace the mob set the Mansion-house ali 
in a blaze, and before the troops could return 
to the spot the roof and whole front of that 
edifice came down with a tremendous crash, 
burying some of the mad rioters under the burn- 
ing ruins, As midnight advanced, conflagration, 
outrage, and ruin advanced withit. The custom- 
house, with all the back buildings in Little Queen 
Street, presented one immense mass of fire. 
Many of the drunken inrendiaries were cansumed 
im the flames they had themselves kindled. A 
amall band, chiefly ef boys and youths, who 
seemed to go about their employment as # they 
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had been systematically trained to it, extended 
the conflagration, preceding their operations on 
each house by the giving of a short notice to the 
inmates to retire, and 80 escape being burned. 
Tn this manner they destroyed one whole side of 
Queen’s Square, and then proceeded to another, 
commencing with the excise office at the corner. 
‘When Monday morning dawned upon Bristol the 
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power to act with all vigour, and clear the streets 
This order was executed to the letter, and the 
1abble poured off in torrents—men, women, and 
children ruuning, roaring, shrieking, in every 
direction By Monday afternoon (November Ist) 
a mournful tranquillity was restored to Bristol. 
A riot so disgraceful and so destructive as this 
had not been known in England since the Lon- 
don no-popery riots of 1780. Many cases of the 
wounded must have remained concealed, but the 
total number of knlled and wounded that were 
known did not exceed a hundred, of whom some 
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flames were subsiding; but the aspect of Queen's 
Square was truly appalling Ruins, smoking 
ruins, on either side! Rioters lying dead-drunk, 
with countenances blackened by the smoke, and 
bestialized by their excesses! At ast that was 
done which ought to have been done at Sire. 
The soldiers who had been ordered out of the 
city were brought back, and ordered by the civil 





BR1sToL, from Clifton Wood —From a view by W Moller 


proper directions from Colonel Brereton, nor due 
assistance from the city magistrates, He said 
the head of those magistrates bad purposely con- 
cealed himself when his presence was moat 
needed; and that all the aldermen had declined 
accompanying the soldiers, because they could not 
rude on horseback. General Sir Charles Dalbiac 
laid down on this occasion the following doctrine, 
as applicable to all such occasions, and as being 
a fundamental principle of the common law of 
England —‘That 1f the occasion demands im- 
mediate action, and no opportunity is given for 


were burned in the fires of their own lighting, procuring the advice or sanction of the magis- 
and some died from excess of drink. About two trate, it is the duty of every subject to act on 
hundred were taken prisoners during the out- | his own responsibility in suppressing a nmotous 
rages, and several individuals were afterwards and tumultuous assembly, and in whatever is 
captured with plundered property in their posses- done by him honestly in the execution of that 
sion. Government allowed nearly two months object he will be justified and supported by the 
to elapse before a special commission was ap- common law, that law acknowledging no dis- 
pointed to try the offenders. Then eighty-one tinction here between the private citazen and the 
were convicted, and five left for execution, but soldier, who 1s still a citizen, lying under the 
enly four suffered the extremity of the law. A same obligation, and invested with the same 
military court of inquiry ordered that Colonel authority, to preserve the king’s peace as any 
Brereton should be tried by court-martial. On other subject” This was the doctrine of the 


the 13th of January, being the fourth day of his 
trial, the colonel shot himself through the heart. 
Another court-martial was held on Captain War- 


rington, seaior officer of the 3d dragoon guards. , 
This officer's plea was that he had never received | 


great Lord Mansfield, and is confirmed by the 
authority of the excellent and humane Lord 


| Chief-justice Sir N. Tindal. It was # doctrine 


upon which no doubt could be entertained by 
any man who understood Blackstone; but the 
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writers of radical newspapers, who had so long 
been inflaming the minds of the populace, and 
preaching the necessity of powerful demonstra- 
tions and the efficacy of street-warfare and of 
pikes, brazenly denounced the doctrine as con- 
trary to English law and dangerous to the li- 
berties of the subject. Partial disturbances 
broke out at Bath, Coventry, and Leicester; but 
these, being properly opposed by the municipal 
and military powers, were speedily put down 
without bloodshed, and without any material 
injury to property. If the example of the mayor 
of Bristol and the unfortunate Colonel Brereton 
had been followed in these places, there would 
have been in them the same carnage and bar- 
barous devastation. 

On the 2d of November, a royal proclamation 
was issued, exhorting all classes to unite in sup- 
pressing such tumulta. Soon also 1t was found 
necessary to issue a proclamation against the 
political unions which had been formed for the 
sole purpose of forcing the acceptance of the re- 
form bill. Birmingham was the great birth-place 
of these unions, but they had affiliated in Lon- 
don, Manchester, and other great towns, and 
they were threatening to become as formidable 
as the Jacobin societies had been mm France In 
London, the working classes had a union of their 
own, with officers named by themselves: In a 
printed paper calling a general meeting of the 
working classes, these London unionists demanded. 
universal suffrage, annual parliaments, and vote 
by ballot, declaring at the same time that all 
men are born free and equal; that all hereditary 
distinctions of birth are unuvatural, and opposed 
to the equal rights of man, and that they, for 
their own parts, would never be satisfied with 
any law or any reform which stopped short of 
these holy principles! This was going farther 
than those who had originally got up the unions 
either intended or anticipated, but such a system 
once set rolling among the people must always 
grow into monstrous proportions. Moreover, 
these London unionists invited their fellow- 
workmen in all parts of the country to meet for 
the same purpose on the same day. They also 
told the working reformers “that union was 
strength, and that a general union of the labour- 
ing classes would be far stronger than any power 
that could be brought against it.” While this 
paper was in circulation, government received 
information that sticks, bludgeons, and sword- 
canes were in great demand in the market It 
was time to swear in special constables, to look 
after the London prisons, and to bring infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery round the city. This was 
done by Earl Grey's ministry. The meeting had 
been called for the 7th November, and was to 
have taken place at White Conduit House. On 
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the 5th, the unionists were warned by the magis- 
trates of Hatton Garden that the intended meet- 
ing would be illegal and seditious. Hereupon a 
deputation of the unionists went up to Lord Mel- 
bourne, the home secretary. His lordship ad- 
mitted them to an interview, and told them, in his 
bland manner, that their printed declaration was 
not only highly seditious but perhaps treasonable, 
and that any person attending the meeting with 
the object for which it was professedly called 
would be guilty of an act of treason. The leaders 
then agreed to abandon the meeting; but no step 
was taken against them either for their seditious 
publication, or for their misdemeanour im calling 
such meeting ; and the royal proclamation against 
the political unions in general was not issued 
until the 22d of December. 

The parliament which had been prorogued on 
the 20th of October, 1831, was again assembled 
on the 6th of December. The bill had scarcely 
been negatived, when deputations of London re- 
formers intruded themselves into the presence of 
Earl Grey, urging the necessity of not prolong- 
ing the prorogation beyond a week or two, and 
of immediately renewmg the efforts to accomplish 
the same kind and measure of reform. Min:sters 
themselves were pledged neither to propose, nor 
to accede to, any bill “less efficient” than the one 
which the lords had just rejected. It was possible 
that they might consider something very different 
in kind to be equally efficient in its results; but 
to the ears of their supporters this language must 
have meant, that the same quantity of actual in- 
novation was still to be enforced, and if so, then 
it was not easy to see how a different result could 
be anticipated in the House of Peers. The poli- 
tical unions, therefore, the reforming clubs, and 
the reforming journals, pressed upon the min- 
istry, day and night, the necessity of constraining 
the king to create such a number of reforming 
peers as would render futile all opposition in the 
upper house, and Earl Grey was told that 1f he 
hesitated to take this step he would be regarded 
and treated as a betrayer of that cause which 
alone had given him power, and had enabled him 
to retain it. It was taken for granted that the 
king, who was himself held forth as the great 
patron of the bill, was ready to secure its success 
by making the peers bend to the prerogative; or, 
if he should be reluctant, then it was plainly 
announced, the people would find means to bring 
both his majesty and the peers into a fitting 
temper of concession.’ 

On the 6th of December the king opened the 
session in person. The first allusion in the speech 
was to the one absorbing subject. His majesty 
read—I feel it to be my duty, in the first place, 
to recommend to your most careful consideration 
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the measures which will be proposed to you for should make a public entry into the city, would 
a reform in the commons’ House of Parliament; not, under the circumstances of the period, be 
& speedy and satisfactory settlement of this ques- safe. He had inquired of the sheriff and alder- 
tion becomes daily of more pressing importance man if they could not furnish a constabulary 
to the security of the state and to the content- force adequate to the maintenance of the public 
ment and welfare of my people.” peace; and they had given it as their opinion 

More regrets were uttered about the disturbed that a sufficient constabulary force could not 
state of Ireland. A systematic opposition had befurnished In consequence of this he desired 
been made to the payment of tithes, attended in them to wait upon the secretary for the home 
some instances with afflicting results; it would department. The deputation accordingly waited 
therefore be one of the first duties of parliament on the noble secretary, and military assistance 
to inquire whether it might not be posmble to was furnished. He had absented himself from 
effect improvements in the laws regarding tithes. this interview in order that the noble secretary 
His majesty had the satisfaction to inform them mught put any inquiries to the sheriff and alder- 
that he had recently concluded with the King of man of Bristol without the restriction which his 
the French a convention for the effectual sup- presence might possibly have imposed. Subse- 
pression of the African slave-trade This con- quently the noble lord requested his attendance 
vention, having for its basis the concession of re- at the home office, and he did attend. Now, in 
ciprocal rights, to be mutually exercised n speci-_ the first instance, the information was conveyed 
fied latitudes and places, would, it was trusted, to government that military assistance was re- 
enable the naval forces of the two countries, by quisite. On the second occasion it was arranged 
their combined efforts, to accomphsh an object that everything should go on as usual Thus, if 
which was felt by both to be so important to the government thought that mulitary co-operation 
interests of humanity. ° Of the riots, the king said was necessary, and that it was also necessary to 
or read—‘The scenes of violence and outrage suspend the usual jail-delivery, there existed two 
which have occurred in the aty of Bmstol and opportunities for declaring the facts, one in his 
in some other places, have caused me the deepest (Sur C. W's) absence, the other im his presence. 
affliction. The authority of the laws must be Was not this, then, a flat contradiction of the 
vindicated, by the punishment of offences which charges which had been so flagitiously circulated 
have produced so extensive a destruction of pro- against him? It had been further alleged, that 
perty, and so melancholy a loss of hfe, but I he had proceeded to Bristol against the remon- 
think it right to direct your attention to the best strances of the magistrates, when they sent to 
means of umproving the municipal police of the Bath beseeching him not tocome. This charge, 
kingdom, for the more effectual protection of the like the other, was utterly unfounded. The 
public peace against a recurrence of similar com- magistrates themselves were abused for an irritat- 
motions.” Nor could his majesty avoid speaking ing display of the military; whereas, in fact, the 
of those political unions which had been so | soldiers were not stationed in Bristol, but were 
menacing, and against which he had issued his | placed under cover in the neighbourhood, and but 
proclamation .—‘“‘Sincerely attached to our free for the interference of the political union their 
constitution, I never can sanction any interfer- ' presence would not have been known to the 
ence with the legitimate exercise of those rights ) people of the city. All unnecessary display of 
which secure to my people the privilege of dis- | the military had been avoided by the judicious 
cussing and making known their grievances; but, | plans of the magistrates. He would follow the 
in respecting those rights, it is also my duty to , example afforded by the royal speech, and abstain 
prevent combinations, under whatever pretext, from gomg into the consideration of what had 
which, in their form and character, are incom- | subsequently occurred, simply stalang that he 
patible with all regular government, and are did not retire until the chief magistrate’s feather- 
equally opposed to the spirit and to the provisions | bed was taken from its accustomed depository, 
of the law.” ,; and used as a barricade for a window of the 

During the debate on the address in the com- | Mansion-house hall, All the sch os 
mons, Sir Charles Wetherell entered into some Sunday and Monday had taken place a 9 
of the details of the Bristol outrages Hecom-' departure from Bristol. He mnpieter at, 
plained that he had been directly charged bythe , under the circumstances which ee laid pai 
daily press as being himself the author of those ' them, he might presume that in the eyes 0 

A he had exculpated himself. It had been 

disastrous events. How stood the facts? A , house pa’ ; 
deputation from Bristol, consisting of the sheriff , said that the occurrences at Bristol raid = epring 
and one of the aldermen, had waited on him in out of reform, but had been perpe . 
London, and had stated that the person of the linquents ever ready to take advantage of any 
recorder, who, in the exercise of his official duties, opportunity for plunder. He would not inquire 


at. present how far these outrages were owing to 
the epirit which reformers had conjured up; ke 
would only draw the notice of the house to a2 
document by which the Bristol political union, a 
veform association, assumed to itself the power 
of deposing the magistrates and the recorder. 
This paper, which had been published on the 
25th of October, set forth the surprise of the 
council at the conduct of the corporation im hav- 
ing called in the assistance of the troops for the 
purpose of conducting the recorder imto the city 
—a statement which was not true. It then 
stated, that if the magistrates found themeelves 
incapable of mamtamuing the public peace with- 
out military aid, it was ther duty to resign and 
allow the citizens to elect the municipal author- 
ities. Who the electors were to be was not inti- 
mated; but here was an association telling the 
magistrates that they ought to resign rather than 
use the aid of the military for the preservation 
of the public peace And this document, after 
recommending sedition, added a recommendation 
to the reformers to respect the public peace' He 
could not join in the applause given by the 
seconder of the address to government for the 
“promptitude” which they had displayed in 
appointing the special commission; and had that 
word been introduced into the address, he must 
have moved an amendment. 

In the upper house, amendments were pro- 
posed by Lord Harrowby, and in the commons 
by Sir Robert Peel, on that part of the address 
which related to the affairs of Holland and Bel- 
gium In his speech, Sir Robert took occasion 
to express his thorough detestation of the violence 
and intimidation which had been resorted to 1n 
order to force the reform bill down the throats 
of the peers. He said, “Has there ever been in 
the whole history of the last century any period 
in which such effectual practical restrictions were 
imposed on the freedom of speech, as have been 
imposed on it since the agitation of the question 
of reform? Believe me, sir, there are other 
tyrannies than those of individual despots. 
Who can deny their existence? Who can doubt 
their galling and oppressive character, after 
having seen the bitter and unrelenting animosity 
with which the populace have pursued many of 
those great and illustrious characters who acted 
the part of good subjects and honest men in the 
House of Lords? Can it be denied that it was 
not safe for those peers to travel home to their 
country-seats after the conscientious votes which 
they had given in defence of what they con- 
sidered the true interests of the people of Eng- 
land? What system of government can that be, 
in which you deny to your opponents the free 
exercise of judgment and of speech? You cannot 
propose changes extensive as those of your reform 
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bill without expecting, if you are reasonable mep., 
that they will encounter opposition. You may 
denounce that opposition, you may visit it with 
confiseation, exile, death; but so long as honour 
and courage exist among men—and in English 
bosoms I trust these qualities will find an eternal. 
spring—you will mot, you cannot deter us from 
the expression of our honest opinions.” Sir 
Robert, however, did not divide the house. - 

On the 12th of December, Lord John Russetk 
moved for leave to bring in a new reform bill, 
stating that the principles of the measure were 
to be the same as those of its predecessor. The 
alterations bore chiefly upon the process of dis- 
franchisement, and upon the qualification of 
electors Within the last ten years there had 
been an increase of fifteen per cent. in the popu- 
lation of Great Britain, yet the precedmg bill 
had gone upon the census of 1821. That very 
obvious objection was now got rid of, by adopting 
the census of 1831. Sir Edward Sugden ealled 
the whole bill “a bill to encourage the growth 
of £10 houses in England.” Si Robert Peel 
hoped that the bill would undergo a great many 
more alterations before the house thought of 
passing it. The debates were long, but not very 
interesting The house divided early on the 
morning of Sunday, the 18th, when the second 
reading of the new bill was carried by 326 
against 162. The house then adjourned for the 
Christmas holidays. During those holdays, the 
cry was kept up by the journalists and by the 
political associations, that the king must create 
more peers. His majesty’s health was affected 
by his anxieties on this head. 

But it was not the political convulsions alone 
that now filled every anxious heart, and formed 
a ground of perplexity and trembling. The 
cholera had entered our troubled island to deepen 
the general dread and confusion. This terrrble 
visitant, which at firat had appeared on the banks 
of the Ganges in 1817, had traversed through 
the chief countries of Europe hke a destroying 
angel, moving so mysteriously in its course that 
none could tell where it might next alight, but 
realizing, wherever it came, the worst calamities 
which the pestilence had been wont to inflict 
upon the doomed nations of the medieval period. 
Already it had decimated France, and Britain, 
even amidst the intensity of her political anxie- 
ties, had trembled at the thought that she might 
herself be the next victim. And this was soon 
shown to be no groundiess fear. In the month 
of October, it was whispered that the cholera. 
had beem seem upon our shores; and before the 
close of the year, it had established itee?f im Sun- 
derland and Newcastle, and was advancing to 
the metropolis. The plague-spot was socom upon 
the walls of our principal cities, and the fierce 
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outcries of contention were mingled with the unchanged, and that they would oppose the bill 


groans of agonized sufferers and lamentations | as they h 


over the dead. It was in vai to inquire 
into the causes of the eee ramupdice 
for its extinction, for, even more than the poli- 
tical trowbles at issue, it baffled the wisdom of 
the wise and the researches of the skilful. Was 
it contagious or not? Wasit the Indian cholera 
or a new complaint? Was it imported or indi- 
genous? Was it to be a permanent or only a 
transient infliction? Each was affirmed and 
contradicted in turn. Happily, however, 1t was 
not of the same deadly character which it mani- 
feasted in other countnes, the ratio of deaths 
being only one 1n three, while its range also was 
less universal in Britain than elsewhere. Still, 
it was a fearful calamity, mixed up as it was 
with the prevalent confusion and political an- 
xiety, and the most selfish or ambitious were 
compelled to study the progress of the wasteful 
destroyer, as well as of those national measures 
which they had so much at heart. 

Parliament met again on the 17th of January, 
and the bill was at once pushed into committee, 
as the reformers would allow of no delay. In 
committee rts details were attacked by Mr. Cro- 
ker, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Vyvyan, and many. 
others, who fell more particularly upon the 
clause which proposed to confer eight additional 
members on the metropolitan districts. It was 
urged that it would give to the capital a too pre- 
ponderating influence over the rest of the coun- 
try. The Marquis of Chandos moved an amend- 
ment against the clause, but in a house of 552 
members, he was out-voted by eighty. The 
bill came out of committee about the middle of 
March, and on the 19th of that month Lord 
John Russell moved and carried the third reading 
by a majority of 116 in a house of 594, On the 
23d of March the bill was passed; an amendment 
which went to raise the qualification to £20, in 
Iaverpool, and all new boroughs returning two 
members, having been negatived without a 
division 

On Monday, the 26th of March, the reform 
bill was carried up to the peers by Lords Rassell 
and Althorpe, accompanied by an unusual num- 
ber of members. Lords Harrowby and Wharn- 
cliffe, who had led the opposition in the upper 
house last session, now announced their intention 
to vote for the reading of the bill. They were 
induced to this course by a desire to save the 
respectability of the house from a band of poli- 
tical agents formed imto peers to serve the pur- 
pose of the moment. The Bishop of London was 
so impressed with the dangers hanging over the 
country, that he resolved to vote in the same 
way. The Duke of Wellington and the Marquis 
of Londonderry declared that their opinions were 


ad always done. The bill was read a 
first time that same day. The number of the 
Wwaverers was increased by the report, induatri- 
ously and most confidently spread, that his ma— 
jesty had at last consented to create as many 
peers as Earl Grey might think n four 
carrying the bill. The Earl of Haddington, 
Lord Gage, and others, followed the example of 
Lords Harrowby and Wharneliffe. Previously 
to the second reading, the Duke of Buckingham 
gave notice that if there should be, as he hoped 
and trusted there would be, a majority against 
this reform bill in their lordships’ house, he 
would bring in, after the Easter recess, a bill for 
the purpose of giving members to large towns 
whose importance entitled them to be repre- 
serted in parliament; also for conjoining and 
consolidating certain boroughs, each of which 
returned now two members, n order to make 
room for the new representatives, and prevent 
any man from being deprived of his existing 
rights, whilst a third provision of his bill would 
be to extend the elective franchise, so as to pre- 
vent its abuse in boroughs 

The second reading of the muinusterial bill was 
moved by Earl Grey; Lord Ellenborough im- 
mediately moved as an amendment, “that it be 
read a second time this day six months.” This 
gave rise to a very animated debate. The Earl 
of Mansfield and the Duke of Wellington repro- 
bated not the bill only, but the waverers also. 
A second adjournment took place. In opening 
the debate next day, the Earl of Winchelsea 
spoke with great indignation agamst a wholesale 
creation of peers, declaring, that if such a mea- 
sure were adopted, he would no longer sit in the 
house, but would retire, and bide his time tll 
the return of those good days which would 
enable him to vindeate the insulted laws of Ins 
country by bringing an unconstitutional minister 
before the bar of the peers. The debate was 
again adjourned When it was resumed, Lord 
Durham, son-in-law of Earl Grey, made a long 
and vehement speech, pouring invectives upon 
the head of Dr. Philpott, Bishop of Exeter, who 
bad himself been guilty of much mtemperanre 
both in writing and in speaking against reform 
and its authors. Lord Durham attributed the 
expenses of the late war and that war itself to 
parliamentary corruption and profligacy. Re- 
viving the exploded absurdities of many years 
ago, his lordship spoke as if we had willingly 
entered into a crusade against the French repub- 
leans, and as if Britain would have been left in 
the full enjoyment of peace, prosperity, and 
national honour, if she had not girded on the 
sword against France. At the end of this very 
long debate, at five o'clock in the morning, minis- 
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ters divided the house, and found that they had 
then a majority of nine. The bill having been 
read a second time was ordered to be committed. 

The lords broke up for the Easter holidays on 
the 17th of April, and the commons the day fol- 
lowing; but on the 16th the Duke of Wellington 
had entered on the journal of the lords a protest 
against the second reading of the bill. This 
spirited protest, which dwelt more especially on 
the violation of chartered rights, and the intro- 
duction of an extraordinary degree of democratic 
influence, was signed by seventy-four other peers, 
including the Dukes of Cumberland and Glou- 
cester, with six prelates. Lord Lyndhurst did 
not sign. 

During the Easter recess, agitation was carried 
to its utmost limits. More monster meetings 
were called the people of Leeds voted an address 
to his majesty, whom they designated “their 
sheet anchor, their refuge in the storm,” implor- 
ing him to yield to necessety, and to create more 
peers. At Birmingham a special meeting of the 
political union was held on the 27th of April, 
when Thomas Attwood, M.P., was again in the 
chair, and when a series of resolutions was agreed. 
to; in consequence of which, a general meeting 
of all the political associations from surrounding 
districts in the counties of Warwick, Worcester, 
and Stafford, was convened for the 7th of May. 
On the appointed day, there was such an assem- 
blage of people at the foot of Newhall Hill as 
this country had never before witnessed. The 
grand northern division alone was estimated at 
nearly 100,000. The procession extended along 
a line of four miles; upwards of 200 bands of 
music were in attendance, and more than 700 
flags and banners waved over this heaving mul- 
titude. The commencement of proceedings was 
announced by the sound of a bugle; the orations 
delivered were trumpet-tongued, and were all in 
one tune; for these unionists were merciless to 
@ minority, and would never listen to an opinion 
opposite to their own. A hot sharp petition to 
the House of Lords was very soon carried. They 
told their lordships, dr, as they had it, they im- 
plored them, “not to drive to despair a high- 
minded, generous, and fearless people, or to urge 
them on, by a rejection of their claims, to de- 
mands of a much more extensive nature, but 
rather to pass the reform bill into a law unim- 
paired in any of its great parts and provisions; 
more especially uninjured in the clauses rela- 
ting to the £10 franchise.” Other monster 
meetings were held at Liverpool, Manchester, 
Sheffield, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Paisley, Dundee, 
&c., as well as in every great town in the south 
of England. Their petitions to the king all ran 
in the same key—more lords, and passing the 
whole bill! The Edinburgh meeting was 80,000 
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strong. It was held in the King’s Park, near 
Holyrood House; and from the windows of that 
palace the exile, Charles X., could gaze upon it. 
The meeting, however, was very orderly. In 
the metropolis an extraordinary assembly of the 
members of the national union took place on the 
3d of May, under the presidency of Joseph Hume, 
M.P. The petition of this London meeting was 
very menacing: it told the lords that if they re- 
jected or mutilated the reform bill, “there was 
reason to expect that the payment of taxes would 
cease, that other obligations of society would be 
disregarded, and that the ultimate consequence 
might be the utter extenction of the privileged 
orders.” 

It was four days after the concoction of this 
London petition to the peers, or on the 7th of May, 
that parliament re-assembled. The peers went 
at once into committee on the bill. When the 
house divided, ministers were left in a minority of 
35, the votes for an amendment, moved by Lord 
Lyndhurst, being 151, and those against 1t 116. 
Earl Grey then moved and carried that all farther 
consideration of the bill should be deferred till 
Thursday the 10th. 

On Tuesday the 8th, Earl Grey and the lord- 
chancellor proceeded to Windsor to demand more 
peers or to tender their resignations. The king 
was nervous and unsettled. He hesitated on 
account of the great number of new peers re- 
quisite—he thought the anti-reform peers very 
obstinate, very wrong, very wrong indeed—but 
he did not hke making a dangerous precedent— 
the lords would say that he had swamped their 
house—he was afraid he could not doit! Inthe 
end he desired till next day to deliberate. On the 
morning of the next day, Wednesday the 9th, it 
was intimated to ministers that his majesty had 
been pleased to accept their resignations. 

This unlooked-for intelligence produced a new 
hurricane. In the commons, Lord Ebrington 
gave notice of his intention to move an address 
to the king, on the perilous state of public affairs, 
next evening; and Lord Althorpe’s well-meant 
liberal proposal that this motion should be post- 
poned for a short time, to prevent any embarrass- 
ment in the formation of a new ministry, met 
with no acceptance in that agitated and stormy 
assembly. They would let the Tories know that 
if they would accept office, they must do it in 
defiance of that branch of the legislature which 
commanded the public purse. Accordingly Lord 
Ebrington’s motion, being submitted to the house 
on the very next day, was carried by 288 against 
208; and the following address was speedily car- 
ried and presented to the king :—“ That it is 
humbly represented to his majesty the deep re- 
gret felt by this house at the change which has 
been announced in his majesty’s councils, by the 
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retirement of those ministers in whom this house | ll of rights, that the people of England may 


continues to repose unabated confidence. That 
this house, in conformity with the recommenda- 
tion contained in his majesty’s most gracious 
speech from the throne, has framed and sent up 
to the House of Lords a bill for a reform in the 
representation of the people, by which they are 
convinced that the prerogatives of the crown, the 
authority of both Houses of Parliament, the 
rights and liberties of the people, are equally 
secured.”’ 

Jn London the national union met on the very 
evening of the day on which the king accepted 
the resignations; and 1200 new members enrolled 
themselves at that meeting. On the morrow, 
there were 2000 more new members. It was 
unanimously resolved by these London unionists 
‘That the betrayal of the people’s cause was not 
attributed to Earl Grey, or his administration, 
but to the base and foul, treachery of others; 
that meetings be recommended in every county 
town and parish throughout the kingdom, which, 
by inducing complhance with the unanimous 
wishes of the people, may prevent the mischief 
that would otherwise result from the general 
indignation; that a petition be presented to the 
House of Commons, praying the appomtment of 
commissioners to receive the supplies, and that, 
until the bill pass, they be not managed by the 
lords of the treasury” Resolutions to the same 
effect were voted by the common council and the 
livery of London. The hverymen went beyond 
all bounds They heaped abuse upon the Duke 
of Wellington, upon the sailor-king himself, upon 
almost everybody and everything, but most of all 
upon the majority of the peers, whom they de- 
scribed as men who would gladly mix blood with 
corruption—as representatives of Dom Miguel of 
Portugal and Ferdinand the tyrant of Spain—as 
prototypes of Russian lords who regarded the 
people as serfs. The electors of Westminster met 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, where Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett, who was in the chair, was eclipsed by 
the portly person and stormy eloquence of Daniel 
O'Connell. Similar meetings were held in South- 
wark and Paddington. At the latter place 
Joseph Hume harangued a congregation of 20,000 
persons. But the manufacturing Birmingham 
which had become a speech-manufacturing place 
was far hotter than the metropolis Printed 
placards were stuck up in nearly all the shop 
windows— Notice. No taxes paid here unti 
the reform bill is passed'” Great accessions o! 
strength were made to the union of that place 
and there was another monster meeting at New 
hall Hill, where a petition was voted to the com 
mons, containing, mn addition to the common 
prayer to stop the supplies, this ominous sen 
tence :—“ Your petitioners find it declared in th: 


ave arms for their defence suitable to their con- 
ition, and as allowed by law; and they apprehend 
hat this great right will be enforced generally, 
in order that the people may be prepared for 
ny circumstances that may arise.” Manchester 
was not much behind Birmingham. Liverpool 
also had its meetings, its resolutions, and its 
menacing petitions. The political unions cor- 
‘esponded and fraternized with one another. In 
Scotland, and still more in Ireland, they talked 
ff battles and wars, unless Earl (irey were 
peedily restored, and the bill, the whole bill, 
and nothing but the bill carmed through the 
“ords and assented to by the king 
In the meanwhile the bewildered soveraign had 
ent for Lyndhurst, and had authorized him to 
adopt measures for the formation of a new 
ministry, declaring that there could be no basis 
‘or any ministry except upon the ground of “ex- 
tensive reform.” Lord Lyndhurst repaired forth- 
with to the Duke of Wellington, who was willing 
to make large sacritices and encounter any degree 
if obloquy, 1f by so duing he could extricate his 
king from embarrassment. His grace desired no 
office, much less that of prime minister; yet, if 
necessary for the king’s service, he was ready to 
serve in any way that might be thought fit. The 
premiership was then offered to Sir Robert Peel, 
but that cautious statesman refused it, as he felt 
he could be of no service to the king or to the 
country at that juncture, and as he was still de- 
cidedly opposed to any extensive alteration of 
the constitution. Men were found that were 
willing enough to fill the subordmate offices, but 
a premier could be found nowhere; and on 
Tuesday, the 15th of May, Lord Lyndhurst was 
obliged to inform his majesty that the commission 
with which he had been intrusted had’ failed 
Hereby the king was reduced to the humilating 
necessity of calling back the discarded ministers. 
On Friday, the 18th of May, the remstatement 
of Earl Grey and his colleagues was certified in 
both houses The fact, often disputed, 1s now 
notorious. The king, 1n recalling the reform 
ministry, had given Earl Grey carte blanche, or 
the power of making as many new peers as he 
might think necessary for his object To pre- 
vent this swamping of the house, the Duke of Wel- 
lington and about one hundred conservative peers 
ceased their opposition and their attendance. 
After this the reformers had it all their own way. 
On Monday, the 4th of June, Earl Grey moved 
the third reading of the bill in the upper house. 
After a short but spirited struggle, the lord-chan- 
cellor put the question, and, for some moments, 
it did not appear that the house intended to 
divide; but when the premier went on to move 
“that the bill do pass,” Lord Roden remarked 
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that the third reading had not yet been carried. 
“A division therefore took place, and the numbers 
reported were, content 106, nen-eontent 22. After 
a few verbal amendmenta had been made, the bill 
was passed and ordered back to the comamons, 
who agreed to the amendments of their lordships; 
and oa the 7th of June the royal assent was given 
by commission to the bill. The radical press 
had previously clamoured for the delivery of the 
royal assent, not by commission, but m person; 
and great was the disappointment of the reform 
party out of doors, and deep their resentment at 
this refusal of his majesty to consummate and 
crown their triumph. Another damper upon the 
scene of their success was the emptiness of the 
chair of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and of 
the opposition benches, in which not a single 
member was present. As if to compensate, how- 
ever, for this double bereavement of the counte- 
nance of church and state, a sunbeam shot into the 
hall soon after the assent had been delivered, and 
this was hailed by many as an equivalent for the 
absence of both king and primate. There were also 
separate reform bills for Scotland and Ireland. 
These being carried through parhament with little 
or no opposition, received the royal assent—the 
first on the 3d of August, the second on the 7th 
of that month. Festivals and great rejoicings 
followed throughout the three kingdoms. 

Parliament was prorogued by commission on 
the 16th of October. The registration of the new 
constituency under the referm bill was then 
rapidly proceeded with, and other necessary pre- 
parations were made for a new general election, 
which was rendered indispensable by the passing 
of the bill. Onthe 8th of December parliament 
was dissolved, and then began the election, the 
writs being made returnable on the 29th of 
January, 1833. Three parties took the field the 
Mhinisterialists, or Earl Grey Whigs; the Tories, 
who now assumed the appellation of Conserva- 
tives; the Radicals, who were already dissatis- 
fied, and were proclaiming that the reform bill 
did not go far enough, and must go farther, and 
that they would have universal suffrage and vote 
by ballot, or wage an eternal war against all 
governments, Generally, in England and Scot- 
land, the elections were favourable to the minis- 
terialista. Not so in Ireland, for there popular 
agitation was aguinst them, and Mr. Daniel 
O'Connell had accused them, and continued to 
aecuse them, of being guilty of injustice and 
insult towards the Irish. 

We must now briefly advert to those affairs of 
Europe in which England was moat interested. 
Dom Pedro, having renounced the crown of Brazil 
in favour of his son, came over to Europe in 1831 
to fight for the claims of his daughter, Donna 
Maria, to the throne of Portugal. He found 
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great countenance from our Whig government, 
who now cast azide the principle of neuizality 
amd non-interference, and who sanctioned arma- 
ments and expeditions fitted out in England, 
chiefly with English money and by Englishmen, 
to an extent somewhat exceeding what the law 
of nations would justify. Am English officer of 
distinetion took the command of Dom Pedro's 
fleet, and manned # almost éntirely with matives. 
of thisisland Enghsh military officers entered 
the dom’s service, recruited for him openly in 
Lendon and Westminster, and elsewhere; and 
these recruits, armed and equipped, were sent off 
by hundreds to fight against the Migueltes and 
for the constitution which had found so little 
favour with the mass of the Portuguese popula- 

tion Having collected his forces m the Azores, 
Dom Pedro sailed for Portugal on the 28th of 
June, 1832, with eighty vessels and nearly 8000 
men, of whom the best and bravest were about 
1200 English and French. He effected a land- 
ing, and with great ease took possession of 
Oporto, but he was soon shut up there by the 
Miguelites, who bombarded the town, blockaded 
the Douro, and placed the invaders in an un- 
pleasant and critical situation Provisions fell 
short, and not even constitutional sauce could re- 
concile the stomachs of the English to horse-flesh 

In this state matters remained at the end of the 
year, the dulneas of the scene being occasionally 
releved by sortres and sharp conflicts outside 
the town. 

There had been much diseoursing about the 
propriety and beauty of reviving the ancient 
Greek institutions, and of making an ultra-elas- 
sieal federal republic for that country; but, for 
evil or for good, Greece was now turned into a 
kingdom. In 1830 an offer of the crown of that 
country had been made to Prince Leopold Saxe- 
Coburg. For some time the prince certainly en- 
tertained the notion of accepting what the Greeks. 
offered; but he wavered as he made himeelf 
aequainted with the distracted state of the coun- 
try, and the extreme, desperate spirit of the 
people; and, in the end, a most alarming and yet 
most truthful letter from Count John Capo @¥s- 
tria, who was acting as a pro-tempore president, 
decided him in the negative. The effect of this 
letter was indeed galvanic. Capo d’Istria might 
not have been very willing to descend from the 
seat of eminence he occupied; but the picture 
he drew of the hardships to be endured by the 
first sovereign of liberated but anarchic Greece 
was not overcharged. Capo d'Istria was atroci- 
ously murdered on the 4th of October, 1831, at 
Nauplia, in open day, on the threshold of a 
church. His brother, Augustin Capo d’Istrin 
succeeded him im the premdency, but the distrac- 
tions of the country and an active civil war 
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obliged him to vesign. The crown of Gresce was Nauplia in February, 1633, and was willingly ac- 
cent abegzing. At last, the allied powers offered ae nidir Ga Gna. theirsovereign. ‘The 
%t to the King of Bavaria for his younger son government was to bea constitutional hereditary 
Otho, them a minor; and the offer being accepted, monarchy, with a senate anda house of repreeen- 
Otho, avcompansed by a Bavarian council of re- tatives. For a short time there was 

gency and a body of Bavarian troops, arrived at like tranquillity; but stall many of the Greeks 
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ceased not to be “robbers on land or pirates on | which had been brought about by popular insur- 
the deep.” The Bavarian soldiery and Bavarian | rection, remained still a question which embar- 
agents of police were httle to the taste of the | rassed all the cabmeta of Europe. There seemed 
Greeks; and a great many of those excitable, in- | no chance, no possibility, and mdeed (save on the 
sebordinate men were led to conceive a dislike | part of Russia and Prussia) no wish, to enforce 
for their mild and well-mtentioned young king. | the arrangement which had been made at the 

The disseverance of Belgium from Holland, ! congress of Vienna, and for which Holland had 


1 Drawn and engraved by J L Willams, after a large print ; Lord Hofland—the royal commussioners. The king's assent 
by Walker and Reynolds, from a picture by 8 W Reynolds, being pronounced by Mr Courtmay, now Earl of Devon, m the 
sketched on the spot when his majesty’s aseent was declared | old-established Norman form, “Ze roy le veut,” which he ex 
The scence 1s the old House of Peers Seated on the woolaack in , claims standing up and looking towards the auditory The 
the centre, and below the throne, 1s Lord-chancellor Brougham opposition benches are empty, and also the cross or independent 
On his right hand are the Marqws of Lansdowne and the Marquis | benches. The commons summoned to attend are in the fore- 
of Wellesley; on his left the Earl of Durham, Earl Grey, and ‘ground, and gathered before the bar. 
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in various ways paid a high price; but the Dutch 
troops had at least the satisfaction of giving one 
sound beating to the vapouring, boasting Bel- 
gians. The Braves Belges, who had conceited 
themselves into invincible heroes because they 
had made barricades, and had carried on a suc- 
cessful atreet-and-house warfare against a very 
small force that was anxious not to injure the 
fair city of Brussels, ran away like a flock of 
sheep when they came to try their valour in the 
open field. This lesson was really needed, for 
well-nigh all over Europe the populace had heen 
given to believe that no regular troops could 
stand against them, and that they had only to 
make one good ¢meute to insure a successful re- 
volution. Brave old Chassé long kept the Dutch 
flag floating over the fortress of Antwerp; and 
there it would have continued to float, if the 
striking of it down had depended solely on the 
Belgians. 

In February, 1831, the Belgian congress had 
elected the Duke of Nemours to the throne of 
the new kingdom; but his father, Louis Philippe, 
King of the French, having refused the crown 
on the part of his son, a new election became 
necessary, and the choice fell upon Prince Leo- 
pold Saxe-Coburg This time the prince did 
not hesitate. He quitted England, took the oaths 
prescribed, and ascended the throne on the 23d 
of July, 1831, not quite three months before Capo 
d'Istria, the monitor who had warned him from 
the throne of Greece, came to his untimely and 
bloody end. The strong objections of Russia and 
Prussia were gradually removed; and on the 15th 
of November, 1831, those two powers, in common 
with Great Britain, France, and Austria, recog= 
nized the independence of Belgium, and signed 
at London a treaty fixing the boundaries of the 
new kingdom. Thus was made a fearful rent in 
the grand treaty of Vienna. 

In the summer of 1831 the rash, ill-conducted 
Polish revolution was extinguished in blood. The 
Poles had done well the single thing which they 
knew how to do—they had fought bravely; but 
weak in numbers, wanting organization and the 
means of sustaining the war, wanting credit, and 
too many of them wanting common honesty, they 
could not but succumb. After two days’ most 
desperate fighting, Warsaw capitulated on the 
7th of September, 1831, and was taken posses- 
sion of by the Russians. Europe remained as an 
inactive spectatress of the struggle. In England, 
as well as in France, the liberals would fain have 
made common cause with the Polish patriots. 
The English sent money and clothes; and when 
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the debacle came, and when the streets of London 
were crowded by utterly desperate or destitute 
Polish refugees, they were fed and supported by 
our government and people. We forgot, in the 
hour of misfortune, the stanch adherence of 
these Poles to Bonaparte, and the ferocity of the 
Polish lancers, of which we had tasted the bitter 
fruits in Portugal, in Spain, and at Waterloo. 
The Emperor Nicholas exercised the utmost-seve- 
rity against the patriotic portion of the people; 
for after all, the patriots were only a portion, and 
scarcely the major portion, of the nation. Many 
individuals who had taken part in the insurrec- 
tion were either condemned to the mines of Sibe- 
ria, or sent to serve as soldi¢rs in the harassing, 
destructive war of the Caucasus. Men of the 
noblest birth, and once of the greatest fortunes, 
were made to undergo these punishments. The 
constitution was formally abrogated, and another 
form of government, called the “organic statute,” 
imposed under the Russian bayonet. The uni- 
versities of Warsaw and Vilna, together with 
many minor schools, were abolished, and the 
public libraries and museums were carried away 
to Russia. Almost every possible measure was 
adopted which tended to destroy the nationality 
of Poland. 

The French had found that they had not in- 
creased their liberty by the revolution of 1830. 
The country had been in a most troubled state 
ever since that period. Trade and industry had 
wofully declined, and the hunger of the stomach 
had increased the desperation of the heart and 
brain. To plots and conspiracies there had been 
noend. There had been riots and street-fights 
in Paris, and a fierce civil war at Lyons, with a 
terrible loss of human life. In 1831 Marshal 
Soult had not been able to reduce that city to 
order with less than 26,000 men, and a tre- 
mendous train of artillery. In the course of the 
year upon which we are about to enter, Lyons 
was again the scene of civil war, carnage, and 
anarchy; and also in the course of that troublous 
year Louis Philippe made greater inroads upon 
the liberty of the press, and upon the personal 
liberty of the subject, than had ever been at- 
tempted or contemplated by Charles X. and his 
expelled government. Old La Fayette had told 
the French people that they would find in Louis 
Philippe the best of republics; but La Fayette 
was always wrong. They really found in Louis 
Philippe a powerful and adroit master who could 
and who would rule them; by the charter if they 
could be brought to be quiet, despotically other- 
wise. 
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HE first meeting of the reformed: 
parliament was of itself an impor- 
tant era in our history. This great 
national representation had under- 
gone not a partial, but a complete 

saad: change. The first important struggle, 
in the seventeenth century, had been to reduce 
the royal authority below the level of parha- 
ment, the second, which had just succeeded, was 
to elevate the authority of the commons above 
that of the lords, and constitute the house of the 
former the real governing power of the empire. 
King and peers were now to form but a subsi- 
diary part of the constitution, and that, too, only 
by the consent of the people at large, who recog- 
nized such checks as necessary against their own 
abuses of power; and it was now to be seen 
whether they would cordially unite with the 
national representatives, and be content with 
such measure of dictation as the great change had 
assigned to them. 

The alterations which had been made in the 
popular representation were such as the reform 
appeared to necessitate. Of these, the greatest 
was in the county constituencies of England. 
Formerly, they had been fifty-two, which re- 
turned ninety-four members; but now, by the 
division of counties, these constituencies were in- 
creased to eighty-two, which returned 159 mem- 
bers. As all boroughs having less than a popu- 
lation of 2000 were to be disfranchised, fifty-six 
of these, which had returned 111 members, 
were no longer represented. Such boroughs as 






had a population of less than 4000, and had sent 
two representatives, were now only to return 
one, and under this category thirty seats were 
made vacant. As the number of members that 
composed the House of Commons was not to be 
diminished, these 143 constituencies were trans- 
ferred to the towns and districts that had in- 
creased in population and importance. In like 
manner, while no change was made upon Ireland, 
Scotland retained her former number of repre- 
sentatives, but with changes adapted to the in- 
crease of the population in new localities, and 
its dimimution in the old. The mode of election 
was also simplified in town and country, both 
as to the time occupied, and the registration of 
voters, as also the qualifications for a vote, inha- 
bitants of towns being entitled to the franchise 
who paid ten pounds of yearly rental, and of 
the counties, copy-holders and lease-holders to 
the value of forty shillings. In this way, it was 
attempted to combine the privileges of the old 
agricultural and the new mercantile England; 
to reconcile the moneyed with the hereditary 
aristocracy; and so to extend the right of elec- 
tion, as to make the House of Commons what it 
claimed to be—the representation of the bulk of 
the people, as well as of its worth and intelli- 
gence. The members of a parliament 80 consti- 
tuted, and assembled for the first time together, 
must have met with mutual diffidence, and been 
as yet not fully aware of their proper course of 
action, or of what was ex from their pro- 
ceedings. How they settled into their respec- 


tive departments, and whether they justified the 
general expectation, the history of their seasions 
will illustrate. 

The parliament was opened by commission on 
the 20th of January, 1833, and the first business 
was the election of a speaker. Mr. Manners 
Sutton, who had so worthily held the office for 
sixteen years, had intimated at the close of the 
last session his intention to retire, and a pension 
had been granted to him of £4000, with a re- 
version of £3000 to his son, but without raising 
him to the peerage, although that distinction had 
usually been bestowed on those who had so long 
filled the chair of the House of Commons, But 
it was thought that now ly the house 
needed an experienced guide; and he had allowed 
himself to be put in nomination, while ministers 
resolved to support his re-appointment. The 
ehnef opposition was from the more violent re- 
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been innocent and blameless, True it was that 
deeds of violence and crime had increased in that 
beautiful country; but why had they increased ? 
The mover of the address had ascribed the in- 
crease to agitation; but he, and the other friends 
of ministers, seemed to have forgotten that tt was 
only last year they themselves had been reproached 
as agitators, exciting the people to support changes 
and innovations which the did not origen- 
ally desire or care for! “When he and his friends 
had most agitated Ireland for emancipation, 
tranquillity had most prevailed. The Whigs 
had been riding rough-shod over Ireland; in- 
crease of crime had always followed, and always 
would follow, increase of force and violence. 
Never had there been such a proseeuting govern- 
ment as the present! They had prosecuted the 
press, the people, and even the priests of Ireland; 
but had done nothing to restore tranquilhty to 


formers; and Mr. Hume, who moved that Mr. the country. So long as Ireland had grievances 
Littleton, one of the members for Staffordshire, | to complain of, he would agitate to redress them. 


should take the chair, alleged that a reformed 
House of Commons should have a reformer for 
its speaker. Mr. O’Connell also, who seconded 
Mr. Hume, denounced the intention of govern- 
ment, as “another instance of the paltry truck- 


This was what Enghshmen had done to achieve 
reform. An unreformed parliament had passed 
two acts relative to Ireland which even an 
Algerine government would not have sanctioned. 
A reformed parliament, it appeared, was now to 


ling of the present admunistration.” These were ' be called on to pass another, to put an end to 
harsh notes at the commencement, but Mr. | agitation; but he would tell them it would be 
Sutton was chosen by an overwhelming mayjor- | many and many a day before they could frame 
ity. On the 5th of February, the first session an act capable of effecting their object. 
of the new parliament was opened by the king | The debate was carried on by adjournments 
in person, <A great part of the royal speech was four days, or to the 8th of February, when Mr. 
occupied by the termble disturbances in Ireland, O’Connell’s amendment, for a committee of the 
and by the paramount neceasity of immediately whole honse on the address, was rejected by 428 
adopting measures for repressing them; for con- against 40. 
trolling and punishing the disturbers of the pub- =A coercion bill for the suppression of disturb- 
lie peace, and for preserving and strengthening ances in Ireland was introduced into the House 
the legislative union between the two countries, | of Lords by Earl Grey, and was there carried 
—“whach union,” said his majesty emphatically, ; without opposition. The necessity of such a 
“with your support, and under the blessings of bill was shown by the fact that the aggregate 
Divine Providence, I am determined to maintain of crimes during the preceding year amounted to 
by all the measures in my power, as indissolubly upwards of 9000, connected with the disturbed 
connected with the peace, security, and welfare state of the country, and that the list was on the 
of my people.” This roused the fury of Mr. | increase. But long, and loud, and fierce was the 
Daniel O'Connell. In the debate on the address, , opposition it met with in the commons from 
which re-echoed his majesty’s sentiments, he | O'Connell and his well-jointed tail Some of 
called the whole address a bloody, brutal, and these Irish members did not hesitate to say in 
uneonstitutional document —a declaration of private that the evercion bill was absolutely and 
civil war—such a declaration as England once immediately necessary. One of the chief of them 
put ferth against America, though me Taree said, in the hearing of several members of the 
from it nothing but discomfiture and disgrace. | house,—“ We, as irish patriots and members, 
After seven centuries of oppression there ‘was | suet oppose the bill to the utmost; bat if you do 
still te be a call for blood in Ireland! if after _ not pass it, by heavens there will be no security 
wo long a lapse of time, during which Ireland kad | for property or for life in Ireland!” Words to 
been subject to England, Ireland—a territory so this effect being subsequently repeated, created 
blessed. by Providence, but so cursed by man— & hurricane which will not soon be forgotten. 
was eiall in 2 winte of wretchedness and misery, | | Mr. Matthew Davenport Hill, ene of the mem- 
the governers, the English governors, alone were | bers for Hull, who had first disclosed this pre- 
to bieme. The Erich poople were and over had | cious specimen of Irish sincerity, received « 
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batch of challenges, being challenged by nearly 
one-half of the members of the O’Connell tail; 
and only Lord Althorpe stood forward like a 
man of honour, like an English gentleman, to 
the rescue of Mr. Hill in the House of Commons. 
At last, on the 29th of March, the bill being 
slightly altered in the commons, was read a third 
time and passed. Its effect was materially to 
décrease the number of outrageous offences that 
were prevalent throughout the country. Mr. 
Stanley now resigned the uneasy office of secre- 
tary for Ireland, and was succeeded by Sir John 
Cam Hobhouse. Mr. Stanley became secretary 
for the colonies, that place bemg vacated by 
Viscount Goderich, who was made lord privy- 
seal and advanced in the peerage by the tatle of 
Earl of Ripon. 

Concurrent with the Irish coercion bill, mea- 
sures of redress and improvement for that coun- 
try were introduced. The total revenues of the 
Irish Protestant church amounted to about 
£800,000 per annum—a sum of course entirely 
absorbed by the Protestant churchmen. On these 
funds it was the intention of munisters, after 
abolishing first-fruits, to impose a tax, varying 
according to the value of lvings and bishoprics 
from five to fifteen per cent., from the operation 
of which, however, hvings under £200 per annum 
were to be exempted; while the larger revenues 
of the primate and the Bishop of Derry were to 
be reduced respectively to the amount of £10,000 
and £8000 a year. The sum collected by this tax 
would be applied under commissioners to the 
abolition of church cess; the augmentation of 
poor livings and building of glebe houses, the 
division of unions, and the erection of churches. 
With respect to the offices of deans and chapters, 
1¢ was proposed, wherever they were unconnected 
with the cure of souls, to abolish them altogether, 
or attach them to such cure. With regard to 
livings where no duty had been done for the last 
three years, 11 was proposed to suspend the ap- 
pointment of ministers at the discretion of the 
church commissioners. It was also proposed to 
abolish ten bishoprics, and annex the vacated 
sees to certain of those that were preserved. 
Lastly came the lands attached to bishoprics; and 
here the chancellor of the exchequer, Lord 
Althorpe, laid down this principle—“ That if by 
the act of parliament to be introduced any new 
value was given to benefices, that new value, 
not belonging properly to the church, might be 
immediately appropriated to the exigencies of 
the state; he believed that £500,000 a year was 
the value of all Irish episcopal lands to the lessees 
or tenants, though the bishops did not receive 
much more than £100,000; by a different mode - 

ting leases, his lordship showed that a sum 0 
i £300,000 might be acquired for the state 
Vou IV. 
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without any diminution of income to the bishops; 
and he concluded with moving for leave to bring 
in a bill to alter and amend the laws relating to 
the Established church 1n Ireland. 

This scheme gave great dissatisfaction to two 
parties—to the zealous Protestants and conser- 
vative members of opposition, who detested its 
principle as being destructive to the interest of 
the church, and to the economists, radicals, and 
repealera, in whose opinion it left far too much 
of the church property untouched. Sir Robert 
Inglis stagmatized the measure as tending to the 
total destruction of the Protestant religion in 
Ireland. Some alterations were made in the 
bill, which was read a third time on the 6th of 
July, and passed by a majority of 274 to 94. 
Being sent up to the lords, it there encountered 
considerable opposition, and was subjected to 
several alterations Their lordships finally passed 
it on the 30th of July, the contents being 135, 
the non-contents 81. On the 2d of August the 
commons agreed to the amendments of the lords, 
Mr. O’Connell observing that their lordships had 
not made the bill much worse than they found 
it, and protesting against its being considered in 
any other light than as the first trifling instalment 
of the enormous debt due to Ireland 

For a long time there had been no collecting 
tithes n Ireland without a rot—in many cases 
they could not be collected at all. A resolution 
was now passed for exchequer bills not exceeding 
£1,000,000 to be issued for advancing, under 
certain conditions, arrears of tithes due for 1831 
and 1832, subject to a deduction of twenty-five 
per cent, and the value of tithes for 1833, sub- 
ject to a deduction of fifteen per cent, to any 
person entitled to such arrears or tithes, and de- 
sirous of receiving such advances The amount 
advanced was to be included in the tithe compo- 
sition, so as to be repaid in the course of five 
years by half-yearly instalments. Many people 
now said that England, besides paying its own 
tithe, would have to pay the Irish tithe also. 
Two commissions were issued, one for inquiring 
into the corporations of Ireland, and the other 
for investigating the condition of its labouring 
classes 


An important question during this season was 
the abolition of negro slavery in the West Indies. 
It was a subject which the first reform parliament 
could not consistently avoid, and its final settle- 
ment had been confidently anticipated both by 
the friends and the enemies of the new state of 
things. It was also found, that the half measures 
already passed were unsatisfactory both to the 
slave and the slaveholder; for while the former 
had enjoyed such a portion of liberty as made 
him anxious to possess the whole, the latter 
could no longer compel the amount of service 
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which was necessary for the fall cultivation of his 
farms and i The negroes found that 
they had rights secured for them by the state, 
and that their slavery had in many cases been 
exchanged into voluntary service, while the 
planters endeavoured to evade these restrictions, 
even at the double risk of provoking the wrath 
of the home government, and open rebellion 
among their own black dependants. It was cer- 
tain also that these negroes were now s0 elevated 
in spirit, intelligence, and self-reliance, that they 
could not be reduced to their former serfage; that 
they were fitted for the enjoyment of that full 
freedom of which the previous instalments had 
been a promise and preparative; and that if it 
was not freely and peacefully accorded to them, 
they would soon be in a condition to extort it by 
forceand violence Such were the considerations, 
irrespective of those of humanity and duty, which 
had prepared the public mind of Britain for the 
full measure of negro emancipation. All being 
in readiness, Mr Stanley, now secretary for the 
colonies, explained the ministerial scheme for the 
purpose in a committee of the whole House of 
Commons, on the 14th of May. On the 30th of 
August the emancipation act was passed in the 
lords. As yet, it was not found possible, and it 
was perhaps not advisable, to let loose in an 
instant the whole negro population of the West 
Indies from their bondage into the enjoyment of 
full-grown hberty ; and on this account, as well 
as from the resistance of the slaveholders them- 
selves, the system of gradualzsm had still to be 
recognized 1n this great abolition. But the aboli- 
tion itself was to be soon, and certain, and com- 
plete, while little more than the mere name of 
slavery was to be for a short time retained. On 
the Ist of August, 1834, the young children of 
the slaves were to be free. Of those who were 
still slaves, their servitude was to be changed 
into an apprenticeship that was to last, in the 
case of field-slaves for seven, and of house-slaves 
for five years, during which they were to be 
considered as free labourers in every respect, 
except in the right of“ changing their masters. 
In this way, negro slavery was speedily to expire 
throughout the whole British dommions, But 
while humanity liberated the bondman, justice 
was equally ready to compensate the master; and 
here a sacrifice was made which may well serve 
as am example to future ages, when some great 
national error is to be revoked and its injuries 
atoned for. It was at first proposed that the 
planters should be compensated for their loss of 
slave-labour by a loan of £15,000,000 sterling; 
but when it was ted that this sam was 
imadequate, and that it could not well be repaid, 
the loan was converted into a gift, and the 
£15,000,000 into £20,000,000. Such munificence 
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on the part of an impoverished nation, by whom 
it was as cheerfully and readily granted as if it had 
been the expenditure of a great national triumph, 
will serve as a brand for the foreheads of all 
future sluveholders to the end of time. If any- 
thing could cloud the joy of such an event, it 
was the circumstance, that only thirty-one days 
before the emancipation act had passed, Wilber- 
force, its author and champion, had died. He 
had struggled through many a year, amidst de- 
spondency and despair, and finally amidst the 
more wasting inflictions of hope deferred, in be- 
half of a beloved measure on which his whole ener- 
gies had been concentrated; and now, when the 
crowning effort was to be made, he was stretched 
upon a death-bed, without the hope of witnessing 
the result. But he was cheered with the assur- 
ance that the beloved project of his life was 
safe, and that in a few days the bill would be 

It was a happy foretaste of that “ Well 
done” for which his whole life had been a pre- 
paration, and joy as well as peace illuminated 
the good man’s departure. 

Thus far the reformed parliament had made an 
auspicious commencement, and in the right direc- 
tion it had passed a measure to which the courage 
of former parliaments had been adequate, and 
gratified a heroic and disinterested popular wish 
at the risk of materially increasing the national 
burdens But justice to Africa and insulted hu- 
manity was not its only claim to favour during the 
first session of its existence. It also distinguished 
itaelf by its attention to the interests of trade and 
commerce, so that at no former period had these 
been betterarranged or more widely extended. On 
these accounts, the temporary evils occasioned by 
the interruption and shock of reform were rapidly 
passing away; mercantile confidence in the legis- 
lature had revived; and mercantile enterprise, 
which had thriven so successfully during the 
period of war, but been thrown back by the re- 
turn of peace, was girt anew for action, and seek- 
ing fresh fields of occupation. The principal 
subjects upon which parliament legislated in 
these departments were the renewal of the Bank 
charter, and of that of the East India Company. 
In the renewal of the Bank of England charter, 
which was a subject of complex and difficult 
nature, and had involved many intricate details 
and occupied much discussion, the following were 
the chief provisions:—A monthly publication of 
the bank accounts; the repayment of a portion of 
ita capital; a partial repeal of the usury laws by 
which its action was hindered; an annual pay- 
ment of £120,000 in return for the privileges con- 
ceded; its notes confirmed into a legal tender, 
except at the Bank itself or its branches; a quar- 
terly return of the amount of circulation of all 
other banks; and certain regulations for the im- 
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provement of joint-stock banks, am ich. ' : 
one of the most important was Gerad i ae eee the con- 
obtaining a charter from the crown. In renew- the monks, and all the ates les 
ing the East In : e ultra-royalists, declared 
sa Ke aries orenys artes; eek ima that by the Salc law, which had been established 
10n8 were made i : ; 
trade, as well of India as China, which the Com. eae or noe rely _ 7 ee ripe hoe 
pany had monopolized for centuries, was thrown the crown devolved te the I puree = 
entirely open. The merchant princes ceased to Don Carl ni set ade ha ce 
be merchants—they remained as lords of the soil. ee eae on ee ee 
Some judicious changes were made in the consti- In Portugal, Dom Pedro's efforts had been 
tution of the board of control, and every office crowned with success. Bei i 
; ing reinforced by the 
under the Company was thrown open to British arrival of more foreign advent hiefly E 
subjects without distinction. This was bold lish and French, he succeeded in drvine awer 
legislation, and it now appears to be universally the Miguelites, " and putting pe ead’ © “their 
rape a jhe ener sai . Daron = blockade of Oporto about the middle of April. 
Sasa Gl Reb eeAS ke 1 . The fleet, under the command of Sartorius, had 
plaice asp poeta peidabeictias mee fought one or two actions, but had never been 
Fie ears sls a ce ie ayn re ape Dom Pedro, moreover, had treated the 
dita oe Gan lebouriag certa eee a a cae: with great coolness, which 
improving it. The factory bill was elaborately Pedro aie naglaor gre alpen nr 
‘discussed; and an act was passed, which not fale 3 pine ee ee ee 
reduced the daily labour of children but stats Onorts crpies 4 na i- See tek 
provision for their education, 1n a wa: / that satis- pia e ee ee 
Rea Gio die ’ 3 y wn. ter some long negotiations, means were 
gious classes in general. found to satisfy Sartorius’s claims so far that he 
7 peri perpen faa reat = amount consented to give up the command of the fleet, 
sampletls 2 enor ri ee uance or and he was replaced in the beginning of Juue by 
‘ gh system was another British officer, Captain Charles Namer. 
ir . gel end Jes seria: renee the res of June, the regent sailed from 
; ee , Oporto with 2500 men for the Algarvea, the 
hicaves per ictal alee Gata oak Dont Mig bal ae oe 
a week Dom Migue the mor- 
Violent attacks were made upon the Church tification of hearing that the whale province of 
of England by some of the radicals who had been | Algarves was lost tohim. But a still heavier 
elected to the first reformed parhament A Mr. blow awaited him On the 5th of July, Admiral 
Faithfull, from Brighton, proposed a wholesale | Napier, with a very inferior force, anuihilated 
seizure or confiscation of church property. He | the Miguelite squadron off Cape St. Vincent. 
was seconded by Mr. Cobbett, but supported by Dom Miguel had now only the land to trust to, 
no one else. | and had put at the head of his army the Bourbon 
The Jews were now the only class of the com- royalist, Marshal Bourmont, who had been, in 
munity whose religion affected their mghts as 1830, the conqueror of Algiers, but who was now 
citizens. Mr. Grant brought in a bill to relieve | in disgrace, and an exile from his country The 
them from all civil disabilities. It passed the Duke of Terceira, with the forces of Dom Pedro 
commons, but was thrown out, on the second or Donna Maria, moved from the Algarves upon 
reading, by the lords. Lasbon. On the 23d of July, in approaching the 
sg eo eh Anse Ti cepecty sated Us Vs picEGs brece, Coorsnndad by Tulle Jorma 
e of August. His majesty regre at ‘a Migue orce, comman y Telles Jordao, 
he could not yet announce the conclusion of a , The battle was brief, and the victory complete. 
definitive arrangement between Holland and Bel- The Miguelites, instead of making preparations 
gium. Events which had lately taken place in for defence, evacuated Lisbon a night or two 
Portugal had induced him to renew his diplo- | after this battle. The Duke of Terceira was 
matic relations with that kingdom. He hoped | received in the capital with transports of joy by 
that the recent Bank arrangements would sustain | the constitutionalists, who, before his arrival 
public credit and secure the usefulness of that had proclaimed “ the Senhora Donna Maria IT, 
important establishment. daughter of the immortal Pedro IV.” Admiral 
On the 29th of September, an apoplectic fit Napier came up the Tagus with his victorious 
terminated the life of Ferdinand VII. of Spain. squadron; and now the Miguelites and the priesta 
His infant daughter was proclaimed queen, with and monks were scampering off in all directions 
her mother for regent. The regent was com- to seek for hiding-places, just as the constitu- 
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tionalists had been obliged to do when they were 
the losing party. " 

While these decisive events were taking place 
in the south, Marshal Bourmont was endeavour- 
ing to drive the Pedroites out of Oporto: He 
made a terrible attack on the 25th of July, but 
was finally obliged to retire, after having suffered 
a very considerable loss, and was obliged to go 
and look after the Duke of Terceira, who had 
taken post at Villafranca, a little to the north 
of the capital. The French marshal concentrated 
his forces at Coimbra, on the road to Lasbon. 
The system of defence adopted by the constitu- 
tionalists was to protect the capital by a strong 
chain of works, extending to the old lines of 
Torres Vedras, where the Duke of Wellington 
had so successfully kept the French at bay. The 
Miguelites might break their force against these 
bulwarks, and the Pedroites might harass them 
with sorties as opportunities offered, and as new 
troops and volunteers came in. The position of 
the Miguelites still kept at their command -the 
northern and eastern provinces; and even when 
they had withdrawn from the Douro, there was 
no popular movement in that part of the country 
in favour of the queen. In sober truth, the com- 
mon people, in nearly every part of the kingdom, 
were averse or indifferent to her cause and to the 
constitution. In the meanwhile, that young 
sovereign who had been acknowledged both by 
England and by France, had made a triumphant 
entrance into Lisbon, where her father, Dom 
Pedro, was holding the reins of government in 
her name, and an English ambassador was at 
once appointed. After some not very spirited 
fighting, the Miguelites retreated up the right 
bank of the Tagus, safely carrying off all their 
baggage and artillery. The last operation of the 
year terminated favourably for Dom Miguel. 
On the 2d of November, a detachment of his 
army gave the constitutionalists a sound beating 
at Alverca. These constitutionalists, being for 
the most part volunteers, ran away at the be- 
ginning, shamefully abandoning some of Napier’s 
English marines. Updn finding themselves sur- 
rounded in their retreat, a great number of these 
volunteers went over to the enemy, shouting for 
Dom Miguel. 

Dom Pedro could make constitutions —such as 
they were, but he would not himself observe 
them when they were made His acts in many 
instances were quite as despotic as any which 
had proceeded from his brother. He quarrelled 
with the Marquis Palmella, who was almost the 
only man of real talent in his service, and re- 
called him from his embassy at London. He 
introduced mto the government men without 
name, character, or even party influence. By a 
decree he sanctioned an act of spoliation of the 
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greater part of the landed proprietors in Portugal. 
In contempt of the hberty of the press, which 
was a component part of the constitution, he 
arbitrarily arrested a peer of the realm, who, in 
a printed letter, had spoken freely of the un- 
wise acts of the government. The printer of the 
letter was also arrested in a manner contrary to 
law. 

The Ottoman empire was again in jeopardy; 
the throne of the sultan being first menaced by 
a satrap, Mehemet Ali, the Pacha of Egypt; and 
next endangered by an insidious protecting ally, 
Nicholas, the Czar of Russa. The victories of 
Ibrahim Pacha, during the preceding year, had 
opened to him the passes of Mount Taurus, and 
the road through Asia Minor to Constantinople. 
On the 2ist of December, 1832, Ibrahim had de- 
feated the grand vizier at Koniah, and had taken 
almost the whole of the artillery, baggage, and 
ammunition of the Turks. Between Koniah and 
Constantinople there was nothing to withstand 
the Egyptians and Arabs. Ibrahim advanced to 
Broosa, at the foot of the Bithynian Olympus, 
and at the distance of not more than three forced 
marches from Constantmople. Russia could fur- 
nish, from the neighbouring porta of the Black 
Sea, the most prompt and substantial assistance; 
Russia could send the sultan troops, when Frahce 
and England could only send ambassadors; and 
Russia was longing for the moment when despair 
would compel the Ottoman Porte to throw itself 
into her arms. this, again, was precisely the state 
of things which England, France, and Austria 
were anxious to avert; for 1t suited not the views 
and interests of any one of these powers, that the 
Russians should get a firm footing in European 
Turkey, or that Turkey should become in every- 
thing but in name a mere dependency of the 
Russian empire. So urgent, however, was the 
sultan’s case, that before the diplomacy of Europe 
could be set in motion, he was obliged to apply 
to Russia for assistance both by sea and land; 
and a fleet from Sebastopol anchored at the 
entrance of the Bosphorus, on the 20th of 
February, 1833, to defend the narrow passage 
from Asia into Europe. The arrival of this 
Russian force excited the jealousy and alarm of 
Admiral Roussin, the French ambassador at the 
Porte, who insisted strongly that the fleet should 
be immediately sent back. Having failed in this, 
Admiral Roussin made himself the principal 
party in framing a treaty of peace, which was to 
be sent to Mehemet Ali, together with an assur- 
ance that he must accept it, or expect to see the 
combined French and English fleets hoastilely 
arrayed against him on the coast of Egypt. Ad- 
miral Roussin’s treaty would have left the Pacha 
of Egypt in possession of St. Jean d’Acre, Jeru- 
salem, and Tripoli, in Syria. The pacha de- 
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manded the whole of Syria, with the adjoining 
district of Adana, which would have brought his 
territories up to the very foot of Mount Taurus; 
he positively refused to accede to the treaty, and 
he sent orders to Ibrahim to continue his advance. 
Constantinople was in dismay—the sultan again 
appled to Russia for more ships and for troops 
Before the end of April, 15,000 Russians were 
landed at Scutari, the Asiatic suburb of Con- 
stantinople, and were encamped between the 
army of Ibrahim Pacha and the Bosphorus. The 
Russian fleet guarded the Bosphorus itself; thus 
completely stopping the passage to Ibrahim, who 
had no ships, and no possibility of obtaining any. 
A much more numerous Russian army was 
marching up from the Danube. It was not the 
unterest of Russia that Ibrahim, by receding 
from his demands, or the sultan by granting, 
should shorten the duration of her protectorate. 
It was the interest of the other powers that every 
pretext for the presence of the Russians should 
be speedily removed. Sultan Mahmoud wavered 
as one party or the other made their strong re- 
presentations to him. The wishes, however, to 
get md of Ibrahim Pacha and the Czar Nicholas, 
induced him to grant to Mehemet Al: part of his 
additional demands. M. Varennes, of the French 
legation, was authorized to proceed to the Egyp- 
tian head-quarters, and concede the pachalic of 
Aleppo. Ibrahim, however, insisted 1mmove- 
ably on receiving likewise the district of Adana. 
The sultan at last found 1t prudent to comply. 
Miltary operations in Asia Minor between the 
Russians and the Egyptians would have thrown 
him more completely into the power of the czar 
On the 5th of May he gave up Adana, along with 
the whole of Syria. On the conclusion of this 
peace, Ibrahim began his retrograde movement. 
By the end of July he had recrossed Mount 
Taurus So soon as 1t was known that he had 
quitted Asia Minor, the Russian troops and ships 
likewise took their departure. The march from 
the Danube had already been countermanded. 
Shortly after this, the sultan was led into the 
dangerous and disgraceful treaty of Hunkiar- 
Iskellisi. By this treaty the czar was to aid the 
sultan in repressing all future disturbances; 
and the sultan, at the demand of the czar, in 
particular circumstances, was to shut the passage 
of the Dardanelles against the ships of all other 
nations England and France complained that 
such a treaty should have been concluded with- 
out their concurrence, and each of them had a 
fleet at the time near the Dardanelles, but their 
remonstrances were unheeded, and their fleets 
returned. They had, in fact, been blaming the 
sultan for faults of their own commission or 
omission. They had sent him no aid; they had 
stood aloof at the moment of crisis; and they had 
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left the Porte nothing to do, but to throw itaelf 
into the arms of Russia. If a British fleet 
had been sent up the Dardanelles and to the 
Bosphorus in the month of January, the sultan 
would have had no need of the Russians, and 
Ibrahim would have suspended his march upon 
Constantinople. If a combined French and 
English fleet, or a fleet of either nation singly, 
had appeared off the Egyptian coast at the open- 
ing of the year, the pacha would have recalled 
his conquering son. But our ministers had pro- 
mised a reduction of taxes, and were led to 
reduce the navy at atime when they ought to 
have strengthened it. 

The free states of South America continued to 
demonstrate how little they were fitted for the 
enjoyment of freedom, and how slow they were 
to learn the first principles of government. They 
were nearly all rent by conspiracies, meurrec- 
tions, and intestine warfare. 

His majesty opened the session of 1834 on 
the 4th of January. <A war of succession was 
raging, and was hkely long to rage, m Spain; 
but his majesty intimated that, immediately on 
the death of the late king, he had recognized 
the succession of his infant daughter. In the 
debates on the address, the foreign policy of 
government was particularly attacked by the 
Duke of Wellington. To the risk of the repose 
of Europe, Holland and Belgium stood in the 
same situation now as they did two years ago 
In Portugal the war was notoriously carried on 
by the subjects and with the capital of this 
country, yet the King of Spain had been told, 
“In this contest you must be neutral, and if you 
are not, we will mterfere and support Dom Pe- 
dro.” Under the protection of our fleets in the 
Douro and the Tagus, our boasted neutrality 
had been shamefully violated. In Spam, King 
Ferdinand thought proper to make an alteration 
in the succession to the crown, and Don Carlos 
wasexpelled Don Carlos was required to retire 
to Italy. He refused, but he went to Portugal 
to seek assistance there, so that, 1n fact, the civil 
war in Spain grew out of the civil war in Por- 
tugal which was fomented by us He had for- 
merly ventured to advise the government to issue 
a proclamation recalling his majesty’s subjects 
from the service of both parties, but his advice 
had been disregarded. In the Eust, too, a most 
unfortunate line of policy had been adopted. 
Why had Ibrahim Pacha been allowed to over- 
run the dominions of the sultan? Ona former 
occasion, when the Pacha of Egypt was desired 
by this government not to carry into execution 
certain measures which he wished to effect, and 
when he was positively told that he must not 
proceed, he at once desisted. If this country 
wished to prevent him from carrying on war, 
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we needed only to have a fleet there. If in 1832 
or 1833 our ministers had plainly told Mehemet 
Ali that he was not to carry on hostile opera- 
tions against the sultan, they would have put 
an end to the war. But, instead of taking a 
commanding position in the Levant, our fleets 
were in the Douro and the Tagus protecting civil 
war; and in the Channel blockading the fleets of 
the Dutch, because that ill-used people would 
not yield to every demand made upon them by 
the Belgians. The consequence was, that our 
old allies, Holland, Portugal, Spain, and Turkey, 
were placed under the protection of other powers. 
Ever since the passing of the Catholic emanci- 
pation, Ireland had been agitated for a repeal 
of the union. On the 22d of April, Mr. O’Con- 
nell rose in the House of Commons, and moved 
in form that the union should be abolished. The 
agitator was well answered by Mr. Spring Rice 
and Sir Robert Peel. Sir Robert repeated the 
well-known exclamation of Mr. Canning: “Re- 
peal the union! Re-enact the heptarchy'” The 
security of the empire depended on the main- 
tenance of that union, without which England 
would be reduced to the condition of a third-rate 
power, and Ireland to the desolation of% wilder- 
ness. Only 38 were found to vote for O’Connell, 
while 523 voted against him. With a single ex- 
ception the minority consisted of Irish members. 
A most disproportionate share of the time of 
parliament continued to be taken up with Irish 
affairs, and the harangues, and quarrels, and mu- 
tual recriminations of Irish members. The gov- 
ernment was guilty of the folly of yielding too 
much to the demands of these impatient, long- 
tongued men. This led to dissensions in the 
cabinet. It was demanded that the Protestant 
estabhshment in Ireland should depend on the 
comparative strength or weakness of the Romish 
ehurch; and Mr. Ward made a motion for re- 
ducing the temporalities of the Protestant estab- 
lishment as far exceeding the spiritual wante of 
the Protestant population Ministers tried to 
get rid of the proposal by appointing a commis- 
sion to inquire into the’state of the Irish church. 
This expedient necessarily implied that, if facts 
turned out in a particular way, the cabinet would 
no longer oppose Mr. Ward’s principles, and an 
attack would be made on all church property in 
Ireland. With this conviction Mr. Stanley, Sir 
James Graham, the Duke of Richmond, and the 
Earl of Ripon resigned office. Their places were 
econ filled up: the Marquis of Conyngham be- 
_ Came postmaster-general, and the Earl of Carlisle 
privy seal; Lord Auckland succeeded Sir James 
Graham at the admiralty, and Mr. Spring Rice 
succeeded Mr. Stanley in the colonial office. Mr. 
Abercromby and Mr. Cutler Ferguson, who had 
not previoualy held office, were appointed re- 
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spectively master of the mint and jndge-advocate; 
and Mr. Poulett Thompson was now made presi- 
dent instead of vice-president of the board of 
trade. 

While the cabinet was thus shaken and weak- 
ened by internal dissensions, publicity was given 
to a declaration made by the king to the Irish 
prelates—a declaration by no means favourable 
to an attack upon the church. Lord Althorpe 
informed the commons that a lay commission 
had been appointed to inquire into the whole 
state of church property and church affairs 
throughout Ireland; also into those of Roman 
Catholics and dissenters; into the number of 
schools in each parish, the different religious 
persuasions of those that attended them, &c. 
Ministers would not have advised the crown to 
adopt such a measure as this, without being pre- 
pared to act on the report of the commussion, as 
circumstances should point out, and as the in- 
formation procured by the said commission 
should warrant Accordingly Lord Althorpe 
trusted that Mr Ward, satisfied with what gov- 
ernment had done, would withdraw his motion. 
Mr. Ward refused so to do, saying, he was afraid 
that the present ministers would not long con- 
tinue in office; and that if they were removed, the 
commission would be inoperative. Lord Al- 
thorpe then moved the previous question, and 
carried it by 396 against 120. 

The O’Connellites now called for something 
very like the total abolition of tithes; but they 
could count but a very few votes in a full house, 
and ministers carried another bill to amend the 
tithe system in Ireland. The state of that coun- 
try rendered it absolutely necessary that the 
coercion bill, which was to expire in August, 
should be renewed for another year. The lord- 
lieutenant, the Marquis Wellesley, vacillated in 
his opinions, and then recommended that the 
severity of the bill should be in part mitigated. 
Mr. Littleton, now secretary for Ireland, held 
the same opinions, and had committed the fatal 
error of negotiating with Mr. O’Connell unknown 
to the head of the government; and Lord Dur- 
ham, Mr. Spring Rice, Mr. Abercromby, and 
other members of the government, objected to 
a renewal of some of the clauses. Worried by 
the O’Connellites, Mr. Littleton tendered his. 
resignation, which was refused, Lord Althorpe 
stating that his colleagues could not dispense 
with his valuable services. This stormy and 
complicated business ended in the resignation of 
Lord Althorpe; and this resignation speedily 
determined that of Earl Grey. No other resig- 
nations, however, followed. Lord Melbourne 
was put at the head of the government in leu 
of Earl Grey, and kissed hands on the 16th of 
July. He was succeeded as home secretary by 
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Viscount Duncannon; and Sir John Cam Hob- 
house now took the woods and forests, with a 
seat in the cabinet. Some time after this, Lord 
Carlisle resigned, and the Earl of Mulgrave took 
the privy seal. The new premier was obliged 
to declare that he did not intend to proceed 
with the coercion bill now before parlament; 
but that another measure, omittmg certain 
clauses, would be immediately introduced in the 
commons This announcement produced a vehe- 
ment discussion, wherein the Dukes of Welling- 
ton and Buckingham, the Earl of Wicklow, and 
other peers, maintained that since the Revolution 
no instance had occurred of such weakness, 1n- 
consistency, and tergiversation. The new or 
modified coercion bill was rapidly carried through 
both houses, but 1t did not pass the lords without 
a strong protest, signed by the Duke of Cum- 
berland, the Duke of Wellington, and twenty- 
one other peers. The modified bill was so framed 
as to have not the least effect upon agitation 
and agitators The protesting peers held that 
this agitation was the real source of nearly all 
the violence and crime which disgraced Ireland, 
and those who would dream over a different 
view of the case must first shut their eyes to 
facts Uncontrolled and undeterred the Insh 
agitators plied their trade—a profitable trade 
for some of them—with even more than their 
former boldness. 

The munusterial tithes bill for Ireland was 
now taken up in earnest. Lord Melbourne, 1n 
moving its second reading in the upper house, 
plainly intimated that if it was lost, government 
would propose no other grant for the relief of 
the Insh Protestant clergy. Although he ad- 
mitted that there might be reasons for viewing 
with jealousy and distrust the quarter whence 
certain alterations made 1n the bill subsequently 
to its original introduction proceeded, yet he 
thought the arrangement itself not a bad one for 
the clergy The tithe mm future was to be re- 
ceived by the crown and paid by the landlord, 
who, in return for the burden thus imposed on 
him, was to have a deduction of two-fifths, or 
forty per cent., of the original composition The 
incomes of the clergy, however, were not to bear 
the whole deduction, which was only to be 
twenty-two and a half per cent on them; that 
is, twenty per cent. for mcreased security, and 
two and a half per cent. for the expenses of 
collection. mcumbents therefore would receive 
£77, 10s. for every £100, without trouble, without 
the risk of bad debts, and witbout any of that 
odium which had hitherto attended the collection 
of tithes. Another consequence was, that the 
clergy would be relieved from the payment of 
sums already advanced to them from the treasury, 
as that charge would be laid on the landlord. 
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The revision of exi componiti 

under the acta of 1823 and qSe Geldircees ane 
& proper enactment. The bill underwent a com- 
plete discussion, the Tory lords seeing no secu- 
nity for the rights and interests of the Irish 
clergy in yielding to what they conaidered an 
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act of injustice, while the opponents thought 
that 1t would be much more advantageous to 
the clerical body to obtain the sum proposed 
without rsk, than to recover a smaller, if they 
recovered any at all, through scenes of blood and 
slaughter. ‘But the bill,” said Lord Brougham, 
“was to be rejected because Mr O’Connell ap- 
proved of it and had amended it. that was to 
say, a man whom they disliked had only to ad- 
vise them how to save the country from a civil 
war, 1n order to insure the rejection of such a 
suggestion! It was very easy for such politicians 
to say, ‘Am I to degrade myself by taking a 
leaf out of Mr. O’Connell’s book? Shall I per 
mit him to dictate to me?’ But he did dictate 
to them; and the only difference was, that in- 
stead of taking the thing honestly and directly 
as a beneficial suggestion, they submitted to 
take the law from him, by enabling him to de- 
cide what they should not do” The Earl of 
Bipon and the Duke of Richmond wished the 
bill to go into committee, with an intention of 
restoring it to its omginal state, and, 1f unsuc- 
cessful in that, they would vote against the 
third reading. On a division, however, the 
second reading was rejected by a majority of 
sixty-seven; and the Irish Protestant clergy were 
thus thrown on the charity of the British public, 
who subscribed largely for their relief. 
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Some of the dissenters of England would have 
fain left the clergy of the Established church at 
home as hungry as their brethren in Ireland. 
They begged to be relieved from the necessity of 
supporting an establishment, in the advantages 
of which, they said, they did not participate. 
Many petitions were presented to parliament, 
praying to be relieved from church-rates; and in 
many instances urging the separation of church 
and state, or recommending a general establish- 
ment of the voluntary system. They did not 
want advocates in parliament, for the radicals 
had long been looking at the great prize which 
might be gained in church property if the Estab- 
lishment should be overthrown. The petitions 
did not lead to any result, except that of pro- 
ducing a strong expression of opposite opinion, 
and calling forth numerous anti-petitions, pray- 
ing parliament to preserve the church inviolate: 
ministers also fulfilled their declarations, that 
they would listen to no proposition for its de- 
struction. Nevertheless, a motion made by Mr. 
Rippon, the new member for Gateshead, to expel 
the bishops from the House of Lords, found a 
minority of fifty-eight voices in a house consisting 
of 183 members. 

Among the grievances of which the dissenters 
complained in their numerous petitions, none 
were more strongly dwelt on than their practical 
exclusion from degrees at Oxford and Cambridge, 
in consequence of being required to sign a de- 
elaration of conformity with the Church of Eng- 
land, or to subscribe her articles. They de- 
mauded, as a matter of civil right, that religious 
testa should be abolished, and the universities 
thrown open for education, and a certain extent 
of graduation to men of any creed. It was clear 
that their chance of success would be greatly in- 
creased if they could state a feasible case of con- 
current opinion im these learned bodies them- 
selves; and fortune at this time favoured their 
exertions at Cambridge. Great pains had been 
lately taken by some of the medical professors in 
that university to advance the interests of their 
particular science; and, being alarmed at the 
exertions made in the metropolis, not only to 
establish a medical school, but to obtain the power 
of granting degrees, they felt anxious to ward off 
the mischief which might thence accrue to their 
alma mater, by opening her doors wider to stu- 
denta of medicine. For this purpose, however, 
it was necessary to admit others with them into 
the sanctuary: and, as a considerable body ex- 
isted in the senate who thought the time had 
now arrived when dissenters from the Established 
church might safely be admitted to such academi- 
cal degrees as were unconnected with theology, 
and who, instead of seeing danger to the Establish- 
ment from the introduction of a few young men 
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of the higher class of dissenters into the academical 
body, thought rather that the dissenting com- 
munity had reason to fear for the conversion of 
their youth—a petition was got up without much 
difficulty, and signed by sixty-three resident 
members of the senate, praying for the abolition 
of religious testa offered to candidates for degrees 
in arta, law, and physic. At the same time, in 

ing this request, the petitioners stated, 
“That they were only asking for a restitution of 
their ancient laws and laudable customs, since 
the restrictions complained of were imposed on 
the university in the reign of James I , most of 
them in a manner informal and unprecedented, 
and grievously against the wishes of many then 
members of the senate, in times of bitter party 
animosities, and during the prevalence of dogmas 
both in church and state which are at variance 
with the present spirit of English law, and with 
the true principles of Christian toleration.” 

This petition, which simply asked the removal 
of subscription—neither seeking the admission 
of dissenters as such, nor their participation in 
college fellowship, nor any change on their ac- 
count in lectures or discipline—was presented 
on the 21st of March by Earl Grey in the House 
of Lords, and on the 24th by Mr. Spring Rice in 
the commons, being considered as a convenient 
instrument to try the temper of the two houses, 
and ascertain the views of different parties by 
the discussion which it was sure to produce. 
No motion, however, was made till after the 
Easter recess; when Colonel Williams moved an 
address to his majesty, praying him to signify his 
royal pleasure to the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, that those bodies should act no longer 
under the edicts or letters of James I1.,1616 It 
was however thought, for many reasons, more 
advisable to proceed by bill; and Mr. Wood, one 
of the members for Preston, moved an amend- 
ment to that effect, which was carried.’ 

Though the Cambridge petition had been pre- 
sented in both houses by members of the cabinet, 
and government had declared its entire concur- 
rence in the prayer of the petitioners, no propo- 
sition on the subject was brought forward by 
ministers. Favourable as they were to the mea- 
sure of relaxation, they expressed their hopes, 
that, as a portion of one of the universities was 
already inclined to it, the object, if not pressed 
too eagerly, might be effected with the concur- 
rence of those learned bodies in a much better 
form, and to much better purpose, than if they 
were made to act reluctantly under the compul- 
sion of a statute. They wished, therefore, that 
neither parliament nor government should be 
driven to interfere in the business before they 
could engage with a prospect of terminating it in 
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the best and most satisfactory manner. The dis- 
senters, however, and their partizans, took the 
matter into their own hands, and pressed on with 
such violence as soon disgusted their best friends. 
Ministers would not run the risk of preventing 


them, but took no lead m the measure, though | 


they supported 1t by their speeches and votes. 

Before the bill was brought in, the sentiments 
of the great mass in the two academical bodies 
became fully expressed. It was soon discovered 
that the sixty-three petitioners at Cambridge, by 
offending the honest principles of many, and the 
rancorous party spirit of a few, had raised a 
storm which no argument or explanation, though 
it engaged some of the ablest pens in that um- 
versity, could allay. Meetings were held almost 
daily, pamphlets were showered forth hke hail, 
the public journals gave up their pages to the 
contest, and the university pulpit resounded with 
the most awful denunciations. During the ex- 
citement thus provoked, a counter-petition was 
signed by 258 members, resident and non-resident, 
comprising eleven heads of houses, eight profes- 
sors, and twenty-nine tutors; while a second was 
signed by 755 under-graduates and bachelors of 
arts. These were presented, on the 21st of April, 
by the Duke of Gloucester, as chancellor of the 
university, in the House of Lords; and by Mr. 
Goulburn, one of 1ts representatives, in the House 
of Commons. On the 9th of May, Mr. Estcourt 
presented asimilar document from the university 
of Oxford, and a second petition was sent from 
Cambridge, signed by many members of the 
senate who had not signed the other. 

Although Mr. Wood brought in his bill soon 
after the Easter holidays, 1t was not till the 20th 
of June that he was enabled to move the second 
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or reverence in the minds of ita pupils: a bill 
hke the present would operate as a direct ex- 
clusion of the clergy from the universities, and 
every parish in England would feel the conse- 
quences!” In addition to this argument, the 
honourable gentleman asked why the dissenters, 
who were an opulent and intelligent body, did 
not found colleges of thar own, in which they 
might adopt that system which pleased them 
best, and if they hedged in their institutions with 
religious tests calculated to exclude churchmen, 
the latter would not complain The anawer to 
this was given in the speech of Mr Potter, who, 
with Messrs, Ewart and Poulter, spoke in favour 
of the bill; contending that the alteration re- 
quired was necessary, no less for the benefit of 
the universities than in justice to the dissenters: 
by the present system the latter were impeded 
in their progress to the bar by having to keep 
terms for five years instead of three, and were 
prevented from becoming fellows of the College 
of Physicians for want of academical degrees; and 
this could not be remedied by degrees of their 
own. With regard to subscription of the thirty- 
mine articles, it was said, that instead of insuring 
sincerity in religion, it generated hypocrisy and 
indifference to religion altogether, 1t was also 
declared that the exclusive spirit of the univer- 
sities, bemg no longer in accordance with the 
spirit of the age, could not much longer be pre- 
served, especially when so large a body of dis- 
senters had grown up, actuated by a desire of 
obtaining their just rights. Mr C W Wynne 
was convinced that the present bill was but the 
first of a series of measures, which, 1f not checked 
in time, must lead to the subversion of the Estab- 
lished church and the destruction of all our in- 


reading. Mr. Estcourt then proposed, as an | stitutions. On the other hand, Mr. Spring Rice 
amendment, that 1t should be read a second time | complaimed that 1t was unfair to treat the bill, not 
that day six months he argued that the course according to ita own deserts, but in reference to 
of education pursued at Oxford and Cambridge , other supposed measures which might or might 


was essentially a religious one, and the supporters 
of the bill could not succeed 1n their object with- 
out destroying the religious part of the system. 
‘‘This indeed,” he said, “was the aim of the dis- 
sentera, to introduce a system of education which 
would lead to a dissolution of the connection 
existing between the church and state; or, in other 
words, to the destruction of the established reli- 
gion of the country.”. Mr Herbert, who seconded 
the amendment, enforced the argument :—“It 
had been suggested,” he said, “that persons of 
all denominations might be taught the leading 
doctrines of morality and rehgion without touch- 
ing on debatable questions, but he doubted 1f 
this were possible; and he expected no advan- 
tage from so vague & system of theology—an 
emasculated kind of instruction in Christianity 
and morals, producing no feeling of confidence 


not be connected with that under discussion in 
the course of his argument, he asked what could 
be more inconsistent and unjust than the practice 
now prevailing at Cambridge, where dissenters 
were admitted so far as instruction was concerned, 
but excluded from everything to which instruc- 
tion ought to lead? They were admitted to the 
fullest and most complete course of study until 
the twelfth term; when, on being brought into 
fair competition with their fellow-studente, the 
odious principle of exclusion intervened, and the 
dissenter was told, that however obedient he had 
been to college regulations, however Ingh the 
eminence he had acquired, still he should not be 
allowed the badge or symbol of his acquirements, 
simply because he was a dissenter. He really 
thought that, so far from deteriorating or endan- 
gering the church establishment, the approxima- 
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tion of dissenters to its members in a course of 
education might bring many within the pale of 
that church who would otherwise continue to 
dissent from it; and he denied that the mixture of 
persons differing in religious persuasions at Cam- 
bridge had been injurious either to the university 
er any other institution of the country. The 
house had the benefit of experrence, for in Dub- 
lin dissenters were admitted to degrees, though 
excluded from fellowships and all participation 
m the internal management of the university: 
and what mischief had followed the admission? 
‘Was the university less orthodox in its principles, 
or leas a Protestant foundation than before? Had 
the zeal of its public instructors been lessened, 
or their sphere of usefulness narrowed by this mn- 
terference? It had been said that the dissenters 
ought to found universities of their own. he 
concurred in that argument; but the Enghsh 
universities would not allow them todo so. when 
they proposed such a step, in order to educate 
the youth of their own persuasion, and reward 
them with those honours which the universities 
denied, and thus sought to secure to themselves 
academical honours and privileges, the universi- 
ties stepped forward and said—We will not only 
exclude you from our seats, but will also prevent 
your enjoying the advantages and privileges of a 
university of your own. This double ground of 
exclusion and prohibition was what no one could 
defend. 

The colonial secretary was answered by Mr 
Goulburn, who argued that in proportion as the 
advocates of the bill enforced the danger of ex- 
cluding dissenters, they rendered manifest the 
ruinous consequences of concession; if the dis- 
senters deemed it so hard to be deprived of the 
empty honour of a degree, what would they say 
if they were admitted to degrees and found a bar 
raised against their admission to college emolu- 
ments and distinctions? When it was said by 
the right honourable gentleman that Dublin af- 
forded an example which they might safely fol- 
low, it was an unhappy one in itself, and unfairly 
stated; in Dublin the degree conferred on its pos- 
sessor no power of government, and on this point 
all the merits of the intended comparison turned : 
besides, an Irish member had a motion now on 
the order-book requiring that dissenters should 
be placed on the same footing with members of 
the Establishment, in respect to scholarships and 
fellowships in that university; and his plea was, 
that, as we were about to admit dissenters to de- 
grees in England, he saw no reason why dissen- 
ters in Ireland should not have the advantages 
which those degrees conferred in England. In 
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of the university willing to submit to ita reguia- 
tions; and, till the period for taking his degree 
arrived, he followed the rules prescribed by that. 
body; but if he were brought to college openly as 
a dissenter, either he was absolved from the re- 
strainta of religious discipline, or was forced to 
proclaim his own hypocrisy. Under the proposed 
bill, every class of dissenters, Jews, Turks, infidels, 
Socinians, men of any denomination, would be ad- 
missible to degrees; it repealed «pao facto all the 
statutes which regulated the internal government 
of colleges, and did away with all that religious 
attendance which had been justly lauded - now re- 
ligious instruction should never be disjoined from 
general education; and there had been a time in 
our history when opposite sentiments would have 
drawn down universal reprobation. The right 
honourable gentleman went on to show the evil 
consequences of a system of education without a 
religious test, drawn from foreign universities; 
and implored the house to abstain from depriving 
Christianity of the advantages which it derived 
from the disciphne and constitution of our own 
—from diasevering religion and learning 

Mr. Stanley said, that when the first Cam- 
bridge petition was presented, he had been dis- 
posed to concur 1n its prayer, so far as might be 
consistent with the safety of the Established 
church, but he would not conceal his feeling, 
that the tone subsequently assumed, and the 
principles asserted by the dissenters, had tended 
to change 1n some respects his opinion, and ren- 
dered 1t necessary for the house to view their 
whole claims with more jealousy than before: 
still he would vote for the principle of the bill, 
but not as declaring for a change in the system 
of university education. It was only in Oxford 
that subscription to the thirty-nine articles was 
required from a student entering the university; 
though a member of that university, he wished 
to see this part of the system altered, for he 
could not bring himself to beheve in that gloss 
which had been put on it—that such subscrip- 
tion was merely a matter of form, and that no 
real adhesion to those articles was umplied until 
the party was instructed in their meaning. 

Sir Robert Peel, after a long speech, in which 
he characterized the bill as an enactment in- 
tended to give to Jews, infidels, and atheists— 
to the man who professed some religion, and to 
the man who professed none—a statatable right 
to demand admission into our universities—de- 
clared that, after a removal of all civil disa- 
bilities from dissenters by the repeal of the cor- 
poration and test acts, and from Roman Catho- 
lics by the act of emancipation; and after a vast 
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lished religion? In all those measures of relief 
allnded to, there never was an intimation that 
they would lead to further demanda, and lay a 
foundation for ulterior claims. Te concede the 
demands now made, he asserted, would not be 
for the advantage of the dissenters themselves 
to whom, as well as to all Christians, the pre- 
servation of the Established church was an in- 
estimable benefit, to protect them as well from 
superstition on the one hand, as fanatioam on 
the other; and secure to them and their pos- 
terity the decent observance of divine worship, 
and the substantial benefits of toleration; which 
could be secured only by such an establishment. 
What, he asked, constituted the union between 
church and state? What was the essence of an 
established church? What, but a legislative re- 
cognition of 1t on the part of the state? Parla- 
ment, therefore, was entitled to say to the dis- 
senters—‘“ With that legislative recognition you 
shall not interfere ” 

Sir RH. Inglis and Lord Sandon also opposed 
the bill, which was supported by Lord Althorpe, 
who strenuously contended, that by such support 
he would be guilty of no huatile act against the 
Established church He maimtamed that inter- 
ference with divine worship was no necessary 
consequence of the bill, neither would it inter- 
fere with the education of members of the Church 
of England, for 2f 1t passed into a law, it would 
only entitle dissenters to take a degree without 
subseription to any articles of religion, or any 
declaration of faith; neither vesting them with 
fellowships, nor with the power of instructing 
youth For the principle of the bill therefore 
he was prepared to vote, and in committee, all 
changes might be effected for limiting that prin- 
ciple to the extent required The house then 
divided, and the second reading was carried by 
321 votes against 174 In the committee, the 
speaker gave his decided opposition to the prin- 
ciple of the bill, and some amendments having 
been made, 1t was read a third time, and passed, 
on the 28th of July, by a majonty of 164 against 
75 ‘The Earl of Radnor took charge of the bill 
in the House of Lords, where the arguments for 
and against it did not vary from those used m 
the commons. The Duke of Gloucester, chan- 
cellor of the university of Cambridge, after de- 
nouncing the bill not only as uncalled for, but 
most anjust and mischievous, moved, a8 aD 
amendment, that 1t be read that day six months 
His royal highness was followed by the Duke of 
Wellington, chancellor of Oxford, who argued 
forcibly on the same side Lord -chancellor 
Brougham supported the bill, because he thought 
it went to remove a practical grievance, without 
affecting the discipline of the universities or the 
aafety of the church; and the discussion was 
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closed by a long and ingenious speech from the- 
Bishop of Exeter; when a division took piace 
and the amendment was carried by the over. 
whelming majority of 187 againat 83 who voted 
for the second reading 

The dissenters generally, 
aided the Whig munisters at the last general 
election, put a very high price on their services, 
and seemed to consider that they could not ash 


who had materially 
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too much from ministerial gratitude. They de- 
manded to be released from the payment of 
church-rates. Mr Divett made a motion in the 
House of Commons to that effect. Some of the 
friends of dissent, in supporting the motion, said 
that if practical grievances were not removed, the 
Established church would possess little securit+, 
as the dissenters had become so formidable in 
numbers In this estimate noise was made to 
pass for numbers Lord Althorpe said that, as 
he had himself given notice of a motion on this 
subject, and as he did not think the present a 
desirable occasion to adopt the principle con- 
tained in the resolution, he should move the pre- 
vious question, Mr Divett was willing to wait 
for the government plan, and withdrew his 
motion On the 21st of April, Lord Althorpe 
brought forward that plan in the shape of a re- 
solution, “That, after a fixed time, church-rates 
should cease, and in lieu thereof, a sum not ex- 
ceeding £260,000, should be granted from the 
land-tax, to be apphed as parliament should 
direct” His intention, he said, was to provide 
for the fabrics of the church, and to relieve the 
dissenters at the same time. This scheme, how- 
ever, did not at all euit the views of the dis~ 
senters. Mr. Hume led the attack against x, 
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ealling it a contemptible juggle, founded on the 
old financial principle, that if money were taken 
out of the pockets of the people by indirect 
means, they would not be sensible of their loss. 
On a division, the motion was indeed carried 
by 256 against 140; but government found 
it expedient to proceed no further with the 
measure. 

Ministers were not more fortunate in another 
attempt to gratify the dissenters, by allowing 
them to celebrate the marriage ceremony 1n their 
own chapels. A bill to this effect, brought in by 
Lord John Russell, was refused by them, prin- 
cipally on the ground that it required the banns 
to be published in the parish church, which, they 
said, involved a principle that rendered them in- 
ferior to their fellow-subjects. 

Lord Althorpe moved a resolution touching the 
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| commutation of tithes in England. He set out 


with two propositions—“ First, that whatever 
difference of opinion might exist as to the ab- 
stract right of tithes, they did not belong to the 
landlord; secondly, that the revenues of the 


| Established church were not larger than its pur- 


poses required. tithes, therefore, must be treated 
as property belonging to the church, and conse- 
quently they could not be taken away without 
a fair equivalent.” What his lordship would 
have altered, was the mode of collecting the 
tithes. This, he said, was a source of irritation, 
and not unfrequently of unpleasant collision. 
It might be avoided by commutation. But the 
principles and details of the method he pro- 
posed were relished neither by the clergy nor by 
the landholders; and the measure was dropped 
for the present. 
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ZTITLE comparatively was done 
during this session, though one act 
was passed, the importance of 
which cannot be too highly esti- 
mated. It was the act for the 

- <~ amendment of the poor laws. The 
alarming increase of pauperism had been com- 
plained of from year to year; the remedies 
hitherto adopted had all been found useless; and 
when at last the annual poor-rate had grown to 





than any as yet attempted could no longer be 
delayed. There was previously needed a more 
searching investigation of the evil than the par- 
lhamentary committees had been able to carry 
out; and in 1832 a commission of inquiry had 
been appointed by the crown, consisting of nine 
persons, among whom were the Bishops of Lon- 
don and Chester, who were to draw up their 
report, after a strict investigation into the state 
of every parish in England and Wales. The 


more than £7,000,000, a more decisive remedy | result, after two years of inquiry, was overwhelm- 
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ing. It was found that the poor-rate was little 
else than an incentive to pauperism, and a fund 
for idleness and crime. In consequence of this 
provision, which was looked upon as inexhausti- 
ble, all who were disinclined to labour apphed 
to it, as to a common property which belonged 
to them of mght; and thus, while the idle folded 
their hands until they were qualified for a claim 
upon the fund, thoughtless boys and girls mar- 
ried, and the profligate went on untrammelled 
and unchecked, in the knowledge that public 
resources were provided for the maintenance of 
their numerous broods whether lawfully be- 
gotten or illegitimate Where there were so 
many claunants, also, it was difficult to send any 
away empty: bullying and importunity could 
extort where modest necessity would have been 
unavailing; and there were parish guardians 
enough who loved their own ease, and country 
justices greedy of vulgar popularity, to scatter 
the doles abroad without stint or question In 
this way the £7,000,000 were but a drop 1n the 
bucket, which was dried up none knew how In 
such a state of society what were industry and 
property worth? The labourer might work ad- 
ditional hours, but he knew that this extra 
labour went to feed the idle and improvident. 
The farmer might sow and reap, but the good- 
ness of his crop would be visited by a heavier 
assessment. The landed gentleman reduced his 
establishment and expenditure, and found that 
his estate, which had sunk to half its value, 
would soon be worth nothing. Such were the 
general facts established by the poor-law inquiry, 
and it was illustrated by such a mass of parti- 
cular statements as left no further ground for 
doubt or cavil. It was evident that, whatever 
might be the apparent grandeur or prosperity of 
Britain, a worm was at the root, which nothing 
short of the severest applications would extirpate, 
and it was to avert these evils that Lord Althorpe, 
on the 17th of April, after the printed report of 
the commission had been distributed among the 
members of both houses, moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to alter and amend the laws re- 
lating to the poor. 

The report, which had been ably drawn up by 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick, by whom the inquiry had 
been chiefly conducted, went far to simplify the 
work which parhament had now on hand. Re- 
lief of the poor was still a Christian and national 
duty, and therefore must be continued; but the 
old mode of relief had become so corrupt, that 
& new one must be adopted. And for this change 
the season was not too late, for the worst faults 
were scarcely older than the beginning of the 
present century So great at that time was the 
destitution and discontent among the working 
classes, that the levelling principles of the French 
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revolution had obtained ready access among 
them. It was then that, to this suffering 
and appease thie diecontent, the 36th of George 
IIT, was enacted, of which the principle was, that 
the relief to paupers ought to be given them in 
such a manner as to place them in a situation of 
comfort. It was, indeed, a humane principle in 
the abstract, but its effect was to empower the 
magistrates and overseers to order relief to be 
given to the poor on the road-side or in their 
own dwellings. This was enough to open the 
flood-gates of abuse; the poor, or those who called 
themselves such, crowded 1n multitudes for relief, 
until pauperism itself became the prevalent trade, 
and all shame and independence of spirit was 
destroyed. Another, and a still worse mode of 
relief, because more hable still to abuse, was the 
allowance plan, through which a labourer was 
supported by the parish paying one part of his 
wages, and the farmer who employed him theother 
—an investiture of pauperism with the fruits of 
industry and the show of honest independence. 
And to show that this evil system could even yet 
be altered, examples were not wanting. Already, 
in about 100 parishes, the inhabitants had taken 
alarm at the wasteful increase of the poor-rates, 
and adopted more discriminating modes of giv- 
ing relief; and in every instance the experiment 
had succeeded But very different was it the 
while under the old plan; there, the rates were 
so heavy and the mismanagement so great, that 
m some places the cultivation of the soil had 
been abandoned, and the support of their poor 
thrown upon the neighbouring parishes. Besides 
this change m the mode of administering relief 
which now occupied attention, the question was, 
To whom was relief to be administered? Who 
were the poor? Those who could work but would 
not—those who could satisfy their consciences 
with half-work, and take out the other half of 
their support in chamty—those who improvi- 
dently rushed into marriage without providing 
for a family’s support—such, and others less 
deserving still of aid, were applicants for the 
weekly allowance of bread and money which was 
wrung from those industrious poor who were too 
proud to beg, and who preferred to work and 
starve. Such worthless characters who loudly 
trumpeted their wants, had hitherto been called 
“the poor,” and been sustained by the fund that 
was levied for the support of real and inevitable 
poverty. But a weeding-out was to ensue that 
would throw them aside in heaps. Relief was 
now to be administered only to those who were 
suffering under accidental or natural helplessness, 
and not to the sturdy and the idle, for whom oo- 
cupation could be found. 

Tt was under the light of this experience far- 
nished by the poor-rate inquiry, and for the 
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wemoval of these abuses, that the 
bill now brought forward by Lord Althorpe for 
the amendment of the poor law had been framed. 
‘The first principle which it recognized was that 
of the old—that every necessitous person had a 
claim to relief. But, that their numbers 
be lessened, by the free circulation of labour, it 
was necessary to simplify the law of settlement 
and removal. Accordingly, settlement by hiring 
and labour was to continue no longer, and labour 
was free to come and go wherever it was most 
in demand. Relief to the able-bodied at their 
own homes was to be discontinued, and the al- 
lowance system was to terminate, so that who- 
soever sought for public relief must repair for it 
to the workhouse, and become an inmate there, 
instead of an easy sojourner in his own home, or 
a vagabond at large. When the poor were thus 
gathered within the common workhouse, instead 
of being distributed over the parish, care was to 
be taken that these free quarters should not be 
tempting receptacles for idleness and self-in- 
dulgence, but mere shelters for absolute destitu- 
tion; and therefore the workhouse rules were 
necessarily of a stringent character. Those who 
were able-bodied were still to work for their 
living within its walls, and bestow an equivalent 
in labour for every meal The aged and infirm 
‘were to be separated from the able-bodied, that 
might enjoy greater quiet and fare better 
ted to their conditions. But the most terrible 
workhouse separations, and that which was 
wutulated to deter applicants except under very 
urgent necessity, was the regulation by which 
the husband was compelled to live apart from 
the wife, and the parents from the children. It 
was at first sight a savage and unnatural re- 
quirement; but by no other plan could these 
institutions be guarded from becoming mere 
nurseries of an increasing pauper population, and 
in no other way could the children who were 
already inmates be properly educated, and 
trained to habits of regular industry. As it 
would have been impossible to carry out this 
plan with the little workhouse attached to each 
parish, these were superseded by an union of 
several parishes with one large central work- 
house, which sufficed for the whole union. Fin- 
ally, as such a system could not be carried ont 
by the magistrates, whose prejudices it would 
have offended, and whose local popularity and 
influence it would have greatly impaired, its 
whole government was to be managed by a 
central board of three commissioners, having 
twenty-one assistant commissioners under them, 
these being afterwards diminished to nine when 
the new organization was completed. 
‘These were the remedies devised for the relief 
of our overgrown and overwhelming pauperism, 
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as well as for the gradual diminution of its 
amount. But even this was not enough as long 
as the illicit sexual intercourse among the lower 
orders was encouraged by the trivial penalties 
with which it was visited, and the facilities 
which the poor law had provided for the support 
of their illegitimate offspring. Hitherto, it had 
been thought enough for the mother to establish 
a father for her illegitimate child by oath; after 
this she was absolved from all expense of its 
maintenance, which was devolved upon the man, 
or, if he was not forthcoming, upon the parish; 
and in such cases the female was often tempted 
to affiliate the child upon some substantial house- 
holder, who was able to support it, and who had 
a character to lose. It was by no gentle, easy 
measure that this encouragement to immorality 
and boundless source of pauperism could be 
checked, and therefore the new law went at 
once to the root of the evil, by making every 
woman the guardian of her own virtue. It was 
proposed that the law should take no cognizance 
of the father at all, but compel every woman to 
support her own illegitimate offspring It was 
here that the opposition to the new system was 
at the loudest, and it was thought hard that the 
whole burden of the offence should be laid upon 
the weaker offender. But 1ts working, even with 
many modifications, showed that the benevolent 
complainers were in the wrong Parents became 
more careful of their daughters, and females of 
themselves; and while a higher tone of morality 
was thus cultivated among the lower orders, 
society in general was astonished at the sudden 
diminution of illegitimate births that had taken 
place, in comparison with former years. 

Such was the new poor law, at which all were 
astonished and many offended; which required 
no ordinary amount of courage to propose, and 
had no common measure of opposition to en- 
counter through whole years of obloquy and trial. 
But before two years had expired, its fruits 
were such as might have satisfied the most acep- 
tical. Marriages where the parties were little 
more than children, with the prospect of the 
parish for their support, had greatly abated. 
Instances were becoming rare in which clergymen 
had to celebrate hasty unions where the female 
was on the point of becoming a mother. The 
decrease of illegitimate births throughout Eng- 
land chargeable upon the parish, was to the 
number of nearly 10,000, or nearly thirteen per 
cent. Farmers were able to employ more la- 
bourers, and redundant labour had ite fair occu- 
pation. Able-bodied beggary was transformed 
into active useful industry. The rates, which had 
increased nearly a million annually during the 
five years that preceded the new law, had, five 
years after it, diminished from upwards of seven 
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millions, to very little above four. Such a re- 
sult was one of the most glorious of those suc- 
cesses which distinguished the commencement of 
the reform administration. 

While the condition of the labourers was to be 
#0 greatly improved by these new poor laws, it 
was evident that this benefit would ascend to the 
landowners, whose burdens would be lightened, 
while their property would become more valu- 
able. But this was too slow and gradual a pro- 
cess, and they wished for something more speedy 
and more direct. The subject was brought be- 
fore the commons on the 2lst of February, by 
the Marquis of Chandos. The distress of the 
agriculturists, he stated, was neither local nor of 
short standing; on the contrary, 1t was extended 
over the whole class, and had continued since 
1821, when the returns of capital employed in 
farming had been considerably below the ordin- 
ary rate of profit. He also showed how the 
prices of agricultural produce had fallen, while 
wages had risen and burdens been increased, so 
that the farmer found it imposmble to make both 
ends meet. He therefore moved, “That in any 
reduction of the burdens of the country, which 
might be rendered practicable by the remission 
of taxes, due regard be paid to the necessity of. 
relieving the distress of the agriculturists, which 
had been alluded to in the speech from the 
throne.” In reply, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer admitted that the agricultural interest was 
in a very depressed state; but he held that the 
rehef which had been generally granted to the 
other classes of the community, would also ex- 
tend to farmers and landholders The same 
view was followed by those members who op- 
posed the motion. The government, 1t was 
alleged also, did not anticipate a greater surplus 
of revenue than £1,200,000, and even if the 
whole of it were umpartially applied to the re- 
duction of general taxation, the share of relief 
which would fall to the agricultural interest 
would scarcely be felt. Moreover, in making 
their demand, the supporters of the motion were 
far from being at one as to the mode in which 
relief should be afforded, some of them requiring 
a repeal of the malt-tax, and others a revocation 
of the change that had been made in the cur- 
rency. Upon this idea Mr. O'Connell fastened, 
and he proposed to reform the currency, by 
arbitrarily striking off at least one-sixth of the 
national debt. “Talk,” he exclaimed, “of the 
cant of national faith indeed '|—national faith, so 
called, is national injustice We must at last 
come to the reduction of the interest of the debt, 
and, therefore, the minds of all persons ought to 
be made up to some such measure.” Mr Stanley 
congratulated the house on the abhorrence it 
had manifested at so absurd and profligate a 
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proposal; and Mr. Peel, after an indi t re- 
buke of O’Connell and his doctrine, pices 
have decided the question of the repeal of the 
union by this preliminary declaration. Know 
every man who has property of any description 
—who has any interest in the national funds, 
that on such slender pretences of state necessity 
rests the doctrine which justifies a violation of 
national faith—a doctrine under which, if once 
established, no description of property is any 
longer safe.” The motion of the Marquis of 
Chandos had been ventured, in consequence of a 
rash declaration of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer that the national funds were exceedingly 
prosperous; and from this, the agnculturists had 
been led to hope that certain burdens affecting 
their interests would be repealed; but although 
the motion was lost, and that, too, m a full 
house, it was only by a majonty of four. En- 
couraged by this success, the marquis once more 
brought forward the subject, on the 7th of July, 
by moving a petition, to be addressed to his 
majesty, on the continuance of agricultural dis- 
tress in the country, and that the attention of 
government should be directed to it with a view 
to its immediate relief. But on this occasion, 
ministers had a majority of sixteen, 174 having 
voted for the motion, and 190 against 11. 

Ten days afterwards, a more specific applica- 
tion in behalf of the agriculturists was mad: 
Mr. Cobbett, who moved that the malt dut, 
should cease from and after the 5th of Octobe. 
folowmg He supported his motion, not only 
on account of the great numerical superiority of 
the agricultural over the manufacturing classes, 
but the vast numbers of all classes both in town 
and country who drank beer, and would be 
benefited by the repeal. He stated that if there 
were no tax, the four milhon quarters of malt, 
which cost the people £14,400,000, would only 
cost them £5,600,000. The tax therefore took 
from the people nearly nine millions of money, of 
which sum only four nullions and a half went into 
theexchequer, while therest wasa monopoly of the 
extensive maltsters. He alleged also, that, on the 
score of public morals, such a change would be 
desirable, as the peasant and the workman, if 
enabled to use their own home-brewed, would be 
freed from the temptations of the ale-house. But 
though these arguments were distinct and forcible, 
they were opposed, as tending to unsettle the 
financial measures of the country, and diminish 
the revenue by five millions, for which no sub- 
stitute could be found. The motion was rejected 
by 142 to 59 

While the demands of the agriculturista were 
thus opposed, the corn laws had been quoted 
against them by their opponents as an answer to 
all complaints. But now the conflict was changed, 
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and the corn laws attacked in turn. On the 6th 
of March, Mr. Hume commenced a discussion 
which lasted during that and the following day, 
by moving “That this house do resolve itself into 
a committee of the whole house to consider of 
the corn laws (Geo. IV. c. 60), and of substituting, 
instead of the present graduated scale of duties, 
a fixed and moderate duty on the import at all 
times of foreign corn into the United Kingdom, 
and for granting a fixed and equivalent bounty 
on the export of corn from the United Kingdom; 
with the ultimate view of establishing afree trade 
in corn.” It was well known that the poor law 
bad been framed on the supposition that the corn 
laws would be relaxed, and several members of | 
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and the rest were only shared in common with 
the manufacturing and other classes. In the 
meantime, our manufactures had been excluded 
from the American ports, from Prussia, and 
from Germany, in consequence of our refusal 
to receive their corn. On every sound principle, 
therefore, the system should be changed for one 
which should give steady prices, and at the same 
time permit free commercial intercourse. We 
must either relieve the agricultural imterest 
from its exclusive burdens, or confer upon it an 
equivalent protecting duty. In the present 
situation of the country, he thought that the 
duty on wheat should commence at tenpence a 
; quarter, to be reduced one penny on each suc- 


government voted on the present occasion with cessive year. This would be a slow mode of 


Mr. Hume. Still, the motion was premature, 
although it served as a preparation for the 
changes which afterwards followed It was to 
these laws that Mr. Hume traced all the existing 
distress to befoundin the country they occasioned 
the wantof employment, and this want he ascribed 
to the obstacles which the corn laws presented to 
the consumption of manufactures, both by raising 
the price of production, and impeding their ex- 
port to countries willing to take them in return 
for corn. Since 1770, when England ceased to 
be an exporting country, the population had 
nearly doubled, while the land upon which they 
would be thrown back under the present system, 
would soon be unable to support them. By an 
equalization of the price of food with that of 
other countries, our tradesmen and operatives 
would have it thirty or forty per cent. cheaper 
than it was at present, and would have no longer 
to work fifteen or sixteen hours a day in order 
to compete with the foreign producer The de- 
fence of the corn laws had mainly been the 
necessity of protecting the agricultural interest, 
but instead of being beneficial to that interest, 
they had been injurious to it; and even if they 
were beneficial, it would be inexpedient to confer 
such a benefit at the expense of all the rest of the 
community. They had injured both landlord 
and farmer, in conseqyence of having missed 
their aim of keeping the price of corn steady, 
and this failure was owing to the variations they 
had undergone to meet emergencies, twelve of 
these having occurred since 1815. Since that 
year, when the porta ceased to be open, the 
average price of corn had become lower upon the 
Continent than in Britain; but why should the 
agriculturists claim to be supported in a mono- 
poly which was then granted to them by a par- 
liament of landholders? The plea was, that they 
had been granted as a counterpoise to particular 
burdens imposed upon our agriculture; but of 
these burdens some had been attached to land 
from time immemorial, some had been lessened, 


' relief, but it would perhaps be better than a sud- 
den and extreme alteration. It would be im- 
possible within our limits to give even a sum- 
mary of the objections with which the motion 
was encountered; and we can only advert to one 
of them in passing. Mr. Hume had correctly 
stated that his proposal would reduce rents thirty 
per cent., and occasion the transference of two- 
thirds of the landed property of England into 
other hands. But had not the landholders suf- 
fered enough already? Under the operation of 
Mr. Peel’s bill, a large share of land had passed 
into the hands of the fund-holders, and numerous 
families been reduced from opulence to beggary; 
but by this proposal, the evil would be increased 
to such an overwhelming extent, as to make it 
equivalenttoanagrarian law. Mr. Hume’s motion 
was rejected by a majority of 312 against 155. 
Mr. Poulett Thompson, though a member of the 
government, voted for Mr. Hume, or for free 
trade. Both Lord Morpeth and Lord Howick 
took the same course, contending that it was the 
corn laws which kept the agricultural interest 
in a state of depression, when all other interests 
were prospering; that protection had injured, 
was how injuring, and would for ever continue 
to injure the protected. The Irish members did 
not exhibit themselves as advocates of free trade: 
all those who spoke were decidedly adverse to the 
proposition, and hoped that all their colleagues 
in the representation of Ireland would be equally 
so; for they maintained that a repeal of the corn 
laws would deprive Ireland of the market for 
three-fourths of her produce, and render her 
incapable of consuming the manufactures of 
England. 

Some further slight reductions were made in 
taxation, but it was again somewhat to the injury 
of the strength and efficiency of the great national 
defences. Mr. Hume, who would have been 
casting up totals or clamouring for little savings 
if the French navy had been riding triumphant 
in the Channel, ready to cast on shore an invading 
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Jacsimils, gsve tf an artistic value sugerzor, 1 our sudgment, to any silustrated edition of Shakespeare with which we 
ave acquasnted.”—The Athenzeum. 

“Tks handsomely printed edition ascms at being fopular and practical. Add to these advantages Mr Gordon 
Browne's tUustrations, and enough has been sazd to recommend an edttion which will win publsc vecogustion by sts unique 
and serviceable guaisties “—The Spectator. 





In 17 parts, extra demy 8vo, at 2s. each; or § volumes, cloth elegant, gilt edges, at 8s. 6d. each. 
NEW PICTORIAL EDITION. 


The Works of Robert Burns, 


With a series of Authentic Pictorial Illustratiens, Marginal Glossary, numerous Notes, and Appendixes. 
Also the hfe of Burns by J. G. LOCKHART, and Essays on the Genus, Character, and Wnitings of 
Burns, by THomAS CARLYLE and PROFESSOR WILSON. Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., 
editor of the ‘‘ Imperial Dictionary”, &c. 

In this edition of Burns his writings are presented in two sections, the one contaming the poetry, the other the prose 
Marginal explanations of Scottish words accompany each piece that requires such aid, enabling anyone at a glance to 
apprehend the meaning of even the most difficult passages. 

The Pictorial Illustrations, which consist of Fifty-six beautiful Landscapes and Portraits, engraved on steel mn the most 
finished manner, form a very distinctive feature of this edition. The Landscapes embrace the principal scenes sdentified 
with the Life and Writings of the Poet, and are from pictures painted by D O Hz, R § A. 

Abicathce' ts as hee nice, a 0s eaciehs lag Garewe feces aft pois G4 ase caeee ‘Bracee lite Goak uiad ‘Darras Gi aida 
and it may therefore be said to be complete m the best sense of the word. 





In 18 parts, super-royal 4to, at 2s. each; in 6 divisions at 6s. each; and also in 2 volumes, large 4to, 
elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 24s. each. 


The Natural History of Animals 


(Crass MAMMALIA—ANIMALS WHICH SUCKLE THEIR YOUNG), In Word and Picture. By 
Cari Vocrt, Professor of Natural History, Geneva, and FRIEDRICH SPECHT, Stuttgart. Translated 
and Edited by Gzo. G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. Illustrated by above 300 fine Engravings on wood. 


oe ee ce a es ss ck ce ee ee 
of scientific value, but because the author presents the facts in an attractive form, ang studies to smooth the path of those 
who can ee ee ee ee ee Zhe author's style is above all things 
clear, simple, and direct, and where occasion offers, lively and animated. 

Eelaceged eras spcican pauls cas ae a ona ieremgemngicn Smmpar repre they appear in the varied circumstances of real 
Efe, in quest of their prey, caressing their young ones, or sporting with their fellows. The engravings have been executed 
‘2 the mo t caseful and finuhed manner, under Mr. Specht’s own direction. 


Blackie & Son's Pubkcations. 


In 19 parts, 2s. each; or 6 divisional-volumes, super-royal 8vo, cloth elegant, 8s. 6d. each. 


A. History of the Scottish People 


From the Earliest to the Latest Times. By Rev. THOMAS THOMSON and CHARLES ANN 


: ; got sm 
M.A., LL.D. With 40 Onginal Designs by W. H. MARGETSON, ALFRED PRARSE, WALTER PaGET, 
Gorpon Browne, and other eminent artists. 


It is a full and detailed History of Scotland from the Earhest Times to the Latest. 


It is a History of the Scottish People, their manners, customs, and modes of living at the various successive periods. 
It is a History of Religion and Ecclesiastical Affairs in Scotland. 


It is a History of Scotland's progress in Commerce, Industry, Arts, Science, and Laterature. 





In 14 parts, 2s. each; or 4 vols., super-royal Svo, cloth elegant, 8s. 6d. each. 


The Cabinet of Irish Literature. 


A Selection from the Works of the chief Poets, Orators, and Prose Wniters of Ireland. Edited, with 
biographical sketches and lhterary notices, by CHARLES A. READ, F.R.H.S., author of “Tales and 
Stones of Irsh Life,” ‘‘ Stones from the Ancient Classics,” &c. lustrated by a series of 32 admirable 
Portraits m mesochrome, specially prepared for this work. 


The Pubhshers aim in this Work to supply a standard work m which the genius, the fire, the pathos, the humour, and 
the eloquence of Insh Literature are adequately represented The specimens selected, which are arranged chronologically 
from the earliest to the present time, will both present a historical view of Insh Literature, and enable the reader to judge 
of the individual style and particular merit of each author, while to those not cntically disposed the infimte vanety presented 
m this convenient collective form will afford both mstruction and amusement. 


In 12 parts, demy Svo, 2s. each; and 4 half-vols., cloth elegant, 7s. 6d. each; or gilt edges, 
at 8s, 6d. each. 


The Poets and Poetry of Scotland: 


From THE EARLIEST TO THE PRESENT Time. Comprising Characteristic Selections from the 
works of the more Noteworthy Scottish Poets, with Biographical and Critical Notices. By JAMES 
GRANT WILSON. [Illustrated by Portraits. 


In the preparation of this Work the first object has been to present, not a collection of the ballads or songs, or the 
writings of the poets of any particular district of the country, but a comprehensive view of the poetry of Scotland m 
all 1ts forms from the earlest to the present time Besides orginal contributions and poems by hving authors, the Work 
will contain poems, hitherto unpublished, by RosextT Burns, Wituiam TENNANT, Mrs Grant of Laggan, Jamzs 
Hystor, Henry Scorr Rippztt, Joun Leyvpsn, WiLL1am MILLER, and others 

The Dlustrations will consist of Twenty-four life-hke Portraits, engraved on steel in the most finshed manner. 


In 15 parts, 2s. each; or two handsome vols., super-royal Svo, cloth, 36¥. 


The Works of the Ettrick Shepherd, 


oy . i the Rev. 
IN POETRY AND PROSE. Centenary Edition. With a Biographical Memoir by 

THOMAS THOMSON. [Illustrated by Forty-four fine Engravings on steel, from Onginal Drawings by 
D. O. Hill, z.s.a., K. Halsewelle, a.n.s.4., W. Small, and J. Lawson. 


i 3 hkewse 
Hogg’s Works comprise Tales in Prose, illustrative of Border history and superstitions. They comprise 
Poems of great imaginative power and descriptive beauty, Ballads full of humour and touches of tender pathos, and Songs 
which, besides being universally popular when first made publ, are still cherished as among the finest productions our 
native lyric muse. 
— crtainly we may now vecognise hii as the bnly ous of Burns’ followers who deserves to be named in ths samt 
breath *—Press. 


6 Blackie © Son's Publications. 


To be completed in four half-volumes, super-royal Svo, at 12s. 6d. each; or in 
twelve parts at 3s. 6d. each. 


The Steam Engine: 


A TREATISE ON STEAM ENGINES AND Boilers. Comprising the Principles and Practice of the 
Combustion of Fuel, the Economical Generation of Steam, the Construction of Steam Boilers; and the 
Principles, Construction, and Performance of Steam Engines—Stationary, Portable, Locomotive, and 
Marne, exemplified in Engines and Boilers of Recent Date. By DANIEL KINNEAR CLARK, 
M Inst.C.E., MIME., Author of ‘‘ Railway Machinery”; ‘‘A Manual of Rules, Tables, and Data for 
Mechanical Engineers”; &c. &c. (Illustrated by above 1300/ Figures in the Text, and a Series of 
Folding Plates drawn to Scale. 

This work provides a comprehenstve, accurate, and clearly written text-boek, fully abreast of all the recent developments 
in the principles and practice of the Steam Engine. 

Written in full view of the great advances of modern times, it expounds the principles and describes the practice 
exemplified m the construction and use of Steam Engines and Boilers, m all their varieties. 


In 20 parts, 2s. each; or #Uivisions, royal 4to, 8s. each; or one vol., cloth, gilt edges, 42s. 
Suggestions in Design; 


A comprehensive series of Original Sketches in various Styles of Ornament, arranged for application in 
the Decorative and Constructive Arts, comprising 102 plates, contaming more than 1100 distinct and 
separate “suggestions”, by JOHN LEIGHTON, F.S.A. To which 1s added descriptive and historical 
letterpress, with above 200 explanatory engravings, by JAMES KELLAWAY COLLING, F.R.1.B.A. 

These suggestions are throughout original, demgned m the spirit, and with the proper art feeling of the various styles 
Oe ce ne a ee ee ee ee 
of investigation and thought. 

This work will be found to be eminently suited to the wants of nearly every one who has occasion for decoration in 
whatever form ,—to the worker in stone, wood, metal, ivory, glass, and leather—to the house-painter, decorator, &c. &c. 


In 20 parts, super-royal quarto, 2s. each; or 8 divisions, 5s. each. 


The Carpenter and Joiner’s Assistant. 


By James NEWLANDS, late Borough Engineer of Liverpool. New and Improved Edition. Bemg a 
Comprehensive Treatise on the selection, preparation, and strength of Matenals, and the mechanical 
principles of Framing, with their applications in Carpentry, Jomery, and Hand Railing; also, a com- 
plete treatise on Lines; and an Illustrated Glossary of Terms used mm Architecture and Building. 
Illustrated by gbove One Hundred Engraved Plates, containing above Nine Hundred Figures; and 
above Seven Hundred Geometric, Constructive, and Descriptive Figures mterspersed throughout the text. 

“We know of no treatise on Carpentry and Fornery which at all approaches this in merit. . . - We strongiy 
iran our practical onachartct te \eltarn sind steiay s£.° —-Mechanic’s Magazine. 





In 24 parts, demy 4to, at 2s. each; or in4 volumes, artistically bound in cloth extra, 
with olivine edges, at 10s. each. 


The Works of Shakspeare, 


Revised from the best Authorities; with a Memoir and Essay on his Genius by BrvyaAN W. PROCTER 
(Barry Cornwall), Annotations and Introductory Remarks on the Plays by Distmguished Wniters, and 
numerous Illustrative Engravings from Designs by Kenny Mrapows and T. H. NICHOLSON. 


The most distinctive, as well as the most attractrve feature of this edition of the Works of Shakspeare consists in the 
pictorial illustrations with which it is so copiously enriched. These are upwards of 750 in number, and bring most vividly 
before the reader the scenes and incidents occurnng in the different plays. 

By far the greater number are by the well-known artist Exinry Mzapows, and so important are these illustrations . 
that the edition of which they form a part has been appropriately named the Kenny Meadows Shakafeare. 

Each pley is accompanied by an original introduction, and explanatory notes from the pens of various writers dis- 


thes work will be found not wawosthy of him who “‘ was not of an age, but for all time “. 


Blackie & Son's Publications. 


In £2 parts, small 4to size, price 2s. each; or 4 volumes, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 9s. each. 


Our Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria: 


HER LIFE AND JUBILEE. By Tuomas Arcuer, ¥F 2.H.8., Author of “Pictures and R 
Portraits”; ‘‘ Fifty Years of Social and Political Progress”; &c, Illustrated by a series of 28 highly- 
finished Etchings, 


It is believed that for the multitudes of men and women who regard the Queen with a sentiment that may be spoken 
of as that of personal regard and affection, no more fitting memorial can be provided than a complete and worthy Life of 
our Sovereign Lady—a “‘ Life” such as that which is here announced. The narrative presents a biographical rather than 
a. historical record> a record, fathful, interesting, and well illustrated, of the Royal Family and of the Queen ss Sovereign 
Lady rather than as Sovereign Ruler 

The InLusrrations consist of a series of twenty-eight highly-finshed etchings, including portraits of Her Majesty, 


the late Prince Consort, and all the members of their Family, also scenes and events in which the Queen has personally 
taken past. 





In 23 parts at 2s. 6d. each; also 2 vols , cloth extra, gilt edges, price 355. each. 


Pictures and Royal Portraits, 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH HIsTory, from the Introduction of Christianity to the 
Present Time. This Work will compnse a Series of 69 Magnificent Plates engraved on steel in the 
most finished manner, with descnptive Historical Sketches, by THOMAS ARCHER. Printed on fine 
medium quarto paper, formmg 2 elegant volumes, cloth extra, gilt edges, with nchly ornamented hoards. 


*¢ Pictures and Royal Portraits” will present a senes of line engravings of historical designs, beautifully executed 
in steel, and produced m a new and attractive style, which imparts to them the appearance of highly-finuhed drawings 
in sepia The series will include faithful reproductions of important paintings by some of the most eminent historical 
painters of the present century 





To be completed in 15 parts, folio (size 1644 x 1144 inches), price 5s, each. 


~ The Practical Decorator and Ornamentist. 


For the use of ARCHITECTS, PAINTERS, DECORATORS, and Dsicnrers. Containing one hundred 
Plates in colours and gold. With Descriptive Notices, and an Introductory Essay on Artistic and 
Practical Decoration. By GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY, LL.D., F.R.I.B.A., and MAURICE ASHDOWN 
AUDSLEY, Architect. 


The highly practical and useful character of this important Work will at once commend it to those interested in 
decorative art, to whom it 18 more immediately addressed 

It will be found useful to the Modeller, the Plasterer, the Stone Carver, the Wood Carver, the Fret Cutter, the Inlayer, 
the Cabmetmaker, the Potter, the Engraver, the Lithographer, the House Painter, the Architect, the Interior Decorator, 
and, indeed, to every workman who has anything to do with ornament and design. To the student m drawing and orna- 
mental design it presents a wide field of suggestive study 


_—oe 
— 


Fourth Edition. Large 8vo (1000 pp.), cloth, 16s., or half-morocco, 205, 


A Manual of Rules, Tables, and Data 


For MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, based on the most recent investigations. By DANIEL KINNEAR 
CLARK, author of *‘ Railway Machmery”, &c. &c. Illustrated with numerous Diagrams. 


the rules and data, with numerous tables, of constant use in calculations and estimates 
Britax lg elem grip en opeee dae in a rehable, clear, and handy form, with an extent of range and completeness 
of detail that has not been attempted hitherto. This (the fourth) edition has been carefully revised, and m 1ts preparation 
advantage has been taken of many suggestions made by those using the former editions. 


and 
ahs Clarh writes wth clearness, and he has « great power of condensing and summarising facts, 
be Aas thus boom enabled to embody in his volume « collection of date relating to mechanacsl engweerent, Resales 
certasniy never before Been brought together. We regard the book az one which no mechanscal engrnesr regular 
practice can afford to be without." —Engmecring 


8 . Blackie & Son's Pubkcations. 





ia cea ea as. each; or in 6 volumes, cloth extra, 9r. 6d. each. 
NEW ISSUE. 


The Imperial Bible-Dictionary, 


HIsToRIcaL, BIOGRAPHICAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, AND DOcTRINAL. Edited by Rev. PatTricx 
FAIRBAIRN, D.D., author of ‘‘ Typology of Scripture”; &c. With Introductions by the Right Rev. 
J: C. Ry, p.p., Lord Bishop of Liverpool, and Rev. C. H. WALLER, M.A. Illustrated by about 
seven hundred Engravings. 

inden teary laren lg enh gprs alg elgg ar 

Wat.izr, Pnncipal of the London College of Divinsty. To this is prefixed a luminous introduction on the same subject 
by the Right Rev. Jomn Cuantzs Ryiz, Lord Bishop of Liverpodi. 

De ee ee 
books of which the Bible is composed in every case receive careful and attentive consideration. the treatment of the 
amet a pice felllndeatea. kus of Gas octal wach ta cece eect Gnd tual tava cee 

The Pictorial Illustrations include representations of the plants and anumals mentioned in Scripture, notable scenes and 
places, manners of social hfe, and the manifold productions of human skill. In addition to these illustrations, a Senes of 
Views engraved on steel in the most finished manner, accompany the work. 


New Issue, to be completed m 6 half-volumes, imperial 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 6d. each. 


- The Whole Works of John Bunyan, 


Accurately reprinted from the Author’s own editions. Collated and edited, with an introduction to 
each treatise, numerous illustrative and explanatory notes, and a memoir of Bunyan, by GzorGE OFFoR. 
Illustrated by engravings on steel and on wood. 

Among the [Illustrative Engravings will be found the Portrait of Bunyan after Sadler, and a careful copy of the inter- 
esting Portrait by R. White, nbw m the Bntish Museum, Views of Bedford, and Prison on Bedford Bndge, of Bunyan’s 
Cottage, the Market-house and Church, Elstow, and of Bunyan’s Tomb in Bunhill Fields. Also, a Series of beautiful 
Illustrations of Zhe Prigrzm from Stothard’s elegant designs, with Facsimiles of Bunyan’s Wniting, and of the earhest 
woodg-cut aguante arta lores and to the L:/e of Badman 

All the excellencies of this much admired and highly valued edition of Bunyan’s Whole Works (of which over twenty 
thousand copses have been sold) are retained, the work being simply reprinted with occasional unprovements im typography 


Eleven vols., post Svo, cloth, red edges, 3s. 6d. each; or in handsome case, £2, Is. 


Commentary on the New Testament, 


Explanatory and Practical. With Questions for Bible-classes and Sunday-schools. By ALBERT 
BARNES. Edited by the Rev. Roserr FrEw, D.D. With numerous additional Notes, and an ex- 
tensive series of beautiful Engravings and Maps, not in any other edition. 
before his decease the Author completed a revision of his Notes on the New Testament, to the end of the Acts 

of the Apostles, the only section of the New Testament respecting the exposition and illustration of which modern research 
had accumulated new and important materials. 

In making this new issue the first three volumes have ee 
additions, and they are now presented for the first time to readers in this country This sssue will consequently be the most 
complete and perfect of any published in Great Britain. 


In royal 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 30v. 
Family Worship: 


A Series of Devotional Services for every Morning and Evening throughout the Year, adapted to the 
purposes of Domestic Worship ; Prayers for Particular Occasions, and Prayers suitable for Children, &c. 
By above Two Hunprep EVANGELICAL MINISTERS. Tustrated by Twenty-six fine Engravings on 
steel. New and Improved Edition. 

‘The work comprises 733 Services, adapted to be used in the family, being a service for every Morninc and Evenmc 
throughout the year, with Special Services for the Morning and Evening of New-year’s Day. Each Service s composed 
of Praise, Prayer, and Scriptural Exposition. eee See ee ee ee next it refers 
to a portion of Scripture to be read from the Bible :tself, and adds some brief explanatory and practical remarks ; and the 
whole closes with a plain and earnest Prayer. 
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